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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOLVDED j866> 

CH\PTER I 

I irr\ >(ars ha^e passed since, this A«sociation \\d^ founded 
b> Mr Dadabhai Naoroji and the first lecture ever delixered 
before it wis delivered b\ the founder himself on Mav 2 
r86; 

The vubjert of thi^ address n i« Englands Duties to 
Indii and it is p;ratif\mi^ to note that (in spite of those 
monujitou" fiftv vcirs) our founder is stil) alive and well 
and tontinuc*' to divphv thr '«ame devotion to the welfare 
of the I mpirc and tlu i,ood of thv people of India which 
distinct.) ltd tht ioval 'ind temperate utterances with which 
he optnrd the Ih'ovetdincs of the Vnouition 

In P ]>B to a letter from our pre ent Hon Secretari last 
\e*ir i 1 vavs 

I 4 in ■'orrv I ira not «tblc to send vou the papers of 
the East Indn A'vsocution which vou ask for I ni>’self 
do not renirnibei the events of ne^rh half a centurv ago 
But aitiiough lie cannot remember the events of long 
that there iv no change in his feelings and devotion to the 
British Empire ma> be gathered from the following letter 
addressed to his fellow countrymen a few davs after the out> 
break of the war now being waged by Britain and her Allies 
on behalf of^ruth and right 
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Tke fubtiee of the East Imdta Associatton 

Writing from his home at Vesa\a, near Bomba>, on 
^ut,ust lo, 1914, he sajrs 

\^hat a calami t} to the world is at present happening 1 
The war in Europe What is our Indian place in it ? We 
are people of the British Empire Let us see what our 
dutv and position nre 

If e\er Indii i,\i>e(ts to attain ai,ain her former glor^ 
on the ad\<tnced chimacter ind scale of modern Bntish 
civilization, of libert\ humanitv justice all th it is good 
^'reat ind diMiic it uill be at the hands of the British 
people as self j,oa truing members <>f the British Empire 
We are above all British ntuens of the great British 
Empire ind that is at prestnt our greatest pride On 
the other hand is Bntiin engaged in the present ;,rcat 
struggle for some selfish purpo-»c for extension of her own 
dominion and power? \o it is simph keeping her 
word of honour and for righteously disch irgini^ 1 soUmn 
obitgation for the peace and welfare of minor and weak 
Powers 

' Fighting as the British people are it present in 1 rij^hte 
ous cause to the and glorv of humin dit^iutv ind ci\ ilira 
tion, our duty is clear — to do everyone our bc^-t to support 
the Bntish with our life and propertv 

1 have been all m> life more of a critic thin a smipii 
praiser of the Bntish rule of India ind 1 have not hesitated 
to sav some hard things it tunes I tan therefore speak 
With the most perfect emdour and siiieinty as to what tin 
Bntish character is what the civih/ation of the world owis 
to the Bntish |,enius and what we Indians owl to thi British 
people for benefits past as well as benefits to come 

Yes, 1 have not the least doubt in mv mind that every 
individual of the vast mass of humanity of Indii will have 
but one desire in his heart — viz , to support to the best of 
his alnhty and power the Bntish people in their h^orious 
struggle for justice hl)crty , honour and true humin great 
ness and happiness 

Tlie Pnoces and people of India have already made 
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spontaneous offers, and until the \ictonous end of this 
great struggle no other thought than that of supporting whole* 
jae3rtedl> the British nation should ever enter the nnnd of 
India 

One of the chief objects Mr \aoroji had m view in founding 
the Association was the awakemni^ of the Bntish people 
to a due sense of their responsibilities as rulers of India, 
and his first endeavours \kert therefore directed to the 
dissipation of that colossal ignorance of India which had 
so impressed him on hts first amval in England in 18^5 
Later on he saw how desirable it was that the Chiefs and 
Pnnees of India should be represented in this countrv and 
that all possible assistance should be afforded them in laying 
tlieir claims and views before Government for the protection 
of their interests and the redress of their gnexances So 
mil persons inter^ted in India (whether Indians or 
Bntoiis) wtrt welcomed as Members of the East India 
Association 

Its first PrcMclent was Lord Lweden who as he declared 
in his inaUeyUra! spetch had been devoted to India during 
ilinost the whole of his life He was bom in Laicutta 
md was the sou of the pc^ulir \d\ocate General of Bengal 
S\dnt> Smiths brother K<»b«.rt Percy Smith (comnionK 
cillrd Bobus Smith) whose fame Sir James MacKinto-'ii 
<lechred was among the natives greater than that of an'i 
Pundit since th< da\s of M inu Lord Lweden devoted 
liM) tif heart and soul to the control and guidance of the 
\'>v»Liition on tin hues laid down bv its founder Hl^ 
Lordship pointed out th*it there had of late been a dehciem v 
of iccurate and authentic lufomiation about India and that 
It used to be more cas> to obtain such information through 
the old East India CompauN than under the new Govern 
nitnt b> the Crown and rhrout.h the India Office He 
thou|,ht too that information was much needed by Indians 
as to what was being done m England respecting them, 
and he instanced particularly the case of native Pnnees who 
had claims on this countrv , and who looked for sympathetic 
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assistance from Govonment He also pointed <mt how 
Ignorant the people of England were as to what was going 
on in India, and complained that in London ** there was no 
place where information could be gathered respecting that 
country ** It will thus be sees that one of the main objects 
of the East India Assoaation from the voy first has been to 
get out the ‘ Truth about India, ‘ but m spite of the exertions 
of the Association in this direction, it is to be feared that man> 
members of the House of Commons (to say nothing of the 
masses of the English people) must confess (as one of our 
most gifted statesmen confessed not so long ago) that their 
' Ignorance of India ** is still * colossal 

In pressing for the truth and in encouraging open dis 
cussion in a loval and temperate spint the Association has 
from time to time been ver> free and outspoken and 
although It has from its (»mmencemexit had neither part 
nor lot in or with patiy polthts, it has never hesitated 
m Its determined efforts to gam a fair heanng and full 
justice for India to freely encourage criticism of political 
problems when thev affect the good faith of Great Britain 
and the welfare of the Indian Empire Thus, m ver> earlv 
days Mr Robert Knight in his paper on * England s 
Financial Relations with India * did not hesitate to denounce 
the financial mora]it> of Sir Charles Wood then Secretarv 
of State for India as ccmventional, * and to declare that 

in pnvate life Ins Me\v« would have l>een held to be dis 
graceful 

Tlie Association was founded in the > ear of the great 
Onssa famine and the second paper read before it was 
verv appropnatelv read by Sir Arthur Cotton (who may be 
called India s Grand Old Man of Irngation) His subject 
was Irrigation and Water Transit, and m the course of 
hi8 address he discussed the first great famine India had 
expenenced since vhe came under the direct Government of 
the Crown m the most outspoken manner and gave free 
expression to bis thou^ts and fedmgs on the failure of the 
Bnti^ Government to adequatdy grapple with the calamity 
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It was, he said, a subject tm which “ it was difficult to ^>eak 
with calmness/' and the somewhat acnd debate which 
followed the reading of the paper fully bore out hh statement, 
and showed how strongly the speakers condemned the supine- 
ness or want of energy of the Government m the face of the 
great calamity Gimplaining of the mass of official papers 
dealing with the ' immense advantages and necessity of 
irrigation. Sir Arthur Cotton asked what had been Jone, 
and declared that if India could have been irrigated with 
tnk the farranes would have been stopped long ^o, but» ex- 
claimed he, " I should prefer a Governor-General or head 
of the Public Works Department who would irrigate one 
acre or cut one mile of navigation canal to one who would 
wnte a whole blue-book full of frothy declamations about 
the necessity of irrigation and the temble difficulties attend 
ing it 

In presiding over the meeting on Jul> 20, 1867 when 
Mr Baiincrjec read a paper on Representative Govern- 
ment for Indu tiie Chairman Sir Herbert Edwards, at 
the conclusion of the discus^nm said 

I never should think of justi^mg our position in India 
if we stood fur ruling India for the sake of England 1 
maintain that our position in India can onlv be justified 
b> the proposition that we are ruling India for the benefits 
of the natives of India And whatever may be said of whac 
vas done in p'lst tunes and I have read books containing 
voine Msy strong observations 'igainst the acts of the old 
Last India Companv I am proud to think that in the mam 
there nev er, in the history of the world, was a Government 
actuated by more pure philanthropy and a more heart> 
desire to do justuc to the people it ruled fhat I full) be 
Ueve, and I am sure that no just man can search into the 
history of India without having the same belief ' 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji concurred in these remarks of the 
Chairman, and said 

' 1 assure him — and 1 think other native friends will 
agree with me tn saying so— that as far as the educated 
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natives, sn^ as the nuTni>er is, are concerned, they admit 
to the luUest possible extend the good that the British 
Government has done in India The> have never denied 
It, and I tned my utmost in my first paper to estabhsh that 
point We understand what the benefit of the Ei^lish rule 
ha<( been and ne fullv appreciate it, and I should be the last 
person to wish that thi^ meeting should disperse without 
fully agreeing aith the remarks made by the Chairman ” 

Bv July, 1867 the Association numbered 300 members 
A temble famine having deiastated a large part of Southern 
India 10 the previous year. General Sir Arthur Cotton again 
brought forward the subject of Irrigation and Water Transit 
He held it to pronde the best means of preventing famines 
in the future Ihc paper which Sir Arthur read on that 
subject was able comprehensive, and conclusive He had 
addressed the Impenal Go\ernment on the subject a jear 
previously but his soUmn warnings were disregarded 

There was uo reason, <(aid the Secretary of State, * to 
apprehend an\ greit famine in the lower provinces of 
Bengal * The following year illustrated the prescience of 
Sir A Cotton and the fatal mcreduhty of the Go>erDment 
Onssa was the vcne of frightful suffering The inadent 
went far to establish the importance of the East India 
Assoaation in reviMiig and keeping aii\c n subject which 
had been so fatuously neglected b\ the Home and India 
Go\ernments 

An attempt having been made to include Colonial affairs 
m the operations of the Association the majority of the 
members were of opinion that it would interfere too much 
with the bigger interests of India if a wider scope were given 
to the Association It was therefore determined to himt 
Its consideration to India and China, retaining the exclusive 
appellation which had been adopted in the first instance 

A paper on the subject of the treaty existing between the 
Government of India and the Mysore State, and the dts* 
cttSSKMif iriuch issued upon it, demonstrated the desire of 
the Aasodatioo to deal Cairty with all questions of interest 
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to the native feudatones and independent cht^ Mudi 
light was thrown upon the subject of treaties generally by 
the enlightened Sir G Le Grand Jacob, one of the ablest 
diplomatists India had ever known, and the action of the 
Secretary of State in refer^ce to Mysore was generally 
endorsed 

The question of a Representative Government for India 
came under discussion which then elicited valuable opmnms 
ind It was quickly followed by a paper from the indefat^able 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, urging the admission of the natives 
^^f'^lndia into the Civil Senice The effect of the latter 
laper was to cause a petition to be addressed to the Secretar> 
of State and a deputation waited with it upon Sir Stafford 
\arthcote who admitted the great importance of die subject 
and promised it his best consideration 

The year 1868 opened with a gratifying addition to the 
numerical strength of the Association Nearly 600 members 
had been enrolled In the course of the year the important 
subjects of a Representation of India in Parbament (revived 
b> Mr E B Eastwick C B ), and the admission of 
Indians to a share in the Government end access to the 
Cuil Service were resumed and discussed with much earnest* 
ness The financial re!ati<Kis of India and England were 
iikcmse brought on the tapis and underwent much careful 
di liberation This last important question was followed up 
b> a deputation to the Secretary of State to uige the appoint- 
ment of a Kojal Commission to inquire into the matter, 
and It IS almost needless to sa> that, although the Secretary 
of State did not > leld the point as r^ards a Royal Commis- 
sion because of the numerems questions which it invohed, 
the agitation thus b^n bt the Assoaation resulted ulti- 
mately m the formation of a ParU8mwtar\ Committee of 
Inquiry 

At the close of 1 868 the Association returned to the vital 
subject of Imgation Lord Mayo was the point of 
leaving England to assume the government of India, and 
occasion was considered opportune f«r pressing the matter 
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vip<»i fais consideration , and this was followed up by a deputa- 
tion to the Duke of At^gyll {who had become Secretazy of 
State for India), for the purpose of strengthening the pressure 
Lord Lyveden headed the deputation and Mr W Tayler 
enforced the appeal by an eloquent dissertation on the 
blessings of imgation By a rare and felicitous combina 
tion ’ said Mr Tayler emphatically it comprises all the 
elements which usually are required by a wise and cautious 
Government Other members two of them members of 
Parliament, addressed the Duke and he went the length 
of admittmg the policy of spending money on irrigation 
works * uheti and where they could be made remunerative ' 
His Grace seemed to be in great fear of increasmg the publit 
debt 

At the first nuetmg of the Association in January, 1869, 
the subject of the Material Improvement of India, which 
ngain embraced the question of irrigation, was biought 
forward by Mr Login C E and in the ensuing February the 
same theme uas developed and well treated in an essav 
on the condition of the Godaverv district In the month of 
July the terms which should regulate the admission of Natives 
of the countrv to the Indian Civil Service were renvwl bv the 
patnotic Mr Dadabhai \aorojt The feeling was that the 
system of open competition for appointments involved 
unfairness to the Natives m limiting the examinations to 
London The issistam c of Mr Fawcett, M P was invoked 
to bni^ the subject before the House of Commons In 
October of the ^ame year Mr H\dc Clarke F R S , entered 
the field with a paper on fraitspurt in India in Reference 
to the Interests of England and India ' which led to an am 
mated discussion regarding the respective value of railway's 
and water-works, Sir A Cotton maintaimng the superior 
utility of the latter The Bombay Cotton Act was the last 
subject which engaged the attention of the Association in 
1869 , and a reference to the debates elicited thereon wiU show 
how boldly and intelligently every subject affecting the wel 
fare of India was grasped and investigated by the Association 
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The Pubhc Works of India are so closely mtenpoven 
with the prospenty of the country that the Assoaation did sot 
hesitate (1870) to encourage the assertion of sound doctrines 
by members who had devoted much attention to the subject 
Sir Arthur Cotton introduced the subject again with refer- 
ence to a ' proposed additional expenditure of ]Cioopoo/>oo 
on railways ' Three evenings were devoted to an exainma' 
tion of the question Many members of high authority 
entered warmly into the discussion which, naturally, com- 
prehended a reference to the vast utility of canals At a 
later penod the Association enjoyed the advantage of the 
assistance of Sir Bartie Frere on the same theme Sir Bartte 
formally proposed the raising of loans by way of crea#ig 
capital for pubhc works, and the discussion raised on this 
point was succeeded b> an able paper by Sir Charles Tre- 
>elyan on The Finances of India which underwent 
much intelligent consideration The result indeed, of this 
particular discussion was a resolution to memonahze Parha 
ment to appoint Select Committees of both Houses to make 
a searching inquin into the general administration of Her 
Majestj s Indian territories The Relation between the 
Nati\e States ‘ind the Hnti'^h Government and the Delay 
of Justice to Indian Appellants m England, were introduced 
in the courae of the year and thoroughly \entilated b\ the 
well informed members who followed Mr Pnehard and Mr 
fay)^, who had originated the questions ui able papers 
The Dehciencies in the Present Administration of Hindu 
Law was the title of the last paper read in 1&70 It 
stands upon the records as an evidence of the readiness with 
which all sucJi subjects are considered by the Assoaation 
but Its length and the profound leanung brought to bear 
upon the question preiented its undergoing much discussion 
at the tune 

Many other matters of importance, less directly beani^, 
however, on native interests were brought forw’ard and 
digested in the course of the year 1870 And it should not 
be overlooked that a movement had been previously made at 
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Bombay for affiliating the Native Association in that im- 
portant and populous tovvn with the East India Assoaatton 

The *' Coinmore of India *' received early and minute 
attentiim at the hands of the Association m i87r To the 
ever active Mr Dadabhai Kaoroji was due the credit of 
bnoging the subject foiward If the views which he enter 
tamed were not generally adopted a proper tnbute was paid 
to the great interest of the subject in the lively debate which 
followed and occupied two evenings, Sir Bartle Frere 
presiding on each occasion Immediately upon the heels 
of that discussion, the great (India) financial question 
underwent renewed exammatiou, and about the same time 
the petition which it had been determined to present to the 
House of Commons regarding the administration of India 
nas presented by Sir Charles Wingfield 

£arl> in 1871 the Association had acquired so fair a re- 
nown that the members numbered 1 000 Its influence 
had also begun to be felt in the House of Ommons for 
when Indian subjects were brought on the tapis several 
members, inspired by the Association, spoke with an evident 
knowl^ge of the wants and wishes of the people and en 
deavoured to «]force them 

As one of the most impmtant ckments in the moril 
prosperity of India ' Popular Education received attention 
at the instance of Mr William Tayler who read an extixmelv 
valuable paper showing that the education of the lower 
cl tsses is not incompatible with the instruction of the higher 
The introduction of this theme brought forward several 
members of rank and profound knowledge including Sir 
Donald Madeod, Dr Wilson, of Boniba> , and others who had 
not previously appeared The accession of these gentlemen 
proved that the East India Association was able to manifest 
strength upon any question that might anse affecting the 
welfiue of the people 

A subject which had often presented itself to the minds 
of the memben of the Assodatimi — nz , the '* Means of 
Aacertaimfig Putdic Opinion in India ^was brought forward 
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in ift^i MajorOeneral Sir Vincent Eyre justly described 
It as one of the most important problems affecting the well 
being oi the great Indian Empire Sir Bartle Frere tti« 
A<t^urated a lively discussion of the subject in a speedi of 
great force and brilliancy The solution of the problem is 
to this moment a difficulty but great light was thrown 
upon the question by the speakers that followed &r Bartle 
Frere 

Indirectly connected with the foregomg subject is the 
^ Representation of India in Parliament * The arguments 
in Its favour could not be too often iteratedi and althoi^h, 
as will have been seen above it had been frequently considoed 
b> the Association, it was again introduced early in 1872 

The great importance of a ship canal between India and 
Ceylon, as a means of shortening the vo> age between England 
and India and securing the establishment of safe and 
commanding harbours for large ships and steamers, mhmtelj 
preferable to the harbour of Point de Galle had long engaged 
the thoughts of Sir James Elphmstone M P Nothing 
howe\er ha\in, been practicalh attempted by the Govern 
ment Sir J Dphinstone imoked the co-operation of the 
Association and shoued th^^t besides the advantages re 
ferred to above large supplies of ncc from Tanjore could 
more easiK be obtained 'it ft} ion through the proposed 
cnnal than through the Paumben Channel The benefits 
were so obvious and the expense of constructing a new 
ship c nal so vm smiH compared uith the vast sum spent 
on the Suez Catnl that the Association at once adopted 
the idea of Sir John Clphmstone and a large number of 
gentlemen were deputed to communicate personally with 
the Duke of Argyll on the subject The Duke admitted the 
t*altie of the canal but as the work was not exclusively an 
Indian one he thought that the expense should be shared by 
the Colonial and the Imperial Govemmmts The matter 
was left in hts hands 

The Association listened with pleasure at the commence 
meit of 1872, to an escdlent paper by Mr I T Pnehard* 
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vihf> took a p^ectly now and or^nal view of the subject 
of claims of the natives of India to representation in 
Paiiiamoit His contention was that the pernanence of 
the Hninn between England and India depended entirely 
upon the rec<^ition (practically) of the people, who con- 
tnbute many imlhons annually to the Bntish Exchequer, 
to a voice in the supreme public dicection of the affairs of 
their own country Much valuable hght was thrown upon 
the subject by Sir Vincmit Eyre and Mr James Wilson, 
the editor of the Indtan Daily V«cs the former showing 
that the natives of the French possessions in the East Indies 
are r^jiresented in the P«ins A^embly, and the latter admit- 
tmg the pnnciplc of representation and luminously exposing 
the difBctilties that beset the arrangement 
Although no direct action was taken upon the questions 
which leceiied attention during the remainder of the vear 
1S72, the Assoaation nevertheless, held its regular moxithiy 
meetings at each of which papers turning upon the vital 
interests of India were read and commented upon bv men of 
rare intelligence, who possessed a competent acquaintance 
with the w’ants of the people Trust as the Basis of 
Imperial Policj was the theme of Major Lv ms Bell the 
Best Means of Educating English Opinion on Indian 
affairs formed the subject of a paper bv Mr Chesson 
and the Law of Mahomedan Inheritance was brought 
OB the tapis by Mr Almanr Rumsev a barrister at law 
The operations of 1873 were inaugurated by a lecture 
on the ' Central Asian Question, wluch was speedily 
followed by one of more direct concern to the natives of 
India — namely The l-and Question ' This was treated 

at lar^ by Colonel Rathbome, an officer of great distinction 
who had deeply studied the pohey of the Atiglo-lndian 
Government, and had written much with the view of edu* 
eating public opinion on India Differences of sentiment 
rendeied an adjournment of the discussion indispeoaable 
The Land ** is still a wxala ptaslta, which can <»ity be 
settled when it has been sifted and examined and differences 
of npimca reconciled and adjusted The agitation of the 
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subject by' the Assoaation sufficiency demonstrates its 
anxiety to ventilate all laws, regulations, and institutions 
whid} have injurious operation in India 
A stnlong proof of the success attending the unoeasmg 
endeavours of the Association to interest the Hmise of 
Commons in the financial condition of India was ^parent in 
an intimation from the Finance Committee of its desire to 
receive the evidence of intelbgent native gentlemen on points 
of importance relating to the government of the country 
Two Parsee gentlemen of remarkable talents and attain^ 
ments, wore accordii^;ly deputed to attend the Committee 
One of these Mr Dadabhai Naoroji had been an invaluable 
member of the Council of the Association, adding to his 
intelligent communications great personal activity in moving 
the Pnnces of Western India to afford liberal pecuniary aid 
to the institution The other, Mr Nowrozjee Furdoonjee 
Mas the Secretari of the Bombay Association and a person 
peculiarK qualified, by his extensive knowledge and reasoning 
faculties to gne valuable information to the Finance Com- 
mittee Revenue taxation and expenditure were the 
branches of inquirv on which the Parsee gentlemen were 
prepared to speak and the East India Association cheeifulU 
jollied with the Association in Western India in getting these 
two gentlemen to visit England 

(he famine which threatened to devastate Behar and re- 
dme nine millions of people to starvation was the signal 
for prompt action on the part of the East India Association 
If It could not arrest the pendmg calamity or conUibute 
to a fund for the relief of a famishing people, it was at (east 
its bounden duty to enlighten the public on the best means 
of alleviating suffering, and averting such catastroplies m 
the future Mr W Tayler, formerly Commissioner m Patna 
was foremost to give the Association the benefit of hts ex- 
perience by his paper on Famines in India their Remedy 
and Prevention ' The delivers of this paper, and the 
diMUSSion which ensued, closed the work of the Associatton 
in ifiyy 
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Edst India Association in its opening jears may be fitly 
closed with a reference to an excellent paper read before it 
byMr R H EUiot.on ‘ Our Indian Difficultiee, and the Way 
Out of Them The gist of his paper «as the necessity for 
encouraging manu^ctures in India b> the People themselves 
In the forgoing enumeration of the labours of the East 
India Association no account has been taken of tlie numerous 
discu^ons that arose on questions which had only an 
indirect bearing on the welfare of the people of India 
The claims of the officers of the Indian Ann>» the Bis* 
puted Succession in Afghanistan and other subjects more 
or less nuxed up with the affairs and commerce of India, 
have, from time to time, engaged attention, eliciting opimons 
and infwniation from intelligent «tatesmen, civil and mihcar> 
officers hamsters and British merchants of wide expen* 
ence But the wants the wishes, the nghts and the 
interests of the %ast population which looks to Great Bntain 
for good government and protection, claimed prominent 
consideration, and must ever be the foremost objects of 
an Asaoaation formed expressly to echo sentiments of an 
otherwise unrepresented commumt) And let it be ever 
present to the minds of the Pnners and People of India 
that the Association is not composed of persons who merely 
chensb goodwill towards their fellow subjects abroad it 
IS an assemblage of mao> of the most enlightened noblemen 
independent gentlemen, members of Parbament—who have 
acquired a competent knowledge of India, her claims and 
necessities either from study or actual expeneace — Govern- 
ors, Judges Commissioners. Envoys, Military Commanders 
Revenue and Judicial Officers, journalists residents for 
mau> years among the people, merchants and native 
gentlemen of education and high intelligence Their names, 
which are ^bhshed from time to time m the Journal of 
the Association, are a guarantee that they understand the 
work they have Uken m band, and are at all times ready 
and wiih&g to perform it consaentiously 
(To k$ tonimeMi) 
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The hot weather and the monsoon are now over, and India 
IS prepanng to transact the main features of the business of 
the >ear Conferences and commissions are the order of 
the day, and on the results and decisions arrived at dunog 
their sitting will depend to a large extent an> changes and 
developments to be made concarmng the admimstrati\e and 
economic government of the country in the coming year, 
and afterwards We are living in some of the most mo*' 
mentous days of the \Norld s life The world is going to be 
a very changed place when the War is over Few of the 
things that matter will be the same as they were before 
and the whole soaal and economic fabric of the lives of nations 
and individuals is undeigomg a vast upheiv al of which as 
yet we are not fully conscious lest chaos be the result 
when arms are laid aside we are ne!l advised to think early 
about making provision for the changed order of things 
The trade war that w*ill ensue will demand the organization 
of industnal and commercial brains and resources to meet 
the new dangers of peace — ^which, though bloodless, might 
well result in a long aud deadly fight Fven systems of 
government in parts of the Empire may be altered Some 
of the ideals and shibboleths of yesterday bear a different 
aspect to-day Two years of the most terrible warfare the 
world has ever known have brought about changes of per 
spective too numerous and great to be yet estimated It 
will fall to the lot of the historian of the future to record 
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the difiewnces the War has made Wc can only# with our 
hasted outlook, do udiat appears to us to be the proper 
means of meeting them 

The sitting of the Industnal Commission at Delta, under 
the Presidency of Sir Thomas Holland, during October and 
November is hkely to have far reaching effects It is 
mainly concerned with internal development and progress 
in the matten of trade and industry, and as its members 
include Sir F H Stewart Sir Fatuibhoy Cummbhoy and 
Dr Hopkinaon we may look for beneficisl results from its 
deliberations All witnesses have not >et been heard, 
so It IS not possible to indicate with an> degree of certaintv 
what Unes its proposals and recommendations will take 
The first witness called was Mr James Cume, President of 
the Panjab Chamber of Commerce who ad\ ocated strongU 
the establishment of an Impenal Research Institution and 
Laboratoiy on the lines of the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Impenal institute m London Tlie ex 
perts to be maintained b\ Government at this Institution, 
he suggested, should be available for loan to pnvate firms 
should give expert advice on trade and industnal enterprises 
and determine their chances of success This proposal 
appears eminently sound since it may be presumed that 
such expert assistance would be given for a fet and that the 
necessary saf^ards would be taken against ravh speculation 
and the wasting of the expert v tune To insure against 
wild schemes being formulated and taken up in thu wa> 
the submission to the Institution of a preliminary report 
should be suffiaent guarantee 

Hr Cume next suggested that a Trade and Industnal 
Bank, with branches m all important centres should be 
opened, and helped by Government be self supporting 
He deprecated the giving of graatS'm'aid bounties, or 
subsidies by such concerns, and gave it as his opinion that 
guaranteed dividends would not be desirable On this 
pomt a subsequent witness advocated that dividends should 
be guaranteed for a himtcd period m the case of any new 
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and Improved business enterpnse> but Mr Dime considered 
that the grant of loans towards the supply of machmery or 
plants and towards the provision of a portion of share capital, 
would be sufficient In such a scheme, also, some sort of 
guarantee is necessary, otherwise the lives of industrial 
banks might easily be short Mr Cume was entirely against 
Government assistance m the management of industnal 
concerns though it would appear to be only fair that so long 
as Government were helping an enterprise with money it 
should have some say in its development i^ainst the danger 
of an aided concern swamping pnvate enterprise it was 
suggested that as soon as a business could compete success- 
fully in the open market by itself the aid given should be 
withdrawn 

At preaent mdustna! undertakings are financed as far 
possible b> subscriptions and anv amount necessary 
to make up the required capital is raised in the bazaars 
at big interest There is no doubt that the substitution 
of State aid for this means of raising money would be entirely 
for the good of the countr\ and it is hkelv that the only 
opponents to the scheme \%ould be those who in the past 
ha\e benefited through its absence Mr Cume also sug- 
gested that Government might gi%e \aluable assistance to 
industrial development b\ taking up land for the establish- 
ment of factones or for tnlarging the scope of existing 
industries 

The next witness Mr F C Walker declared that the 
prospenu of India depends on agriculture and minerals, 
and that it only needed good crops to make the working popu- 
lation generalH imagine thev were liviug lo a sort of Arcadia 
India IS of course pnmanlv an agricultural countr\ The 
bulk of her population of 315,000000 are cultivators and 
derive their hvmg from the land Of late vears the Govern* 
inent Agricultural Institutions at Pusa Lyallpur and else- 
where, have undoubtedly had the effect of mcreasing the 
value of crops m cextam distnets, and m introducing unproved 
methods of raising them No less benefici^ has been the 
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conversion of vast tracts of unpro6tablp ground an the 
^ujab into nch gram bearing laiwl through the exctdhmt 
system, of canals Agnculturo has indeed made great strides 
of late years in spite of partial famines in some dwitncts 
and the natural and steady development of the schemis 
now in pr<^res$ is all that is necessar^r for the future The 
average Indian cultivator hght» shy of changing hiA method 
What was good enou^ii for his ancestors throughout th 
centunes he considers to be quite good enough for himself 
He is eminently conservative and before he Mill change 
be requires ocular and patent proof that ht will benefit 
from doing so He would far rather m for the average 
possibilities of Ins average crops tliau launch out with 
imperfect knowledge into meth<Kls which others tell him an. 
better than his own He works on the principle that a 
bird m the hand is worth two ui the bush and who shall 
say that, from his point of view be is nut right ? But ludia 
IS changing ever> day, and even the cultivator unbeknown to 
himself, IS being inHueaccd b) tlic altering conditions around 
him 

Mr talker advocated that Ooveriinient might with 
advantage finance certmn industries and lu this connection 
he mentioned the leather match alumuiium, lamp paper 
and mie or two other trades and he vonipleted his evidence 
patnotically by suggesting that the State should give great 
assistance to any trade that was fwrmtrly in the hands of 
Germans or Austrians To take oiiiv one of these trades 
matches Wre have bad, since tbe war began niaiiv ntw 
kinds of match chiefly from Japan which have proved 4 
very infenor substitute for thi^ we bad before Improve 
meat m this line is badly needed, and perhaps Mr Walker 
means of obUimog it are as good as an> Hie Swedish 
match appears to be no longer on tbe market and doubtlmv 
the want of the necessar> supply of wood of suitable quabtv 
in Indi a is the reason that no large match*mak)tig concern 
has artsen to supply the defioeacy 
The Chief's ConjEerenee at Delhi at the time of writing » 
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stiU m session, and ao as the publiaty cd its work is con- 
cemedi we have onl/ been made aware through the Piress 
of the Viceroy s opening speech, and of the reply tiiereto 
by H H the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, who spoke on 
behalf of the Assembly More than forty ruling Chiefs 
have met together for the occasion from all parts of India, 
prominent among them being the rulers of Bikaner, Gwalior, 
Kolhapur Kashmir Cochin, Nawanagar Gondal, Kapur^ 
thala and Kuch^Behar Lord Chelmsford emphasized the 
spirit of partnership in tlie good government of India when 
he invited their assistance m giving advice on certain specific 
matters which are apparently to be the subjects of dis* 
cussion This keynote of the poltQr of ' * mutual cooperation" 
is aa indication that the relations between the States and 
the Government of India have undergone no change m form, 
and the unit> is the closer smce the War began In the 
Viceroy s words Your H^hnesses have stood forth as 
the pillars of the Empire, and both by personal service m 
the field and lavish contnbutioos m men, monev, and 
material you have earned for yourselves a place in the hearts 
of the Bntish people which will remain for all time The 
spontaneous loyalt> of the Chiefs at the outbreak of war 
contnbutcd not a little to the gen^l attitude m India 
towards it , while the offer and acceptance of personal s«vice 
in many cases strengthened the bonds of attachment between 
the Cvoveniment and the chivalry of the country There 
was one notable absentee from the Confu’ence— His H^th* 
ness Sir Pcrtab Singh Regent of Jodhpur — and it may be 
presumed that this grand old Rajput wamor ts sttU in France 
wnth the Indian Cavalry Corps seeking that death or glorv 
on the battlefield which he covets Hia absence from the 
gathenng of his brother Chiefs is to be regretted, smce his 
experience and mfluence would no doubt have been of great 
assistance during theur deliberations But it is to be hoped 
that at the next Conference his seat will not be empty 
and that, having seen a victonous peace reigzung where now 
all IS strife, he may return with honour to Indu, to take up 
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^ hu place m .«s life which he eo gladly ameoami to 
fight for King md Empire 

Of late yca» the States have moved for along the path of 
p rogr r y * In all departments of administration the attain- 
ment of a high Ideal has been stnvcn after-tn some States 
naturallv with greater success than in others In their 
initial stages of training at the colleges at Rajkot, Ajmer 
and Ind<Me the Chiefs have acquired ideals of rule whicJl 
the> have steadilv set before themselves ^^hen they have 
assumed their powers, and to-da\ the results are apparent 
evervwhere What their p(»itton will become with regard 
to the Empire as a whole it is still too earlv to prophesy, 
but the speeches referred to above make it appear probable 
that an Advnson Council of Princes will eventuallv be foriiiu 
lated on a well-defined basts In the course of an interesting 
lecture dehiered at Simla ui the middle of September on 
The Ideals of Government in the East nnd W e«t Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh advocated the creation of an Imperial 
Senate to include the wisdom chivairs and wealth of 
India The two schemes ma> po^sibh be formed inlo one 
and thus blended an advisor) bod) bt e>ohed 
At «t Proviiiaal Conference held recciitU nt \hmcdahad, 
amonfe the resolutions earned was one a/fectmg the whole 
Indian social system Tfie del^ates gave it as their opimoii 
that the institution of <astc hinders the progress of the 
communitv in all directions and ought to be Abolished 
This IS indeed something of the nature of rev otutioiiarv 
thought but a few )earb ago such a resolution would have 
created much violent controversy whereas now u passes 
almost unquestioned Whether lU terms will be generally 
adopted yet remains to be seen but such a sweeping change 
in the existing order of thuigs is unlikely to be effected 
before many vears have passed The continued advance 
of education is bound to have its effect in the long run 
for the mam pnnciplcs of caste are directly opposed to 
ptxigress which is the object of alt education But even 
the abandonment of the caste system among the 
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dssses would leave the bulk of the peculation of Indtt tm- 
affected In some of the more advanced native States 
pnmaiy education has been made free and compulsoiy, 
and a similar development may eventually be found possible 
in the rest of India The process is bound to be 8]ow> 
hovveveTi and until education is general and the so<aHed 
* depressed classes ** have been raised out of tfa«r humble 
position » we cannot expect to see the caste system — the 
growth of oentunes — ^laid aside 

H W B 



NATIVE STATES AND INDIAN HOME RULE 

By John Pollen lie ll d 

Long before Sir Vk alter 1 renre ad\ ocated a \wUc\ of Indian 

devolution, I to maintain that the bo^t and simplest 
iivav of givnog Home Rule to India if Home Rule be 
realK desired vwiuld be to coiLstitute Bombas Madras 
Calcutta and possib!> Karachi free cities and restore 
the rest of India to Native Chieftiins until Bnti^h Residents 
attached to their Courts the chief control of imtttfs of 
general conctm resting of course uith tin ImjHnnl ftovem 
ment 1 was Jed to this conclusion from f>l>srrvnni; how 
poucrlcss under the btrretanat \ iimwirt British officers 
as Heads of distnets to conduct tin ar| niiii'>trati(>n in ixin 
sonance with the genius of the Indiin peoples where is the 
sameofficers as Poiitiral Agents or Residents ucrcabtctodo 
good work m co-operating with tlic Native ( hiefs m personal 
rule and in that patriarchal form of administration which 
ithe people of India have a!u'i)s loved 

The eulogies bestowed b> Mrs IVsant and her new school 
of Home Rulers ' on the admirable administration of 
Native States such as Baroda confirm this view , and seem 
to me to prove that, in spite of the Western Agitator the 
country has not changed very much since I left it, and that 
rim pec^ks of India stiU retain thear innate ) earning for, 
and appreciation of, personal rule, and that the masses still 
prefer the Native SUte form of Government 
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In this connection it is interestmg to note that the"'* oqIosssI 
Ignorance ^ about things Indian nrhtcli has so long prevailed 
here at liome shows ngns of disappearing, and, of late, 
the Roufid Tahif has been discussh^ the question ol Native 
States In a very interesting artide in its December issue 
tr tells us that these States lie scattered in even patches 
throughout mteroal India from Cape Comonn to the Hima- 
layas, and that ** if the map of India were coloured ted for 
Rntish India and white for Native States, the general effect 
\ ould be a band of red all round the coast Ime and an 
irregular tessellated pavement of red and white withm ’ — 
tlie area covered b\ Native States being 675 267 square 
miles or about tv^o fifths of the whole of India These 
States ore inhabited b\ o\er 70000,00a persons constituting 
h'^tween one-fifth and one quarter of the entire population 
of the Peninsula and thoe 70000000 Indians are certainly 
Home Ruled 

The article explains ho>* this enormous area and this 
huge population came to remain outside the limits of direct 
British rule and sho\is hoM the Natn e States were preserved 
b> arrangement vkith the British Power the majontv of 
them (except the R ijput States) being of no great antiquity 
Most of the^c \atise States emerged in their present form 
from the chaos caused h\ the crumbling of the Mogul Empire 
during the fift> years following the declaration of war between 
1 ngland and France mao 1744 and the manner in which 
ih< V emerged and how Empire was llte^a^^ thrust upon the 
British IS well described b\ the writer lu the Rcmnd TabU 
"'ormerlv the Native States were isolated now they are 
l>eing drami closer together, and (as the Round Tabk article 
declares) events are undoubtedl> m'lrching to a position 
w here greater sohdintv betw'een the Chiefs and the Govern 
nient of India must be attained 
TI1US, it seems probable that room vnU gradually be 
found for some kind of representation on the Giunab 
of India of the great area covered by Native States, and 
two possible develc^ments rea\ here be indicated Ope 
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IS the extension of the Conf^ce »y»tem m lMp«ct ^ 
of *en«o1 .nt.«el to ‘he Native Suw 
Other IS the selection of a few Chiefs of the best type 
to assist at the deUberations of the I^slative CounaJ 
There is no matenal in India so good as the best of 
the Native Princes They may not possess the glxbness 
of tongues the forensic abilities the demagogic virtues of 
the lawyers who, under existing arrangements, hnd thwn* 


selves the leaders of Indian opinion But they know more 
of the real India they are accustomed to the responsibibttes 
of actual personal rule they realize the Impena) position 
much more keenly the> have had expenence of the limita 
tions and shortcomings of the masses and of their impassive- 
ness and sloumess to change the> are much more likely to 
be actuated h\ purcK impersonal motives thev are in fact, 
hkelv to be quite as v*a1uable counsellors as many who now 
attain that position 

In our modern democracies the personal factor is still 
as great as ever Much more is this the case in India which 
IS still at heart conservative and aristocratic Is it then 


unsafe to prophesv that the dav is not far oflT when the 
Government of India will be ghd to ciii into their Councils 
a few of those who represent most obviou^lv Iht person'll 
elemait which counts for so much m that touiiirv ^ 

That this da> is not f^r off isshoAii In H li the Cjaekwar s 
reply on behalf of the Chiefs to I ord Chelmsford s advance 
His Highne<;s said 

We are indeed happy to hesr all that vour Eacelienev 
has said in ivgurd to these Conferences ind sfieciallv with 
reference to vour Excellency s staunch s>mpathv with our 
aspirations as to the future outcome of such issetnbhes 
With the identity of interests which undoubtediv exists 
between the Bntish Government and the Ruling Pnaers 
and the posiUon which we en^oj it will at att times not only 
be of advantage to us but also a source of pleasure and 
satis&ctnm, to be of whatever assistance we can m the way 
of advwmg and perhaps assisting your Excellency and y^our 
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Oovenunent m importa&t problems concenun^ the affairs 
of ourselveSf our States and our peqp^le * 

The identity of the interests of the Supreme Goveminent 
and the Ruhng Pnnces being thus admitted, it becomes of 
grave importance to know what are the views of the latter 
regarding the extension of Home Rule in India, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the Post-War Reforms advo- 
cated by the nineteen elected non-official members of the 
Impenal X^egislative Council These reforms declare that 
what IS wanted is * not merely good government or official 
administration but govmment that is acceptable /o /Ae 
people because ti ts responstble to them One wonders what 
the Ruhng Chiefs wnll think of this They are bound up 
tn the bundle of life with Imperial Government How 
will they be affected ? What the Home Ruler demands is 
the complete control bv the Indian people of their ou*u 
affairs The Chiefs mav a<^k IMio are the “ Indian people ' 
or they ma> take it for granted that they themselves are 
the people The answer to the question is not so simple 
as some people think , but the question who are the people 
must be answered sooner or later 

Now all aell-uishers of India desire to see her sons 
rendered fit to administer their own country and enjoy mg a 
larger share m the government and as a matter of fact the 
Civil Service of India desires this md is already itself op^n 
to all Indians irrespective of caste or creed There is nothing 
to prevent any Indian entenng by the appointed door of Open 
Competition, and many Civil Servants consider that a larger 
share in the administration ought to be given to Indians 
and that disabilities with regard to thetr entrv into the 
commissioned ranks of the annv etc , ought to be removed 
Commissions are alreadv granted m the Army Medical 
Services and it is not easy to understand on what pnnaple 
commissions are granted to Indians to cut up His Majesty s 
subjects and refused to them to cut up the enemy 
Mr G B Clark is, therefore, quite wrong in thinking that 
the scheme of reforms put forward by the Nineteen ' wiU 
be strongly opposed by the Indum Civil Servants, as it will 
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d«pn\e them tif many of their privileges and of the highest 
i^ces — the plums of the Service to which the> aspire 
If they oppose it they will oppo% it on no such sordid 
grounds for, whatever the form of government ma\ be, the 
permanent official will ha\e to do the work, just as he does 
here m England in spite of tiie pretensions and pretences of 
the elect of the people ! So the Ovil Service however com 
posed has nothmg to fear for itself from Home Rule 

What the Ovilians do object to is the danger to the 
coutitiy from the unscrupulous manner in which the Agitator 
endeavours to make bod blood between them and the people 
bv \ilifving and misrcprcsentmg the wholt Service The 
Agitator attributes to the ctvitian administrator the poverty 
and all the woes of India and charges him with not making 
the progress of India hw sole or main consideration Could 
anv charge be more false malignant and ridiculous Uut 
simple and thoughtless people are sometimes taken in bv »t 
and the Agitator known this 

As a matter of fact as their record shows Indian Civilians 
have as a bodv recognised from earh dav« their responsi 
bdities to India and the Indian^ and though sometimes 
condemned to pvss the best of their hve^ in distrtf ts diwolate 
and drv have woHced with a vail for thr good of the people 
they served and have cordially svmpathi20d with legitimati 
Indian aspirations 

It further seems to be forgotten that the Bntish and 
other Europeans in India thou|L.h not natives of the s<hI 
or even permanent residents have nevertheless done more 
for the development of the country than the Indi ms them 
sdves and have therefore some claim to share m anv system 
of Home Rule that mav be adopted 

In the latest Hmne Rule leaffet just received from Bombav 
m t^er to demonstrate the extreme poverty of the people 
a fantastic companson is made with much elaboration be* 
twees the actual annual cost of keeping a pnsoner m gaol 
--whicii u Bengal is given as Rs 6i 4 1— the average 
anniiai inoame per head of population outside Uie ga^, 
vrhidi b taken to be only R» 50 But the units are really 
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not of the same genus, and no cmnpanson between them is 
possible The prisoners in co^iy gaols are mdividuals cut off 
from their families, whereas the population outside the gaol 
IS made up of families, including members from the grand* 
sire to the babe, and the average of Rs 30 a head for each 
individual member of the family (supposing the familv to 
consist of five members) would make up an income of Rs 150 
a Year or 12 8x) a month — the usual pay of a police head 
constable in old times But figures are at their best delusive 
things and it gives a better idea of the position to point out 
the plain fact-~emphasized b\ Sir William Wedderbum — 
that in India human life can he sustained on one anna a 
da> Thi*) IS perfectly true and I for mv part would ratha 
be a pauper in India on a oenny a day than exist on 
sevenpence a dav in England The poverty in India is 
nothing like the povcm prevailing m parts of London and 
Dubbn,and the ansuer to the question •• How do the millions 
of indigent Indians make both ends meet is that thev do 
make them meet in the anna and not m the graveyard or 
m the burning grounds as the Home Rule pamphleteer 
hvstencalh asserts The conclusion that Home Rule will 
renied\ the poverti of India *ind that therefore the attain 
numt of Home Rule is unquestionably the most urgent and 
important political and economic problem before the coun* 
tr\ ' IS a ridiculous conclusion lliere is high authonts for 
saving The poor \t have with vou alnays * , and aia> * it 
u onK too true that the same proportion of population is 
msufhcientK ted in Oreat Britain a* in India Our first 
itideaiours then, should be to help the poor and to raise 
and enlighten the masM.*s and it is false to assert that ^e 
( tvil Service has not striven to do this with the funds at 
Its disposal or that the political development of India has 
not commanded the earnest attention of the British Govern* 
ment The reverse » the truth I And Home Rulers will 
onK harm the cause thev profess to have at heart by 
false assertion* It is now admitted that India pays 
Bntain no tnbute that the greater port of the so-caUed 
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** dram * consists of what the late Mr Justice Ranadc 
called mtoest on moneys advanced to or m vested in our 
country (and so far from complammg we have reason to 
be thankful that we have a creditor who supplies our needs 
at such a low rate of interest) and that the Impena! land 
tax or ground^rent does not on the whole amount to more 
than one^fifth of the surplus produce of India, although 
Mr Keir Hardie once had the hardihood to declare that over 
a great part of the country the British Government extorted 
7 % per cent of the gross produce of the land 

But, however loudh tlie Home Rulers of India ma> 
proclaim fictions for facts, the Native Rulers of the land 
knou the truth and there is happiK no lack of sane and true 
Indian Patriots hke the late Mr S M Dikshit of Bombay 
viho declared that the peaceful progress of British Ruli in 
India was the most eloquent testimonv to the solid apprecia 
tion b\ the mass of the population of the benefits it confers 
on all nnks and conditions of men m the countrv The 
real strength of that rule he dechred was the moral faith 
which the people ns a whole reposed in the power of the 
Government to guide it destinv and to le id it on m the path 
of progress and happmes«5 bo I-ord Svcienham is quite 
r^ht m holding th It British Rule m India cmonlv bcjustihid 
if, in addition to maintaining Law Order and equal justice 
for all It IS directed to ietdiT^ the people onward and up 
ward bndgmg over the gulfs whirii divide them and smooth 
mg their path to Nationhood and Self-Government It will 
thus be seen that whatever the angle of vision l>oth I^rd 
Sydenham and Sir William Wedderbum seem m substantial 
agreement as to the desirability of pursuing a noble and 
generous policy But all well wishers of India must depre- 
cate and deplmv •• immoderate ' demands (even though put 
forward by Moderates ) and unreasonable moves or hasty 
rushes, only too likely to result m luinn it might take centuries 
to undo At any rate, all must agree that vtlifkatioa of 
faithful frmids and servants is not the way to wm Home 
Rule far India 
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MILITARY NOTES 

Lieutenant General F H Tyrrell 

There are some who r^ard the present War as the gr^test 
the Nvorld has ever seen mv<^vmg more countries and array- 
ing more combatants than an> previous combination of 
forces It mav prove interesting therefore to compare it 
with some of the great wars recorded m historv The Thirty 
ears \\ ar inv olv ed the vv hole of Gennan\ , the Netherlands, 
I ranee Spam Sweden and Denmark Great Bmam bad 
her own civil wir on at the time The War of the Spanish 
Suuetsion involved Great Bntam France Spam the German 
Empire Holland Savov and the greater part of Italy 
winch was then a bone of contention between Spam and 
Austria At the same time Sweden single-handed, was 
fighting Denmark Poland, Russia and Prussia and the 
German Empire wns waging a war against the Turks m 
Hun}^ar> which lasted for seventeen years For the space 
of ten >ears or more there was not a single country in 
Europe that was not at war unless wc except Switzerland 
which was busilv engaged m supplying thousands of soldiers 
impartially to both belligerent* for value received In 
the War of the Austrian Succession Great Bntain vras the 
ally of Austria against France Spam, and Prussia Holland 
and Savoy joined in the fray as allies of the Empress while 
many of the minor States of Germany followed the example 
of Prussia and took sides wnth France This war was fou^t 
out la Asia and America bv the French Spaniards, and 
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English, and the same was the case in the Seven Years' 
War, which followed dose upon it in which Great Britain 
and Prussia stood together against almost the whole Conti 
nent France, the German Empire, Russia Sweden and Spam 
being all banded together to destro} the growing power of 
Prussia and they might uell have succeeded but for the 
financial aid which we afforded to Frederick the Great 
The senes» of wars provoked bv the French Revolution 
lasted with hardlv anv intermission for two*ancI twenty 
yearn Great BnUiin wa^ at war with Frince dunng the 
whole of this time with only two breaks of a vear each — 
onem 1803 and one in 1814 In i8i5e\er\ countrv in Europe 
was engaged in war and most of them the theatre of active 
operations Turkev was engaged in reconquering SerMi 
with the armies which had been set free b\ the cessation of 
her war with Russia in 1812 Not oiiK was all Europe 111 
arms but the United States was at war with England and 
Atnencans and Canadians were fighting on the Great Lakes 
>Ve had then no difficulties to solve in dealing with the nghts 
of neutrals because there were none 

But the iH'esent War surpasses all others in the use of the 
new elements of aenal and submarine warfare, and also in 
the numbers of the combatants engaged l'robabl> no such 
multitudes were ever seen even when the nomadic nations 
of Barbarians in which every man was a uairior overran 
the provinces of the Roman Empire The hordes at the head 
of which Cbai^hiz Khan and his sons overthrew the Empire 
of the Saracens are stated by Oriental liistonans to have 
numbered a million of men Iheir oi^nization scheme 
provided that aumber but it is impossible to say whether 
It was ever actually reached Ibe Turkish army which 
besieged Vienna in 1683 was estimated at 200,000 men, but 
doubts may be entertained of the accuracy of its muster 
roJls Napoleon collected an army of more than 4004100 
^g^ting men from all the nations of Europe to invade Russia 
10 1812, the tai^t host that had ever been seen in the field 
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212 European (vars» but its numbers proved rather a source 
of weakness than of strength In those days there were 
no railways and few roads m Eastern Europe, and the 
services of supply and transport broke down under the 
enormous strain To-day four or 6ve army corps with a 
total strength of 400,000 men would hardly be considered 
to constitute an army Steam and clectncity and unproved 
communications and methods of supply have made what was 
imp<^ble to Napoleon possible to a modem war lord 
What a mercy to humanity that the mind of Bonaparte 
never grasped the idea of universal and compulsory military 
service and what a misfortune that it first occurred to the 
mind of a Prussian statesman ! 

But universal liability to bear arms in the national cause 
ts> as old at least as the days of Joshua, and the wheel has 
unlv come round to the original toming-pomt The in 
vention of firearms and the superiority of the expert mer 
cenary to the raw Militiaman chac^id the nuhtary system 
of Europe m the sixteenth century, and standing armies 
recruited by voluntary enlistment took the place of the 
feudal levies The old Militii >yi»tcms continued to exist 
but were neglected and disregarded King Frederick 
William the eccentric fatlitf of Frederick the Gdreat, m whose 
madneSsS there was a good deal of method instituted i 
conscription in Prussia, each parish in the kingdom being 
required to furnish its quota of recruits for the Roval \nny 
This innovation did not find favour in other countries until 
Carnot the War Minister of the French Revolution, adopted 
It as the basis of his scheme of army organization and thus 
provided forces which outnumbered those of the European 
Coalition brought agsinst tb«n All other nations were 
then forced m self defence to fall into line with the French 
method tnder very similar conditions all the nations of 
Europe liave found themselves obliged to follow the lead of 
Prussia first in the introduction of short service and a Rescarve 
lyatem, and secondly of universal compulsory mditarv 
amnee Our great army reformer, Lord Cardwell, was so 
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clever that he imagtnedl that he could obtain all the advant-* 
ages o£ the Plrussian system without paying the Prussian 
pnoe for it, and introduced short service and a Reswe into 
the Bnti^ Army without the corollary of coinpulsum It 
was hke acting the play of Hamlet * with the part of 
Hamlet omitted Every soldier knew that the Cardwell 
scheme of army reform was a farce designed for the mtotam* 
ment of the igiuM^t pubhc and most of them bdieved that 
we sliould have to resort to conscnption we had been 

engaged for six months in a European war as a matter of 
fact, we have been able to stave off the necessity of resorting 
to compulsion for nearly two \ear^ If Lord Cardwell 
had grasped the obvious fact of the situation as the late 
lamented Lord Roberts did it is quite possible that this 
war might never have been forced on us at all, for our 
vrell known military unpreparedness was a pnmar> factor 
m the expectations of the German Cabinet that Great Bntaiii 
would stand out of the War and that even if she did come 
into It her military action would be a negligible quantity 
Loid Cardwell s chief achieiement »ids the abolition of the 
Purchase system a s)stenri which was utterU indefensible iti 
theory, but vet worked well m practic< However it was an 
anachronism which could no longer be tolerated in the 
nineteenth century The rest of Lord Cardwell s reforms 
might well have been left alone hts Reserve svslern was the 
In^man s plan for lecq^hemng his bl'iiikec b> cutting a 
stnp from the top and sewing it on to the bottom and he 
effected many needless and useless reforms m inilitarv 
aomeoclature changing the titles of Ensign and Comet to 
and Lieutenant, Drum Major to Sergeant>Drummer and 
so on, apparently to imbue the mind of the British public 
with the idea that great reforms were being effected in our 
army system while in reality only old names were being 
changed for new ones Most of the measures for which 
Lord Haldane has been lately praised by his admirers in 
the cohunas of the Press might come under the same category 
he changed the name of some imhtary institutum, and the 
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man m tba street thought that he hod changed the thuig 
itsdf Thus he changed the time*h(moured and histfHical 
name of the Mihtia to the meaningless appellation of Speaal 
Reserve and he rechnstened the M Volunteers as the new 
Temtonal Force Such changes as uere made in the terms 
of enlistment, etc , could very well have been made \nthout 
any change of title The name of Special Reserve is an 
especial misnomer for these battahons are not Reserve 
battahons at all, but are depot battahons for feeding the 
battahons of the line A Reserve battahon would be a 
battahoD composed of Reservists like the German Landimhr 
battahon The title of the Temtonal Force was a happiw 
effort, and the addition of field artillery to it must be placed 
to Lord Haldane s credit a measure which has been made 
the most of by his admirers m the Press, who quite forget, or 
perhaps omit to mention, the large reductions he made m our 
rt*guiar arm% particularlv in the hea\-v artillery Sixty 
\ears ago the Emperor Napoleon 111 said that future wars 
would be decided by the artillery arm His foresight has 
been justified h\ the events of the present War He was 
not a great General, but he did know something of military 
affairs 

in some respects the Germans have in this War revested 
to the practices of the Dark Ages From medieval times 
forward it has nev er been considered lawful bv the avihzed 
peoples of Europe to exact forced labour from a pns<mer of 
war The only exception (which proves the rule) was made 
in the case of Turkish or otho* mfidel captives who were not 
considered to be entitled to Christian treatment They 
were employed as galley-slaves in France, Spain, and Italy 
well into the nineteenth ^ntury But to use any Christian 
as a slave bv exacting forced labour from him would put his 
captors out of the pale of avihxatioo Now the Gmians 
have done this thing 

Another iniquitous innovation, of udnch other combatants 
besides Germany have been guilty, is the impnsonmeiit of 
civilians and non-combatants, the barbarity of tiie practice 
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bemg cloaked bv the name of * niterameut ' When 
Napoleon in 1803 arrested a)l the British residents and 
travdlcn in France on the outbreak of war^ m retaliation 
for the seizure of French ships on the hi^fa seas a peat 
ootciy was raised m the United Kinpiom against his action 
as a breach of international Hu The practice of intemini, 
men of militan age, of coor^ nafuralii arises out of thr 
new practice of universal mditarv service but old men 
and those obvioush unfit for intlitarv dutv hive also betn 
interned llie best thing we could havi done uith all the* 
Germans and Austrians in CnuUnd at the beguunng of the 
War would have been to ha\( repatriated then straight 
awa^ The German Government would then hive had no 
ezeuse for detaining English civilians m captivitv 
The Gomans have non filled the cup of their infam> to 
the bnm bv reducing thousands of Belgian rivtinns to 1 
condition of slaver) 

There has latelv been in<)uir> made in the Houses of Parh i 
ment rato the allied unsatisCactorv conditions prevaiiinis 
10 some Indian mihtarv hospitals When the late Duki 
of Buckingham was Governorof Madras he paid a first vivit 
to a hospital there, and seeing in thi corridor a bamboo 
erectitm of three stages on each of which a )ari,e eartheunare 
water pot was placed , inquired the use of it from the surgeon 
in charge The latter informed him that it w^as the single 
wateT'filtcr coinnK>nl> U5«*d in the country a layer of chan ual 
was deposited in the uppermost pot and u laser of sind in 
the midmost one the water was poured mto the topmost 
vessd and percolated throu^ the charcoal mto the second 
one, and through the sand into the third and lowest one 
whence it was drawn for drinking The iJuke who was 
above all things a practical business man reached up and 
put his hand into the topmost vessel No charcoal there t 
he sud ' And no sand here as hr put his hand into the 
second water pot The native hospital attendants, who 
regard the practice of filtering dnnkmg water as an amiable 
bot mutumal foible of tiieir English masters, had not troubled 
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themselves to replenish the charcoal and sand m the pots, 
and the patients were drinking unhltered water A native 
would often draw dnnking-water straight from the topmost 
pot rather than wait for the water to porolate through to 
the lowest one No doubt the delinquents heard some home- 
truths from the Sui^eon Major when the Duke s back was 
turned, but the moral of the tale is, that when you want a 
thing done in India, you should yourself see it done, and not 
le^se It to the discretion of a native whose views as to the 
necessity or propriety of doing it may differ widely from your 


own 
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THE WAR AND THE KAISER 
6v Uajor Gcsesal Sir Alpred Ti^rnfr 
GERMA.NV IN ECROP!- 

The Anglican Bishop for North and Central Europe «ho 
has undertaken the pirai5e%torthv mission of \ isiting RuhJeben 
with of couise the consent of the German Government 
IS, as reported under the extraordmar> impression that the 
Kaiser yre& opposed to the War but was ONeruetghed bv 
the Crown Pnnee and his camanlla which consisted of the 
worst types of Prussian GencraJs-^namcIv \on Haeschr 
Von FalkenhaMi, \ on Einem and \ on Kcssel No opinion 
could be more erroneous Hie Kaiser is not a man to 
bfook oppositimi from au\one especiaU> from his cmI 
jiunded, degenerate heir, '^holn he had parked off in dis 
grace to banishment once or twice for opposing his wdJ 
while he had deprived no less person<i than \on Bissing 
and Von Hindcnburg of their commands of army corps 
for danng to advance opinions contrarv to his own It 
seems extraordinary that anv of our coUDtr> men should seek 
to mitigate the guilt of this arch criminal who bears the 
chief respoQsibilitv for aU the misery and sorrow all the 
loss, death, and destruction that this >\ar has caused, and 
anil cause for y ears to come The Kaiser s own orders should 
show on whom the guilt lies At any cost of life the con- 
temptible little army of Geoeral French ’was to be destroyed, 
at any saenfioe were Pans. Calais, and Verdun to be taken, 
and now, nt fas own words. Rumania, which has presumed to 
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take ndes against the Hun, is to be destroyed, and in order 
to find a pretext for d(»ng so, lying Tcports have already 
been made that Rumanian civilians have fired on Gennea 
troops We all know what this means — ^namely, that the 
diabolical outr^es, the crimes of murder rapine, and pillage, 
which appeal so forcibly to the Teutonic mmd, and which have 
desolated Belgium, Northern France and Serbia, are to be 
repeated m Rumania by Von Palkenhayn (said to be the most 
cruel ruthless General even in Germanv) and his tzoc^, 
bv his mder acting under the command of the All Highest 
It IS ol great interest to note the evolution of the hatred 
of Great Bntain b> the Kaiser and his flock I uas in 
Germany evtfx 3 ear for some few years from i S96, and 
attended officiall) the manceuvres of German army corps 
I v^as received v^ell and often cordially by the ofBcers 
and perceived no coldness nor slight tiU the South African 
War, uheu the demeanour of some officers with whom I 
came into contact was decidedh unfnendl> The im 
pertinent telegram of the Imperial bust body, which was 
generally supposed to have been penned b> Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein m he congratulated Pre'^ident 

Kruger on hating defeated and captured the Jamieson 
raiders was laughed at as an act of impulsive folK , though, 
as will be remembered it created a perfect furor here, that 
the insolent Hohenzollem should have dared to interfere 
in our affairs Ihis feeling however soon subsided and 
Vireat liritain went to sleep again instead of being awakened 
to the first signs of the hatred of us bv the Kai^ Thm 
came the Boer War, when this hatred broke out and found 
expression m every part of Germany, and especially in the 
Pre<s portion« of which published the most outrageous in* 
suiting cartoons throwing ndicuk on our Kmg, Edward Vll , 
on Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and on our soldiers 
rtus showed the real feeling towards us of the Kaiser and the 
German people, which, though partly concealed with that 
astuteness and treachery so charactertsbc of the Hun, has 
never subsided, and was brought to vdute heat when we, 
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as jn hotoour bound, declared vtst a^^inst Germany for 
having^ oTiDinaily tom up the treaty of rSjp, and instead 
of keeping her engagements to Belgium inwded her and 
massacred her people, because they did not joyfully fiT^et 
the German Army, but attempted to protect their own from 
the hordes of Hun bandit^ nhich dehied their to them, 
sacred soil Long has the Kiiser plotted this War upon 
emulation and humanitv and e-*peciallv did he prepare fw 
It when he began to create the German v in order to 
wrest eventuallj the trident from us fn June iqoS the 
Kaiser held a s«cret counai at I’otsdam which Prince 
Henry of Prussia the principal officers of State and heads 
of the armjr end new, were present an account of this 
meeting and what passed at it came into the hands of Mr 
William Le Queux who has been much in GiTmany and 
whose e\es ha\e long been open to the iniquitous plot which 
she was preparing Doubts have been expressed as to the 
genuineness of this report but all one can sav is that the 
plans set forth in it b\ the Kaiser have been attempted one 
and all He is reported to hi^e said that \ on Moltke true 
to hi> inhented great name would demonstrate to the world 
that Ge^man^ has not be*en re«tinc on hir laureU of 1870-71 
but hns bfen preparing ever ^inee for oar \\ hen \ on MoUkc 
died a few months ago the Kai'^er teieCT^phtd a message 
of condolence to his fainiU in which he sjid that he had 
been devoting all bis life and energies to the preparation 
for this War, Moltke hemg his chief of the staff Still 
notwatbstanding this absolute pror»f of tJir Kaiser s heinous 
guilt there are those who would have us bthrve that the 
Imperial hypocrite who perpetualK mvok* the varied 
name of God is not penonallv responsible for the War 
in whica, after France and Russia had been crushed Great 
Bntaia was to be invaded and destroyed our fleet having 
been sunk by means of Zeppelins and our army being of no 
aitoount, and then he quoted the words of the old swnsh 
bodeler Btdeher, " ^^at a splendid city Lemdon iwll he 
to sack I * Mr Le Queuz telb us fhoin the notes he recmied 
of the sDeedt from one who was present, that at its conclusion 
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an old white headed Gentfal, Von Kesaei, one of the 
camanlla was so excited that he knelt at the Kaiser s feet 
and, kissing his hand, exdauned ‘ It is the \oice of God 
that has spoken through your Majesty, whom He has chosen 
to be the instrument of destroying the nightmare of Bntish 
supremacv Ihis scene reminds one of a someahat 
siimlar episode recorded m Holy Writ, when Herod was 
(ttered in like manner, and came to a reniarkablj uatimelj 
eud The guilt of the Kaiser is proved to the hilt, it is he 
w ho has killed the soul of Germany and made of her a people 
who are corrupt and do abominable things there is none 
that doc*th good no not onet He has flattered them as 
the salt nf the earthi and be has filled them with greed by 
his proinists that the fall of the British Empire should 
make Geririaiiv not only the greatest and richest of nations, 
but alsct that a ^gantic and hitherto unheard of mdemmty 
should be levied <in England and France, so that the War 
should be paid for bv her enemies Anyone who has read 
Mr Curtin s letters in The and Da\t\ Mati can recognize 
the deadly hatred of Great Britain which is> fanned by the 
flre^ating Lutheran Uergv who invent hate prayers and 
hate h>inns atraiiist and poison, as thc> have done for 
vears past tin jnind> of the children As the doctrine of 
hnitc force is uiculcatcd bv the Oerniaii Government, so 
i-^ the docenne of hate and de->cructioo of Great Britain 
preached bv the Lutheran Giurch, tins should prevent 
well meaning mtn hkv l/nd Bo^e from advising us nut to 
hate the Germans — to siv nothing of the pacifists and cranks 
in our midst who would like to see a premature peace made 
with Germany, that infamous Power the means to 

repeat her sanguinary crimes against civilization and 
humanity The following extract from a letter of a leading 
wealthy, and capable man of business in Gemianv show's the 
bitter rancour of his class against us, a rancour which has 
long existed, but has been most carefully concealed Sir John 
Wolfe Barry* gives this mteresting production to the world 
This IS what the German says ** The poisonous seed sown 

* tr* 3 m the CtmktU Miggaann Stpt«mhw 1916 . 
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by your good King, Edward VIl , has sprung up It is a 
well known fact that the great aun of his life, to which 
he devoted all his energy, was to unite the whole world 
m one bond against GennaR^, to annihilate that hhted 
nation 

We shall win because we are hgliting for the right, for 
our national existence, for avilization Without England s 
intervention the Ail^ar \vould ha\e been inconcQvabie 

Because we ha\e attained great prospent> by ilnlity 
and hard work, the hatred and jealousy y ou bear us Germans 
has grown bey ond all bounds The embarrassing competition 
must be crushed so that you can go on m your comfortable 
decadent position 

In order that a people particularly C hristian max attain 
this worthy goal the barbarian hordes of the Slavs arc 
mobilized against the champions of civilization (sfc/) to 
whom the world owes so much 1 he nations of Africa are 
looted against us and we are even betrayed in japan 
This last act has r used a storm of indignation in our countrx 
which would alarm xou had xou any idea of it Cnglai d 
will certainly make terrible amends for this underhand 
deed The hatred that is raging, amon^ Oermanv s sixty 
seven miUtons will a\ei 4 .c itself on t iigland m v most fvarful 
way For a hundred vears the h< of excrx Ovmian will 
be clendicd whenever the word LngUnd is spoken Ami 
so on ad tn/imium 


CERMAW IN ASIV 

The contents of this letter arc useful as showing those 
who still tell us not to hate Germany what feelings are 
entertained by Germans of Uie most intelltgent busmens 
classes, of whom the wTiter i» a fair representative much 

prefer the advice of our icrtat natioou) hero l^rd Nelson, 
to that of Lord Bryce 1 be former when asked by one uf 
those individuals who are tolerated in peace, but who are lu 
tolerable m war, whether he did not consider it wicked to 
hate his enemy, lepbed ' I am not such a hypoente as 
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to iove him that hates me, oor t£ he hits me on one cheek to 
offer him the other No, by God I knock him down 
There is no question as to the deadly hatred that is felt 
towards us by the entire population of Germany, which, 
as the writer of the above letter declares, will last for a 
century The War is one to the knife, and must be fought 
out to the bitttf end, till either the Bntish or the German 
Empire goes under, and when the latter takes place, which 
It assuredi> will though the end is not in sight >et the 
Kaiser and his vile dynasty, who have been the cause of all 
the vrars in Europe the last dft> years and of many before 
must disappear Joseph McCabe who knows the Kaiser 
au fond writes m his book The Kaiser, his Personality 
and Career that the hrst and most important deduction — 
indeed the onlv one — that he can draw from the character 
and doings of the Kaiser is if he is suffered to remain on the 
throne of Germany (even a Gennany without Alsace-Lorraine, 
Posen, and East Prussia) he will expend all his remaimng 
vitality on a stupendous subtle and utterlv unscrupulous 
effort to secure rc\ engc This is certain for Prussia left with 
any power at all as Napoleon, to his ][,reat r^et after Jena 
m iSo 6 when his arm\ humbled her to the dust, found out 
will have wonderful recuperatiie force The diplomacy 
of some Allied politiaans hav been weakness itself but they 
cannot sink so low as to knuckle to the infamous Hohen 
zollems or spare them after the War It is not to be wondered 
at that the Germans hate the Japanese only second to our 
selves and they hav e some reason for doing so lliey were 
the principal means of thwarting Ja]>an in h«r efforts to 
acquire Port Arthur it the end of the JapaneseChinese 
War which Japan nghtlv will not forgive nor foiget, especi- 
ally as the acquisition of it cost her such temblc saenhees 
of life in the Russo-Japanese War She has amply taken 
her revimge In the year 1807 Gmnany, m the most im- 
pudent manner forced China to cede to her the district of 
Tsingtau, or Kiao-Chiao Bay, one of the best situated places 
OB the coast of that Empire The pretext was the murder 
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of two German m<s««ionaries a of ruffians The 

German*} made a model settl^nent in the place and fortified 
It ver^ strongly It became m time bv far the most attractive 
resort m China, and the afforesting of the district which had 
been almost bare of trees, speaks \olume^ for the skill and 
energy of the Germans who expended it is said >erv nian> 
miUions m developing thar fraudulently «ei2ed rolonv 
What they thought of it mav be gathered from the telegram 
that the Kaiser sent to the Chancellor Tnnce Hohenlohe 
on Januarv 5 i8g8 in which he congratulated him on having 
acquired Kiautschau as a mo*it gionuus accomplishment 
The Japanese with the British havt wrested this bootv 
from the Germans and it now remains and will remain 
in the hands of the Japanese who hait dom such inmm 
parable service to thi Mhed cause 
The late Lord Sahsburs no doubt made the greatest 
error m his career when he ceded Heligoland to tin C»ernians 
but he far more thaui atoned for it b\ his most far-seeing and 
statesmanlike act of entenng into n trcat\ with Japan 
Though we do not hear so much of her work in this 
becanse she has not been encaj^cd tn am actu'il hghcmg 
since tlic capture of l^iingtau h<r trMCi Imm bem immense 
to us and our other AMk-x Sin liolds and ^urd-^ tfie I astern 
seas and keeps them clear of l>t4rman'> she and tin. Russians 
landed troops and helped us to subdue tht \(r\ daiikcrous 
revolt at Singapore which caused niucli bloodshed tnd w hu h 
was instigated by the treacherous Cfermans who lised 
there amongst our people and enjoved their hu^pit liitv 
Her navv escorted our troopships to fraiirt thus releasing 
a Jaige portion of our fleet for work elsewhere Eier) 
factory m her Empire ts commandeered for the production 
of arms and munitions for the Aihes prmupsUs for her 
dose fnetu! Kussia whose recovery of her imhtars pmubon 
which was so dangerously threateoed bv Hmdeiiburg last 
year » roainly due There is no firmer alliance than that 
which exults between Russia and Japan founded as it is 
on mutual reH>ect and admiration and greatly on the 
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Russian side, owing to the admirably humane manner in 
which the Japanese treated the Russian pnsoners of war in 
lapan Compare this with the savage and bestial manner 
m which the Germans have treated their pnsoners, and 
especially those which are Bntish The Japanese %rauld 
never have dreamed of murd^ng Edith Cavell or Captain 
i ryatt, but the German mentioned aboxe, as a prominent 
manufacturer, describes th^ as the most treacherous, 
most contemptible most un$,rateful people that the earth 
holds I Had not the Germans been totally without a 
'••tnse of humour the writer would have perceived that 
hi** descnptiou of the Japanese is remarkably applicable 
to his own country men of to-*da^ only to make it complete 
one would ha\e to add th< most cruel to the category 
of sms 1 his enonnousl\ widespread War has affected the 
Cast equaiK with tin. West and the designs of the German 
megalomaniac reached as far in the former as m the latttf 
and have equally failed Tsmi^tau was meant to be a founda- 
tion of a Oermin Empire in the East and Yuan Shi Kai the 
late Chimsc I*resKlent hid bwn bought o\er by German 
gold and wis doubtless a tool 111 German hands to aid in 
lanryinig out thtir '»iinster desu.im which included the utter 
de->tractioa of the lipaucse Empire after Europe had been 
i>roui,ht down to thi Kaistr sfu-t ind Amcnca had submitted 
to ills sway Shall wc eyer know whnt was the magnitude 
of the Raiser s mej,'ilom um^ 

Nothing Ind been in^lecUd to give him the power to call 
himsctf Emperor of tht world and a partner of the Almightv 
\moiu, the places to he seircd at the beginning of the War 
was Hritish North fionico, tiu northern portion of the vast 
island of Borneo It hes well on the route to the East 
to China. Japan. New Guinea, and Australia, it has fine 
harbours and a good coal mine and would have made like 
Ismgtau an excellent station for the German Navy Hie 
North German Uovd Company had purchased the Holt 
line of steamers winch ran from Singapore to North Borneo, 
ind had acquired nearly all the trade between the two 
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When 1 left North Borneo for Hong Kongm I9i3»there were 
five steamers m the harbour of Sandakan the capital of 
the colony, all flymg the Goman flag Siortly before the 
outlnreak War, Von Specs squadron steamed into Maruda 
Bay, at the north of the island, to pay a friendly visit, and 
the oflKcm woe received with cordiality and treated with 
hospitality They no doubt made a thorough inspection 
of that portion of the island and formed their plans for 
SMzmg Maruda Bay, a splendid harbour Fortunately thi5 
squadron lies at the bottom of the sea, off the Falkland 
islands, for it might ha\e effected an enormous amount of 
harm to our Eastern possessions and those of our Allies 
1 wiU conclude by relating the following little incident, which 
IS fait of meaning When war was declared on August 4 
with Gennany, a telegram was sent to the Goxemor of North 
Borneo to inform him of the fact When it arrived an 
offiaal was sent to warn the captain of a North German 
Uoyd steamer which lav m Sandakan harbour When he 
went on board he saluted the captain uho was a German 
naval officer, and said that he regretted to inform him that 
war had been declared The captain exclaimed Between 
whom ^ * and when told between Gre^t Britain and Oermanv , 
be shouted Mem Gott ' three tears before it was intended < 
A straw shows which way the wind blows and this trivial 
incident betra>s the treachery of Germans whom wc freelv 
admitted among us and to whom wc gave the greatest 
liberty and licence to go where thev liked and do Mhat they 
liked Had the maniacal Kaiser been contented to wait 
for thne years more dunng which Germany s prodigious 
preparations to destroy us would have been ineomparably 
greater, and ourv probably infinitely less, the danger 
to our Empire would have been mcomparabiy greater 
Now, m spite our unpreparedness for war, the extreme 
danger is past, though, as bir William Robertson, m whose 
abifity, judgment and force of character the Empire has 
n^tly perfect confidence, has lately said, an two of his 
straight«to*tlie*point, commoo^ense speeches, we must use 
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ftU possible exertions and strain every nerve» and if we do 
so, there is no doubt that we and our Allies will gain the 
complete victory we desire, and that the Kaiser, the fans at 
ortgo of the War and all its hideous acGmnpanimeiits, will 
share the fate of one infinitely greater than be — ^Napoietm-* 
and that we shall be able to quote i^arding him, as Sir 
Walter Scott did of the great French Emperor 

noo ad culmiaa reran 
lajtntos creviise queror toUimtur m altum 
Ut lapeu gnviofe rtuint -^C/auA/m in /tu finnm . 

Rumours of offers of peace from the Kaiser have to-day 
been heard from the German Chancellor It is too soon to 
consider v^hat they mean It is impossible to believe that 
anv terms would be offered bv the Germans which would 
not leave them povver to renew their mfamous and criminal 
attacks on the liberty of the world, or to think that any 
terms made by them would not be broken whenev^ it 
suited them Mere scraps of paper 1 T tmto Dantwa ei 
dona faretUts ' 
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Bv £ H Paiuc£r 

Lt toi eU mart net tf riH* 

The new President made his bow to the ^orld on thr 7th 
of June m the fonovnag simpte and unexceptionable term^ 

* fl, the unworthyj \ Oan hung on the 7th day of this month 
took Qp the IVcsidency Conscious of my slender capacity 
1 am fully alive to the risks I run and all i can do it to abide 
bv the laws and strengthen the Republic [tlie same s^ord 
as used id 843 ac when the King or Emperor 
Bed, and a Duumvirate administered until 828, when thi 
same exiled Emperor died and his son uas recalled to the 
throne] * in the hc^ of constituting a 'state governed b) 
Law Let offiaab and people of all classes join in realizing 
this smtiment and with all their mind and strength aid 
me wiiere lacking which is m> fullest hope ’ 

From the accoropanying portrait it will be seen that 
Li Y&an>hung is no Vere de Vere in external gracei and 
that hts features have rather a biatoese cast H»s family 
name tn the northern dialects, tike that of the late X4 Hung 
dhumg 1$ pitHKKinced tike the English Hr Lee, but in its 
inherent etymological salue it u Mr Lie (as in whilst 
the deceased atatesman had in his family name lateot beat ’* 
to the value of Mr Lay, apart from this, moreover, tb< 
tmiei ” are widely different, and this dtsimctiou nothing 
but the voice cmi eiqireas Ls Yttan-bung was certainly 
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not bom great, nor had he in any way achieved greatness , 
but j^iakespeare tells us that some have greatness thrust 
upon them '* and Li Yhan-hung s was clearly a case m point, 
the reason probably being that, when the revolution broke 
out in T9I I , he alone of known military commanders did not 
pilfer from his own men by falsifying amounts and pocketing 
or levying percentages upon their pay It is generally 
understood that Ylian Sh!>lc*ai, the hrst man to organize 
a contoited and efficient army in China, introduced this 
good new simple plan at Siao-chan near Tientsin in 1897-8 
Li Yaan-hung, as just stated was forced by his admiring 
soldiery to hold the r^ublican f<nt at Wu-ch ang when the 
revolution provoked in part by the forward ' railway 
policy in Sz ChSvan somewhat prematurely broke out in 
October, 1911 and shortly afterwards when Yiian Shl-k ai 
wA% sent for m hot haste to Peking after his failure to induce 
the Wu-ch ang revolutiomsts to accept the really excellent 
Manchu Constitution long elaborated and now definitely 
offered Li Vtlan hung did his best to support Yuan, pro- 
vided however that the special privileges appertaining to 
Manchus reserved under the Constitution should be abolished 
It IS not generallv understood that, m the years immediateK 
previous to her sudden death in 1908 the old Dowager 
had really come round to genuine reform much on the lines 
originally conceived bv the preapitate and rash young 
Emperor in 1898 acting under the guiding stimulus of 
K^ang Yu wei *ind Liang K 1 ch ao What could be mine 
genuine or unexpected than her famous opium counterblast 
of 1906 Education, justice, Manchu privileges anny re- 
form, soldierly self-respect, etc , were all being placed on a 
footing consonant with modem ideas, as practicalfy tested 
by Yuan at Tientsin Inie the law reforms had not yet 
been formally nccepted but they were on the highroad to 
acceptance and the chief difficulty was how to reconcile 
them with Chinese pnnaples which base ng^ts * rather 
upon paternal authority than upon mdividuahsm, and 
** nght ” rather upon Confuaan ** propnety " than upon 
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ttbfgmA " futh Li Yti«i-juukc% attitude ou reform, 
lududinf the miwonary and opiiim questiooi, was quite 
uneiceptiQiiable during tbu 1911 period of hia oompoboiry 
greatiMis, and it unll be xemembered that he caused some 
sensatNa in Acq^t, 1912, by his insisteiioe upon the tmiaedi' 
ate execution of General Chang Chtii wu upon the special 
ground that (besides plotting) he had been peculating tlie 
scddiers'pay In short Li Vfian-hung s self-efiaang cmiduct 
from first to last in his difficult position of unsougbt'for 
greatness was that of a prtux ckevalttr pure and simple 
and It 1$ difficult to guess in what school he learnt thi'« 
gravity and stillness that made him great in mouths 
of %nsest censure " Ft has been st'ited that he formed part 
of Li Hung-chang s traveling suite m i3o6 but I cannot 
find authoritative confirmation of this Ha\nng no personal 
knowledge of the man w^ose name docs not appear m an\ 
records, 1 requested an Enj^isb fnend to visit him at Hankou 
and report upon hun and he saw that it was good ' 

There does not appear to be m the whole 2 000 years 
of dironicied histor\ a single individual of this particular 
Li (1^ Lig^) clan who has attmned prominence the name 
IS chiefiv associated in standard histor> with an Annamese 
djmasty (1420-1780) and besides that one fairh pronunent 
Qunese of that family name is ated about a thousand 
vean ago as being a native of Hainan Island where the 
^ unciviliacd ’ abongices (manv of Siamese race) are still 
called Li (1^ this particular character) U Yuan hung 
was bom at Hwang pei citv near Hankow not far from the 
scene of his sudden elevation to the purple and when the 
Chinese navy was organized under the elder Prince Cb'un 10 
1882-5 be studied at the Tientsin Naval School, acquired 
some knowledge of English and served as artillery officer in 
the navy under Captain Sah Chen ping (now Admiral Sah) 
Posnbly I may have met hire when 1 visited the Chinese fleet 
at Cbemnlpho m May, 1886 and (as recounted in ray book 
/okn CfofuuiHm, 1901) received salutes totalimg seventy-two 
or eighty-tine guns , nay, possibly Ls Yttan-hung was the very 
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nan to fire off the particular nine guns that came thundering 
from h» ship Unfortunately the Japanese annihilated this 
fine fleet m the 1894^5 war« Li Yuan*hung was rescued from 
the seat Captain Sah was not restored to favour until 
the spring of 1899 Li*s next step was to serve under the 
Viceroy Chang Chl-tung vdio, fired by Yuan Sh!*k*ais 
success at Siao>chan, was organtamg a Gcrman-trained 
army of his own at Wu*cb‘ang Here Li did excellent 
reorganization work, and during the fifteen years of his 
service spent some time in the military and ^aval schools of 
Japan whither he had obtained leave to go along with a 
number of others, in order to study active military life on 
the spot His pre^ess when he came back to Wu-ch ang 
was somewhat checked b^ the obsequious intrigues of nval 
army corps or divisional Generals of less abibtv , but he was 
certainly the most popular with the men on account of his 
singleness of purpose, stnet but fair disciphne, and posonal 
honesty though, unfortunately, the Viceroy was more 
successful]) impressed by the less competent flatterers 
When the revolution broke out under the viceroyalty of the 
Manchu Juicheng, Li \uan hung, beii^ a man of humane 
character, did his best to get the \ icero> safel> off and to 
repress the tendeiic) of his» own soldiers to massacre the 
defenceless \fanchus an effort rendered the more difficult 
in that the Manchu General \mchang had now complete 
command of the railwa\ and was leading an army sent from 
Peking to attack Hankow Li \ ban hung s old commander 
Admiral Sah also appeared on the scene with his cruisers 
111 the impcrialtst interest, but appears to have been rath^ 
lukewarm for Manchu interests Whilst this fighting was 
going on, Li ^Uan hung despatched a long letter to Vilan 
Shi k at, upbraiding him for his attempt to bolster up a 
Manchu Constitution, and insisting on China s popular nghts 
‘ I am a nubtary man and do not know much , your eapen* 
ence and ability may be greater than mine, but 1 have no 
desire except to protect the people * The Hanyang Arsenal 
was captured •by Li s present vice-^nesident, General Feng 

YOU XI D 
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Kwoh-chang (whose portrait we give here), and for a time 
Li's struggle with the Impmahsts seemed doubtful, so much 
so tiiat Li now signified his personal readiness to accept the 
Itandiu Omstitution offered Through the mediation of 
the British Minister at Peking and the Bntidi Consui«Generat 
at Hankow an armistice was arranged, and shortly after 
wards the Regent (the younger Pnnce Ch un brother of the 
late and father of the reigning Emperor) resigned his office 
Ihe Peace Gmference by rights should have been held at 
Wu-ch ang as Li Yuan-hung, up to that moment, had been 
the chief republican proti^onist but m view of the obstinacy 
of the Canton clique (headed by the present Foreign Minister 
Wu Ttng-fti^) he magnanimously gave uay and it was 
held at Shai^hai Meanwhile after the Conference had failed , 
Li Yuan hung associated hiimclf w*ith the newly arrived 
Sun Vat-sen partv and adopted the rival Constitution of 
Nanking with Sun Yat sen IVesident and Li V uan hung 
Vice-president Finally it was seen that bun could not 
command northern confidence and it vas arranged that 
Yuan Sht k ai should be Provisional President Sun Yat sen 
thus$^vewa> venr creditably Li Yuan hung henceforward 
gave his faithful support to Ytian but always declared openly 
that this support was conditional on the Republican Con- 
stitution of 1912 being faithfully preserved Finally when 
Yuan became full President, Li V uan huii^, was Vice-Pre- 
sident and Chief of the General Staff and wras subsequently 
induced bv VUan to take up his residence in Peking This 
joint position he held until December, 1915 when he quietly 
resigned in view of Yilan s ambitions and was succeeded as 
Chief of the Staff by f dng Kwoh-ohang It may be mentioned 
that in May, 1913 when China was once more in the throes 
rebeltion Li Vuaii-hung had telegraphed to Yuan Shf-k*af 
asaurtiig him of fidelity, whilst on the other hand Yiian wired 
bock vamt^ that he bimsdf entertained no ' family ambi- 
tsoRS " always frankly and pubhdy assured foreign in- 
qtiinrsatWu-db'ang tiiat he would faithfully support Yfianso 
ku^ as the hitter adhered to republican pnnciples, and by 
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and how little mere gewgaws realiv ct»t him At all evrats 
he neither asks nor takes an> advantage for hunself* he even 
reduces his own salats and there seems to be, after all, a 
fair prospect of the Republic now settling do\^ n and of the 
military wolf resting in peace and quietness ^\^tb the ci\il 
lamb The onh adrninistmtj\c cbinges made %o far ha%c 
been nominal — that is the Muh and ts%angk«n of the Earlv 
and Later Republic have halved the two titles and adoptc'd 
iuhkun as the stvle for a militan (rtnernor whilst the 
futn cAftig ckang and sum an sJit hive b(*en met imorphosed 
into sMnff-ckang for the civil Governors Most other things 
remain so far as the prov inres are concernccl as \ 0*10 left 
them As to Peking several useless or objeitionable d< 
partments have been abolished 

heng Kwoh-cliang appears in historv first in iqo^ when 
be was an expectant taotai and instructor lu a Peking mihtarv 
school, later the same m a special school for nobles and 
distinguished officials sons At the time of the destruction 
of Hankow in October November i<?iJ he succeeded thi 
Manchu General Yinch aiig in command <»r the Imperialist*^ 
Yuan Shi k ai having been humediv appointed V icerov 
General Fengs name as comminder of the 3rd division 
will always be rememlvcred m connection with the burning 
of that populous mart In iqir he Mnk of Chih 1 1 
province in 191s Chief of the Staff in place of fi VUaii 
hung, reugned ^uitc rccentiv be wi\ i,iven joint charv.i. 
as Military Governor at Nanking of ihe amvtructivc work 
connected with the new railway head and port of Pu k ou 
opposite Nanking 

As to Twan Ki jwet a native of An Tlwci province, his 
career prartvcally b^ns towards the «tid of iSoS, when 
* judge Yuan ShT Ic'd! then forming hiv fine army re* 
commended him to the Viccrov Jungtuh for his services as 
artillery instructor At the end of 1903, as an expectant 
/oolot, he was given a post as s» ekhtg in the new Peking armies 
thenfonmug In 1907 he met with censure m conneetKm 
with V^rwee Tsai-cfajn's shady doings at Tientsin In 1910 
he was sent in hot haste to replace General Lei Cb n-cb an 
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&s Mihtaiy Governor ol North Kiang Su, the latto' officer 
having sent bnbes to Peking in order to influence Frmces 
Tsai-t'ao (brother of the Regent) and Yflhlang Bribery 
and corruption were still in full swing there, and Pnnce 
K. ing himself (the Prime Minster) was accused of having 
a deposit of millions m the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank ihe immaculate Grand Secretary Luh Ch'wan-lin, 
va:, sent b> the Dowager on a special mission of inquiry but 
of course, the manager explained that the bank could not 
disclose the affairs of any depositor When persistently 
pressed, the manager Mr Htllier (who unhappil> has long 
Inst his eyesight) diplomatically replied I have never 
even sem Pnnce King W'hen the Shanghai Conference 
was bein^ held Iwan Kijuei as chief General of the 
Inipenal Army m the North urged (in a round robin) abdica* 
tion and the recc^ution of a Republic In the summer of 
191a he was \ilans War Minister When Li Vuanhung 
retired to Peking Iwan replaced him for a time as Muh 
at Wu ch ang In 1914 he was once more War Minister, 
imd m 1915 was for a tune Ootemor of North Manchuna 
As to Wu Ping fang the Foreign Minister 1 sat with him 
in 1875 at the feet of Sir Ldward Creas> , Sir James Stephen, 
and other great liw>ers He was then known as Ng Choy 
(C.antonebe for Wu la ai) served as a ma^strate in Hong 
kong became attached as legal adviser to Li Hung-chang s 
Staff and with Sh<.n Kia pen (who supplied the Chinese 
law and the literary st>]c) after the Boxer settlement, spent 
some years in elaborating a new system of cnminal law, 
which was rejected at the advice of the Canton Viceroy 
f hang J6n tsun as being too crude in style and too counter to 
Chinese ideas of pt^rxa poUslM and the subordination of 
women Mr Wu s * career as Minister to the United 
States for two periods is known to all He is said to be a 
vegetarian, a good after-duinw speaker and a bit of a wag, 
but (accordii^ to the Chinese newspapers) his literary style 
IS vulgar (so fhr as his own language IS concerned) iqieoficaUy 
so was his last kick to Joan 5 hl-K<ai, when down, m the 
shape of a coarse and abusive letter 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE 
IN MEMOKIAM 

Bv Olga Sovtworr (n/s KijulB^p) 

Who %b*ants to pro\c that the $un chines and warms’ 
that its jray*> work good on ail things and on everyone’ 
To lasist upon this ts unnecessarv it is evident I als i 
thmk It superfluous to insist upon praise to our er to-be 
forgotten Grand Duke C >nsiantine We Russians should 
welt remember his manv sided talents^ which so often hast 
manifested themselves his fascinating (>cn his magic 
strength his thoughtful kindness can on') c tre with 
his unlimited devotion hLart and soul to hi'> country And 
how deepiv he realized m what consists {ricisely such 
devotion' To love Russia, to si-rifice c\cr)(hing to her 
was hts dogma 

These words contained a multipliciiy of meanings , in 
them also entered a bouodiess cievoti n to the Orthodox 
Church and to the Russian Monarchy For him, as also 
for us alk these sacred convictions are indtssoluldy bound 
and oug^t to work benefletaiJy on our theory of life 
When God sent him one of ^he heaviest trials — the death 
of his beloved son who gav» such specially brilliant hopes 
and who, Botwitbstanding hit youth, had already realiseil 
them in man) respects — the Grand Duke showed indeed 
bow be knew to submit with resignation to the will of the 
Aim^hty 
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Whoever has nnderjiiooe a great sonoir, knows how 
difficult it IS not to lose strength of spirit, Cbnstian courage 
and patience in the heavy moments of such partings! Yes, 
the memory of the Grand Duke ought ever to be present 
with us, hfb example acts soothingly on the oppressed 
spint I But are there many people in this world who do 
not know great sorrow and who do not need great moral 
support ^ 

I would say Do not think of yourself, work untnterrup. 
tedly for the sake of tho<;e near to you, unfold withm 
yourself all the probkm^ of the faculties for work — ^this 
helps But my advice is not sufficient We need a practi> 
cnl example our never to be fbigotten Grand Duke has 
given a more than convincing example * 

I cannot help thinking that at the root of his varied activity 
lay the idea contained m the beautthil sacred words of the 
Metropolitan Fihret when he wished to explain to our 
greatest poet Poushkin m whit consisted our real duty to 
God Hero are the far reaching words 

To p«rc<i>'c Him m creation. 

To see with the spint 
To honour with tb*. heart. 

That » ihe object life ' 

J bat u whai u laeaoa to Uyc m tspd ' 



BRITAIN AND RUSSIAS DEVELOPMENT 


Baron A HE\KiNr 

I HAVE been honoured bv the request of the Edttor of the 
4 sxah£ Rtitevi to comment on the pa{>er read before the 
Rotal Society of Arts on November 32 ^ 1916 on * The 
Economic Development of Russia and Britain s Interest 
therein, * by Mr Leslie brquhart and I have much pleasure 
in ^iving^ my opinion on it for i«hat it is worth 
First of all it most be pointed out that Mr Leslie I rquhart 
IS not a novice in Russian affairs $t<indin^ as he does at the 
head of several prosperous An^b Russi in enterprises and 
having a personal experience of twtiitv vears in mining and 
metallurgical works in different p<*rt< of Ru't’oj • Ins opinion 
founded on theoretical knowledge and practical tx(>enrnce» 
must have some weight That he is a well known fnend of 
Russia cannot ofcoune alur the viluc ami weight of what 
he has to say from the fioiot of view of tmpartrahtv as he 
IS, first of all an Li^^hshman who would not embellish the 
State of affairs in Russia to please Russian people His 
opinion, coming &om an expert and a foieigner, can there* 
fore be regarded fay Russian people as quite impartial and 
not influenced by optimum 

1 have no hesitation whatever in saying that his paper 
can and must be considered as one of the best-founded 
apprecwtioiis of Russia which have been published during 
* b die SfaM, sappleOHnt. November »s, 1916 
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the last year Alter having described m a very luad maimer, 
and en the strength of statistical figures, the unbound 
agncultura! and mineral resources of Russia, he conies to 
the conclusion that lack of oiganiration in modem appliances, 
absence of sufficient communication, and also an insnffiaency 
of capital has hitherto held Russia back If these defi- 
ciencies are made good we may expect an increase of the 
productive power of Russia to such an extent that Russia wiU 
be easily able to honour all the debts contracted duni^ the 
war Mr Urquhart points out verv nghtly that the Russian 
Oovemment takes the view that the investment of foreign 
capital in industrial enterprises in Russia is very welcome 
and that Russia even expects to be assisted by her >Ulies 
and friends in developing her natural resources by techmcal 
advice and assistance m organization 

On the other hand English c^itahsts will do well to con- 
sider that It IS to the best interests of England to assist 
Russia not onlv from a Imrative point of view but also 
in order to make Russia <itrong and prosperous and inde- 
pendent of the German middleman The railway which has 
just been constructed from Petrov o^k to the port of Alex- 
indrovsk will help to export Russian produce to that ice- 
free port which IS nearer to British ports than the Baltic 
ports of Russix bv one dav s journey 

Russian finances hxve, according to Mr Urquhart, a bnght 
outlook first in developing the export firom Russia and also 
in diminishing the importation into Russia of thuigs which 
can easilv be produced in Russia 
To give a summarv of this important paper is not my 
object, as it is to the interest of Russians as well as of English 
men that they should acquaint themselves with the paper 
It IS to draw the attention of the public to Mr Urquhart s 
interesting and most welcome pap>a’ that 1 allowed mvself 
to take advantage of the occasion given to me to express 
an opinion about it 

On the strength of the above it is especially interesting 
to note that Mr Urquhart recognizes that ** Russia a balance 
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of trade can easily be adjusted after the war to cover any 
dieficit m the financial balance and that the sound 
intrinsic position of the trade balance of the Russian Empire 
will make it possible for that Empire in future to meet any 
possible international financial obligations which Russia may 
have incurred through the war manv times over 

Let me close these paragraphs with a few general remarks 
about the present great revival of \iiglO'Rus$ian mtercour^ 
What is the meaning of this desire to draw the bonds of 
friendship between the British and Russian nations closer 
together ? !s it a fashionable craze a mere bubble on the 
surface of the life of the natum a passing whim and wish 
or the result of the frenzy to w-tn the war b> mutual support 
against the common enemv ^ No this splendid ino%ement 
has much deeper roots and ts based on \ much hrner 
foundation It is founded alike on the dictates of reason 
and intelligence as on the demands of the heart U is 
also the result of a peridofn a fundamental change in 
the character of this nation which has perhaps no p'lrallel 
in its histor> A new and better order of things arises tn 
sudi stock taking times of great trial v^hen nations bv the 
force of events part with preconrei\ed irt»as irroiK-oiis con 
ceptions of the past ami exploded bu^bfirb of <^d lh» 
refers especi««llv to the impratticahle idea of splendid tsola 
tson the false conception the unsvnipatbetic foreigner as 
a whole without making due allowances for the difference 
lietween fnend and foe and the ungrounded fear of Russia 
as the nsal and enemy who endangers the safetv of the 
Bntuih Empire 

We Me nowadays Bntannia horrified at the lawlessness 
of an unprecedented and unavilized warfare emerg' 
ng frttm her previous proud and somewhat short-sighted 
inaulanty, trying to pierce the mists of her old prejudices 
against the foreigner m general, and the Russian m particular 
with a more just and right appreciation of the sympathy 
and assiitsace idie can rightly expect from her friends and 

^KS 
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It w only thirty’«ight yean ago— a short moment m the 
life of a nation— since Great Britain stopped the victonous 
armies of Russia standing at the gates of Constantinople, 
laying it down as a rule that Tsaigrad must not be Russian 
And now what a contrast I Great Bntam, conjointly with 
France, ofScially reo^nizes the claims of Russia to Con- 
stantinople, which IS the entrance key to Russia, and at the 
same tune her real religious metropolis Fm* these two 
reasons, the one geographical, the other religious Con 
stantmople which has been estranged from Christendom for 
centuries through the Turkish yoke must come und^ the 
rule of Russia 

The gratifying change in the British attitude towards 
Russia in the question of the dominion of Constantinople, is 
simply the result of this change h'oin thenvalr> and mistrust 
of the past to the trust and good will which is at present 
extended to the Russian friend, who must not be hindered 
in hi» doings, but rather encouraged 

The same change for the better has taken place m the 
domain of An^lo-Rucsian trade relations Here Great 
Britain was made alive to her opportunities m Russia b> 
the extraordinarv succe«« of German trade m that country 
rhe view British merchants generally took of Russia from 
a comm«*aal point of view, was that the language difhcultv 
the obstacles in the way of transport m the vast dominions 
of the Tsar, the long credit 8>stem there the unpalatable 
exp«nences with fault> debtors, and the slow methods of 
justice, made it on the wh<^ not worth while to waste oittgy 
and money in a country where the inconvemences and risks 
seemed so great as to be insuf&aently compensated by 
adequate gains That is not the way in which Bntish 
business people look upon Russian affairs at present The 
enormous gains the Germans have been able to show for 
themselves, in thor trade with Russia, have proved to 
Englishmen that the supposed difficulties m trading with 
Russia can be overcome with proper oiganization, fore- 
thought and eneigy, and that it pays well to do this 
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A now and more correct idea of Russia has also ansea as 
a cesult of the study of that «>untry s art Uterature, and 
saeoce Eo^ish people enj^sging: in those studies diKOvered 
that Russian art, literature, and science could no longer be 
overlooked as being of small importance The passionate 
love which manifests itself in this countr> for all the revela 
hORs of the Russian character in art Jeamina and practical 
life, IS the (hitcome of the tacit or open recognition by 
Eoglisfamen that they can find in RuMia much to ennch 
their o>vn lues and to broaden their outlook on human 
affairs 

But the most potent agencv 'or bnngma our two nations 
together and for eiving English people the right idea of 
Russia and Russian life has undoubtedK been the uar 
This great international calanut\ has brought about not 
merel> a rapproekement or mutual understanding but a real 
umon between the two nations — v^hieh has shown itself b> 
a constant interchange of nil that the two nations had — to 
assist each other at this most critical moment Must we 
not remember with eserlastmg gratitude and emotion that 
Great Britain was reads to risk and uufortunateU did 
sacrifice such an as«et as Lc^d kitrhcntr in her desire to 
benefit the Russian cause And ha^e wc in ku^^sia not sent 
our soldiers to fight alonj, with our \Mies in Circece I ranee 
Mesopotamia and other battlefields The meaning and 
significance of the friendship which binds the two nations 
together is therefore of mon. thsn a lasting nature It can 
be ctmsidered as having been brought about b\ elcmentars 
forces of Nature outside the volition of man That fnend* 
ship has come to stas i hope for ever 
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SERBIA YETI 
By Francis P Marchant 

A THRILL of encouragement vwas felt among the Albes when 
the news passed round Europe that on Stmday morning, 
November 19 the brave and sorely-tned forces of Serbia 
had entered the cit> of Monastir accompanied bv their 
French Russian, and other comrades in the long Balkan 
warfare Twelve months ago saw Monastir faD as a much* 
covets prize to the Bulgarians who inevitably felt keenest 
chagrin that they and their German confederates had been 
compelled to retreat Their subsequent wrath with the 
Germans for the rapid evacuation is not our business Sir 
Arthur Evans has described this garden city near the 
GreocHRoman Heraclea, but without tne antiquarian associa- 
tions of Ochnda or Kastoria He writes that the Rumane 
residents according to an American school pnncipal, are 
distinguished from some of their fellow inhabitants by noble 
traits of character Momtsfir wrote Mr Ward Pnce 
the first Englishman to enter the atv on its capture, * ts 
more than one of the inosI consxdetahle ltm.ns tn S*fhia she 
•5 a tyxnbol What Delhi is to India Monastir fci to Macedonia 
SAtf ts the Queen City a recognised token of domtntoH * 
(Readers m the East may care to work out the parallel ) 
French and Russians are glad to acknowledge that the 
achievement is due mamly to the unweaned Serbian moun- 
tain campaign on the Tchema heights, followed by the 
exploit of tbe^cavahry regiment which mtesed after swunnung 
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the Tchemft River Our Sexhum fnends are heartened by 
tiie prospect of comu% into thetr own in the future, but the 
capture of Monastir, with its hopes and promises, » but a 
great initial success The Alhes came but not to sU) , as 
the retreatmg enem) had to be followed northward, where 
stem work la> 

Several works on Serbia* and kindred subjects before us 
demanding attention suggest these prelin\mar> obs^ations 
and prompt our hearty congratulations in addition to those 
already bestowed on the aged and ailing king Peter and the 
Ckown Pnnce Alexander 7 %e first of these contains the 
result of in\'est]gatioiis by Professor Heiss a neutral ob 
server, in the autumn mouths of 1914, of hideous pcrpetni 
tKMis by the invading Austro-Hunganan army According 
to Mr V M Yovanovitch who coiitnbutea a preface this 
report is incomplete which hints at additional horrors 
Though submitted to the Serbian Oovemment in April of 
last year its publication was delased until reccutl) llie 
report deab with the use of eaplosue and dum-duni bullets 
bombardni»t of <^n toiMis and destruction of buildings 
massacres of prisoners wounded and civilians pillage and 
destruction of house property , and the causes Ihose who 
know Austria, if only from a hastv visit to \ itiina will agree 
with Pre^essor Reiss having in time of pcac« found the 
Austrians and espeuaily the Viennese charming to all 
appearance, I was greatly surprised to see that in Ciene of 

* Report OR the Atnxiuci rotaoutted b> the Au'iUc^llungansn 
Atmy Uaniiii the Pint Iqvruoo oC Serbia tiy I*rc,lenur R A HetaM 
<4 Laiiwmir (hunpku} MarshoU t 
( 6 ) The Soul of Serbu L«ciure» by tbe Rev (atherN Velmurovlc 
{Faith P’eM i 

(0 ChnstiarntyandVrar Lettan ol a Serbiao to hie Ineml (Faith 
rtu M ) 

(4) The Womeo of Sorbuu l^eetare by Fanny $ Copeland (Fatih 
PlMl J 

(•) La tHpadatwo dn 1 Atttncha<Hoagf>e By Profmeor Louts 
Lager (Anu* Alcan | 

if) La lUfisa POtftiqtie d Antrtche-Ha^rle ea Bomia^Harafigovuia 
etc (laipriMarti NouveHe Aaimaawa j 
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war this people coidd be guilty of such excesses Free 

Seii>i8 attracted the Austro-HunganaD subjects o£.Serb race, 
and. furthermore, she blocked the way to Salonika But 
the people of the Dual Monarchy had to be trained for the 
execution of this inconvenient neighbour ' This training 
consisted of systematic disparagement of the Serbians and 
accusations of unspeakable barbarity Incidentally, Pro 
fessor Reiss interviewed Austnan prisoners of war in Serbia, 
uho — often to their surpnse, after their previous ‘ training 
— Here treated with humanity accompanied by reasonable 
restrictions The beauty of the part played by Serbia in 
this war consists preciselj in this that she has indulged in 
no repnsals towards the Austro-Hunganans, who have com- 
mitted atrocities vvithout name or number * We need not 
dwell on the temble instances of mutilation and other 
crimes on Serbi'ins of all ages names abound, the cases are 
vouched for b> responsible witnesses and tho’e are statistics 
and illustrations Pro(«>^or Keis» has performed an im- 
portant service in exposing, the proceedings of cultured ’ 
miaders 

The Rev Nicholas Vehmirovic Theological Professor at 
Belgrade has become wndely known through his lectures on 
Serbia in different parts of the country Four (6) have been 
collected into a small volume with a portrait of Kara (black) 
George the liberator of Napoleonic davs We are not 
telling the storv of Serbia <>0 cannot dwell on her past but 
will reproduce a poetical passage 

In no other countr> in the world can you hear the people speaking 
40 much about beaoUfu death as among the Serbian people Even 
lately yon ma> have read the mc^ssa^c of the Serbian Premwr Mr Pashich. 
that the Serbs liave deaded to fight until tlie last man because he said 

It is better to die in beauty than to Iwe in vhame. To die in beauty 
~to have a beautiful death — that is qiute the Serbian q>int of old and 
of modem tunes The So-bs in Montenegro sang with paasKUi and envj 
every heroic death Such pc^iar songs habitually ended 

Haroy u be now and for ever 
tar he died such a beautiful death 

Father Vehmirovic rejoices to see the Anglican, Roman, 
and other Churches working m the same patriotic and 
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national cause The dogma th^ divides them hes three 
faundM >e8rs behind them, but the love that unites them 
in the same labours is with them now * In Serbia the same 
phenomaxm appears, as Orthodox and Catholic alike work 
for the same end Ihe clei^o of the Southern Slat's havt 
always preached iiationai umt\ against the Turks, Germans, 
or Magyars — , Knac Roc and Xaleutiae \odnik, the 
Sovene poet I’eter 11 Nyegos Orthodox Pnnee* Bishop 
of Montenegro and the better known Catholic Bishop 
Strosaniayer, were two gri.at champions and the name of 
the latter philanthropist a household word it Agram will 
eser be hdd in honour hathcr \<hnaroMC is confident 
that the Churches, drawn ts^ether m time of war will be 
drawn still closer in the future peace, and ultimately united 
The declaration that the Turicish vokc is prefcr'ible to the 
Austnan ma\ be considered in connection w'ltli the report 
of Professor R^ss ) but Serbia may uell desire to he 
free of both > okes fhe Serb is gi\ cn to tears and melon 
cboly for the Serbian democrac\ was bom m tears 
says the Father, and ht insists upon a simtlantN of Serbia 
with America In sou! but not m bod\ tht\ are alike 
the great oountn was a protest against Europe the vniall 
one a protest against lurkty and Austria 

In the letters of an anonsmous Serbian pne^t (r) to his 
unnamed English friend IxHh Lin\ersit\ fellow students 
and afterwards m HoK Orders the writer asks 

Is itnot true mvlnmd that to^toy muM wtand a little ashsmed 

before Ams Not ibai Asm ha* givra all giMb to humaoJiind and Torope 
none but bccaurw harope w to^lay waging a wa/ irhich A*U CouUl ooly 
JjuttTbf >n the moM ima^iiutwe form 

But Asia know's what great military movements have been 
on many occasions since Alexander and his Greek hosts 
made tbeir way to India From \sia came Xerxes and his 
myriads, and later Genghis Khan whose reappcarmice is 
even now looked for among the Mongols India has seen 
a au coftfSi on of cooqueron from the days of Mahmoud of 
Ghaad These interesting letters raise pmaU of oon*^ 
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troversy Thus * Dunng many c^tunes Qmstianity has 
been often supported by two methods, imrades and evil— 
b> two quite unnecessary and superfluous methods which 
she ou^t not to have need of * The writer might have 
added by false miracles and pious fraud wrought by mis- 
guidedzeal Again, St 01avofKorwa> and Oiaf Tr>^pvason 
sought to extend the kingdom of God in the North by sheer 
^ iolent persecution, as the Sagas sho\\ He is nght in saying 
that \^e do not want the pi^ce of vesterdav in which 
war was preached and m which nobod^ was content * A 
list IS furnished of clcigy Soaalists men of letters, women, 
and others who have preached patriotism and blessed the 
fif,hters \ bereaved Serbian mother issued a memona] 
card stating Glad that I could have a son to offer m this 
war agam'^t \ustria 

l^dy {Halpli) l**iget, in a brief preface to (d) speaks as 
one who has seen Serbian sufftnag at close quarters Here 
we find heroic women not neglecting their proper duties 
and services but taking also a bold and unflinching part m 
the struggles of the country Miv Copeland's lecture is 
historical, and shows that women played an important part 
in the old civilization from the days of Queen Hden mother 
of St Sava Marko Kraievitch like St \ aclav (>^ enceslas) 
of Bohemia, owed much to a saintly mother Wives and 
daughters aided the guerilla bands who wheeled like htnnets 
round their Turkish lords There is a Serbian proverb 

Ihe bouse does not stand upon the soil, but upon the 
wife and in some South Slav lands they do hard field 
work They are not treated as toys or idols but thoroughlv 
domesticated though a musical voice and talent for singing 
IS greatly valued Mrs Copeland expresses mdebtedfiebs 
to I ather VelunirovK the Professors Popovitcb and Mr 
Srgan fuctc, for materials 

Profes so r teger («) thinks the mam difiiculty m the re- 
uniott of Sevbs, Ooats, and Slovenes wiQ ooniist m findmg 

tou XI B 
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them a natne He r^reta that the term * lllynaa,** asso- 
ciated with the movoncskt of Dr Ljudevit Ga) and Count 
Drashkovitch, has been allowed to dre^ He has a poor 
opinion <si * liberty of consaence ' as interpreted by Austria- 
Huagaiy 

Vb I^nsien vb i Bnudlef it en nppote It photograplue de 
I exeeUent m de Belgu^ue et de via aim»ble retne i2 U met rar st efaeminde 
Personiw at sonfera & lot en (atf* gnef On aa 1 aocnaerB pM d« vouloir 
tnlur U l^nacB et annexer U France S U Belgique il n en eat pas de 
mftme S Agram Un mafteureux a acbeti une phoUtgrapbie du rot 
P»em dc Serbie et cn outre it a I id^ ^ outant ^pouscr use Srrbe de 
se conrertir A ta religion orthodoxe entne de haute trahiMct ' 

Referring to Bosnia Herzcgo\in«i Professor Leger telU us 
that the Austrian Goxcmmciit f>und it difficult to find a 
suitable name for the inhabitants and thtir language lo 
call them Croats would mean that Cro'itu would claim 
them for her own, and to call them Serh^ would ha\r been 
a tactical error The term Larki»pracAt is ( oined to 
designate the language and it appears to lx still in use 
If aidced hts language a peasant is confused and replies 

1 speak owr laiiguai,e Hie problem^ of Bohemia Poland 
and the future of \ustna ari diHrti 6 '}id b\ the eminent 
Ransian Slaiophil 

The last oo our hst (/) consists of short articles on the 
different treason truls administration in Bosnia the 
Sokols and Pobraticnstva and education Though the 
Sokol movement — which originated through tht {latnotic 
efforts of Messrs (Ugner and l>ii at Prague m the sixties 
of last centuT) -->was adopted in Russia Poland and other 
Slav countries man> years ago the first Bosnian Serb Sokol 
only dates from 1904 at Moiiastir Tlie devdopmeot was, 
however, so rapid that m 191a there were 47 societies with 
14I75 members As with the other Sokols they were 
frowned upon by Che Imperial Government, who saw tn 
them potential centres of revolution The same attitude 
was adopted towards the Pobratvnsiva (brotherhood s )^ 
Wliage Sokol centres The samtaiy ccmditiom m Bosnia 
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Herzegovina being far from satisfactory and alc(^ohsm 
widespread these democratic and hygienic organizations 
would have been of advantage to the young people, but 
they uere compelled to go the way of the Czech and 
Galician organizations We have already dealt with the 
Jugoslav question in our February issue of last year, so will 
cite the words of Dr Hmkowitch 

Comtne autrefois les Yougosiaves ont sauvS dea barbares dn Sad. 
la ChrSttenneti tia prot6gerofit 4 1 avenir avec leura poatnses. la civilisa> 
tion occidentale contre lea barbarea da Vord 

Serbia against whom the first trumpet note of European 
hostilities was directed, has suffered severely but gloriously 
The spirit that animated Marko Kralevitch Kara Geozge 
and Milos Obrenovitch is stili ali\e, and as Dr Seton 
Watson observes Wliar she has she won almost unaided * 
She IS well aided by stalwart comrades now and all are 
united and determined to persevere until the goal is reached 

Serbia yet I 

In conclusion 1 quote the following Imes from Dr Pollen s 
‘'Songs and Lyrics of Russia (p 174) a review of which 
appears m this issue 

Great Serbia hears the call her foenien Icnovr 
And Stephen Dushan s fame will never yield 
SoTTOwa will fa le the golden !»taT on Ugh 
W ill blaze new life Freedom will nse again 
1 he hre of savage wars wiU quenched for ever die 
Amidst the sple^our of your conuog reign 
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PROCCEDIKGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIAIION 


COOPERATION IN INDIA ITb AIMS \ND 
DIFKICLI ilES 

B-i 13 \bu\ Collins, i c s 

It is notv nearly four years since Mr Fremintle read 
you a paper in yvhich he discussed the profpresN inti aims 
of co-optfatjon in India Since then the inovcrnent 
has continued to spread in i inar\elious manner In 
1907 there yvere 843 societies yvith 00000 members and 
oyer 23 lakhs of capital In 1912, yyhen Mr Fremantle 
addressed you the number of yoaetirs had increased nearly 
tenfold to 8 177 there uerr 400000 members and the 
aggregate capital was well over three crores fhree >efurs 
later, in June 1915 the last statistics available show that 
the numbers of both societies and members bad more than 
doubled, and now stand at 17 327 and 825,000 respectively, 
while the comlnoed capital of all claries of societies was just 
under nine erm^, or (fi/jooooo If we take the average 
family as low as fiye — very small figure for India, with 
Its large undivided households of which as a rule only one 
becomes a member of the vill^e society — still after a little 
over ten years, co-operation has directly affected over t per 
cent of the vast population of India Those who know 
India will consider this result astoundmg for a movement 
which depends on the honesty, mtelligence and mutual 
confidence of the members of its societies 
Now, I «n wen aware that many of the members of this 
MsecaatioB, so far from ben^ impressed by the rapid progrem 
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of co-operation in India, on that account tend to view 
It With distmst and are unable to believe tn the soundness 
of Its foundations lliis distrust is based on various ideas 
Some consider that the veiy system is unsiuted to the Indian 
peasant for whom unlimited liability must be fraught with 
danger others doubt his ability or even desire to repay the 
relatively lai^e sums advanced U> him , while others, ^;ain, 
fear the stability of the high^ financial organization, which 
must tend to make greater and greater demands on the 
abilities of the leaders of the movement My object to-da> 
IS to dissolve th^ fears, or, if this is not possible at any rate 
to show you that those who are helping to shape the course 
of co-operation in India are full> ahve to the dangers and 
difficulties surrounding them I propose, first of all to 
sketch the state of affairs which co operation was designed 
to remedy then to explain why it is that the types of soaety 
adopted might be expected to pro\e and have proved, 
successful in helping the cuIti%ator and lastly, to desenbe 
our difficulties and the \\a\ tn which we have met and are 
trying to meet them 

The situation in India cannot be better desenbed than in 
the words of the C-ommittee on Ccvoperation whidi has 
receiit!> presented its report to the Government of India 

It was found in inan> parts of India, as m most European 
countries that in spite of the rapid gro^vth of comm^xe 
and improvements in communications the economic con- 
dition of the peasints had not been progressing as it should 
have done that indebtedness instead of decreasing had 
tended to increase that usury was still rampant, that 
agricultural methods had not impro\ed, and that the old 
unsatisfactory features of a backward rural economy seem 
destined perastently to remain The more obvious features 
of the situation presented themselves in the form of usury 
and land grabbing on the part of the money lending classes 
while the agncultural classes either hoarded their savings, 
or, owing to thnftlessness and uidebtedness, showed them- 
selves unable to withstand bad seasons and to meet organized 
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trade oa equal terma The depression of the rural classes 
was further diaractenzed by an underlying absence of any 
desire for education or advancement and a certain resigned 
acceptance of oppression from those uho b> wealth or social 
status occupied a superior po<ution — an attitude which, 
though often spoken of as conservative has frequently 
httle of intentional coRscrvati«>m about it, but is due 
rather to ignorance to a traditional subser^ence in the past, 
and to an absence of ideals for the future The peculiar 
feature of co>operation as a remed> for stagnation is that 
It IS intended to meet not onl> the more obvious material 
e\ils but also the underUnng moral deterioration to uhith 
the poorer classes hs\e so long been exposed 

This description of rural India towards the end of the 
nineteenth century i^ill be recognized as true b\ all nho 
kne^^ it Poets talk of the sleep\ £ist and ascribe the 
rai>at s indifference to a philosophic calm Uut beneath the 
glamour of the Orient as bentath the outward beauts of 
nature, there r;%es the relentless struggle for existence 
The gradual development of law md order under British 
rule has tended to place the cultisator at the inerex of a 
niachixie, the working of xvlmh he cannot understand 
Illiterate unorganized and ignormt hf fcils hi«> utter help* 
Icssncss in a world which has gone c»n while he and his fathers 
ha\e stood «tiU No scheme to hilp him can Ik* sucrrsifnl 
unless it provides for his moral as wdl as hts nattria) rv 
g«»ieratton \s the Committee snx Hie ihiori of to* 
operation is, sery bneflv that <01 Kolated tnd powerless 
individual can by association with (*thcrs and b> ntortd 
development and mutual support obtain in his ow'n degree 
the matcml advantages available to wialthx or powerful 
persons, and thereby develop himself to the full extent of hts 
natural abilities By the union of forces ninterial advance* 
ment js secured , and by united action self*rebai)ce is fostered 
and It IS die interaction of these mlluences that it is 
hoped to obtain the effective reabzabon of the ht^ier and 
mme prosperous stiutdard of life which has been eharat^ctisod 
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as better business, better farming, and better hving The 
mere provision of cheap capital would be a curse rather 
than a blessing to the average raiyat, because he does not 
know how to use it and even if he did, alone and unaided 
as he IS the middleman would soon enjoy the extra profits 
This IS the answer to those who advocate the foundation of 
large agricultural banks for the regeneration of India The 
raiyat does not know how to manage his own affairs properly 
and he must be taught to do so f o-operative credit soaeties 
pro\ ide the best school for grown men and through them 
alone can he be taught to stand alone Again the provision 
of rredit is only a means to an end to free him from economic 
domination and to provide capital to enable him to utilize 
the discoveries and inventions of the West The establish* 
ment of the credit societv is onlv the first step Expmence 
in more advanced countnes shows that the small holder 
cannot stand in this age of trusts and combines unless he 
organizes himself and his fellows to satisfy their wants in 
the cheapest market and to dispose of their products to 
the best advantage 

Now the Raffeisen tvpe of credit society which has been 
chosen with various modifications for India is suitable for 
these aims in more ways than one It is simple, m fact it is 
difficult to imagine a simpler form of association It trains 
the members to manage their own affairs on business pnn* 
ciples It accustoms them to work together and gives them 
a sense of the common interest It encourages the develop- 
ment of moral qualities which are of the highest value both 
to themselves and their fellows Its basic imnciple is un- 
limited liability , and tho«e who have experience of co-opera- 
tion ui India are confident that the whole fabnc depends 
on It It forms the best guarantee of good management 
and cohesion, and the best secunty for the safety of the 
money lent Nothing but the constant menace of irre- 
tnevable rum would make the averse raiyat bestir himself 
and do his best for the common tgood, and nothing but the 
possibihty of recourse to the property of all the members 
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would pnipuM sufficient capital on reasonable tmns It is 
the very dangeri which to the Bntish mind seems so great, 
that is the making of the movement Really it is far greater 
in theory than in practice In the fuat place, the whole 
constitution of the so^ty is designed to minimize it A 
society IS nothing remotel> resembling the great joint-stock 
companies with ahic^ we are fomihar m England whose 
shareholders are scattered ait over the British Isles and 
leave the management entirel> to directors, m whose selec- 
tion even, thev have little say A societx la confined to the 
small area of a village the inhfdntants of which are often 
all caste-fellows, and in an\ case ha\e known each other 
ioT generations A man cannot become a member merelv 
by a share He has to be elected after due con 

sideratiOQ of his character and assets and he can be excluded 
bx the advene vote of a quarter of the members Ihe 
management of the society is indeed in the hands of a com- 
mittee, but their powers are relativeh xmali Thex arc 
elected at the annual general Kt which no proxies 

are allowed), and receive no remuneration At this meeting 
the mam hnes of policy for the succeeding year are laid 
down A maximum is fixed bevond which the committee 
may not borrow on the behalf of the <iocictv and in this 
way the members limit their own liabihtx further the 

maximum credit to be allowed to each individual membw 
during the year is settled after due consideration of his 
character his assets, and his liabilities Alt business is 
subsequentiy transacted in public usually on a fixed day 
each month, at committee meetings at which cver> member 
has a nght to be present and to hear what is going on 
It IS easy to see that under these conditions unlimited 
lialMhty ceases to be the bogey which so frightens the 
av^age Kifasher, and at the proof of the pudding is tn 
the eatiT^, it may be recorded that so far no harm has 
resultod The committee on co-operabon report that it 
has no appreoable effect in keeping out the richer peasants, 
nor did they meet with any demand for the substitution 
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of a hnuted responsibility They add that, contrary to the 
anticipations of many, it has been unreservedly accepted by 
the people, and that they have evidence to show that it 
constitutes an important factor m the confidence reposed 
on societies, both by central institutions inside the move- 
ment, and by joint-stock banks outside it 
So much for the form of the societies It will be seen 
that they are designed, not onl> to provide the people with 
the capital which they require, but to encourage the develop* 
ment of those moral and intellectual qualities without which 
they will have neither the desire or the ability to use it to 
the best advantage It is when we begin to consider whether 
they will succeed in India that opinions differ most Perhaps 
the most encouraging sign is the success with which co-opera- 
tioii has met elsewhere One of the greatest mistakes which 
the Englishman makes i'> to consider India and the East so 
\cry different from the rest of the world Because he lives 
in a country where there are few or no small holdings where 
agriculture till recently was always the prosperous occupa 
tion of the capitalist and where there is no history of usury 
indebtedness, and oppressuin he is apt to believe that the 
problems he finds in India are peculiar to it Nothing 
could be farther from the truth The conditions on the 
mainland of Europe in the middle of the last centurv and 
in Ireland and Russia it an even later date were amazingly 
similar to those of the India of to-day The indebtedness 
the ilhto'acy the despair of the peasant of Central Europe 
in Raffeisen s da\ were more terrible than m any part of 
India There the monev lender was the Jew an alien whose 
hand was against everyone, and against whom all were 
united nnd the bond of a common race and religion, such as 
softens the relation between borrower and lender in India, 
was entirely lacking The feudalism of the Middle Ages, 
too, had developed a far harsher relationship between land- 
lord and tenant than the more patnarchal land systems of 
India Hence the records of the eighteenth century show 
us a state of degradation and misery tn Europe for which it 
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would have been difficult at any time to find a parallel in 
any part of India Yet m tiie short space of fifty years 
tha% has succeeded a prosperity and contentment in which, 
till the fatal July of 1914, it almost seemed that the mil- 
lenmuxn was at hand And for this transformation no force 
can take greater credit than the co operative movement 
If it could succeed in the West there is e\en more reason 
to hope that it hiII succeed m the East 1 he tomd plains 
of India have their special problems both social and eco- 
nomic , but the example of the West no less than the present 
achievements in the East give every promise of their 
gradual solution 

Of all the difficulties in the greater part of India — that 
outside Burmi Bengal, and Madras - illiteracy is the 
greatest Educational statistics seem bad enough but e\en 
tbe\ Batter the averse agricultural village of Northern 
India The small percentage of literates will be found chiefly 
in the totvus and amongst the landlord the professional and 
tradii^ classes Brahman Rajput and Kaiasth raixrits 
provide most of the rest Among the castes Mhich really 
cultivate with their own hands the man uho can read nnd 
write IS a rara avxs As a general rule in Bihar >ou may 
take It that the interest of the literates in t village are 
opposed to those of the bon« fide cultivators, who regard 
them with suspicion The result is that in the av crage \ illage 
soaet> of sav, thirt> or forty members onlv two or three 
can read and write and that often impeKccth This means 
that most of the members do not undirstand the objects 
and rules of the societ> and that it tends to Call into the 
hands of a clique which often abuses its power Ihe only 
real remedy is the extension of primary education An 
exceUent feature of the movement is that it creates a strong 
demand for schools and the lower castes which were apt 
to regard them as a nuisance are begutmng to send their 
SODS to them The soaeties also, besides giving financial 
aid, provide a means of local control, of which the educational 
dqartmeiit is b^imung to take advantage 
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In the meantime, for the present generation we have to 
do what we can to teach the pnnciptes of ccKiperation, and 
to be]p the members to control the office bearers Otut 
promising method, on^^nated by Mr Enghsh in Burma, is 
to draw up a brief statement of the mam points of co* 
operation in prose or verse, and to insist that all membm 
and would be members get them by heart Another im- 
portant aid IS the presence of some responsible person at 
the annual general meetup who is able to explain the real 
situation to the illiterate members and to see that all 
business is properly performed Societies which borrow 
nione> from central banks as nearly all do, are required to 
put in lists <^ho\Mng the amount which each member will 
takt and the purposes to which the loan will be put and 
the directors, b\ means of the complete statement of the 
assets and h ibilities of each man which thev maintain, are 
able to pre\ 1 nt indu idu its from exccASive borrowing Con- 
st iiit inspection b^ thr voluntary and paid staff also tends 
to che< k abuses and to give the members confidence The 
gradual application of these remedies through the oi^aniza 
tion of the central banks though it cannot entirely get 
u\ cr IS doi% much to counteract the difficulties caused by 
iiliterac> 

Another danger which was alwavs before the e>es of the 
cntics of the moxcineut is the factiousness of the Indian 
vtllago', which leads to cem^tant disputes and litigation 
It not denied that this characteristic causes frequent 
trouble and sometimes leads to the dissolution of a society 
It is probable, too, that the danger will be greater when 
the novelty of the movement has v\orn off and the cohesion 
resulting hrom joint action against the common oppressors 
has disappeared But so far u may be claimed that the 
foundation of a society usually leads to the settlement in 
the village of those very disputes which used to go to court, 
partly because there is now a satisfactory tnbunal close at 
hand, partly because the society—unhke the laiid-grabbmg 
money tender~-wiH not advance money for htigation, and 
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partly because the force of public opinion is against the 
member who gets himself mto debt unnecessariiv 
Many people distrust the rai3^t as being thriftless, and often 
dishonest They point out that it is easy enough to start 
a society when all >ou ask of the members is to take money 
at what, to them are low rates of interest The Indian 
peasant the\ sa\ will never deposit his own money nor will 
he repay the loans w hich have been advanced to him, either 
because, owing to hts reckless borrowing or the poverty of 
his land he cannot or in some cases because he does not 
choose to do so Now it i!» not dented that difficulties do 
sometimes occur in the recovery of mone> In the beginning 
mistakes were made in organization the wrong kind of 
member was chr^en, and socitttes were sometimes over 
financed or not properly instructed Bad seasons too 
have caused anxiety Then we have to reckon with the 
fact that the raiyat is not used to a sv stem w hert b\ he has to 
repay his loans year bv year and borrow afresh and it 
requires much patience to teach him the necessity of prompt 
repavmcfits But still there arc certain signs which tuid 
to give us confidence So far as m> rx|Hricnce gw 
actual dishonesty is rare Where a society properly 
organized and advances are made with ordinary prudeiirt 
difficulty in recovery rmlv occurs in any (as< the 
committee on coHjpcratiuii report that so far ro losses 
have occurred although for v *inous reasons numerous 
societies have been dissolved So lung as a thorough 
audit IS conducted year by >ear i» accord uire with the 
Co-operative Soaeties Art, undtr thi direct supervision of 
the Registrarof each province I do not ntvself believe that 
there is the least nsk of widespread failure Year by >ear 
the amount of capital owned bv the mi.niber>« of socittus 
increases In 191$ Bie proportion of capital owned b> 
members tn the form of share capital, reserves, and deposits 
of membeni was 30 per cent of the whole for all India, while 
IB the Pitmab it rose as high as 30 per cent The proportion 
t« much greater tn the older soaeties, and there is every 
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ground for hopu){, that the rai>ats of India are leannng 
to deposit their savings in these societies, and in the course 
of a comparatively short penod will as neaziy provide their 
own capital as the peasants of Central Europe now do 

Here 1 may deal with a cntiosm which I often hear levelled 
against co-operation in India by those who ought to know 
better The sceptic will say '*\our societies dq>end on 
borrowed capital entircl> at first and to a great extent 
always This is opposed to the true thecHrj of co-op«'ation, 
and must <.nd in the demoralization of the members This 
idea, and the distrust to which it es nse is 1 am sorrv 
to say, \er\ prevalent in co'tain quarters It is based on an 
entirely erroneous conception of what co*operation is, for 
which no support can be found in an) standard works on 
the subject Ihe primar) object of a co-operative credit 
socict) IS to suppi) capital to those who need it The pnn 
ciple taught b\ Rafieiscn was that anyone, however poor 
and depressed had least his personal credit It might 
not he worth much bv itself but when combined with that 
of i number of others it became a m irketable pledge on the 
strcii(,th of which nioiie> could and should, be raised His 
vcr> starting point w is to teach the poor how the> could 
borrow mone) cheaply tnless )ou realize this you do 
not underst uid wh'vt co-operation means It is true that 
R'lfftistn had fir reaching aims, including the development 
of thrift ind other moril qualities It is true also, that 
Raifeisen societies in Germany are now financed almost 
entirel> by the deposits of thar members But this onlv 
shows that he succeeded m inculcating thnft b> the very 
measures to which our critics take exception and gives us 
ground for confidence that we shall achieve like results — a 
confidence which the figures 1 have quoted above do much 
to reinforce 

Lastly comes the question of higher finance There is in 
some quarters a lack of confidence in the ability of the edu- 
cated Indian to manage prudently the central institutions 
which gather funds from the pubhc and undertake the 
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<»gaiui8tu>a and mapection of vUlago aociatiei This dis- 
trust IS based partly on hia lack of business trainings and 
partly on the past history of Indian-managed conceras» as 
shown in the collapse of many of the companies floated 
dunng the smodtskx boom, and the recent banking crisis 
in Northern India and it cannot be said that it is not justified 
It remains vet for co-operators to prove their abilities but 
I. for one am confident that they will do so The type of 
banking undertak«i by central banks is realK very simple 
The funds of the bank are onlj invested in one way — viz in 
loans to village societies, a cla^ of secuntj the soundness of 
which the directors are specially competent to gauge Ihe 
actual amount of business transacted is relativ ely small, and 
It IS eas) for the directors to exercise an effective supervision 
over it while little or no mone> is taken on current account, 
so that the danger of failure due to sudden panic hardl) 
exists The central banks as well as the village societies 
are open to inspection b) the H^strar and his staff and must 
be audited b\ the same agenc> at least once a vear In 
addition to hts statutory duties, the Registrar acts as the 
guide philosopher and Cnend to each central societv and 
takes care to see that it manages its business on sound lines 
The recent committee on co-operatjon uas appointed bv 
the Government of India pnmanlv m order to examine the 
movement in its higher stages and in its financial aspect 
and It has submitted an exhaustive analysis of present 
conditions with elaborate recommendations for the future 
Its chief cntiasm is against the absence of adequate cish 
reserves, or what it denotes the lack of fluid resource a 
defect which in those provinces where it exists will, it is 
lulled be remedied m the near foture The most encoui^tng 
foatuie of the report is that it discloses no inherent difficulties, 
and the committee appear to consider that if their advice 
ts followed, the sound progress of the movement is assured 
So much for oitr difficulties, and the way we are meeting 
them What 1 have given you is only a rou^ sketch, since 
no more n possible tn a limited tune I have not been able 
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to doftcnbe the ogganuMtion of our centrtl banko aad uiuons 
or the pubhc-spinted vmrk of their durectors on 'vduch our 
belies of success depend Much of what 1 have said a{^lies 
more pazticularly to m> own province, since m other parts 
of India, such us Burma Madras and Bombay, conditions 
often are vei> different and it is impossible to generalize as 
a whole Cooperation, too, 1$ a big subject, and I have con- 
fined myself more or less to one side^that of co-op^tive 
credit This, in India at any rate is the foundation of all 
other forms It provides the funds without which agncultural 
cooperation could not begin and the education and training 
without which more complicated organization would be 
impossible The co operati\e credit societ> frees the raij at 
from economic <«laver> widens his mental horizon, and 
creates the desire to do and the courage to achie\e greater 
thi u;s Agricultural co operation will be the machmerj by 
which agricultural improvements such as new crops new 
manures and new implements ma> reach the rai>at and, 
hN the eNentua! ehmmatton of the middleman secure for 
him the profits of new methods and new discovenes These 
are not mere dreams In the Centra! ProMnees the <«eed 
farms organized b\ Mr Evans working partly through 
existing credit organizations and partK through special 
societies for the growang and distribution of seed have 
introduced an improved t\pe of cottou over a wide area 
Elsewhere co-operativi dames manure societies cattle- 
breeding societies and the like are already m existence 
Enough has been done to show that where the agncultural 
departments can prove to the rai>at that an improvement 
will pay, the latter when organized and provnded with 
funds, is not only read) to take it up but capable of using 
It to good adv'antage 

What r have said wall f hope convince you that we are not 
founding sooettes nght and left and expecting them to stand 
by themselves We are well aware that what we have under- 
taken IS nothing more nor less than the education and refornia’ 
tion Bie pei^les of India The progreas must be slow and 
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^fficutt figkuea I hftve quoted you would be vevy 
btg m £tig^d> but they npresent Bttto 1^1010 thaft begiirait^ 
in India We bdieve we bive got bold of the r^t end of 
the stick and that patience and perseverance will do the 
rest What is needed from Government ts a sound agn 
cultural and educational pohev a proper bnancial control, 
and a clear detmmnation to befnend and to support The 
rest remains with the peasants of India and 1 am confident 
that they will show themselves not le^s adaptable than the 
cultivators of Europe 
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\t a meeting of the Cast India Vssociation held at Caxton Hall 
Westnnnbter S\\ on Mondaj November 13, 1916 a paper was 
read by Mr B Abdy Collins ics entitled Co>operation m India 
The Right Hon Lord Ulmgton pc rrsic dso, occtipied the 
chair The following ladies and gentlemen among others werepre 
>ent Sir Arundel T \rundel kcsi Sir Harold Stuart kcsi 
Ktvo ICS Sir Robert Carlyle kc»i cs.i ciE. Sir Charles 
Muart Bayiey k c & i Sir Charles Armstrong kt Sir Murray 
llammick kc>i cie ics ^ir William Duke kcic. csi 
bir Mancherjec \f fihow-naggree scie Sir Frank C Cate* 
kCiF Sir J 1 ) Rec< kcie ct 0 up Sir Stephen Fmnc> 
cib Colonel C C^atecsi cmg up Sir William 0 % ens Clark 
Mr C r Buv.khn(l <ir Lord ^trabolgi Lieut Colonel Gauller 
Colonel and Mrs Kolvcrii* I>r \ A Prankerd Dr O R Prankerd 
Mr T U S Puidulpli cif Colonel and Mrs Lynch Mr V C Sen 
Mr 1 B Penninv,ton Mw** Cd^evombe Mi E. M Pnsett Mr 
< a)atonde Miss \ ertue Ke\ Broad 1 >em Mr Khaja Ismail, Mibs 
Haydon Mr H R Cook Mr Nish Mrs Clark Kennedy Mr^i 
Haigb Mrs B AMy Collm Mrs Carter Mr KeiH Mr C \ 
Ltamsmg Mr Callard Mrs baitvey While Miss Burton Miss 
Norabji Mr F Benedict Mr Wolff Mrs Meredith Mr Corbett, 
Ret 1 and Miss James Mr Kidwai Syed Erfan AI1 Mr F C 
Brown Mr I C < lianiiinj^ Mus Prendergast, Mr K C Bhandan 
Mr B R Ambedkar Mr Tabak Mr^ bprott Mr Wallace Mr 
J A. Malcolm Mr A C Cltatterjee Mrs Simpson Mr H Kel 
way Bamber Mrs l-*resgra\e Mrs Watson Mrs Collis Mr 
Hassanally Mrs». Fox, Mrs and Miss W ilmot Corheld, Mr Duggal 
Mr H whieeler Mr Williamson Miss Fmney Mr Christie Mr 
Yusuf All Mis* Johnstone Miss Ashworth and Dr J Pollen ccf 
H on Secretary 

The CaAiiiuA*a Ladies and gentlemen we are assembled here 
thii afternoon for the purpose of hearmg a lecture delivered to us 
by Mr Abdy CoUins, who is a member of the Indian Cnil Service, 

YOU XI f 
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ud who for the past few years has specialhr devoted Mmsd<f to 
the objects and asms of co>operatuMk» and, if 1 may say so si hia 
presence, with considerable success and benefit to the province 
sHiere be has occupied the positi<Ki of Registrar of Co operative 
Societaes. He will speak, therefore to us with first hand and 
iip4o-date mformation of this most important movemuit in India 
He has occupied that particular post m the province of Bilar atxf 
Orissa, and he will be able to tell us m the course of hia paper what 
has taken place in that province of India and also how the move 
ment is progressing 1 will not at this juncture, ladies and gentle 
men stand between vou and Mr Collms and I will therefore a«.k 
htm if be will be good eoou|,h to deliver his lecture 
The paper was then read 

The CnsrauAN Ladies and gentlemen before we open tlie du 
cussion which will follow this mterestmg paper, I would ask 
Sir Charles Baylev to say a word or two as he has unfortunately 
to have us almost immediately It is uot necessary for me to 
introduce him to you He has only recently relinquished the lugh 
and responsible position of Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and 
Onssa wbicb position be occupied with honour and distinction a« 
a coltniti^on to a great career in Indu (Hear hear ) 

SirCHAAu^ Bsylcy Lord Islington ladies and gemlemeit lam 
very grateful to tlie CHainiian for the opportunity whicli he lias so 
kin^y given me of lav mg a few words to you on this occasion If 
I may I wdl piefacc them with a short storv Some years ago a dis 
tingotsfaed travdler from England who was enlarging hiv rxpen 
euce by a tour in India, visited Lahore where he was the guest of 
the thm Lieutenant Governor a man who was no doubt a friend of 
many wbo are here to-day whose loss we all deplore and who was 
probably the ablest officer who has served the (government of 
India m the hfetime of the present generation — the Ute Sir Deneit 
Ibbetson. Sir Denzil took him about showed him all the sights 
and objects of uiterest and introduced him to the men of htsht and 
leading This done he said Now 1 am gomg to take you tn see 
the most important man in Inda I hey drove a little way Uil 
they came on a raiyat ploughuig his field ** That ** said the Lieu 
tenant>Governor "a the man in indu who really matters** No 
one who knows India at all well will dispute Sir Dennys dictum 
and there are^ 1 venture to think, few if any wbo will deny that the 
most important thing which las yet been done for the raiyat is the 
inaugusatioii of the Co-operative Credit movement if the hopes 
wfaieb the lecturer has capressed are fulfilled, as I bebeve tliey will 
bev Co- o pera ti v e Credit wiH reheve the coitivator of the intokcable 
bitfden of d^ and usury will give him the power to apply 
hBpr w w d methods of affneohure and cattk breeding, wtU stmiulate 
Ids dsmee lor ulefiMDUfy e duc atio n , and wiU geoeraHy mie thu 
Imcf of Ms wefi-bemg and prosperity To thou who have fos- 
tered tlm movement the thanks oC fatme geoerationt will be ikie 
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m oMtflewmg nMsunre Mr Colhns has givesi tts a bnrf aeconht 
of tlie ftievement and its progress, and I want to say a fattle tboi^ 
the lectorer litmaelf because it was my pnvilege to be Lienteoant 
Gevenuw of the province m which bis work m conoectnHi wsUi 
Co^iperative Credit hat been dosc» and because what 1 have to say 
he cofltd certainly not say for hunself When Bihar and Onssa 
became a separate province nearly five years igo Mr CoUins and 
! joined its Staff together He was at that time an Under Secre 
tary to Government and the manner m which he dealt with the 
numerous and often difficult prcd^ems incidental to the establish 
nient of a neu administration earned for him my thanks and those 
of my colleagues in council A year later we were fortunate 
enough to secure his services as Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies an office which he has smce held for about three yearn 
and I cannot speak too highly of the way in which he has carried 
out his task The task has t^en by no means an easy one for it 
has involved touring over a large province at all seasons of the 
vear and very often in most nncomfortable surroundings He 
lias had to educate local officen» and local committees to mterest 
in the subject those qualified br their position and character to help 
the movement and tram others often to persuade them to part 
temporarily at least with their money and almost everywhere to 
overcome local and not unfrequently interested opposition The 
way tn which he performed bts duties earned for him the high 
approval of Government and what is worth a great deal more the 
confidence of those for whom he lalioured 
TheCKAiRMsv Ladies and gentlemen m opening the discussion 
I should like to express my appreciation of the paper which has 
]Ust been read hv Mr Colima and I am sure I am expressing the 
sentiments of ail present in conveying to the Lecturer the best 
thanks of the Association for his paper which represents the result 
of practical experience which has been given expression to with 
lucfdttv and ability (Hear licar ) 

The movement of co operation i» one of universal importance 
and one that is to be found broadcast throughout the Empire and 
one that is hrmly established m many forei^ countries The fact 
that I have been asked to preside to^ay has given me great satis 
faction esjiectally as this particular meeting deals with the subject 
m r^rd to India 1 have been mtimately interested m co opera 
tion m this conntry for many years, and I Imow the supreme a^an 
tage to be derived from its practical establishment, and I know the 
splendid work that has been done by bands of people m establish 
mg this movement I know also too well, the insuperable diffi 
culties and obstacles they have liad to face iifd still have to face 
m thar task It is gratifying to know the extent to which the 
movemeot has developed in India and tbu it is bemg estabhsbed 
and extended on such sound and practical bnea My experienoe 
of co-operatioo, wMdi has been intimate m certain couotriim wMrai 
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tbe Empire justifies me in saying witboot hesuatKm that it shmild 
be regarded as a iiUJ and essential element m the successCut pro- 
gress of mdustry and especotllv the industry oE ai^riculttire Its 
applKatMn to the industries of India is of suiirenie importanre 
and 1 Teatnre to say this h itb empbasi« because in rety belief and 
in the behef of those who are more conversant with modem India 
than I am, the immediate future iti India should uitnfHs a wide 
extension of irtdu^lne^ of many kmti^ ihrouvhout the length and 
breadth of that continent nnd those responsible for the conduct of 
Indian affairs — tho-»e who have power and possess influence and 
capital — sliouM combine together to encourage m even possible 
way the widest exteuMon of nrtive mdusine-^ in that i ortton of our 
Empire The scope and capa<it\ for extriuling iho!»e industries i« 

I venture to say quite limitless in India and it onlv retptires encour 
agement and faciliite« and 1 believe that there is no direction in 
which woih more certainty or rapidit> some of these industries and 
esprciaK> that of ^.ulmre cm be probraMv extended than In i 
close application of co operation If co-operatton in a1) its methods 
can be scientiiically introduced tn regard to that aspect of it which 
has been dealt with to<lay — Co-operatnc Credit— ami aUo m 
regard to co-cqieratue production cooperative manufacttire ami 
«alc the increment to India s revenues m the >ears to come will l>e 
a most marked feature tn India hiunce and t venture to 5a> tluit 
it will bnd Us juo*i happv refleiuson in an added contentment and 
increased uphftme, anionj^ t the ii ts»es of the Indian |iei>|ile 
(Hear hear ) 

The 1 eccurer confined himself to one branch of co-operation 
I r Co-operative Credit and it i niamh in regard to iltat branch 
that the movement has developed m India up to now and in my 
opinion « was quite sound to coirnncnce the moventcni m India by 
the estabbshment of Co-o[>erative Credit It provides cvpitai to 
the agricultoralivt and enibles buu lo profiidbly extend his work 
on his farin In that connection lo iio small cKient 2 Leheve the 
success of this movement ha t>een due to the gentleman who ui til 
recently occupied the position of Revenue member of the \ icero> s 
Executive Council Sir Robert Carlisle Dnrin(« the critical yearx 
of the movement he has unovtcntatiouvly but devotedly ji^uideil 
the movemern in its early davs and has seen tliat it should move 
only on the path of safetv and security and those who are inter 
esied us the movement and m the welfare of India owe a debt to 
him m that connection 

Now if 1 may do so what I would like to urge is this that whilst 
Co'OpeFative Credit is tlie essential foundarton of the movemenc u 
sbonid not be regarded as the only foundation, but should be 
looleed upon as the fotmilation upon which should be placed those 
Otbar bribes winch are an integral part of the whole movement. 
Without drhtch the movement m not complete The other essential 
Memento are co-operative «Ue and co-operative purebate, and m 
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this eofinectton H is instructive to compare the movement m India 
with the fflovement in this country The movement has started at 
different ends, in India it started by establishing Co operative 
Credit, whereas you will find that tn this country tn the majority 
of cases it has started at tlie other end by the establishment of 
co-operative purchase and co-operative sate and there are very few 
instances of Co operative Credit Banks in this country The result 
of that ladie«i and gentlemen is that whilst undoubtedly the farmer 
ind especially the small holder — who 15 becoming more and more 
a well known figure m our midst every vear— lias benefited appre 
ciably from the introduction of co operati%e purchase and co-opera 
live sale he still finds himself at a great disadxantage m that he is 
not able to borrow at a cheap rate of interest from a Credit Bank 
md r would so far as to sav that the absence of Credit Banks 
in manv instance* has not onl> modified the advantages of the 
*it,ncu!tura1ist but m some instances I am afraid it has almost 
nullified the advantaj^es of purchase and sale The result is that 
m the absence of an agricultural Credit Bank, the small fanner is 
too often driven to purchase where pav ment is easiest and this has 
ofiened the door — and the door vtitt remains I am sorry to say 
very wide open — to many abuses m this countrv and tt is only too 
often thit the condition is imposed upon the small farmer that he 
must sell his prodtue to the ame source f om whicn he has been 
obliged to hm his mateinl— ind vo« miy be perfectly certain when 
tliat condition is imposed that the unfortunate farmer is not »ellin|, 
tn the best market Therefore I w -int to point ont that the 
CO Operative movemein in thi vowntrv «.till sicriously incomplete 
I will not dwell upon the ren on whv it is incomplete Ml t will 
**!> IS that I toink ilie time hv vow armed — and I think it should 
mo e with ircelcraied decree in the fatire — when co operation in 
Its complete ftirni should lie estab]i'>hed in thi& v.ountrv and where 
mcessarv *vinpai}n and Kaistante »bouJd be ^iven bi Government 
to secure the lirni e'«ivbh<ihmcnt of Credit Bankt coupled with the 
present sv tem of co operative purchase and co-operative sale 
W hilst 1 have pointed out brieflv that the co operative mov’ement in 
this countrv iv incomplete 1 want to emphasize that so also the 
•scheme m India is still in vn incomplete state \Sherever there is 
n Co operative Credit Bank e<tabliHhed in India I would regard it 
a^ almost an essential corollarv that there should be a central 
agency for the scheme of co opervtive sile and purcliase The dis 
poKal of produce on a co operative basis as can be seen to an 
extraordinary extent m manv of our dominions and also m manv 
foreign countries enables the small farmer tn the first place to sell 
tn a regular market, and enables him to obtam a hur uniform pnee 
for hts produce throughout the year whilst at the same time— and 
thts It a most important factor to be considered— tt reheves him 
as a producer of tltt anxieties of marketing throughout that time. 
He IS ahle to pour his produce on which he has devoted att his 
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eaergve& ui proditction. into (he central agency and it t$ for those 
who administer the central agency to uke from him the anxiety 
and (roid>le of seeing: ^ is sold m the best market He also 
indirectly denves immeu^ benefit as the central agency imposes 
the salutary conditicm of maintaming a high standard of qualityt 
and thereby insensibly the farmer is educated to a hi^^her form of 
cnltivatioiL My ow*n experience Ims inianably shown me that the 
fanner who has become an ardent co-operator is the widest minded 
and the mo^t susceptible to new ideas 
Then finally from the fact that as an individual he can rely upon a 
central agency he is able to reap ads anta^es in many of the tmpor 
tant branches of his marketing and sale As an individual he ts 
like one crymg in the wilderness if he attempts to approach a rati 
way company In fact it is hardly to be expected that a railway 
imnipany can deal with the individual But it is a very different 
niatter w*ith a group of individual sending, their produce to a ten 
tral agency they can to the railway company and say they want 
such and srch a regulation of freijt^ht. and such conditions of re|,^Qlar 
transit, and tnvariablv that is assured to them through this agency 
An these points are very important in reducing the cost of produc 
lion to the fanner which is what we all desire to aim at 
Then ! would like to say a word or two on co>o|>erative pur 
vbase There agam bv a «vstem of co-operation, with skilled 
ledmical officers administering the central agency the fanner can 
rely on obtaining the very best >eed$ aiul luaterial and (he roust 
up-to-date machmery at yo lo ^ per cem less than the price he 
would ordmarUy pay 1 hat is % great ai!vantai;.e md (lie mtrodue 
tion of co-operative punhase on tlmse lines would have the bene 
fioal effect of inducing tlie conservative mmd of the ryot to employ 
more niodern methods to enable him to the mo>t from his farm 
Apply what I have sa}»},ested to India ami imagine well regulated 
dairy agencies in the outskirts of Bomba) CaJcutu and Madras 
I do not think it requires very much examniatton to see that the 
prodticer is gomg to get an enormous ad\antat,e and the consumer 
also, both in regularity and quality as well f^iry agencies m 
those districts are a crying need, and if they can lie established they 
will be of immense advantage to both producer and consumer 
Of course it requires for its suc^ssful conduct very highly skilled 
technical Icnowl^ge on the part of those administering the central 
agenewa It has been said that there are three forms by which you 
can estaUisb co-operation. You can hand it over entirely to the 
Sate you can rely entirely on private agency and you can can 
bne the aastscance by the Sate with rebance on private ^ency 
Now, India ts apt to expect to a greator degree than other countries 
that things should he done by the Sute, but 1 am certain that H 
would be a mistake for the State to exchtiively ludertake the man 
agement of co-fq>emive development m India. (Hear, hear ) At 
the same time I do not thiak that eo-operatioo can be firmly 
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eatabfisfacd or devetc^>ed m its tsxYy days without assistance 
sympathy from the State The State can help in. many ways ft can 
help to strictly audit and inject those Societies that are in exist 
ence and it can help where necessary by grants m the early hfe of 
a Society in order to uisore credit at a low rate of mterest and it 
can also avoid any form of administrative embarrassment to the 
co-operative movement That applies not only to the Government 
of India but 1 would also extend it to the Government of this 
country (Hear hear) It can also protect Societies in their youth 
from obstruction by those numerous enemies that hammer hard at 
their doors it can lie a sympathetic father to the Society to watch 
and nurture it but the real foundation of the movement depends on 
indiMduat enterprise and energy and therefore the real success 
must come from the individual work and energy of people banded 
together for the same purpose It is because I believe that agn 
culture m India and other industries that I need not enumerate at 
the moment can be greatly sustained by the application of practical 
CO operation that it has tieen a great pleasure to me to have the 
advantage of hearing Mr Coltms deliver his excellent paper and 
thus to associate myself in however small a degree with a move 
tnent which I know is going to play so immensely important a part 
in the future development of the industries of India (Hear hear, 
and applause ) 

'*ir Aki von, 1 nofl said W «b regard to the co-operative 
mov Client in India there wi a httie bit of history that might 
be of miercst Nineteen vears aco bir h Nicholson who had been 
appointed on special dutv by tlie Madras Government to inquire 
into the whole ipie (ion submitted *in elaborate report thereon 
One concinsion wa ihaiitwi impossible to carry out the Raffeisen 
system in us entireiv vnd that i. overnmem control was essential 
rhe Madras Govcrnmeni reviewed tbnt report with sympathy and 
desired in the place to start (» o or three Co-operat» e Societies 
ab an cx{ crimental measure In the Lnited Provinces some 
e\{icrinienta] Societies were formed and about 1901 2 the question 
was taken up by the t overnnient of India, Sir Edw’ard Law the 
Finince meml>er lietng much mtere^ted in it Finally the move- 
ment was established bv legislation 

The speaker congratulated tbe Lecturer on a most mteresting 
pa|>er and sought for further mfomiation on matters connected 
with the formation and administration of the Societies. 

With regard to the general aspect of the movement it seemed to 
him to be full of hope but there was a possible danger if ever there 
shonld be a succession of famine years as m 1876-77 The feature 
of unlimited liability among the members of the Soaeties would 
then throw great responsibilities upon tbe Government which had 
promoted thmr formation. 

Sir J D Rsks, u said be had yust arrived m tunc to hear tbe 
very thoughtful addr^ by the Chairman, and there was no dotd>t 
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about his competencjr to 4eal with the subjecti not simply bectose 
he happened to be Under Secretary ol State for India, but because 
he spoke as a practical and experienced man tn En^^land and tn 
India uho was uel! accustomed to deal with such siib)ects He 
was m foil agreement wttli all Lord Islmjrton said as to the Govern 
ment not undertaking to create a co operative system under ^tate 
control There ivere nianv instances which would show t!te 
tmsoundness of «uch a pnitcv Hl would like to see co-operation 
a^ described h> the Cliatmtan established throughout India but 
not under State tutelage » Let the Government be sympathetic 
by all means hut not in term<i of cash It was of course a subject 
that bristled with difficuhie* and the poor cultivator lumself was 
impressed with these difficulties'— he ww l>eset with them every 
where He mcerelj hoped that the «i<e words of the Ctiairman 
that It should not t>e emirclv a Mate movement supported with 
&ate funds uould not )>e forj^otten when considering the matter 

As to the subject m general tiunk Heaven there would be after 
the war a new world ni ret^ard to political economv We should 
ba r our beliefs on facts not opinions and theories Thit wa^i one 
of the few wood things that would come out of the war In his 
opinion thev could not have chc^en anvone letter htted to deal 
V. ith the subject than the Cltatnmn tliev had been fortuii>itc eno t«,h 
to have that eveniiu 

Mr Ht\R\ \\ WoLfF said hewished toconi^raiulaie the lecturer 
upon the excellence ol his pajier and he also wt i ed to psv a well 
deserved tribute to the bodv of whwh Ik was i meutlier— the Ke^iv 
Irars he knew a good ^leal of wlut thev h d Iicci domj, from the 
btvmning In reference to the last peakcr remark he would 
like to say be was proud of the f'lct il .<t it vv i n iccrunt of bi> 
opinion that I ord Curzon had <t lie httn elf had slated cut down 
btalc aid to a ver^ moderate h^urc o s n >t to po Uu operation 
which must lie esse tialU a m ivemem o» self helj The pro},ress 
made m India had reallj lieen wonde ful '^uch a rapid i^rowth of 
the Cooperative Crevht niovenient bed never licen seen in my 
country m the world The iiei.istrar deserved Ktcat credit for 
they were apfitv'inp ibe principle on quite new and tintned t.rotmd 
and the difficulties thev had had to overcome weie considerable 
He wished that some of the "wise men from the Last “ would come 
to organize Co-operative Credit m this country* 

The Chairetan had spoken of Co otierutivr Credit as being only 
one feature of the movement but of cotir e m a country like India 
it was the first thing to begin with Look what agnculturul 
CO operation bad done for Crertnany ' That would have been 
impossible if the Germans had not first started with Co-operative 
Credit As soon as they had Co operative Banks tn Germany the 
other easenbal features followed and the system had now become 
a very fionnthing feature of economies m Germany What had 
happened there in that reflect was likely to happen m India Chen 
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again, it protnnted mtelligenee and the spread of education. 
Undottbtedly the hardest nut to crack for Co-operatire Sodetiea 
iivas the question of co opcratu'c production but be beheved the 
Registrars in India had proceeded on the right lines and they 
deserved all the success they had achieved and m course of time 
cooperation Vould pro\e to be the greatest benefit India had 
received at the hands of her British rulers fHear hear) 

^fr CiUTT£Rj>» Slid he uisbed to associate htmself with all the 
distinguished speakers mho preceded him in congratulating the 
I ectnrer on his excellent paper With reg.ard to the questions put 
by bir Arundel Arundel he wished to sa> that when the movement 
nas first introduced they did not possess Central or District Banks, 
l)ut the> used to go to the vitla,^es and explain the system to them 
and then m it them a|,ain at a later period If the villagers agreed 
to the formation of a Society alt the difficulties u*ere pomted 
iiut to them The officers of tlie Society were men of the villages 
themselves With regard to the difficulty of keeping accounts if 
they could not ^et literate men from the members thev temporanly 
appointed a paid accountant for a ^roup of adjoining village 
Societies A& to the constant menace of unlimited liability with 
which the memliers were thrc'itened it wa» necessary to point ottt 
tint Societies were mosiK dissolved before thev actually became 
bankrupt as the Re^.istrar kept % verv caref il watch over what vsas 
i.onv on The Act pre crti»cd certain definite rules for the pro 
vedure ot luj 1 1 ii nn vvhicii were uppleniented hy regulation in 
eath |» ovini-e V\ ith re^^ard to t‘ e qtie tion of fan me vear» Oiev 
Ind tikei teps t> i.inrd vjuam tint continue ».\ b} a svstem 
e emtihiik, insurance I he hnansim, was dune mostlj bv district 
a ut {ifov UK a 1 Itaiik and it w ts not likely that all part of a 
proMi e or of a district would suffer from n famine at the same 
time I ven if there were s wide pread famine although the di»- 
trut anks misfit offer to a certain extent their accumulated 
resene fund and other resource would enable them to tide over 
the (hfhcultv lie thorotighU endor->ed Mr Collins views as to 
the nr^cssitv ol prnnarv education m India (Hear hear) 

Colonel \ vTi! m p m projiosmg a vote of thanks to the Lecturer 
and to tile (.Intrman s id they were all delighted to hear of the 
steady increase of nch 'societici. 111 India but he did not think they 
would all aKCvc ^dh the L.ecturer iliai agriculture till recently in 
hngland ** was alwavs the prosjierou occupation of the capitalist 
and he had Ins doubts as to whether the British fanner would assent 
to that! As to the Chairmans cd»>ervation as to the Government 
being in the position of what lie called the sympathetic father to 
these Co-operattve Societies m India he felt that after the excellent 
address they had heard from liim they could all feel assured that 
the Societies in India had indeed a sympathetic lather mtbe Under 
Secreury of State for India (Hear, bear) Tlie ryot was the 
-man they all needed to look after, and was mdeed the most unpor 
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tmt maa tinDOgbout the whole of Indiai. He entire^ endorsed 
edist Uie L^ecturer had said as to the need of a sound agncuttorM 
and edscatUMul pohcj la India When be was m Ii^ia the Govern 
ment had no agncultnrai policy^ soeh as what the Lecturer had 
bees teJ h o y diem about—^nd as to the Indian educational policy^ 
he considered that we had transferred some of the worst faults of 
the Home educational i^stem to India and he was only thankful 
to think that the day might he coming when Indian cdncationahsts 
would ehounate cram and the nnh for examinations and teach 
morality loyalty courtesy and otilrty In conclusion he would 
ask them all to join with him in a most cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for his kindness m coming to take the chair that 
evening 

(The motion on being put to the meeting was cained W'lth 
acclamation ) 

Mr CoujNs said with reference to Lord Ishngton s remarks that 
>t must not be «upjiosed that because he confined his paper to 
Co-operative Credit tiiere was no co-operatue purchase and sale 
in India There were a nunitier of industrial Societies chiefly 
among weavers which were making fair progress But this class 
of Society was a much more difficult problem than the Credit Bank 
Now that Directors of Indnstrws had been and were being 
appointed for all provinces he hoperl for quicker development 
Agncvkural co operation *13 he had said in his piper had already 
a good start In India they were especiallv hampered by the 
fact that scientific agncoltnre was onl) just beginning ami tlie 
Agncatrural Departments were bardh vet able to «a> in iWdny 
cases what miplemems what manures nr what red wouM retllv 
suit the ryot Re{,i trars had alwavc taken the line — and most 
wisely— Chat nothing should be recommended to the rvot at 
aajr rate throagh ilie co-operative organisation which was not 
thoroughly proved to be of benefit to him \ failure or two would 
destroy confidence and throw back the whole ticvelopment of at,ri 
culture m India On the other haml the Hcgistrirs always reco^ 
maed that without the Agncultural Departments they could do 
little really to beh> the ryot« and were only too ready to welcome 
wett-tned improvements 

Answering Sir Arundel Arundel be said that m the beginning 
money had usually been found by the residents of districts where 
expenmenta were made or taken from the many would be investors 
through the Registrar Nowadays m Bihar and Onssa the Pro 
vmcial Co-operabve Bank financed new areas The directors of 
centnl banka were drawn from all ebsaes— amindars lawyers, 
bankers, and retired officials. These were the people who aub- 
scrihed the capita^ and the Societies also bad gr^naHy to pay up 
aiiarea. Rates of interest, of conme varied m different provmcea 
and loeafftka» and were never pitched too low m companion with 
fte prevaffmg local rates lew fear eneoufaging rash bonowmg. 
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In «ooie phces die memberf paid as orach as 15 per cent or even 
more. Bot in considering such a rate ft must be borne in mind 
that the depositors m the centra! banks did not get more than 
7 to 7| per cent even for king penods The ^fferenoe went partly 
m building up the reserve fund of the central bank and -i^lage 
Society partly in paying the managing and mspectmg Staff with* 
out which the Societies could not exist and partly in a moderate 
dividend m which the Soaeties partictpated on the capita! of the 
central banks In conclnsion, Mr Collins thanked Lord Islmgton 
for presiding, and the audience for their kind recQihon of his paper 
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At the meetntt, of the Council of the liast India Association held 
on Monday IJ^ember iff Ih* lobn Pollen drew attention to the 
death of hi» Iifelonts fnciid Mr Biban Lai C upta C S I and dwelt 
on his noble cluracter and eminent ^erstce and on the motion of 
iJr PoUen seuoiided by Mr \ C Sen the following resoiutiofi was 
unanimously ]>assed 

“Thi^ Council has heard with deep regret of the death of 
Mr Hthan L-al t rupta LSI — Member of this Association — 
and desires to con>ey to hi> family its sincere svmpath) 

Mr Gupta had a tore and successful cireei in the Indian Cnril 
Service became a Pui«ne Jud^e of the Calcutta High Court and 
after his retirement was appointed (by H H the Gaekwar) Dewan 
of Baroda He was throughout his career distinguished by up> 
n^htness of life ind character bv marked administrative ability and 
unswemng 1o)alty to hts King Emperor and India 
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Cnoer the title of The Ordeal of Cmpire Mr Walter Raleigh 
Professor of Eoj^hsh Ltteratore at l>e Emxer^wty o( Osford ga^e 
a most illuminatini, and able contpinson full of the sax mg grace 
of humour betx^een the British and t»erman idea of viorld empire 
before the December meeting of the Roval Colonial Institute oxer 
nhtch the Earl of befbome presided We non know. Oermanv s 
creed said Sir Walter that the Ian for the h hole people is absolute 
belief in the Sitace that vrar i< the bii.hev( activity of the State and 
that the State lias the right to enslave the subject l>ody and soul 
Cennars have been hired dnlted and bribed into war there xias 
truth in the observation of a British soldier ** ^ on ee sir the (. er 
mans are not a mihiary people as we are ' I hex arc not warlike 
a first-class armv could not ha\c been fashioned out of volunteers 
tn C ermanv Ibe Prussian >s a natural brute to lTin)»elf and to 
others the more emotional peotde> of the (lerman I inpire have 
^iven the Prussian extravagant aiknration even ihcniji,h be has 
acted on the belief that (leoples can be fn^btened into sphjeciK a 
The Briton on the othei fund does not like to hear himself de 
senbed lie has the lonely temper of a man mdependeni to the verge 
of melancholy he claims lus ri|,bt to j^o to Heaven his own way 
he IS almost moibid in his dislike of anytiitnc showy and dramatic 
to expression Tim frenchman added Sir Walter goes over the 
top of the porapet with a prayer for bis countrv on bis lips the 
Tonmiy says "This way for the early door, dd extra!** 
But the s^t and temper is the aame as m bygone da^ In the air 
a new element has betm found the airman depends upon hi« own 
braraaiidtdcin he cannot (all back on orders hetsatracmecetsor 
toDraice ^patiutakuig organization Cermans want to malcc them- 
selves perfect The (knmi » like a carefnUy bwh, smooth 
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niiming..,inaclimt it has onl; one fatrit any foot can drive it tVe 
have leautied much throng-h the war declared Sir Walter We have 
diKOvered ourselves and our fneads The Overseas Dominions 
sprang to oar aid they say * We are fighting with you not for 
you I* The outcome rnust be co-operation and mutual su{^rt 
Ministers of State must travel We must do a lot of things, said 
the Professor and regularize them afterwards by legislation The 
Crown Colonies India and the Overseas Dominions must share 
our burden 7*he process of governing alien people bas been a 
great education The Indian Cml Service was descnbed bv Sir 
Walter a great college If India were really governed by young 
novices it would indeed be a distressful country but the novice is 
taken in hand by a man of expencncc his prejudices and follies peel 
off and he becomes a tolerant and wise civil servant The success 
to be credited to the service will not interfere with the duty of 
j^ivmg to selected Indians a larj^er share m the government of their 
country In the conflict between Bntish and German ideas of 
world government it is not an accident according to Sir Walter 
Hileigh that the chief coloniitin.^ nation was without an army 
ndventurers do not wait for order ( erman government is im 
possible where we have pitched our tents Their forethought pro- 
vides for everjthing and would regulate fun and freedom. Sir 
Walter told how f ernian> cut down the time allotted to German 
Khodev schohrs and how one of tliese scholars was intensely sur 
prised when von«>u]tin^ Sir Walter about research work he wished 
to do If) Enj;,lish literature it wa sugi^ested that he should make 
hiR own choice “Bui m Cermany the Professor tells us exactly 
what to do pv^es us our subjects naine« our {>ooks for study you 
follow hi« advw.e write a tiieRi> and become a I>octor of Letters*” 
lie thou|,ht me an incompetent ProfcMor and T thought him an 
unprofitable scholar wv*. Sir Wallers comment \o one knows- 
how the war will end we nnv make )>eace with the Germans, but 
never with German ideas Ehe> are not the ideas of Goethe or 
Kant Dus ncwiy-estabhslied doctnne must be fought in war and 
in |)cace m the end it wiH not prevail 
In the discussion which followed Sr Joseph VVnrd, supporting 
the idea tliat Ministers of stale should travel suggested that there 
should be two to each grent office one travelhni. throughout the 
Empii« the other ready to tart as bOon as the first returns Dr 
Farkyn said that wapR ordeal had ^owii us that we must bum u > 
the rubbish of life and see ind retain the great realities Mr 
Young of South Australia called the attention of the home country 
to the fact th'it a million men wen* passmg through for the first 
time ** 1 el them tike back to the I^mmions Overseas the best 
not the worst impression of your public life and private actions.'* 
Lord Setbome from the chair declared that what had struck him 
most with regard to the world wide respcmse to the need oFtfae 
Motherltod was the stream of solitary mui tndelmg home from the 
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<Mitpost»- 4 Mrth of the Zfcabesi. from ^ Aretk Orele» from hiImkI 
Cfana, from Africi-- 4 nwii hf «a imsntibie nnpidse witii «a en 
tire absence of self-tonscioosness, not ej^iectmg to be sent off with 
demonstrations or welcomed with bands* not even inaljrziag whjr 
they came, bttt reahstng' that it was the only tiung to do **1111$ is 
the most wonderful ffimg which has happened to oar race tn the 
war!" . 


The question of * The Worid s Cotton Supply and India s Share In 
It" was emphatically stated to be "one that will not wait till after 
the war* by Professor John Ait<m Todd, Professor of Economics 
University College, Nottingham, m hit lecture before the Indian 
Section of the Soaety of Arts on December 14. An munediate ui 
onease of one nMllion bales per annum of new cotton is imperative 
and "India is the only country ** he maintained " from which there 
IS any hope of obtaining them There it every reason to be 
heve that India could maintain such an increase cumulatively till 
her present crop 11 at least dotdiled Apart from any increase ui 
the ana, 25^000^000 aoes in 1913-14. there could easily be tn 
enased by means of in^rovemem of the yield per acre 
whicfa would pay India handsomely and without interfenng at 
all scnously with her essential supplies of other crops especully 
food. Time and money are necessary but less time and money 
than anj’wfaere else as much money as we are spendm;, for two 
or more days of war but "every pound spent now will be worth 
a hundred a few years hence IVofessor Todd paid tnbute to the 
work dose by the Government of India m the develt^iment of agn 
colkurai colleges and <ni experimental aiul demonstration work of 
vanous kinds m agncultnre but he declared that something more 
was necessary He suggested a system of licensing and control of 
giiraenes, givtog the Government power to stop such practic&H as 
damping and mixing cotton and allow mi^ dirt to find its way into 
tbe Similar steps have been taken m Egypt with satisfactory 
results, and in tbe Soudan, where pence per pound have been added 
to the value of the cotton The Oovemmem too should show how 
a cotton seed farm and plantation should be worked on a consider 
^le conunerctal scale Another point was tlie question of selling 
Professor Todd dissociated hiimeif from tbe narrow idea thm 
Indian cotton should be retained for manufacture tn India or that 
It should all go to Lancashire be maintauied that there tbould be 
no ducmnmation tn favour of or against one customer or another 
he ffuM^ht that in tbe long run tbe cotton would come to Liver 
pool because Lancashire is die best market, especially lor good 
coltoit "The basu of the iHiole Mtiutton tOHlav” be added, "tt a 
woifd afwctage of cottea, and every bale of cotton produced any 
wlMtomai^iiMtchto the good, whether it be consumed m the country 
mndMbhdsgrotnioraicponkdelsewfaere.** In tbe course of a very 
ioag paper wBh eatnabie informattoo waa given, aa well at a senes 
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of unpoitant statistical tables Lantem-slides of tbe conditions md 
worfc done lA the cotton areas of India especially ro the 
were thown, and spectmens were on view Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Sir Louis Dane who as laeatenant 
Governor of the Punjab was closely assoaated with many of the 
remailcable modem developments m that Provmce Mr D T 
Chadwick Director of AgricuUtire for Madras Mr Wadia of 
Bombay and Mr Seklatvela Sir William Dnke presided m the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Emmett 

Botany and geography met m tbe person of the Lecturer Mr 
Regmald Fanner at the December meeting of the Royal Geogra 
pfaical Society and the story he told of his tapenences with hts 
friend Mr William Purdon in the Kansu Marches of Tibet» was 
one of the most thrilling and romantic of the thnfling and ronantic 
stones given to the world under the segis of the Society In addi 
tion to difficulties expected and unexpected of travel there were 
insurrections narrow escapes from murder and other perils to life 
and limb and the continuous struggle against incredulity and 
opposition which made every day a great adventure ** to be 
" negotiated but so full of irrepressible humour was Mr Farrer^s 
narratiie that ripples of laughter frequenth grew into outbursts of 
infectious memment'~-an unusual feature at the gathermgs of 
learned societies The White Wolf insurrectionists the Black 
Tepos raiders the all powerful Buddhist moaks and other more or 
less uiiportant personai^es of course laughed to scorn the idea that 
tra\eller> from far countnes had no deeper or more subtle interest 
m the Kansu Marches than to hunt for flowers and plants gold was 
a much more likely objective and as gold is a church monopoly the 
Abbot of the Buddhist monks of tbe town of Chago after a cere 
moniouji s’lsit to tbe strangers gave instructions to his followers 
that thetr throats should be cut pro\ ided it could be done without 
indecent fuss However the botanists lived to tell the tale, and 
a remarkably interesting tale it was illustrated by wonderfully fine 
lantern slides showing romantic as well as ruji^ed beauty^-and 
some of the miich->desired botanicai specimens * The Marches were 
described as an absolutely lawless and independent chaos of Alpine 
kingdoms and peoples owitmg httle allektancc to Lhassaaa to 
f’ekmg not properly to be called part of China, and only vaguely 
and for the s^e of a name to be invltided m Tibet 


One of the annual gatherings of Indian intere^ which never fatb 
to attract Indntns of all creeds and many Bntish fnends la the eele 
bration on Kovember tp of the birthday of Keshnb Chunder Sen 
Periiaps the greatest Indian of the nineteenth centutr* was the 
tnhute of an Engiiahman at tbe last celdbration Brthino 
Somaj IS a hsk between all religtooa, and furashea a platfomi «a 
wdMh we can all meet with i^s^ute goodwffl,* was ^tribute of 
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ef Ihe President «l tiw London Bnduno 5osttj» Sir 
Knsiuu Gopta, now on n visu to India He referred with warm 
npprecatiiDo to the work of the dist»ig:tti»hed Bengali la strengthen 
«ng the Imks of common understanding becwe^ India end Britain 
this woric was stiU going on and the eients of the past two years 
have deep)} impressed tlie better mind of Britain ** Nothing can 
absolve British statesmen from the onpiial usk of meeting IndiaS 
just aspirations at the proper tune said Mr Robens ** Strong 
underlying force are at viortc to win m the end a right minded 
recognition of India s distinctive iivihzatioii and to secure a ptvt 
place and partnership for India within the atid free common 
wealth of the Empire str M M Bliov\na^grec emphasized the 
importance of Mr Roliert^ pronotincemiut ind rri. retted that 
there was no Keshub Chunder Sen to>dav The eminent Brahmo 
Somaj leader had bridj^ed the t^ulf of urthodos} on the one side 
among Indians and apath> on tl e other he had ted them into paths 
of wider thought and moral achievement and includet) political 
knowledge and acttiitj among the object to be attained Bishop 
Co{destoo in an interesting and apprecutive speech which miluded 
personal recoUect/ons of Ke»hab Chunder declared that tiad 
he lived &ftv years later he could not hive field more entbuiia«ttc 
alty the two pniKiples ui Indian nationalitv and )o>a)r> to the 
British throne To him lus beloved India wd'c one nation with 
character and capacit) of her own and now here tv u ^nner rrc jgni 
tion expressed of what India owes to Bntain item in fits wntin^v 
He was a cfuimpion of the emancipation of woman tie idvor'ite) 
the abolition of child niama,i>e ami wi in fan nr of the re mar 
nage of widows and mtercavte marrta».c \ft« Kosaniui } nwclt 
also gave personal recoilectioon of Ke&hub Chun ler Vn dunnt, ht 
visit to England and the formation of the Xatirmal fndiati \ coca 
tion with the CO operation of Mi v Mirv Can^enier as an otiicom'' 
of his desire to bnn). East and West into vltivcr trurh i» thistoun 
try Other speakers were Mir4a Abbas Mi Bat^ Kwaia Kamal lul 
Dm. Mr Saim Nihal binuh and Mr 1 11 Rrt wn iiuJ good wishes 
were expressed to the son of the reformer Mr \ C Smi for the 
devetopmeut of his work im behalf of Indians m Uns country 

It isnot often that a Western audieacc lias the advtinugc of hear 
mg a Beogah lady interpret the great Bengali (xiet Sir Rabtn 
draiiath Tagore, but tlie afipreaation shown by the Putney Brancli 
of tfae Poetry Society should encourage Mrs \ ( Sen herself a 
poet, to gore others the pleasure of lieartog her Ictlure Site 
abowod how the carlio' workers in the field prepared dM way for a 
remaHcaUc development of Bengali hteratiire Baiikini Chandra 
Cfaatterfee^ Jlomesb Chunder Butt Hera C Chatterjec, and iVabtn 
C Sts were among those menuooed. but Rabindranath Tagore is 
both ihe 8Bstti>sower and master harmter He » almoat a 
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seMd SM Kri»fai)a in “Batgii pUymg a wonderitd ftite, stimiig 
the the |»eople iiftmg their thoughts, eimoUhig their ideas 

An eittlntsiashc lover of her own Beagsh tongue Mrs Sen t<dd 
bow irnich It owes to Sir Rabindranath and only regretted that 
those who did not understand it missed so much of the beauty of 
word and sound bv being obliged to read bis poems in translations 
She channefl her audience by reciting some of them m the ongmal, 
and Mr Sen^s rendering of several of the poets songs was keenly 
en|oyed 

In order to promote i,reater understanding and sympathy he 
tueen C rest Bntain and Russia a loan exhibition of rqiroductzons 
of Russian pittures will be opened at King^s College Strand Lou 
don on January i 1917 at 3 p m b> Hts Impena] Highness the 
( rand Huke Michael Michailovttcb under the patronage of Her 
Maiesty Queen Alexandra and under the auspices of the Russian 
Society of Kings CoIieisC fLondon Lniversitv) The exhibition 
has been or^anirerl b\ Mrs sonia H Uone and will consist of 
]>ruilH and other rejiroductton of pictures illustrating Russian life 
including photograph of aeretl and Instonca! subject^ illustra 
lions of fairy tales artistic war loan posters etc The exhibition 
H til be open from January < to 6 from jo a m to ^ pjn entrance 
fee IS Every day at 3 pm Mr«> Howe will give a short explana 
tory talk about the exhibit'* at 330 pm each day there will be a 
concert of Russian music ortrantzed bv Madame Mane Levinskaja 
the famous Russian pianist assisted hv well known artists amon^ 
them Messrs Benno Moi»eyitch Daniel Melsa and Felix Sahnond 
At 430 pm each day there will be short lectures alternately on 
Russian art and fairv tales I>ufing the concert a coUcction wiU 
lx t^en for the Russian Pmoners of ar Help Comnuttee to 
which the whole of the proceeds of the exhibition will be given 

The omen of the \ear hast * w as the subject of Miss Zabelle 
Bovsjian’s teciure to the Women « freedom League on Kovember 
30 and Mrs Despard the President was in the chair She dealt 
with the liarem life of manv women under Turkish rule and with 
the freer if harder hfe of the Kurdish women who arc unveiled, 
and when their husbands are out on maratidmg expediboos* tend 
the aheep and cows make cheese and batter and weave cwpets 
but are the beasts of burden when it is necessary to change pasture 
also wtth the Armenian women who hold an honoured position 
and one of practical equalitv with meit. She pointed out that, al 
though women in the haretnt are rarely educated m the Western 
seme, yet cramping restncCiom thought often leading to wtngue 
and deceptioih cannot entirely quench natural mtelUgence with the 
slower educational progress ta the East, *‘we often see*ssid Miss 
Boyapan, * Shakespeare s womeo'^Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford Juiiet and Opbelit, even Beatrice and KjiAertne*~oi the 
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Tttrinalt Inremt atnaag»t ti»e Anoentona,'* The oriy w«y w 
whidt the AnttMiM pec^xle have any politicftl rciirese^ition u 
througrh the dected Catbohcoa, who hves in Riuan, but directs the 
avil as well as religious affairs of the nation A Cathoticos who 
died ten vears ago decreed that women should have the right to 
vote as well as men and this equalization of power was obtained 
without any difficulty owing to the fact that Amienian men respect 
the wonteii and do not regard Uieir as infenors Amienian women 
have been hymn writers illuminators and artists and m the tenth 
century beautiful buildings, including the noble cathedral of the 
capital were erected under the superintendence of Queen Katrani 
deh the latter bears an inscription saying that it was completed by 
her Armenia to^a> has sliown appreciation of the work of a 
gifted d3%hter of the race b> purchasinu. the originals of Miss 
Boya]ian s beautiful iHustrations to the exquisite book {renewed m 
the fast issue of the Asiatic KrttcH) Legends and Poetr} of 
Armenia of which »he (» also (be editor and in must cases the 
poet translator __ _ 

Dr Flinders Petries lecture on the Formation of the Nile Val 
lev ** given before the < eographtcal Cirvle of the 1 vceum Club on 
December 6, wa< fascin'itmq m its interest even though bewilder 
tng m the nnlhons of sears required for the various changes when 
the water level sank or rose feet He showed pictures of val 
leys in the high desert plou(,!ied out h> rainfall and of cliffs faciui, 
the N le with straight lme» left bv the last retirement of the water 
level also others showing slanting lines mdirntint^ siihmerwente 
of caves or caverns below the surface and varrvmt^ down the Ime 
of the cliffs Map were thrown on to tiie screen howitis, the 
Mediterranean as a chain of lakes similar to tite horth Amcncan 
fakes With Sicifv joined to Africa and fintam forming part of the 
continent of Furope The present level of the Nile Valle> is an 
intermedtare ooe and ii i> fertile bccau e the whole bed is river wash 
renewed every year As it get> its nioi^cure from below not from 
above Egypt ha cloudless sunshine M here there are palm groies 
to affonl necesvari shade from the powerful raw of the sun three 
crops of wheat a jfear can be grown when (he {Uilm groves are 
young and not 2 »o tall or siudy exceUeni crops lor animal food can 
be obtained Dr Petne indicate ihag wiih proper working the 
wonderful fertilitv of Fgvpt might be enormousiy increased 


Ai ruferestmg lectuir illustrated with capital slide* on * Russian 
Pointing and Ikonograqdiy * was given by Mrs Rosa Sewmarch 
before the King's College Russian Society on Thursday evenmg 
KoeeiBber 23 , Mrs. Soma E Howe presided for part of the tune, 
and eiqilaimed her aefaeme for an exhibuion of Riuaiait ptetnrea, to 
be htifA at the College during the Chratmas vacaoou Smdtar 
eahfbitimit have been arranged lor several provincial towns The 
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X 4 «t«rer opened with the old ecde«tutteet “ woodea* Mchitecfeure, 
of which Ihe Charcb of St Basil on the Red Square at Moscow is 
a development Next the Byzantine^ 'Novgorod, and "Tsanal*^ 
schools of ikon painting were describ^ in succession. Passing to 
modem painters examples of the art of Perov Vaznetsov \eresht> 
shagtn^ Riepin, Aivazovsky, Shishkin and Ronch were shown. Mr 
F P Marcbant, who took the chair after Mrs Howe had left, said 
(hat the Society was greatly indebted to Mrs Newmarch, and that 
all hoped that she would see her way to lecture on Russian music 
on which she is a recognized authority He was glad to hear about 
’lit old friend the archzological painter Ronch A hearty vote of 
thanks to Vfrs Vcwmarch was propoaed b> Mr Hardwicke of 
the Comnirttee seconded bv the Rev Mr Rogers and earned 
unanimousfv 


Before the I iverpool Geographical Society on Monday Decern 
her 1 1 Mr Charles Woods lectured on the subject of "Balkan 
Coniniunieatjon*> Mr Woods satd that mihtaiy operations con 
ducted m the Near East tnu'^t be entirelv unlike and m most ways 
far more arduous than tho<!e taking place elsewhere in Europe 
Tile exi 5 tin„ communications were quite inadequate for the nio\e 
ment and supply of Urge armies In the Roumantan and Salonika 
theatres of war the raiU a> ^ ai aiUble to the enemy were much more 
effective than those po^aCssed b\ the Mlies Practically the whole 
araa was mountainous and the mountains for the most part con 
sisttd not of rci,ular ranj^es hut of disjointed rocky masses The 
wmdinj^ valleys which often narrowed dovn to mere gorges were 
shut 111 by sloping hill» vo forlnddmg that an adsance across them 
seemed to be well ni^U nn^ ossibte Tlie road eveept those in Bui 
uana and a few mam routes in other p^^t^ of the peninsula con 
«jsted of the mere t paths or (rack> streun with rocky stones so 
eitonnous tiut one h^ to nde stumble or clamber along them as 
best one n»{,ht The exl^ltng bridges were either so narrow or so 
&hak> tliat one crossed tliem only at tlie greatest nsk These con 
ditions, together with tlie effect of the winter rams and snows 
meant that motor vehicles transport waggons and big guns upon 
which a modem army depended were often useless and special 
transport and mountain ^uns had to be provided for service on the 
numerous tracks which were not passable for wheeled traffic Thui* 
if the Allies intended to further tbetr cause m the Balkans*— and the 
Balkans could not be abandoned — they must either inaugurate a 
new and more systematic diplonmtic campaign, or prepare to send 
an army much huger than that possessed by the enemy who so far 
liad accomplished practically everything he bad attempted in the 
XearEaat 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 

INDU AM) GERMAN TRADE 
1 ! 

There are howe\er, certain dangers ind difficulties bi 
setting the task of more completch extinguiNlung raem> 
trade which is now before the Indian (tovernnient By far 
the most unponant of these difficulties i& the ecunontic one 
which arises fro nc^ainty as to the consequences of 

stopping some of the sumerou* channel in which Indian 
trade has hitherto flowed This w an ixtrtmely complex 
problem and it is not possible within the limits of a brief 
article, to do m<we than indicate b) a few concrete in- 
stances, the diversity of the points that mu^t be taken into 
consideration before an> gentral conclusions can be reached 
ap d the inadequacy of the loforination at present available 
for dealing with the question 

But before proceeding to deal with the economic aspect 
of the subject, a brief reference ma> be permitted to a some- 
what insuhotts danger besetting official intervention in trade 
practices This is the personal aspect of the case, involving 
as It docs, enquiry into the names mittonality, and the 
boaness antecedents of individual members of the com- 
imiii.ty There is a risk of such enquiries degenerating into 
as obooxious form of inquisition, and affording scope for 
g tc yoBS ible assertions and malicious mi srep resentations 
Tbew may lead to misguided official action and to a good 
deal of ttimeccsaaiy hardship So far as enquiries into the 
c op aUtuU on and origui of particular trading firms may he 
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really oecessary to give effect to a p<^icy o£ esclutum of 
aliens, the safest plan seems to be to adopt some form of 
legislation, like that contained tn the Registration of Busi- 
ness Names Bill at present before Parliament, or some other 
measure of compulscury registratioa, which wiU be of general 
application, without any invidious discnminaticms, and upon 
the results of which it may be possible to base further enact* 
tuents Hi restraint of enemies liberty to trade 

To turn now to the economic difficulty The problem of 
the liberation of Indian trade from foreign control or par* 
ticipation has two aspects The aim may be to prevent 
Gtfmans from personally trading in India or it may be to 
keep Indian commodities or tl^ir value from getting into 
foreign hands The latter aim may be disnnssed at once as 
impracticable even if it were desirable Overseas trade 
must remain cosmopolitan m character The British Empire 
cannot absorb all the merchandise which is exported from 
India and foreign markets must be retained It is true 
that the extent to which foreign markets are necessary may 
var> , and in some important directions endeavours are being 
made to create new British markets for Indian exports 
while the developments of Indian industries, upon which so 
miny hopes are at present fixed should have the effect of 
Hinnnishing the bulk of India s exports though it seems 
likely that, a*> her industnal development advances she will 
have more manufactured products for the export of which 
she will depend more than ever upon foreign markets 
Whatever temporary diversions in the course of htf foreign 
trade may occur it can hardlv be doubted that India (for 
the support of whose exchange a large excess of exports over 
imports is necessary) will remain permanently dependent to 
a large extent upon foreign markets, and the displacement 
even of markets in enemv countries can only be veiy gradually 
effected 

But foragn participation m India's trade may, as indi- 
cated above, be interfered with in another way— viz , by 
preveati&d forognen from settling m the country for pur* 
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poses of txade Tlio <lu«stion of keeping them oat of the 
countiy altogether is a political question which is beyond 
the scope of the present article But i^recedents for pre* 
venUi^ foreigners from engaging freely in trade are to be 
found in the laws of some Continental countries — not in 
first-class States, but in the smallo countries where the 
native commercial community is less able to protect itself 
against forogn exploitation It will be necessaiy for the 
Indian Government to examine these precedents to see 
whether they furnish an example which max advantage* 
ously be followed in India, where there is at present prac- 
tically nothing to prexent foreigners generaJI> (as distinct 
from enemx subjects who are under tcmporar> disabilities) 
from ei^agii:^ in anv trade the> please 

It IS not easy to estimate what might be the effect of such 
restrictions but the present xvar measures iii restraint of 
enemy trade maj furnish some clue to the problem 1 here 
are two or three important Hasses of Indian trade which 
before the war were verv much tn German hands— -e g the 
raw-hide trade and the trade tn mineral ores It is xvorth 
while to look a little more closely at the conditions under 
which these trades haxe betn carried on hitherto and to see 
what has been the result of the tempomry exclusion of 
German paittapation \\c will take first thr tr tde m raw 
bides The average annual value of this tr^di during the 
five yeirs before the war was 'ibout 44 <x>oooo Of this about 
42 tcx>ooo worth went to Germanv and \ustria Hungary 
the rest going chieflx to ih< United St itrs Ual) and the 
Umted Kingdom The centre of the f xport trade is CakuUa 
and it was before the war for the most part i» the hands 
of some half-dozen or so German firms How this state of 
things arose » not quite clear Apparently the bulk of 
Indian hides are of a quality not usually taken by British 
tanners, but largely imported into Germany, where the 
speeial attention paid to the tanmog of mfenor kinds, com- 
bined with a fiscal pHicy designed to assist local manu- 
facturers, kd to the creation of an important and lucrative 
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trade m classes of leathers not dealt m, to any large extent 
elsewhere A cardinal feature of this fiscal pohcy was the 
free admission of raw materials Another important fea* 
ture was the provision of special banking facilities in the 
countries from which the raw material was drawn These 
facilities were more readily available where the buyers of 
the raw matenals were themselves Germans The above 
facts furnish some explanation of the way in which the 
Indian raw hide trade has fallen so completely under German 
domination Whether British merchants could now suc- 
cessfully take up this established trade supplanting its 
German founders is the practical question to be faced 
There appear to be two main difficulties In the first place. 
It IS alleged that the actual methods employed in bu\mg and 
selling hides are repugnant to British ideas of business in 
India The trade it is said mxolves standing in the bazaar 
all the morning haggling with the native dealers paying 
cash down and carrying aua\ the goods if not on ones 
back at any rate under vigilant personal supervision to 
guard against the fraudulent substitution of some similar but 
inferior articles All this it 1$ urged make the trade un- 
coiv.enial to British busmes> habit-s It would be a mis 
take to uiidt.rrite the importance of these objections which 
will be readily recognized b\ tho^c who art familiar with the 
circumstances of commercial mUrcour»c between the differ^ 
ent races tn India On the other hand it is difficult to 
believe that they would not be o\ ercome if some clear ad- 
vantage were to accrue to British merchants taking up this 
trade Whether such advantage may be expected or not 
depends on the capacity of British merchants to sell in 
German markets unless some other adequate market is 
found-— e g , m the United Kii^dom or in India itself The 
last-mentioned possibility will no doubt be investigated by 
the recently appointed Industries Commission The capaaty 
of the British leather industry for absorbing Indian raw- 
hides 1$ a subject for further enquiry, and there may be some 
difficulty in finding a complete substitute for the Gernian 
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nnricet after the war The tanners theinsd\es are m the 
best posittoQ to gauge the commercial possibilities of the 
import of Indian raw-hides into the United Kingdonv, and 
the Indian authonties are dq>endent upon them for mfor 
mation as to the prospects of that trade It would he of 
great assistance if the trade fedoatton in the United King- 
dom were to take up the question warmly and advise the 
Indian Government as to the possibilities of success This 
would enable the latter to judge how far the trade might be 
made independent of foreign (and particularlv German) 
markets Assuming that a sufficient demand arose in the 
United Kingdom for Indian raw-hides it would then be for 
consideration how to dnert the trade into this new channel, 
iidiether by direct prohibition of future export to GermanN 
or by the imposition of export duties or b\ the operation of 
unassisted competition 

The uncertainties besetting the question are at present so 
numerous that it would be unwise to npprovc unreservedly 
a policy of exclusion of German markets until aclequ ite sub- 
stitutes can be found If on the other h iiid no suitable 
markets can be found outside Germanv the question anses 
wbetber British merchants will ever be able to enter into 
the business of sdhng Indian hides to Germanv Apart 
from the p05Sibtht> of trade relations between ficrman> and 
the Bntjsh Empire b«ng expressU prohibited for some time 
after the war there will probabh be financial difficulties 
U has been shown above that German merchants were 
enabled to make a profit out of an appareiitlv unprofitable 
trade, owing to the artificial assistance gt\cn b\ Germany's 
fiscal policy It is doubtful whether that assistance vrould 
be equally available for British merchants There w thus a 
considerable element of suspense about the whole future of 
the hide trade, and this makes it impossible for the Indian 
Govenuneut to declare at once for a full blooded policy of 
extinction of the German trade 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RLSSIAS POETS 

fy Ou.A Kovikopp) 

Ruiman ako Lvitfcs By John Pollen CtE LLU {East and 

IVfst itd) 3 i 6d net 

No doubt the gfcat mcD of the d«y are not those of tbe centuiy But 
to play a good part even for a short time, should be the um of everybody 

May 1 relati. something that 1 an not likely to forget soon? I beard 
some yean ago, about a Right Honourable gentleman who at the age of 
eight) tiro, suddenly showed such a keen interest about Russian poetry and 
other Russiai) literature that be actually began learning Russian hunsell 
He decided to do it very thoroughly secunng huge dictionaries and vanoQi 
grammars \nd true enough. X fouod him sunounded with all diese 
philological guides and our great Pushkin s poem To our Enemies 
befiKe him X could not h Ip congratulating him on hts lore for studies — 
fortunately I did not add what crossed my mind at such an antique age I 
He seemed bowerer to guess a bttle portion of my thoi^hts. 

* M^l tud he I do not see why people, the moment they become 
Right Hooourables or have some grey hairs or are bent, should give 
up reading books or trying to undeniand tbe read nature of foreipi 
countries ** 

Oh > said I, as a rule people give up studying and ittditig long 
before th^ become Right HonouraUes. To some peofde, many things 
have more mtractioRS than a book after they have left their Universities.'’ 

1 am trying to uodentand," be said what your Pushkin meant by 

*WiU the Slav ttreams unite in ibe Russian Sea, 

Or win tbeir waters mn dry P 

That ii tbe question f 

' But thtt n nmp^ the doctnae of the Sttvoplul partyi" said !• 
*' RtuM, acnnrding to ns, mint feel bet moral bnk smh all the Slavs, aad 
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oil* ibr thett oot in woidi iMit in deedii nem ttwioteraiti and 

they bdrlaMweai. TbatisaS. The ytAleiawitt be eawly nnde nt o p d hy 
el! 1 ^ kaom ^ Koinin lai^ptage. Rtman hiiSefj^^ and Rtiidan poetry ” 
Had Um ooavenanoo taken place noe I coidd have hdped the old 
gendeoian m tecMBmeodiog bin excellent Rueuaa traatlatioD* bp Mr 
Stephen Gfahaa, Mr BnjUejf Hodgctti, and oUten. But 1 consider everp 
tnndatiofw even the very a great concemM to the difficult study 
or languages. 

** 1 She Che tight oi your granunars big dicnoaanes, and PuthJun caid 
1 iriucb you were emdeotly studying — but my feehtigi in that respect 
have not an inperaiive character end since I have to rbooee between 
tniitlalion and ignorance, 1 emphatically say Slody traatlaticms ** 
Amof^ these 1 should like to r ecommend some horn Russian poets by 
Dr PoUen, just pnUidwd by hast and West, Ltd 1 confess 1 am rather 
partial for tha book TUI now 1 obstinatdy preached lo everybody 
Leant Rosnaii, and read our best literature represeated by our gieaieit 
wnters, in its ongmal * Asa rule 1 am a little like the fox with the green 
grapes and indioed to calumniating every translation, simply becsose it 
IS so superior to aoydimg 1 could do mysell Vou wntc sn article aO, 
why not write an article ^ Lveryliody is supposed to have some im* 
preisioes uid even ideas. To put them together it ^uite simple In our 
Novo Alexandrovka adiocds, boys and young girls wnte sometimes articles 
so 6e^ anginal and uteresting, ibat every newspaper editor might 
aooepc them not only with coaptia».ni&. out wiin Bmi.(.re j.'ratiiude. 

But <di * To make a translation TAaf I would m/ voirust to tbem ^ 
And, indeed, bow on earth could I ever do it myscH * It has been well 
awd ^Taducloce — tiadtcore (ic a imnslatorj And can anything 
heworse than a tm tor? Perhaps only those who induce otners to become 
so But dia wcu'd carr) us s(raie.hr to Ler'm shtch is cixi fit 
Now Dr PoLen s book has my sympatlacs an 1 I with I rot Id add 
my support as the profits from tlw sales are generously oficred to 
the fund for poor Russiaa pnsooers whose rxmdnton according to 
C ou nt cB Benckmidorir s rcporis, a obviously becoiuing ni rc and more 
dcfdorable. Ml the hcl( sent ditecty to them from Kuuia seems to be 
lost, and f'oQnteis Benckendorirs cooimmee is the beat medium of help 
from London, kvery hidf'Crowo piokmgs ibr life of a poor survuQg 
pnsoner for several dayv Is alt tbit not wonliy of senoos coniudeta 
tioo? Thus m tupponu^ the sale of a very charming coliecuon of 
Rusetan poetry people are actually combmmg pleasure with utility 
A detail ought to be a dd e d* The maiority of Ruiaiao pnaonevt ti 
cow p oeed of wounded tnvilada. Engiisb people who know this fact, 
nod ait tryiag to cone to the reacuc, protaddy care very hide for 
our grauuide. They know that the Ruastam, as allies, are flghbng now 
Boc only for the defence of thku ewntvr bw also for our united 
l0otMraavktory«ndduqr To serve that csose n evuo pleasant when you 
have foeottfiboie totem reading Dr PoUsn a dmraitagt Rusalan poetry 
Hia hoch hifoga yob in oootact with the best mpreteutarlvei of our 
Bte tniwg , a nd agmea of sodi poett as Choo i i akefl; Tutsehefl; and Coont 
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Atno^Toliteir vtty little loMnm lo EnglmS, Jmtc no donbt bad a great 
fatflnenee eo Rugla^t ama! dg yele pa wait. We must be giatcftil to Dt 
PoUeo fiar lufiiig ^bowD fats tact and ijmpadif m intcodnai^ them to 
Eagliib leaden. 

When Dr Polleo publubea hu leeond editton, whscb 1 hqiemU beverf 
loon, be would do well to make two or three illgbt altenttont Thus oar 
charroiDg wft and poet Theodore Tutcheff whom 1 knew my well always 
wrote his lamtly name u 1 have juat doue Some of hu poems are really 
first rate such as Siiencium and many otheri. Some of them are 
pobtical pro-Sbv and should be lotroduced in Dr PoUen s book 

In reproducing Count Tolstoi s verses, 1 should have advised givug his 
entire name Count AUxts Tolstoi There are many Tobtou, Counts 
and not Counta I am afraid in Eagiund Count Leon Tolstoi the great 
novelist u the oidy one really popular But Count Alezu Tolstoi bdoogs 
to those refined mukdi and talents who are mote and move apprecuted 
after dieir death 

Then again Lomonoasefi ought to be written just as it is pronounced 
I have not known him personally as he died in 176^ a little before 
my time ' 

Now that peofile undoubtedly take genuine interest m Ruiaian literature 
»a fnend of mine was discuMing with me quite lately the u^eni necessity 
of establishing in London a Russian Library— the difficulty to gel Russian 
books even in time of peace is qui e tremendous In war time it 11 quite 
hopeless 

How unfortunate it was for me in the year iSpi that I never discovered 
an ally who could have helped our cause so well Could anybody better 
than Dr Pollen realize not only the importance of an Anglo-Kussian 
Alliance but the terrible danger which <,xistcd already at that time and 
made that alliance indispensable ’ 1 hose who dreamt of an Anglo 

Russian Alliance would be sincerely pleased « th Dr Pollens poem 
In the year iBgi and even later sudx views and ideas were, unfertunatti) 
very scarce. As to bis peneuatrag understanding of Germany s diabolic 
plot against Chnstian civiliutioo and humanity h» words of warning to 
the world would have failed to be appreciated even some four or five years 
ago But be seems to have been discussing colour with people bom stmae 
blind However Dr Pollen had the courage of his convic ion and 

the call of duty \ good example to all of us ' Here are tbe ve^ 

prophetic words which can be ajipreciated now more than ever before. 
1 could not have a better conclusioo for my efforts than Dr PoUeas 
lines (p 190) 

** In truth the Teuton ts thy fee I 
Thy rival he 10 every Am 

« • « « ♦ 

But why should Englaod cross the Rms ? 

W« both have kiodfed work to do i 
Asia IS Wide , for him, for us» 

There’s iq^ace to spare, whh bi|^ auii% too* 

* • • » w 
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bet < giMt White Cnr * kt * Bttt Wbtoe Qbmb, 

Sitncb ISnth o er Au bowag lMuid% 

Tovebi^ the eece kef lato green, 

BIcMuag with bloom the bento leads.” 

Tbeitt wofde ought to hem beee hetlad alreedf el the ttnei in Eogbnid 
as well ee m Rmsia, es e greet derioo end obeyed 


AN HISTORIC OUTPOST OF SLAVISM 

The Torch Bcarbrs or Bohemia. By V 1 Kryebenonheye. Tmn»< 
Itfed from the Rusuen by Juliet M Soakicc. (CfreOh ami H'ltiAa ) 
5 t net 

In diu story of Bobemie in the days of Jen (John) Hus, the euthoreie 
fats eadearourad, eed suoceafuUy to describe the life of ibe Cechs tn the 
ceiiy fiAeeoth century preceding ibe Council of Constenoe. The Petro* 
geed Aeadeay of Socooe has awarded honoureble mention to an 
enthralling end emhnlltng asmtn^ with eU iti land details of disorderly 
eocleuastttsl eod private life. A cootnbutory cause of the decline from 
the lirt^>er standards of clencal living was prc^bly the great pro ap erlt y of 
Bohemia ui the davs of the Emperor Charles ]V \s Count Lotaoir 
writes ( Hisiory of Bohemia ) 

UarCate, tounuunents hunting and gsmblirg were widely spread 
amoog die ckrgy and lamoralti) was almost univerMi the law of 
cebba^ having EUlen into comi^ete neglect This decnided con 
ifation of the clergy prodtwed an agitation during Chariess reign 
which was to develop, under Uiat of b» son into the HuMite move 
meni; when Bohemia for a time attracted the aiuntion of all Euro,ie 

The names oS ^ aldhaoser and Mibc are leis known than that of Mttfr 
Jan Hus, abo continued heir Jahoun for the ( hurrh s real 
wrifiue Tbe earlier reformers had been encouraged by ( barics bunsclf — 
atrue son of the Chuich Vlrvcliffes doctrines had spread to Bohemia 
and Pngue Lniversity and Hus was strongly in favour of them home 
Russian hntoruns have considcrvd the Hussite movement as one in the 
direction of the Kasieni Ortbodos Church but the weighty avthonty of 
Paladiy is against ths theory Tbe great Schism when Rome and 
AvigDon thmidered rival Bulls with at one time three rival elaimanta to 
the thsone of St. Peter urgently called far setdemeni, and King SigisiMUid 
penuaded Pope John XXIII (Baidataare Cosu) to call the Coundl of 
Coostance. Hus was sommooed to ai*pear before the Conned to amwer 
fi etttiom ehaigeaof heresy, and, m •pite of a lafisconduct (tom S^ttsmlmd 
was condemocid aod borne Jerome of Prague tbe travtiied scholar who 
psofemed ^'heretical** t^MOKuia. sod tempocwily reamted, afterwardi 
luBiwad tihe same flue. Ths protest of Bohsmtaa obbtea aod pfsmnTi 
itffrn Efri aiit the Cotudl ultimately kd to tha Humte wan, of vAtefa tbs 
ihiaa flMMi OHMa were Bobernkn antagoaiam to Rome, revival of Slav 
mtkmA ImRag agawm Teutonic ttvtlry and the nsc of a detMcraiic 
i|Nfh fri Satope geneiahy 
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Dcfcnbfng Cootmce $t tbe tiuu» Mae. KiTzIuttovibiya lays A 
great deal waa talked aboot rdbia is tbe Cburd^ bet tbe liis^ caxdmab, 
fatdiopa, and prtiatei bad not the idighteit dmiod of Tefemiiig dietr own 
looee ityle of Imng We eocounter tbe goodnatured ineaohite Ktg g 
Weneeaki whose ebacactar suffered deterioration , his cooant, SofAia^ a 
Queen of sorrowi , the q>leadid figure of Hue tbe Aitoie peasant leader 
and great atrat^it, 10 spite of partui and then total blindoesa, Jan i^tska, 
Jerome^ cultured and popular more the polished man of tbe world than 
tbe devotee the cnprincipled Emperor Signmnnd, who dtd not secure 
respect for his own safe<onduct for Hus a rascally Italian Bishop 
Brancaccio with the soul of a Borgia and skill at admimstenog secret 
poisons and a staunch t)pical Hussite wamor Broda. Tbe old and 
famous Wsldstein or Wsldstjm ramtly>~th» is really the name of tbe 
later enigmatic figure \lallenttein—u represented by old Count Gioek and 
young Count Vok, the latter wuh hn long-snffenog wife Ruaena bang 
leading characters m the story after Hus and Jerome. (Visitors to Prague 
will remember the W aldstein 1 alace tn the Mala Stiana, and the wnter has 
seen the castle in the CasJiy Aaj — Bohemian paradise — to tbe north.) 
We have stones of appsnCions->-ODe of the Apostle of Bohemia to comfort 
Hus before fats death one an angel to convey bis soul firom tbe stake , 
and oneof Hus to hit friend the dying Countess Rumna. Following tbe 
death of Hua came the storming of tbe Town Hall and d^hiestrafum 
the Hussites of obnoxious councillors. 

It IS tempting to enlarge on this fascinating novel which gives so life 
like a picture of those stormy days, but we must reiuetantly lay tbe volume 
down The translation is good with tniling errois in adapting proper 
(r g Podebrag for Podebrad) but these are few Tbe reader wiQ 
gather from this work some idea of the feeling which animates tbe Ceeby 
against the i eutons and the reasons, and wiU be repaid by its study 

F P M 

iNThLLtcTVAL Poi.Ai(t) A Lccturs at Cambndge by Dr Leon Litwmaki, 
with Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce O M (Pdtsh Infor 
mation Committee Gaargg Aikm and Unwm Ltd ) l4ice 6d 

Students of history cannot but regard with a sympatbctic eye tbe fate of 
tbe high sptnted intellectual pe^le of Poland. The country has anSered 
aevertiy before and since the partuions and both London and Pans have 
afforded asylums for distinguished represenutives There was a timewhen 
Poland had the upper hwd over her nei^bmirs, and more than one 
of them are m her d^i for enlightenment Earlier than some other 
fannefaes of the great 9av race P^nd enyoyed a l»i^ civtluatwo, and 
wu a dutnpion of medieval Roman Caibolictaiii and Latin tnddioot. ^s 
Lord Bryoe ohservea 

We know how much they have aeeompbahed in poehy and anme, 
gi wen as m aeieace aod fetters. The oamea of Copennem and 
lliddewica and Cboptn are thoee moat femOiar to na out of a hmg 
amf bnUumt list Bat we need 10 know modi dae. 
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Pr litiniilaoiavWMtlMtoeeirindefim few p iaw «b Mm 
of Fohifa fawrilijiMwiI Hfe MMt ihrtyt^pMrte the fflieoftcemer Tb 
oiaoe of book lovett— FoliM ladiM are obidivommi fwdw-the ioH of 
Iftwwiet IS a oeriDOi iJqiimtion But cacative gennn of tbe Pbbiti 
iMrtMatsiiotatro|4ued,aadP^Dd hsisaeceededInpitsemafberqaintiMl 

int^ntf beroativelangiasge.heraitisbesiMl 1 itef«f)rtsste Uka EMfium 

and Seiiiia, Poiaod it (br tbe (ime uoder the beel of a rathloM octoittonate 
aiOmy, wboie lecent oAer of a “kmgdom mil aj^wat to but few 
Genn^j and Aostna. again are not in udmod orer the destioyof Pobuid 
It IS premature to forecast the future of Poland after the hoped for fietorjr 
rtnll crown the eflortB of the ABies but all mil msb her better daji. The 
new Pienuer M hu declared to the Duma that the task of 

Russia IS to re cov er from the enemjr the tmitones of the old Polish 
kingdocn, wuh a view to reconstitution, Meanwbilei until the Teutonic 
bear is kiUed, it is unwise to bugain over his skin and though wounded he 
a stfll dangerous. FPU 

SoMS Russian Hiaocs Saiim aso SiNWEas By Soma h. Howe, 
Author ^ * A Thousand VeAis of Ruaian History (London 
fFiOutm Mad Nprgale 14 Henrietu Street, Coveot Gard^ H C ) 
19J& 

Mm. Howe alwajrs strikes the right note when she tells of the deeds of 
dating of her fellow cauncrjmen of loi^ ago and in telling these tales of 
Riiam a past she gncefoily dedicstes tl»em to the bonour of the patient 
gmiUr-danng Rusuui soldier irf toda> 

Ifacaaby has dedared that the oationsl eaiitence of the Spaniard wu 
one long cnmde. and the same night be said with oen greater troth of 
the enstence of the Russian Western t urt^ owes a deep debt 

of gnotode to die Russian soldier for u was be who first rolled back the 
waves and rushing tide of Mongolian barbamm and from ihat day 
onwatds Russia Hm always stood fmth as the warden of tbt. marges and 
the hope of Chnstendmn in the Near baft The Hutsiaa soldiers have 
cnmade after crusade agsmst the Turk, and have leacmed time 
after tuse oppiesied Cbnstiao mere and redeenied Chnstiao naiionakuct. 
Ura. Howe tells in itinmg prose Uie story of Oleg the Wise (who 
bn ihirid 00 the goes of Byantnun) just as it hss been 
eddxated by Podiktn in poetry and d ei c n bcs bow Olga, the sndow <d 
Ol4SfaoeesM>r(Piloee Igor), avenged her husband s deatb, destfoyed the 
Drevlyans' city ^ korcsten, and fiaaUy becanut a Chnsttao, taking the 
naese of Helena I Her grandson Vladfrotr was at first a venuMe 
hfi— I mm- He not only earned off his brother t bride-Mhe beaiuiful 
tffgMski eiiri named hu brothers widow a fiur and lovely Creek lady 
• nn)» wuh twootber legulai wivee, a Bohemian and a Bo^anan, 
hn ha aift> eepoosad eeaee nghi hundred secondary mna, and eel them 
gpMRMMdhbrcMpBitiol dtt country 
tMMOttriwrwwvcrfhemede up hts nund to beoeme a ChrlMiag^ and. 
hetejnenysng dMw, the auser of Ae cww Smptteu of Bymdim, he 
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iiiiaafBdtog«ind«f l»ngiite«ifM,aiidgt»etfa8otber6ifbt boated 
fa BttmigB io U« «ai«alt aod t>o^ HetfaeaveddedtefiurAaamfot 
fab people faapttaed wfaolceitei built uteojr chattel in Kkt epEOMl 
Cbriitawitj' hr tad wide all over the eonatty and two and a half eentnnee 
after hts death was solemnly caaontted and made a Saint of the Greek 
Church 

Mrs Howe then gives a vivid description of the Moi^ iDvasioa and 
die hvce o! die Grand Duke Aleiandm Nevsb and Dmitn Douakoit and 
passes on 10 tell the ternhle tale of Ivan the TemUe^” whose whole 
career mi^t be depicted as a study io black and red " 

An account of the conquest of Stbena folknrs and a just tribute is 
paid to \ ermsJc the Conqueror 

The story of the hlae Umitn ** (who alter all wu apparendy mote of 
the true chan the hlse) is tfanliin^y told and the presentation of the 
crown to Michael Romanov and its acceptance are graphically described 
The bo<^ IS well written throughout, and bnogs the history of the eariy 
days of Ruasa vividly before the reader giving a true picture of tbe in 
dmduals portrayed and the character of the people of the time. The 
lUttstrations are escelieot and the get up of the work reflecta credit on the 
pnnters ^ Jobs Pollkn 

Mokt- Tai es Bt 1 o] ^l THORb ftanslaied by Else C Benete and 
Mane Busch fOxford /f H Bi9>.k%veH) 

It IS perhaps natural that while Russian writers are burly well known tn 
England chroiqth some excellent translations Polisb authors have unD) 
recenily not been even so much as names to English readers To most 
them the great history of Poland is a blank and they are ignorant of the 
achievements of her sons in art and limratnre The Polish language haa 
sAracicrl few knghsh siudenia, although it is the purest of all Slav tonguea 
and has an orthograirfiy which can challenge com^tanscMi with that of the 
best period f Ijdin Me are glad to notice another effort to repair tins 
neglMt Miss Kcnecke (his tune in cv Itsboninon with Miss Busdi has 
published a second volume of translations of short stories b) wetl-kfiowo 
Polish wnters. Her translation comiiares very favourably with that of 
Sienkiewtczs masterpieces which appeared m Amerma some years ago 
llie style indeed ts such that it is not wonderful that Sienkiewica 
has never been i roperly a(^«cia(cd here That author whose death 
at Vevey in November robbed Ptdsnd of the greatest figure m her 
modern llteratute is not represented >o this vohiro^ but SatnAnaki and 
^eroroski have both been dnwa upon and Maciej the Mazur and 
The Stronger Sex, being thmougbly teracftmsnc ttf Pteida national 
genius, ought to give English readers some idea of the literary talent 
which flourishes among the Poles, in spite of the tern of their doipotlcrs 
to fob them of (heir language. A light tluoea behind the doud In all 
thcae atonct we nobee, too^ a paternal love for the chtkbea of tbe ae^ a 
paiaienate love for tbe soil iiaelf^the mbentaiice of a awe d»eh had 
donoondc micitiitfona and aympadnei centuHes before the Fieocb Sovo* 
hidOD ttaoafonBed Borofm. There is no aenteeaid litrahim of te 
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MAchnclar, thepMMfoUcdnvfta mkIi Man ottthat by Adm 
S i m * wrt i awcHK cwp i n i o q nther ihM atemUoDi Ins we toie dieai a« 
Che aoibor doesi end tejoioe tihat raabem h> Im ewe kadc ei Co thiah 
aob^ ai poor haniuB dof The itoneo *hich oeeapf tfie tugeit ^ wo e 
« these pages is **The Ketuistag Wate, by Akucaadec Oowacki, a 
dicadAil yet beantifut iMciure aC the exploiter aod the exploited, of life to 
o cottocwaiU, owned a German btisiBen-maii, no better and no worse 
than most men of hts Vfpt ne reinbution which ovettiAet bun ts the 
** icCanung wave of the title tte hope that thu vofumewlU be followed 
fagr others for the Poluh wnter^ with so art that cooeesii itaelf id simplicity 
have the gift of bnngiog their country and its {leeple before our eyca> and 
without any direct propaganda fetch us that even the worst among human 
bemgs an often better than we sappoie 


ON THE AVD THP GOLDl N HORN 

Mv Kissian asp TLRXisii lot^avALS By the Dowager Marchioness 
of DufSsna aod Ava. {J«km M>»rrrQ ) i oa 6d net. 

In pemsuig theac imerestmg letters, addressed to her mother we very 
soon diseover what an ttnportaoi r<de i-ady Duflenn played at the tune u 
die wde of the Amhaaaador in spite of the all too modest asseition m her 
prdace. her accounts are altogether one-sided and that the bosineas 
pen of it IS entirely left out To say Uie least, we get sidelights and 
ioiptrimnni which are mosi valuable- It is inieiesting to observe that on 
tbm way to Fe t rcgrad, when paxstng throogb Berlin l-ady PuBenn was 
vwOBd I9 Pnnoe BuRnaich w^ as a rule did not call on ladies She 
diirrihfi hsas as **a Istge laO man with a my pleasant face, aod talking 
very good Engbdi in a debbeate manner ” 

The wa pos e of Lend f'redenck Hamilton waa great when be beard of 
tfaa mart, and he aaid 10 Lady Duffenn tbe next day Why Prmee 
Bitinardc does ooC go out of bis boose four umes a year and only ^es to 
Hritameot in a cioaed carriage all the Pmperors and ciCm have 
to go to huB. H« |iac cunc to see Oiary oooe, when be was ttt ber^ and 
eottld not go out bnnself 

Agun. 10 PeMngrad, Lady Uuffena soon after her arrival is vtsilod by 
dw mighty Pnnoe Gonebaftoft, who paid her omny comptuneocs, saymg 
that he cc^ 00 her to keq> the peace, that be always wquired 'rten he 
beard anew Ambassador was coming, whether be had a pretty wtfe« and tf 
the answer waa be always ssid, Aioit d perd son mefliear aigft> 
UMnl.*' And m this reAccuoo Lord Duffcno no doubt agraed wtth bias. 

We earCalnty must ^ve the author the crcMhi of often hoMny op» lO 
fur iMiifoieetious, but no leas craa, way a snwvw m whids aho l eftoo t s 
witli unujaal ekS} the diplomaiM: and Gbort ciidee m wbwft die «M 
flfeomif, 

1$ «M Ibe ovo of the ctsod e t nne eaeider of ibai nofafe RiMiaB 
Atander 11 ^ wbea a efood of aaercluiBB boog over dM opftal 
mk owrpii aod dbesmteor wvt ^regdtog daiy The eppclmwiift of 
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l4)nl Dufferin is Ambundor to the &iUuse Porte most thereftne btve 
come slmost M s felicC, ahboiigb Lsdj^ DttfldBS, irito bid msiqr fiieods oo 
tb« shoras of the Nees, writes thont their lasniig with i heea sense of 
r^ret **We feel ss if we hid <»ily just settled here, end to peck up 
agsu teens noit unnatural But nevertbelessi she succeeds lo a few 
days to gire up an abode which hid occupied much of her time and 
thought to build up , and widi the same energy and success shortly after 
wards the Ambetudress starts all over again at the Bospboma 
Sir Edwin Pears, whose recently pabtisbed book * Forty Years m 
Constantinople,” we have reviewed in these columns says very ngbtlj 
** At no tune during my long residence m Turkey was the foitnb 
Embassy so completely the centre of social life as during that of the 
Dudenns and this was due as much to Lady Duffenn as to her hn^MUid 
rhe excitement m Turkey during the Egyptian crisis is repeatedly 
alluded to in Lady Dufferinsleiters,and we cannot but admire the skill of 
the Ambassador who knew so well how to cope with a difficult situation 
and bring it to a successful end The Ambassadress thought it ha du^ 
and very wisely to to visit tlie harems m Constantinople and Cairo 
and she knew by ha tact and prepossessing manner bow to gam their 
sympathy for anyone who u familur with Turkish conditions knows bow 
difficult 11 IS to have a fneodly imerroune especially with eiratted Turkiah 
ladies who With but few exceptioat, are stroogly prejudiced against us, 
tnd are much less approachable than the men Vt'hen one of the Egyptian 
Pnncenes openly said to Lady UaSenn that she no lon^ hked the 
English since they had bombarded Alexandna, she certainly meant it 
On the otha bind, the famons Pnncess Natlt ii mentioned a self 
emanapated cousin of the Khedive, who spoke English very well, and did 
not mind being introduced to all the gentleaien when she vuited Lady 
Dttfienn 

As m Rnssia, idiere eminent peofde hke Pnnee Gretebakoff Count and 
Countees SchouvalolT Madame Nonketf and manv others, were frequent 
visiiort at the English Embassy so also Lord Duffenn and lus wife knew 
at Constantinoi^ bow to attract the flite of Turkish Society cmn 
posed of so many nattems. It was certainly very different to the old 
days of Coostantinrqitc^ whoi, for example^ Lord Stiatfovd de Reddide 
was nagled out even by his compatnots ss ** that man who moved in the 
icy circle of his own pride and was feared by everybody * 

This del^htfttl book which if we have one cntlcum to make, it that it 
It unfortunately almost devoid of dates, the absence of which the reeder 
verymodi miisee whoi the autben tUuda to tunes which are now history 
comet to a sodden end with (be nominetton of Lord Dufleno to the ITme- 
n^ty of India. 

It is partteulariy suitablft as a gift book, the pro ce e ds bmng destined for 
WarCbantwe, 

We now cager^ awaih and we hope not m mm, » account from ha 
cf ha tnp in Roi^ whm the it to well re me mbe r ed- 

L. M. R. 
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CURRENT FICTION 

Thk Cuum Wtr& By Tlraak SwmnartM {JIAfA&i 5lwk^ 

Mr Swttuaertoo • Baastery’ of ex p r emo n i» locb that m raadniR "The 
ChMte yam ** OM M at first indta^ to ditak that aQ that u impcxtaiit ia 
the elorjr le hu haeuf cboam to vnte it Hn rdation » ao qtUclit eihct 
ead de w , aa if he were muiding be^ a ptetufo aad took it all to iq a 
trke, that the subject matter of the pteture Beems to leaa in weight Just 
because of this bnlbant and eaajt haodiing. It ii acaaeafiiete dbe readert 
interest u no sooner enga|^ than it is immediatdy satisfied by such 
diHfol portraitiue (hat fiirtbcr tttenbon becomes tmaeceesarjr — theie u 
fi QiiiiBg more id look for— Mr Swinnerton has in a flash, as it were, 
ibown it to us His insight and peo travel fiutcr than our cimow^ ao 
that, aa lemarked above, «e are left without the stimulus lo cunocttf, and 
can oolf admire his amaanglf good technique. A little teas fluency of 
eapienion ought have nude TheClusteHife ' a ouwe remarkable novel, 
for if Mr Swinnersoo had aacnficed a httle of bis detachment be would 
have persuaded the rced« that the subject was one which, even when all 
sms said aa he sajt it, yet remains somewhat baffiing somewhat diflkult of 
analysM,as lo fact, we are Idd, the chief characten, Stepnen and PnsetUa, 
foond d. As K u oar realizatioo ttf the difficulty and senousness of the 
prohicas IS rather btndcred bj the author's manner which is not the 
aanaer of a nan disturbed The Chaste Wife it Pnscilla l>vandine, who 
SMuncs Stephen Moore — aproud, senstuve ratdttectual, whose entire youth 
has been beat to the support of his fomily, oonsisting of a younger brother 
aad sister and a disrepoiable humbug of a bther who drank and lived at 
jaunty esse upon Stephen s tamings. Umi Moores lived ui Isitnglon 
aarang the cdics of better dayi sod Stephen, by dint of conscieotioiis 
emewag and Bnush Museum hack work, kept the home together 
Pnaolia was the dai^ter of a popular but sa(«rfi^ tnan of koers, hvuqi 
at beautiful comfort at TotterK^ where by happy chance Sicfiben bad 
once foond bimsdf It a with the iove>making, mamage, and after 
mar nags rehuionihips of these two that the book » coo cen w d and the 
dbtstay of PnsciOa a her uiaoceoct which cannot for a Itmgidiile tolenie 
tbai Uim should have heca uoehutny though of the slightest nature fo 
her budands Ufo The dory u vtnd and natural and touched m the 
case of Ml the cbancxers, and shove aD of the Imle cat Xonmet with 
d is c cni a m ia and most seasittvt fechng also the cooversKioos and dmcttw 
sfons whiefa take place dunog die story are very well worth rsaduf for 
Nwaownaakes 1 C. W 


Tat Xmok Xttrra. By George Moore. (IMwZwMk) 

There is a tale of an old Cumberlaod woman, who, when Mm Ant haaid 
thtlMayof theCiacifixiom was eo ahoefced that she caeki aetbeHeoeft. 
At IhIi howcvci, she imd *• Wd, it is ao long ago aow~-let «• hfiAO h 
aewr h e pi W Bd " MeBypeoplc,wlmtfambslicvcrs(vael.ei8sym|aA^ 
whh Mm fiMhag hsfain d this reamrli— it m % very genaias oaa A»Aa ai 
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Iwrror goei the power which % put eiwnt fan to oMfenciiMea tawt» 
ootp a «ecT ceeeat put era be yao h u ita pcopu enobra. EaMtioa> oC 
come, 4ou attend our gouqcitMdEward, but it w of tte kind that the peat 
itadf IS atnoiRr to and its quality it not of the itulT that realty hmadeo^ 
And wheie so vital a tbiof at faith c opcci oed and ad that a dUohned n 
the Paulioe logic, • if Qmat be not nies from the dead then is our fiudi 
vatu," depends upon the mvioltcy of a past event, then the need for 
plaang it beyond the reach of aeodent results to an aibtnde towaids it 
which makes it seem unearthly and m that respect u if it never really 
hai^iened. 

Mr George Moore m The Brook Kenth has violated the oneardi 
Imess of the Christian faith for the take of reahty , he has put v^oroin hfe 
into the rtory of the New 1 eatameDt at the expense of the Chnraan bdief 
m the Keaurreetioo In so doing be must eqiect denunciation from 
bdieven. who naturally prefei to keep iheit faith mdwr than to ei^oy a very 
beautiful and touching story For this The Brook Kenth la It is 
lovely in its narrative form that 1 <m^ onbroken tellii^ of evesyinmdentin 
the life of Joseph of Arioutbea, from hi» boyhood m Magdala as an only 
^itd of Dan the nch fishmonger through ttie restless cravings of his youth 
and early manhood for cmncnunioo with the God bidden behind Rabbm 
teal fetmaluim and philosophic ^leculation coneenbating at last in shy but 
almost passionate feeling for Jesus of Nazare^ whom John had baptised 
in Jordan and who hid bewitched the poor folk about the lakeside and 
persuaded many of the fishers, the sons of Zebedee umoiig them to lay 
down theiT nets It is a connocing picture, funusbed with all the chai^jes 
of scene and thought that made up the young Galilean s ljfo--4us cbildisb 
loogmgs to be a prophet like hamuel bis eagerness to levn Hebrew and 
Greek, hts truancies and his grow ii^ interest u> the law to tbe disappoint 
ment of his (atlier who would have him settle down into the basmas, and 
marry and have children He goes to Jcnisalem where bu fatbei^s name 
and wcaldi secure him aitennon from tbe Saobednn he muce wub bodi 
*8sddnrrrti and Fhansees, but the seepcictsm and the gross materialism 
pervading the Temple worship are abhorrent to bis esaentially religious 
mind, and he goea to the Essene Settlement over the Jordan m the hope 
of finding salvation But there again be is dimppointed He cannot rest 
in tbe simple piety of the Esseoes President, nor satisfy hansdf with ^te 
refined metaphysical speculatKNU of the phikNophm Maditaa. He turns 
with fresh expectatioo to Uic desert in aearefa of the propbeta who, 
t^ him soornfuRy abound in the Jordan district as ignonat and as 
ugly as hyenas. * They Itva," said hlathiaa, ** in the caves along die west 
em eoftsts of the Salt Lake, growling and nariing ovm tbe world, which 
tbqr seam to think rotten rad ready for them to devoor or cUse nsuo 
Ibirth and ratice the tgnorant mubttude toio die Jordan so diat drey may 
the more easily plunge them into the flood. Bat of what ase to tpmk of 
dkcee awmd W idiea there are eo many snliyects of idadt pbdoiofiby may 
greeefii^imaS?** But Jea^ goes, a^ tbraugbootUaJoenM^iumtho 
desebde ptaeie ihece throba the nMumi of owe wboea Jdio has lecendf 
b ap ti sed in Jeiden, Jeenoi the Beieni ibspberd nebettei ibmet 
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AI)cahMd->'iAo had left hb Aodkaaad ^ «eiM)by and had 
gaaefofiftaclitliebaptiamoffepentifleenitoiMn. Theae exqoteteflm 
l^if^ p f e a hy hf ffa y “id far thg foliar GaHleaaptetttrewhiirt» 

amutt )oM^ OD his tatora to Magdaia. Dan, the hshmoi^er bduueised, 
not by die yeu^s trade, nor mtta ihe Roman gpvanMir a sbdDMM m 
eocoBrapiis it, but with a fmphef that >a troobJiog the neigfaboariiood*— 
a dangeraos prophet who came up from Jordan about a year agOv 

" Stmoa Peter thoo remeinbereat btm t Weil he ■ the prophet a nght 
Bian and nenr east! a net but seldom And thou baat not foigotten 
Jameiand John aoos of 7c')edce ’ 1 hey come nest in the prophet a favour 
And them are {rfeoty of others mlkirtg about the vtllage n^lccling the>r 
work and tethi^ of the fudgmenl and the great «hare of thi vorid that N 
come to than when the prophet returns horn heaven m a dtanoc 
a more tgaoiant lot of <^lows thou d be puMled to And rf the world were 
travelled over in search of them Ihe prophet htmSrlf comes from the 
most Ignorant village to Cainee—Namreth &it why look hke that 
Joatfdi ? What ails thee ? Go on father snth thy telhag of the prophet 
of Namreth. He started ta Maxareth, Dan answered but none p»iA any 
heed to him but made a mock of him for be d have us believe that he ts 
the Mcsaaah that the Jews have been especiing for mao) a year Rut i 
was p redi c ted diat the Meraiah wdl be bom in bcchlehem and ever y body 
kaosra (hat Jesus waa bom m Natareth. 1 here s some talk too that be 
oottca fram die Imc of Damd but everybody knows that Jesus la the son of 
Joeeph the Cartwnter A good qutet woman hts mother 1 know her 
snril and am sorry for her but she has better aceu tn James and Jude 
Joaeplt. her husbi^ I knew htm m days gone by—a Ood feanag honest 
mao, vbuui eoe could always eutnuu wnh a day s work He doted on b>s 
eldsa t son, though be never could teach him to handle a mw with aay 
ikitl, for bts thoo^ts were always wanderings and when an Fa^ne cume 
op CO Galilee in search of neophytes Jesus Wik bis fancy and they went 
away toget her 

How vnnd all Uiit is bow alive with eoolempomry famtlianty con* 
teayor ar y Ceeiiag ! Here, as throughout the book we are hang told a 
story, not in rev cr e m tal, time honoured retrospect, but as il moved then 
and waa shaped by living tendenrtes, the rehgiout ferment of tSie nmea 
Its naetioo upon pcdincil arcumsianeea, sophist and Rabbtnlcal c ome m pt 
waver for the fanalic, simple pofolar rcapoim^ as ever to ihe half emey, 
hatf divme wacfaing of those whom the sophists said Rabbu wiU aleraya 
panecate aad crucify Among that band of ignorani followers, bsAad ai 
<0 how to leconcfle tbefr ducii^Mhip widi their everyday occtipatwns and 
tbair boaae ocs, damoariDg lor explanaiton from thar master dfopotmg 
awong d ie m alv ei for the m at er ial honours of bu kingdom, we ace Jeans 
the IWSM idiepbaid, and mystenoua, sunk in visMms and dieams 
ttet lie oadd ba raosad from or could acaredy iMeryvat, movad to 
smug i denimeiatiom wd ideteot actions, lesio| bis first swa c tas m end 
i^md^aabciMandblideatb wbb icimaga bittm energy of bfo mhalott 
andoChiaAthcriDHaMea. Aad,sflwtimCrBeifi»oikiriMabasmaaM 
bach w Itfk by loaeidk «• «ae a ebanaad jiiaiia^ ana fisr wboBi Wk holdi 
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(Htf l>wd )C!HM Oirbft oM ilw cM WcMitop0«UHf«luni 
ihiil tbeic «•» T» tnVftcViu bw «ukd voeid «Mp^ )«ta» Mad U> huxm^f, «i»d 
He fifusad Ptui MndenttK demenied throogli the hiUe.*' 'Cliey vttked 
oeei the hitb together and Jesus put Pkul m the nght asjr for C«aarea. 
where he was going to meet 1 iinoihf and iboi^ jesus talked of the 
truths that during the Ust twenty years he bad leant lo the wilderness, ail 
Paul cared to know was the assurance which Jesus gave htn that be sboukf 
noi return to ferusaiem. They parted ** Whither goest thou?* Pant 
rrtedv hiolung back But Jeaui made no answer and Paul, with, a 
flutter of exaltauoa in bis heart, taroed towards Oeearca, kiMwing now 
for certain that Jesus would not go to Jerusalem to provoke the Jesvs 
Sf^ainst him Italy would now hear of the life and ^th of our Lord 
jesua ( hnst, that had brought Miration for all and Spam afterwards. 
'*patn Spam Spato he repeated as he walked, filled with viaioas of 
salvatam I C. W 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

RFMFVlS RkVILWVD 

Tub Ru<siaN Rcviaw November 1916 (J?arsara PitUtthmg 

Cnw/oav Sew \ork ) 3$ cents 

This number opens with a letter tn September from President Wilson to 
the LdUor (Mr {j 6 q Pasvobkv). to whtch tlm pTcsMieot— now reelected — 
eapfwsses hu desire for a new commercai treaty between Russaa and the 
Lotted States Such an undersundmg would be watched with keen 
interest by the Allies and the Central Powers. Mr P 4 Tverskoy writes 
a charuitng (taper on the rather overlooked mao of letters, \ todimur G 
kotolonho the greatmt hvmg artnc m ittin* in Russia as he is 
also the tacitly recogmaed guardian of the country 1 pubbe conscienoe 
tipon all grave social problems of the tune It should be more widely 
known that this wfiter unothcially organised exienaive femuie lebef twenty 
five yean ago, and that he cooducted a defence of some obscun nortben 
intmi accused of heathen pvaetKes, as well as aiding Justimi tn a promt 
nent ntual uuuder ** case rhoi^h kocoleakoslteeracyotttputlsnBali. 
he IS coosMtored an anisi m language destined to survive noie widely 
known oontempoo^ies. Ilia story * The Last Ray of hamlet bfe 00 tha 
dwtant Loiai* fetlM dus study Mr Akxxi Rteoxi mties on RutMan 
opera, coofeashtg that he » not a lorn of that form of musk, and says 
U U dtoold aumve Rosdan opera shoidd be the modR, hemg feee 
bom Weitam aitlAoeUty Itusieal cnuei must deode aa 10 the hpfaen of 
opet* aa an erpre s ston of patiooaJ hfe. Aleaaader Etqitto a inadimion, 
** An Bveorng Guest,* is w the unis igdrii of Sfatvomc paiaiiniiM and wtU 
depcedatiem ThfthNvhah)cooo(bctismtrodiiMdta*Ouihe 1 U» 4 *'b» 
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Jiuiiitn— • pried ftwlai dm* RW ftp i m uf luhKliwgMMm 
ito nwM la , 
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V huifAiamkSt aa office^ meditarioai on dM maieh to PoltiKt Hm 
mr tet «efJbauteA ttie wadeqnacf of the Rotnaa imilraad sfilecn» the 
aub^ of a brief aitids The Mmtstry of Wajrt of Communicabon hag 
been anxKMialx coogidenng the cot^non oa aeveial ijrateim, and gmota 
iot dcvdopoieat have been amuiged It bat been calcutoted that rf «e 
^nn the popwlatioa of Earopean RuMia at 155 duDioiii in 191^ 
the mileige of its nilraads will have to be increased at least teofbid to 
come up to that of the Untied States rsilraads Other practtcal artictee 
appear on the itgulation of flour distribution industry and produc- 
tum to tbeweavtag loduitiy The latter u largely earned oa at home, but 
condtuoDi are changiog Poetry is represented by ttaaslanons of 
Comtantme Balmonts ** Hymn to Fire, and short poenn of Tiuutoev sad 
Kadson We hke tiie reproductions of Verethtshagin 1 impremive 
Biessiog dm Dead, and M I Ignatievs homely * N c o ^ p e r in the 
Village ^ 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING ARTICLES 

JjORD SYOEVHAU IV DFChMRPR M\^TPF\TH CVVTbRY 
ON THh DANGbK IN INDIA 

The Pnooes and Chicfli who gov ern one>third of the country and one- 
fourth of the populatmo have cotac foreard with loyal offers ot personal 
sennae and qdeo^ gifts of men and treasure 10 our hour of need The 
Empuc snn never forget iharimaot rally to the Imperial cause The 

Citing races of India have given nearl) 700 000 of their best men who 
have ftmght gallantly in four theatres of war ^subscriptions have 

flowed Ireriy to the various war funds and Indian women have shared 
widi tbeir Ihitisb usters to working to supply tbe needs of the wounded 

bafortunatdy there is aootber side 10 the picture l>urmg the ^^ar 
drnve have bem three dan^rous conspiranes and too many disturMng 
military locidaitt, which the mutiny of an Indan regimctu at Singapore 
was the most senous 

I am fiimly convinced that «e do not nifficiently recognise the solid 
good eenae arhicli is to be found among the best of the educated ciaaseg, 
and their abthiy to itmon. By hints of cooccisioas and by a form 
of lyaqNUhy which has Itule relatioo to the divine attnbole, a ahof( 4 tviid 
poptoanty may be attained but tbe pai^ which, utuler the gone of 
d emoc r atic pnnaples aiom at tnaliif^ Bntisb rule impossible is MU Aug 
coociliaied, and our natural supporters are alarmed and alienated* Our 
^gteia of government in India is to need of changes wtndi I ho/pf to 
deg] wiJi»gaothermtide,fatit the leonociamc proposals of tbe n m ete ao 
iHwnonglim must be {Romptly and nnally r^ect^ if sefiotw tnnible is to 
bearaitcd 

lOm Conttunre Maade writeg foBows (in tbe game mot) 00 **TIm 
MoAeeoftbcMevy*' 

**Tba<asatt War has cawed a new value to be put ongervfee of evmy 
iuDd,Md more eipeeiaSy 00 that form of servioe wbtob eoaoeg uadtr ^ 
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bevl of Inperud For forty youi it «ai poniUe for « oorie of thu 
dwftcter to live and grow year by year, esertnig meaknlaUe mfiitence lo 
our Navy without atttaetnig any special atteation, further tbaa diat of 
hearty approval and nq^port from officers the Royal Navy and gntitode 
and love on the part ot* the bluejachets 

Among lodividuBts of coune, inchidu^ tlwee English sovereigns is 
niceeaiiOB, Aspies Weston has found warm luppMters and IheDds, but of 
national and official recognition there haa beta none, snleu one may 
escept the d^ree of L1.0 coofened on Miaa Weston by Gbugow Unt 
veiuqr 10 ipor she and tiro others bemg the hist women to be adoutted 
to dm hooour* 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 

** Some Forcca m Modern China hf Rev Dr Timothy Richard, urr d 
A Day at Babyloo by Lewu R Freeman (CMiem^orafy Jtevttw 
Deoem^r) 

Rontea in Kao-Sin, by Enc Trickman, a.D {Gap^/Mua/ Jeemal 
December) 

* >\omefi Wamon in India, by Col R G Burton (The United Stma 
iVagasiMT, December) 
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OFFrCfAL NOTiFICATfON 

The King has been pleased to approve the appomtmcnt of 
Mr Walter Maude, c s i Indian Civil Service to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Onssa, tn succession to Sir William 
Vincent 


NOTES 

Is our November issue we published an article entitled 

The jute Contract dealing with this important question 
in India, wherein it was* not mad* clear that neither the 
autbonues in India nor at the India Ofhee hen* had lUiy 
thing Co do with the granting of the monopoiy^ which was 
subaequently cancelled It is of course now well known 
that neither of these bodies were consulted 

In our November issue the following errata unfortunately 
occurred m Mrs. Salwey s stngle-versc poems 

Line 4 , /or T^ka. road Tanka 
Line \l>/9r Haikais, road Hatkai 

In The Artist Lovers 

End of Ime i ,far be, road we 
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JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED iS66) 


CHAPTER 11 

In the previous chapter has been told the story of the 
activities of the Association during the iirst seven years of 
Its existence up to the year 1S74 

Lord Lyveden its hrst President, died m 1873 and vras 
succeeded by the Right Hon Sir Laurence Peel — a 
member of Her Majesty s Pnvy Council — who had had a 
distinguished career as Chief Justice of Bengal 

One of the first steps taken by the Association in January, 
1874. was to issue on b^alf of India an appeal to the 
Electors of die United Kingdom. 

The appeal ran as follows 

*'The East India Association, in the dischar^ of dieir 
duty to India, appeal to the Electors of the Umtcd Kingdona 
to impress on the Member they return to Parliament the 
necessity of their taking a dee^r interest and bestowing 
more time on subjects aflecting their interests m India 
whidi ondeilie and are indissolubly bound up wiih dm 
honour and weUure of the Bntnh Emptre itstdC^ 

After the election was over th» appeal was followed fay 
a arcular addressed todividuaHy to Members of the newly- 
elected House of Commons, urging them to give their 
earnest attention to questioos affectii^ India wlucb 

YOU XI. I 
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from time to tunc be thought forward for discussion, and 
ofienng the services of the East India Association in this 
connection 

The services which the Association rendered regaidiog 
the threatened famine in Bengal have already been noticed 
in the pievious chapter but Mr S P Low a member of 
this Association (who had been one of the Hon Secretaries 
of the Onssa Famine Fund) gave further assistance by 
drawing attention to a balance of the jC * 10000 tranamitted 
to India in 1861 on this account and suggested that this 
balance should be made available for the famine of 1874 
The Marquis of Salisbury (who was then Secretary of 
State for tndial thanked the Association for this suggestion, 
and stated that a reference had been made on the subject 
to the Government of India It was found that this balance 
had been paid to orphans left destitute by the famine of 
i860 61 

Dunng this y<AT the Council also memorialized the 
Secretary of State, urging the connection of the Northern 
Provinces with the Port of Bombay by the direct line of 
railway which had formed part of Lord Daihousie s scheme 
for railways in India and the constmction of which 
bad been steadily advocated by Sir Birile I rcre of the 
Bombay Gov emment 

On January 27, 187^* an important paper was read 
before the Association by Dr l^tner PrinLi|xil of the 
Government College Lahore, on * Native Self Govern* 
ment in Matters of Education Dr l^itner said be found 
* the Natives of India had every capaaiy for Self Govern 
ment, as was shown by the viulity of the viitage com 
munities which were preserved to the present day*— an 
inrjtution emphatically Republican m itt Qature.** He 
conte nde d that tn dealing with the Natives of India enough 
care had not been taken to utilize and constiuite into a 
biw of good Govemmeni their adherence to cuseoni and 
tr a dit i ne , as evidenced in the religious veneration psud to 
duse m aothonty, to the aged to parents and to pneacs* 
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Instead of this a syscem of Government had been adopted 
which, although suited to England with Engiish love of 
literal truth and verbal accuracy, isas ill-htted to impress the 
Natives of India, whose minds were still acted upon by the 
sayings of their Sages Everyone in India who wished to 
see British Rule on a permanent basis must desire the con* 
cession of fellow citizenship to the Indians He urged the 
abolition of the distinction between the Covenanted and 
Uncovenanted Services and suggested a Civil Service to 
which mii^ht be admitted by examination all graduates and 
all barristers of three years standing (thetr possession of 
such accomplishments as ndmg swimming shooting, 
fencing etc being insisted upon) and that the competitive 
examinations should be reserved for Oriental langui^es 
and Law , that all appointments should be thrown open 
half to Indians (to be competed for in India) and half to 
Europeans m England He declared that the whole 
course of his experience (and that was coisiderable) 
pointed to this one conclusion that if Education was to 
become general in India, it would only be by allowing Self 
Government in Educational Matters If this were adopted 
the rise in intelligence would (he thought) ittUrmlta put a 
stop to murders robberies and kidnapping which caused 
so much trouble on our frontiers as the rising generation 
would be trained to civilizatton and being well grounded 
in morality, would be prevented from conniving at the 
raids which were now made Without a moral basis of 
I ducation enjoining reverence to thetr leaders, thetr 
teachers, their parents, thetr Government and thetr God 
no satisfactory kind of civUuatton could be developed m 
India. 

The Rev S Long pointed out that Sir George Campbells 
scheme for associaung Indians on Municipal Bodies for 
Educational puipooes m Bengal had proved unsuccessful, 
and that M present men oS high caste toe conunoidy looked 
down with scorn upon those of a losmr caaie, and did not 
scruple to say that a cow as wdl be tat^t to danc e 
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as Uiaf the people of the inferior grades should be 
educated 

Sir Alexaader Arbuthnot said that in the Presidency of 
Madras a great deal had been done to associate the Natives 
of the country with the administration of afiairs, and 
asserted that ** among all the official and unofficial persons 
with whom he had come into contact dunng his long 
service there were none more useful and valuable than some 
of die Native Members of Council ** 

Mr Lepel Onffin regretted that he was obliged to 
difler from Dr Leitner, for he was perfectly aware that Dr 
Leicaer aras a man who had thoroughly devoted himself to 
the work of Education and that to his tealous efforts was 
due die establidiment of the Punjab University, but he 
(Mr Lepel Gnffin] did not see bow the frontier raids would 
cease by reason of the universality of Education to which 
Dr Leitner so confidently pointed, because the raiders 
ben^ lintMn beyond the frontier were not amenable to the 
instruction of the Indian Schools. He had also the strongest 
cAijectioti to introducing religious education into the schools, 
as educated men in England itself were only )ust escaping 
frooi the trammels and chains of theology He declared 
that England had proved her capacity for government by 
the logic of factt of other nations, some had no colonies 
and others had failed m goveroii^ therein whereas English 
men had g o ve rn ed wherever diey had gone. 

Mr W Tayler spoke of his experiences in educational 
matters when Commissioner in Patna and described how 
he bad organised a central Institution m which, instead of 
teaming diildren to spout ndictdous verses about * Chioe’s 
Bosom * ** Lover's Sighs,** etc., he adopted means to 
r|iiihl^ diem m die useful seienees, farming, agriculture, 
ea r p eot ef ing, gerdenmg, etc. combhied with the three 
R*i; and how be had been helped m this imdertduag by 
leapatftabie ladnm gendereen co^opcradng with the officiala. 

la tflys, a fiaper wu fead before the Aasooadoa 
oa " Tha Waais af India, aad bow we are to tteta a 
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heanng for them,^ by Lieut Colonel F Tyrre]] He 
declared he waa not an Irish Home Ruler but that the case 
of India was far different, and that as r^ards India he was 
for mote Home Rule there, and desired to obtain for her 
an Indian National Council He pointed out that the. 
wants of India were extension of irrigation, development 
of manufactures and mines, and the construction of canals 
and railways. These, he declared we could not hope to see 
undertaken as they should be unless we could, first of| 
all instil some more Native thought into our Indian 
Councils, and, in fact make the Government of India far 
more an Indian matter than it is now We want a far 
more powerful and national Government ruling India for 
the Indians 

The Chairman Mr E B Eastwick c b in closing the 
debate 00 this paper said he saw nothing impossible in the 
construction of a National Council and considered it very 
undesirable that the people of England should suppose that 
there was no nationality m India Even at the time when 
India was divided into a vast number of independent States, 
at variance with one another there was still a national 
character in India and since then by the aid of the English 
people, India had been advancing with railway speed 
towards nationality He thought it was a most pernicious 
idea to suppose that England did not desire that India 
should become amalgamated and welded into one 
nationality Indu, strong and with a civilization equal 
to our own, would not, and could not be dangerous to 
England India's strength would ne ver b eour weaktie M^ 

On the contrary when the people of India feel that we 
feel for them as for ourselves the Government will be sup> 
ported by the whole voice of the Country He did not see 
any objection to the Indians sending Representatives to a 
sort of Grand Council whKh should point out to the 
Viceroy what are the real wants of the people of India 

Dunng 1875 Mr E, B Eastwick. the Chairman of 
Council* went out to India * to study the wants and claima 
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of the people of India as subjects of the great Bntish 
EmpirCi and to endeavour to diffuse a wider and fuller 
apprectatiop of the catholic and progressive spirit in which 
the East India Association sechs to promote the welfare 
of Her Majesty s Eastern dominions.' 

Mr Eastwick had formerly been Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the East India College of Haileybuiy He 
bad gone out to India in 1836 and in the course of three 
or four years had passed not only to Hindustani and 
Marathi but also in Persian and he was, like his Iwother 
a most distinguished scholar He edited important works 
m Persian and Hindustani became Charge d'Affaires in 
P&sta and had been engaged on responsible duties con 
nected aith Centra] Asia. Thence he found hts wa> to 
the western world and published an important work on 
some provinces of South America. To the gathering 
which welcomed him in Bombay Mr Eastwick described 
the Bast India Association as doing good work for 
India. He declared that it was neither aggressive nor 
unduly submissive — neither factious nor fawning and 
exjdamed that its aim was the public good and the means 
by which it sought to atuin that end was fair and open 
discussion** it combined with feelings of profound 
loy^ty a natural and instinctive desire for constitutional 
progress. 

Mr Eastwick then dwelt on the importance of India 
to England and on the debt due to India. 1 housands of 
English families he said, had their coffers enriched from 
Hindustan On the other hand he thought the people of 
India sometimes ovcrlotdted the balance on the other side 
of the account If En^and drew wealth from India the 
caused a corresponding stream to replace what was drawn 
out. He instanced the indigo farms and the tea and coftse 
lA n ta t ions founded by Englishmen with En^ish ca pi tah 

He dwdt also on the Opium Trade, and, without going 
tiAo idle question of how mudi of the twelve mittioiis sent 
hooie to meet what was called the English Account wu 
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really interest on money lent, he drew attention to the fact 
that two-thirds of this Accoun^was balanced by the Opium 
Trade which drew a stream of eight millions annually 
from China, besides keeping a million Opium Cultivators 
m comfort on the land m India. He pointed with pnde 
to the flourishing City of Bombay as a proof that the bond 
that bound England to India was a ibond for the benefit 
of both 

The Council early recognised the imporunce of deciding 
that England should pay its fair share of the expenses of 
the Prince of Wales's visit to India and Mr S Farley 
Leith, M r , one of its members interrogated the Prime 
Minister on the subject The reply was*at first indefinite, 
but ultimately the Prime Minister announced a satisfactory 
settlement as to the proportion of the^expenses to be paid 
by the two countries 

The Council further memorialized the Secretary of State 
for India praying for facilities for the admission of qualified 
Natives of India to the h^her grade of^the Engineenng 
Service, and also with reference to the delay which had 
taken place in affording admission of Natives of India 
into the Indian Civil Service by reason^of the omission of 
the Government of India to frame the necessary regulations 
under the Act of Parliament. 

The position of Turkey tn**relation to British interests 
in India was discussed by the Rev J Long in a paper 
read before the Association on December 2i 1875 and 
the view was then expressed that if with^jthe concurrence 
of England, France and the other Powers Constantinople 
and Asia Minor came under Russian rule it would be a 
blessing to the millions in those r^ions so long desolated 
by Turkish barbarism What a field is presented in 
675,000 square miles of some of the finest land in the 
world, with harbours on three seas, mighty nvers and 
ports both on Eastern and Western waters, mines of lead, 
iron, copper, and silver in abundance , and a sod capable 
of providuig any quantity of grain and cotton T 
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These &ir ngumst renowned m stoiy, are now ghftn 
over under the Turks to Miasma and wild beasts* and die 
peasantry are abandoned to starvation t Tt was uiged that 
when the fall of the Sultan comes it would have as little 
effect in India as the fall of the Pope s temporal power had 
had in America 

At a meeting held on May la 1876* under the chair* 
manship of the Right Hon the Lord Stanley of AldeHey* 
a paper was read by Major Esians Bell on a **Pnvy 
Council for India and the noble Chairman* in opening 
the proceedings expressed deep regret at the news of the 
death that day of Colonel Meadows Taylor whose con 
nection with India had extended over so long a period and 
whose novels upon Indian subjects were so well known 

Major Evans Bell advocated the establishment of a 
Pnvy Council for the Indian Empire on the lines of the 
Pnvy Council in Ireland to advise the Vicero> when he 
required lu aid The Pnvy Councillors would only attend 
when formally sent for 

A severe famine having once again appeared through 
the length and breadth of large provinces in India two 
publK meeunga were held by the Association and papers 
were read with a \iew to dicutog suggestions for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people and of lessening 
the effects of such visitations in future 

The first was by Mr R. H Elliot on * The Indian 
Prd>lem and Indian Famines and the second by Mr j 
B Phcar late Judge of the High Court of Cal^tta. on 

Indian Famines and Indian Oiganizaiion Mr Dadabhal 
Naorcqi also read papers before the Bombay Branch on 
•*The Poverty of India.’ 

ComiAunications having been received by Council from 
India with regard to endeavours made by a very Inlloeiitinl 
body m England to induce Government to abdith the 
6ve per cent ad vaUrem duty levied in India on dw 
in^K>rtauon of cotton goods* a memonal on the sobfeci 
eras presented to the Secreury of State polmtng ovt the 
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olijectioiis to the wtchdrawal of die duty, and it was 
■uggested that Government aheuM institute a fbtl and 
aea^if^ tnquify into the whole subject, and take evidenee 
from the Natives of India as wdl as from the representa' 
dves of the great Manchester Houses in India The result 
of the information so obtained would enable the Secretary 
of State to arrive at a conclusion beyond all cavil or 
question on either side. 

The employment of Indian troops in Europe was cfis~ 
cussed at a meeting presided over by General Sir Fred 
I Goldsmid, c a k c s i by the Hon Mr George 
Poggo formerly a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council The paper and discussion had special reference 
to the summoning of 7 000 Indian troops to Malta b> the 
Government of Disraeli Lord Beaconsheld 

Sir George Campbell at first doubted the wisdom of the 
step He warned the Government that the terms on 
which we were served by our Indian Sepoy troops were 
such that we dare not order them off on foreign service 
as we would an English regiment and that we must, m 
one shape or another * bribe* them to go He said 
“ they were good enough troops in some ways, but would 
be unable to cope with Euix^ans* He also contended 
we had no ngbt to use the Suez Canal for hostile purposes, 
and diat the expense of transporting and maintaining the 
Native troops would be very considerable He therefore 
objected to the policy , and Mr Laing, too, supporting hi» 
views, thought that the step of bringing Indian troops to 
Malta was fraught with the greatest danger to our Indian 
Empire. But Sir George subsequently modified these 
views, and in the end strongly approved of the bringing 
over of the Indian troops to Malta as a successful expen* 
ment 

Mr Foggo set forth the supposed advantages and 
dteadvantagea of the step The advantages were that 
brii^ity Indian troops over relieved part of the strain 00 
oar own people, cemented the bomfo of union b et wee n 
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ladia and England* called forth and demonstrated the 
byal spirit of the Indian Native Army, increased the 
mihtary power of the United Kingdom, and allowed Native 
troops to see the gr^tness and power of England 

The disadvantages were the smallness of the Indian 
force summoned, doubts as to its efficiency and fitness, the 
great expense attendant on transporting even this small 
force of Indians to Europe the recruiting difficulties in 
India, and the difficulty of disbanding the troops when 
done with supposing laiger forces to be raised and sent, 
misuse of the Canal, and objections on the ground of 
expense generally 

Major-General Sir G Le Grand Jacob gave it as hiS 
own opinion chat it was good policy to have called Indian 
troops to Malta. Not only was the effect on Europe 
beneficial but its eflfect on India was more so When 
we sec m the newspaper and in private letters he said, 
* that the troops marched to their troopships shouting 
Victory to their Empress, and were cheered by sympaih* 
izing thousands on the roads it is impossible to doubt the 
earnest zeal which the Indian people threw into the cause, 
and the evidence it afforded of the determtiuiion to 
support the Government and General Jacobs view was 
the one most favoured by the Association 

One of the best attended meetings of the Association 
was held at the Pali Mall on Apn) 23, 2879 under the 
presidency of the Duke of Manchester, when Mr Robert 
Elliot read an interesting paper on the Impending 
Bankruptcy of the Soil of India 
In the course of this paper he spoke of the great 
difference between the conditions of farming in England 
and in InJu The problem was not bow to introduce into 
India an improved system of agnculturc but what could 
be done to provide conditions which did not at present 
4 ast« and without which improvement in agncuUure was 
ttmply impossible. He advocated the prevention of the 
up of grazing lands, the planting of trees, the 
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improvement of manorial r^ources, the removal of duty 
from salt used for agricultural purposes unproved landed 
tenures, and amendment of the Ursury laws He also 
foretold that, unless remedial measures were taken a time 
was fast approaching when the Indian farmer would not 
be able to pay rent 

Later on in the same year, under the presidency of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley a paper was read on Indian Army 
Reform by General Cavena^h late Governor of the 
Straits Settlement i he Lecturer enlarged upon the well- 
known evils of the system of Military Administration and 
the supplying of officers by means of a Staff Corps The 
Lecturer pointed out that under this new system officers no 
longer belonged to any particular regiment but were moved 
about from one corps to another to suit the interests of 
the service or possibly even their own and that the tie of 
attachment of the Sepoy to his European officers — a most 
essential bond — had thus become materially weakened 
General Cavenagh advocated a return to the old organs 
zation subject to certain modifications He spoke of the 
necessity of making proper provision for the legitimate 
ambition of the representatives of ihe small landed gentry 
and yeomanry of India who joined the Army 

During 1880 Sir David Wedderburn Bart,MP advo- 
cated popular representation in India by strengthening the 
non official element in the Indian Legislation Councils, and 
by the extension of Municipal Government and by granting 
to Municipalities the privilege of electing represenutive 
Members for the Legislative Councils 

Lord Stanley of Alderley urged that a Council or Com- 
mission of Appeal should be appointed in India, to be com 
posed of five members (some of whom should be judges), 
to hear appeals agaiost the acts of the Indian Government , 
and Lieut Colonel James Browne, R.E. C.S.L dealt later on 
With the quesuon of the retention of Kandahar and the 
Defence of the North East Frontier 
Colonel Browne was opposed to the retention of 
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Kandahar , but in its place he advocated the sdeetioa of 
the Pishjn Valley retaintog Pishin, Bon and the Peiwar 

On May 5 1881, at a well attended meeting of the Aico- 
cation, unda* the chairmanahip of Sir WiUiam Hd! k.c 8 . 1 ., 
the Rev James Johnston read a paper on * Education m 
India, and made out a strong case for inquiry 

He showed how Lord Halifax s Education despatch of 
1854 had been disregarded or ignored, with the deplorable 
result that the elemenury education of the humbler classes 
had been neglected and that of the twenty seven mtlliOD 
pawns of school age in British India there were not more 
than one million and a half on the roli of the Government 
and aided schools and little more than a million m regular 
attendance. There were thus three and a half millions 
moie uneducated children in 1880 than there were in 1854 
the higher culture having obtained the Uon s share oi the 
provision made by the Imperial Treasury for educational 
purposes throughout India 

On December SI 1881, Mr Alexander Rogers explained 
the vanous ancient and modem land tenures current in 
Bombay and thus closed the last year of the activities of 
the Association under the Right Hon Sir Laurence Peel as 
President 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

INDIAN WEIGHTS MEASURES. AND MONEY 

h \ Sir Guilford L Mole^worth k clb. 

The condition of the weights measures and money m 
India IS a disgrace to civdiaation To quote the words of 
the Weights and Measures Committee of 1913 14 

The great diversity in weights and measures in 
different districts even in different parts of the same 
town and of the same district, tends to create an 
element of unceitaintf in trade and renders fraud on 
the part of retailers as easy as it is profitable . and it 
exposes the poorer and silent classes to the constant 
liabilit> of being cheated 

Grover, in his Indian Weights and Measures, quotes 
the following remark of one of the chief traders of Madras 

1 c in never tell what I am buying or what 1 am 
selling my agent informs me that noe is at so much 
the ser while in another quarter it is double that price 
1 take advantage of the oj^iortunity and invest largely 
and expect great profits. When the transaction is 
closed I find that I have lost greatly ’ 

The following table shows what great variations the»*e 
are tn the different Presidencies 

BowSsy Madm 

Wef|^ Scr, poondi ? peusds Vu^ 3 0S6 pounds 
Lsngth Gui) 331ns. GuaSSms. Double cabic, 36 ins. 
Ama • Bigs, 3 .oa««q yds. *4 rds^lUni. 4,349 

CspMhy te.xpdputs |Sw.t 44 pmtt < MorcaU 1*67 putt 
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The vanation$ from the above are innumerable, even in 
the same district. For example, in the United Provinces 
the maund of sugar is 40 sers in Agra, 43^ m Saharunpur 
46 m Fyzabad, 48! m Shahjahanpur, 50 in Bareilly There 
are no lecog^ized measures in genera! use for liquids 
which are either sold b) Height or measured from wine 
bottles or kerosene tins 

Weiphts AM) Measikes Act o> 1871 

Man) attempts ha\e been made to remedy this evil 
In 1868 a committee appointed to consider the question 
of Indian weights and measures recommended the adoption 
of the cumbrous and unscientihc British weights and 
measures but Colonel Strache) and other members of the 
committee m a strong mu ute of dissent, urged that m 
order to obtain uniformit) it was necessary to set aside all 
existing weights and measures and to adopt the rational 
and scientific metric system On this the Governor General 
m Council decided that a reform in the weights and 
measures of India was urgently required but that the 
adopuon of British weights and measures was undesirable, 
and that a new metric srr that would not differ matenally 
from the ser of North India should be adopted as the basis 
of measurement for India 

In accordance with this decision the Indian Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871 was passed practically adopting the 
metric system based on a new ser of t 3046 pounds (the 
kilogramme) as the pnmaryr standard of weight, and a 
measure of capacity conuming a ser of water (the metric 
here) both of these sundards being derived from the metre 
The Act further specified that all multiples of these 
standards were to be in decimals, and that the Governor 
G^ieral in Council should notify m the Gazette a day, 
after whidi tt was to come into force, and thereupon ** it 
would have die force of law * 

Itt anticipation of this nouficatioo several of the ladian 
nulway compames had their weighing mtdunes and weigh- 
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bridges altered to suit the new kilogramme ser The 
metric s 3 rstem was adopted by me on all State railways, 
and I issued to the State railway officers printed tables 
that 1 had prepared for the conversion of measures pre- 
viously used into metric terms No difficulty was expen 
enced for the native overseers readily fell in with the 
change Unfortunately Lord Mayo, who strongly favoured 
the Act, was assassinated and he was succeeded by Lord 
Northbrook whose well known indecision and dread of 
responsibility was opposed to strenuous action I urged 
him personally to make the necessary notification, but m 
vain and as a result of his n^lect the millions of India 
have for more than forty years been condemned to suffer 
the evils consequent on a want of organized system of 
weights and measures 

In 1877 the Bengal Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
the Indian Government to enforce the Act of 1871 but 
without result 

Weiohts ami Measures Committee of 1913-14 

The most recent action in the direction of reform was 
made by llie appointment of a small committee to consider 
the question of Indian weights and measures. This 
commute e consisted of 

Mr A Silberrad irs President 

Mr A Carapbdl .cs \Mcmi,rs 

Mr Kustomjf Fandoonji ves ) 

The conclusions of this committee were neither unanimous 
nor practical The President issued a report subject to 
minutes of dissent from the two members. 

The following table of weights recommended for adoption 
by the President speaks for itself 


8 Kathkai 

« t Chawal 

4 T^nkt ■* X Tola 

8 CliSMb 

« f iUtti 

> sTofau 

« 1 Omsk 

8iUttn 

m X Maiha 

i 18 Chfttaks > I Seer 

3 Manias 

«• 1 Tank 

40 Seen 

■i I Mwind 
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It H diffictdt to conceive anyone ■enoualy recommending 
the adoptian of this 'octo-teitfo-qumto-sexco-decmso- 
<iuadfagtntal * juti^e while rejecung the simple decimal 
metric weights. 

The report further recommended an entirely diflerent 
system for Burma, though there is no apparent reason 
why uniformity in weights and measures should not prevail 
throughout the Indian Fmpire. 

The selecuon the tola (or rupee of 160 grams troy) 
as the unit of weight in this table seems to have been 
influenced by the desire to fall m with the practice preva 
lent in some fnns of India of weighing silver mmaments 
with rupees. But the rupee being subject to wear is unfit 
for a standard some worn rupees that 1 have weighed 
have lost as much as 1 1 per cent, of their original weighL 

The other recommendations m the report are 

Length —The British yard a chain of 66 feet divided 
decimally a mile of 1*760 yards. 

/frra— The Bntxsh acre divided decimally 

Cttpaeity {dry or Itqutd) — \ measure to hold ser of 
water 

Volumo — British cubic measures 

Minutf of Divsekt 

Mr Campbell in a very able minute of dissent com 
pletdy demolished the conclusions and recommendations 
of the President poiaung out that the proposed measures 
were complicated, umnulu^iulv and unsiuted to the classes 
who formed the bulk of the ]>opulation that they would 
be of no assistance in foreign trade, ettber EaMern or 
Western, or in the industnal development of the country 
He deprecated a separate system for Burma, and strongly 
advocated the adoptton of the metric system 
The reason for appouiting the oocninictee of 1913-14 is 
not dear, the whde question had been thorougUy thrashed 
out before the passing of the Act of iSyt The need of 
a o ni fotm system of sreights and measures had been 
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gstabfwhed bejnnid all dispute. The loetric system had 
been adopted* and was the legal system m India only 
waiting the notification of tihe Governor General in CouncH 
to fix a date on which it would have the power of law 
The resolution appointing the committee stated that 

'Although the Act had been on the Statute Book 
for more than forty one years no notification had yet 
been issued under it, as it was hoped that weights 
and measures based on the statutory unit would be 
gradually and generally adopted without further inter 
vention on the part of Government This hope has 
not, however, been realized 

It IS difficult to conceive how such a hope could possibly 
be realised without giving the Act the force of law In 
the numerous countries where the metnc system has been 
successfully adopted it has been made compulsory, and in 
the few cases in which it has not been satisfaccoiy the want 
of success can be traced to the failure of the Go\emment 
to enforce the law 

Countries in which the Metric Sastem has been 

ADOFTEO 

The metric system has been adopted in the following 
countries Norway Sweden Denmark Germany Holland, 
Java Belgium France and its Colonies, Portugal Azores 
Madeira, Spain and its Colonies, Canary Islands, Italy and 
its Dependencies, Austria Roumania Bulgaria, Mexico, 
Central America, Hayti Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador 
Brazil, Uruguay Argentine Republic Chile, Peru, Switzer 
land, Finland, Servia, Bolivia and San Domingo 

The metnc system is alone used in the United States 
departments of the army and navy and pubhc health 

The Bntish Medical Association passed a resolution in 
favour of the metric system The whole of the Bntish 
electric ^stem is based on metric we^ts and measures. 
The Bntish educational code requires that the scht^ars tn 
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Suuidards V » and VH , shall be loatnicied m dke 
metric system In July, 189K, a Bill was pa ssed in die 
House of Commons Ic^Uctng the use of the metric syttem. 
In July, 1904 the House of Lords passed a Bill to make 
the metric system compulsory but when it was introduced 
into the House of Commons it was defeated by a small 
Government majont) on erroneous grounds On the 
whole there is a grouing feeling m favour of the metric 
s>stem and it only awaits the adhesion of Great BnUin 
to become the universal s>srcm of the weights ind measures 
of the world 

AtnAMAtFv ot THf Mfraic S\strm 
Professor de ^lorgan has stated that one twentieth of the 
time spent tn pnmar} education and one fourth of the time 
spent in learning arithmetic is thrown away by the non 
adoption of a decimal S)$ttm The metric sy stem is the most 
perfi a decimal system of weights and measures it is easily 
understood, and readiU applicable in practice It nH)itire9 
no compound arithmetic ind aifords great facilities for 
calculation and commerce It not tmly 'ibolishes compound 
arithmetic but renders vulgar fraciions almost unnecessary 
The English system has no unit of length smaller than the 
smallest unit consequently vulgar frictions must he used 
but the metric system has the gr4*at advantigi. of dealing 
with infinitely small quantities without the need of division. 

In English workshops where decimals are not used, it 
IS common to hnd on drawings such dimensions as * ^th 
inch bare or i^th inch full where the nearest fraction 
does not give the exact size , but infinitely smaller variations 
can be given with absolute accuracy by decimals* 

Common fractions suidi and } can of course be 

used with the decimal system when convenient, for as 
Professor de Moigan has said 

'The mere halving of the lowesi unit is no dls- 
advantage ic c«i be done m a decimal system, and 
win be done when convenient But it is the abiding 
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ddusiQii of the opponent of decunals that he wtli 
suppose the dectmaiist to be under a contract never 
to use a common fraction * 

Opposition to Decimals. 

Opposition to deamab is sometimes based on the 
erroneous idea that it will be necessary for those who have 
not kept up the decimal anthmetic, taught m their school- 
days to learn it afresh in order to use decimal weights and 
measures but those who have to use decimal weights and 
measures acquire unconsciou^y, and without effort, all the 
arithmetic they practically need 

ft has often been asserted by and decimaltsts that the 
metric system has broken down and tn support of this 
assertion they state that the French peasant still speaks of 
sous instead of centimes but this proves nothing 
beyond the natural desire to use the simple terms to which 
they have been accustomed In fact the original com- 
mission of weights and measures appointed by the French 
Academy to frame the metric S)stem, decided that the 
following simple names already familiar to the people 
might be allowed to represent some parts or multiples of 
the metric system 


Lcnctk 


O^aoty 

Wdik. 

MiIIiimIk Trait 
Ceatimetre Duiet 
Decimetre Falme 

Xibmetre Mtile 

Declare ArpciU 

Hooey 

( entiBW Deito 

Oecunc bol 

Decilitre Vem 

Litre Pinle 

Decalitre Vdte 

CramaM Gtain 

CcatifiaaMe Odob 
X ilegiamme Utnej 


These names were made permissive by the Decree of 
November 3, iSoo but although the metric system was 
not made compulsory in France until January i 1840^ 
many of the Greek and Latin terms are in common use in 
preference to the more simple permissible terms. The 
numerous ofiicial rqsoits that have been received from 
foreign countries concur generally m the statement Hat 
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dM system has been found to vork satisfactonly* to be 
an improvement on other previously existing forms* and 
that there is no desire to return to the old s)stena * but 
notwichstandiDg repeated exposures of this fallacy, Mr 
Lloyd George m the Metric Debate of 1907, stated that 
the metnc system had broken down m France — a state- 
ment that was subsequently ofiicially refuted in a Report 
of the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. 

If the metric system be adopted in India, it is probable 
that the term guz will be used for the metre and the 
ser used for the kilogramme but this would m no wa> 
indicate the breakdown of the system — in fact the Indian 
Heights and Measures Act of iSyr specifies that the word 
* ser” IS to be used for the kilogramme, which differs 
slightly from the ser of Nordi India. 

Another fallacy has been advanced tn the statement that 
the Eastern mind is averse to decimals but this is not the 
case. The decimal notation of ten onginated with the 
Hindus* and was transmitted by them to Europe. The 
sau the *lakh and the crore are all Indian terms, 
and are decimal multiples of the rupee. In the native 
bazaars of India produce is bought and sold b) the hundred 
and the thousand Firewood is sold by the loo bundles 
fruits* yams, nuts cocoanuts, dried fish by the too sawyers 
measure their work by the 100 foot run, masons and 
carpenters are paid at so much per 1 000 bricks laid or by 
the too feet of umber wrought, bnckmakers sell their 
bricks and tiles at so much per i 00a In dealing with 
retail articles to bazaars the practice is to uke them up tn 
tens, each ten being counted as the unit and ten such 
units are made into a heap of a hundred. In Bombay 
and 10 a targe portion of West India, native deaters use 
the ‘ doers,” or the one hundredth of a rupee, m Uieir 
ralnilations, although they have no coin to represent it 
When Director of Public Works tn Ceylon I abohsbed 
the medBey of measures previoualy used in the Pubbe 
Works Departmem, such as yards, cubic yards, galioiia, 
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hes^ved bushels, struck bushels, etc and substituted for 
diem measures based on die foot and its decimal muluptes^*" 
the ^line* of 100 lineal foet, the ** square** of 100 square 
feet, and the *cube** of too cubic feet No difficulty was 
experienced in making this change the native workmen 
and overseers chiefly natives of South India readily 
adopted It, and in a very short time preferred it to the old 
system 

Those who have visited China cannot fail to have been 
astonished at the rapidity and ease with which a Chinese 
trader or shopkeeper makes mental calculation with the aid 
of the decimal ‘ abacus or '^suam pan 

Metric Prefixes 

Objections have been raised to the metric system on the 
ground that the numerous prefixes ' deca, deci milli, 
myna, hecto/ etc are perplexing to the masses, and 
difficult to remember but in those countries in which the 
metric system has been adopted it is found that very few 
of these are m general use. They are practically reduced 
to a minimum, and many of the old terms are retained to 
express the new but slightly altered value. The only 
denominations really needed are compnsed m the followup 
table 
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La^ 

Am 

Ctvedv 

WMiki. 

Mcm 

nkoMtfC S 1000 OQ 
Mitn iwi 

CcBtioMtia w *ot 

Are. 

llecun » loa'oe 
An 

« *01 

Um. 

Kfloiltlts IQOO«0 
htn V 
Dccilitce^ to 

Uw. 

Tone Bnoom 

JUmmm •• I'oo 
Oeoiy*—— * 


The centtare equals i square metre the kilolitre equals 
t cubic metre , the kilogramme equals 1,000 grammes* 

The cubic measure whether used for liquid or dry 
measure as a litre, or for vdume as a millistere is the 
same m all cases, being a cube, of which each edge measures 
one-tenth of a metre 

A fow convenient multiples or subdivisions mq^t be 
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added to the above table after the ayatem has been well 
established, but they are not really aeoessary at finiL If 
the Act of 1S71 had been put in force, the uble might be 
stiU further simplified by the use of the ser instead of 
the hire ’ and kilogramme, the same word being used 
either for weight or capacit> or volume as it is at present 
used in India. The term guz might also be substituted 
for the metre, and other iamiliar convenient terms adopted 
for the multiples and subdivisions of the metric system, 
and the weights and measures of India might stand as 
follows 


Mznic SvsTBM paorosBD ros India 


1 LiWk 


Afc^ 




»«ght. 

J 




As^ 


Sr * 


ftw 1 

; Huuvm MiooDoo 

Sftwnr s 

too CO 

HftSttW SIOOO'OO, 

IlMorxp*' «■ 1000*001 

1 Gm « 


At * 

1 aa 


100 

W 

1*00] 

J 

SuaSfM s> 



•ot 

lIuWMUtfra 

10 

■> 



Mos>v OF India 

In ifiyi I submitted to the Government of India a scheme 
for the decimalization of the rupee similar 10 that which 
I bad previously onginated and carried to a successful 
issue in Ceylon Indian currency at that time was m a 
most unsatisfactory condition The nominal currency m 
which all private and public accounts were kept was rupees, 
annas, and pie (a duo decimo>sexdec}ma] currcnc ) ) the pie 
being the ^-iind of a rupee but the \a!ue of the Govern* 
ment pie fluctuated m the native bazaars from 192 to 204 
for the rupee causing inconvenience and loss to the poor 
Moreover native coins and **dubs (misshapen lumps of 
copper) were laigcly used the “dub** fluctuating from 
9} to 3 pie 10 value, while weighing about 5 pie 

An attempt at reform was nude by Resolution Na zoy 
of January, 1873 in which prowtion was made for the 
witbdnrara) of old or obsolete corns so that the co|:per 
curreocy miglu be uniform but tbe result does not appear 
to have been satisfactory for Mr R. B Chapman, the 
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Financial Secretary to tbe Government of India, in a 
minute dated August 10, 1S80, wrote 

“ Our copper currency is not yet used m large parts 
of India. In many parts the copper dub defies 
competition with our currency, and the lower strata 
of the population has not yet abandoned the use of 
cowries, or even here and there at rural markets of 
barter” 

Copies of my scheme for a decimal coinage were circu 
lated by the Government of India to the Governors of the 
Presidencies, to the Chief Commissioners of the Provinces, 
to Collectors Revenue Officers Chambers of Commerce, 
Municipalities, Bankers Merchants and others for opinion 
with the result that out of 100 replies, 49 were opposed to 
and 51 in favour of it 

Curiously enough nearly all the educated natives favoured 
It, and the chief opposition came from the covenanted 
civilians who had no occasion to keep up the decimal 
arirhmetic taught to them in their school days, and were 
really ignorant of what decimalization meant This was 
evident from the replies of some who spoke of the decimal 
system as being complicated and intricate only suited to 
the scientist or dilettante but beyond the comprehension 
of the masses, who would be exposed 10 imposiuon and 
fraud by the change 

Decimal Coinage in Ce\lov 

That these fears were groundless and that the difficulties 
of the change were exaggerated has been proved by the 
complete success that has attended the introduction of the 
decimal coinage in Ceylon where the pi^ulation is Stngalese, 
with a large mixture of Tamils from South India. 

When 1 first proposed the scheme the usual time- 
honoured and often-exposed fallacies were brought to bear 
agamst it At the outset everyone was against it, from 
the Governor downwards» who wrote to me that he had 



* carefuily considered the question, but the difficuhies were 
tnsuperaUe, and it was only after a %ht of five yeare 
that I gained my point I formed a deamal association, 
consisting at first of the editor of the Ctyhn Tmn and 
myself, and in a short time this was joined by many of the 
leading men m the colony, including several members of 
the Legislaci\e Council The Governor then asked me 
to submit m) original scheme in greater detail, and to 
1870 he requested me to confer with the Treasury officiab 
in London m order to overcome their objections to the 
change. In 1871 the measure was sanctioned by the Home 
Government, and the new copper tokens were minted at 
Calcutu in accordance with m> scheme and from my 
designs 

The change was efiected without the slightest difficulty, 
and m a very short time it was hailed as a boon even by 
those who had bitterly opposed it Six weeks after its 
introduction when 1 had left Ceylon my financial secretary 
wrote to me that the change bad been so little felt that 

* people had ceased to talk about ft** After four years 
experience a census of opinion was obtained from the 
pnncipal merchants bankers, planters associations, Engitsb 
native traders shopkeepers, and others which elicited aa 
almost unanimous expression that few difficulties or draw 
backs had been expenenced and that the measure was 
popular and satisfactorj The Manager of the Charteral 
Mercantile Bank m reply wrote 

1 sat on the Commission appointed by Sir Hercuka 
Robinson to consider the currency question, and ft 
was my opinioo at die time that we ought to follow 
India ID the smaller denominations. However I have 
a long time mnoe changed my views on this pomt. aa 
practical experience has proved to me the advantage 
of the decimal subdivistoo of the rupee in the foeOtty 
widi which cdculations are made, and the inc r o a sed 
siinplk% of book-keepti^, and, I wilt add, this f 
IS the general new of the case. 
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InduM WttgkU Mtasures and Maney 

The eiqwrierioe of forCy>three years has shown that the 
adoptton of decimal coinagfe in Ceylon has been an 
unquahhed success 

COKCLUSIOSl 

In conclusion it may be asserted that even if the very 
worst anticipations of the opponents of the metric system 
could ha\ e been realised m carrying out the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871 the temporary difficulties would 
have been insignificant compared with the permanent evils 
under which the people of India have suffered for the past 
forty four years by the neglect of the Government of India 
to give the Act the force of law 
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DISCUSSION ON THK FOREGOING PAPER 

\ MEETING of the East India AsNociation held at Caxton 
Hall Westminster S W nn Mondai Deremher i8 1916 at which 
a paper was read by Sir ( tntford 1 . Molesworih rcik. entitled 
^Indun Wei|fhis Measure ind Mone>*’ In the absence of 
Sir Albert K Roltit uci tto Mr Mephen 1 mney cKcnpted the 
chair Tile following ladie'^ and ^.entlenien were present Sir 
Frederick William I'hike kc«i khf 'Nir I redertck S P i cly 
KCIE. c «• Sir Mancherjec M BhownawK^et x c 1 r Colonel 
M J Meade cic^Mr Biddulph (.11 I ord Straholgi Colonel and 
Mrs koberts Colonel Boughe\ k» * ener'il Chantier Lady 
Katbanne Stoart Misn Marvui Mr l> I latiardhan Dr standly 
Mr Montague V Phillips Mr <»li\er Hanbridke Mrs A Y C 
< imjbel* Mis H Molesworili Kci 1 Broidlient Mrs Coths 
V H K Cook Mr and Mr 1 \ r>rnni Mr Dntin Irvine 

y Ha^i Mr B R \mnedkir Mr 1 * Kant.a Mr ( V 
1 . taTl1sln^ Misa Pi\et Dr () K ! rankcnl Mt^s Ld^ri-orolie Mr E 
B nedk-t Mr Davison Mr Clark Mr KnriliUnd Mr and Mrs 
\}imatl Mr C^irkeet Jane Mr Blai e Mr Atthill Mr Mqlea* 
worth Mi-sv F Merry Mr labak Mr Charlr Bright Mr h D 
Fowler Mr Featben Mr and Mrs Naugbton, Mr H Kciway* 
Hamber M \ O Mr I II Brown Miss •Vshworih Mr j B Pen 
nmgton,Mr G O W Dunn Mi K C Sen and l>r I roHen ciji 
Hon. Secretary 

rhe llort S«retary read a ick^am jiisl received from Sir Albert 
Rolbt regreitint, his rnahilit} to preside owin^ to an ituck of 
neuritis end announced that in these circumstances be ithe Hon 
Secretary) had at the bst m jmeni to tmd a Cltairman Fortnuatefy 
he had found one who always readily came to the rrsosc'-namely 
Sir Stephen Finney who had most kindly consented to preside 

The CiiAiKMAX Ladies and gentlemen n is a matter of great 
regret to me that Sir AHien Holht was not able to come particularly 
so M*, had be been here his knowledge of the subject would bave 
carded bun to deal intb it m an adequate tnanner 1 hope to lean 
•ometlimc from the fecture and I will now tinitdy content myaelf 
by uttrodscwg Str Gnilford Moleeworth and asking him to read 
Mf paper 
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Indian Weights Measures and Money 

The Lecturer, who was receded with applause said that he was 
extremely sorry Sir Albert Rolht had been unable to attend and 
especially sorry for the reason which had prevented his attendance 
They had however the ^ood fortune to have m his place such an 
excellent and 'ible chairman as Sir Stephen Finney 

The lecture was then read. 

The Chairma«i VVe have again to thank Sir Guilford for a \ery 
interesting and informing lecture, and I am afraid 1 can add but 
little to tile statements he has made and the arguments he has put 
forward I once had an uncle who was Warden of the Standards 
in the sixties and early seventies and who was associated m 1871 
with General Strachey in considering the introduction of the metric 
system m India but I am afraid I did not pav very much attention 
to his teathinj^s on the subject Ihose of us who have been in 
India, as merchants travellers or oftciats have frequently expen 
enced great inconvenience from tlie variations m the weights and 
measures m different parts of the country and, no doubt many of 
us have often regretted that the Act of 1871 did not come into 
force When I came here this evening Sir Guilford gave me a 
copv of the table he had prepared long ago for the conversion of 
cubic feet mto cubic metres and kiloKrammes into pounds 1 was 
very familiar with the tables in (be early seventies when I first went 
to India as we all expected then that the nietnc system would be 
introduced and Sir C uiUord was preparing the way In fact the 
weighing machines which cime to the railway on which I was 
employed at tliat time showed kiio|,rammes and pounds When I 
came here just now I met a friend who had been engaged m survey 
work in Rajputanv in the cnmmencenieiu of that railway and a 
visit of Sir CuiUordb was looked forward to with great apprehen 
Sion. They were afraid tliat he w ould insiat on their using levelling 
staves on the metric svstein and they were m doubt whether (hey 
would be able to read ihem correctly 1 think we have had the 
viewv on both sides of the question dispassionately and efficiently 
put forward and I had now better mvite discussion on them. 

Sir 1 KkosaiCK Luy said that Sir Guilford s most informing 
address seemed so obv lously common sense that one wondered why 
tt was necessary at this late day to advocate it and why it had not 
been introduced years ago if it were not for the knowledge of how 
little common sense entered nito our administration of a0airs He 
would like to remark that many of the diversities which the Lec 
turer had pointed out had historic origin For instance, the “ biga ** 
which he referred to was a very varying quantity He telieved that 
the fundamental idea of the biga was that it was such an area of 
land as could be ploughed by two average oxen m a day Conse 
quently it varied considerably in different districts, accortog to the 
nature of the soil and the strength of the local oxen If the soil 
was light and the local oxen were strong, the biga would be more 
extensive in that part of the country than m another, where the 
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ami was stiff and the oxen poor Readers of Hacattlayt * Horatitts ** 
wdl remember how that hero was rewarded out of the public Infid 
with ** as much as two stronj; o«en could plough from mom to 
ught** That was the Roman "higha* In the same way with 
regard to the kos, the measure of length that he bebeved 
indicated the length of road atom, which a pair of average oxen 
might draw a loaded cart withm an hour, so that that natnraffy also 
varied according to the countrv The mam reason prohalily for 
this great diversity in India was the enormous mimber of territories 
whidi before we went tliere mere practically separated from each 
other each with its omn «v<teffl of meif,hts and measures fn (hat 
res(>ect he mas of opinion thenr mas very good ground for the use 
of compulsioa it was not a tbmi, to leave to individual mill 
because that always inetiOiblv {lecame mere cafmee He did not 
know whether anv of those mho liad been m India had had a similar 
experience to luv own More than once he had felt himself 
e^regioush diddled by buving mhat he took to be and what he 
mas told nas a dosen of <nch and such an article or a score of 
such and such an article and he mras afterw irds told that arcontiti}, 
to tile cuMoni of the trade uiMead of twelve he ou^ht to have had 
fourteen or vixteen or eighteen It wav impossible to leave matters 
of that sort to mdnodual capner and the change which the l^turcr 
had so ablv advocated ought to be earned out immedutelv ami in 
his opinion it ought to be done hv compuUon IfKislaiion 
Mr Eonsao Baarox said that unfortunatelv he armed too tale 
to liear the irhole of the paper bnt he would like to express his 
appreciation of the anthor^s moti. especially that done in Ceylon 
As an ^uatralun he was frequently in Colombo as being on the 
b^broad to this country and everv time he called there he felt 
more dehghted with the Cevlon coinaL,r It vra^ not only a decimal 
coinage but every com liad lieen well iliotiuht out and mhen he 
heard that Sir Outiford was the «}e%i[,ner cf tiiovc cntiis be felt 
quite a Ihnil of interest Tbe smaller roms mere nickei and were 
made of a square design with the comets remnded iimt to the right 
extent— 'that is to sav they mere wnfiiciently round to be comforl 
able m handling and iianniess to the pocket and yet sulRcientlv 
square for recoi,nition of eicli com m the dark One nevn* lost 
SK cd in pavinn. a 1mi» fare thrmogh having srlrrr and ci^vprr coins 
of identica! sire like <ntr half crown and our penny Instead of 
OUT large eltimw dirty copper coins they had a beautiful nickel 
com tmtil they i,f>t nghi down to the smallest coins He did not 
Iddow any cotna),e which was better Other countries such as Bel 
gftun and Onna had corns with a hole in the nuddle for the hsw 
uahies, but the hole was necessanfy small and of hlHe use m the 
dafic 

As to the question of measures the use of existing Mines, as 
sug g es ted by the author certamly appeara, at first idglit, to he 
ewKwisMe, hul he woidd draw attenhoti to the face of all awli use 
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of local oauncs having eventua&y died out e\ery metric cotmtiy 
eventually eofning to use the onginal metric expressions In li^ia» 
as the X^tnrer had pointed out they had a set of weights and 
measures which lacked the first element of a system>-<i e untformity 
throughout the land They were, apparently, as varied and unsatts- 
factory as they had been in the German Empire prior to the adop- 
tion of the metric system, but the interesting fact mentioned by 
Sir Frederick Lely concerning the tack of uniformity even m the 
meaning of the word "dozen o»de one rather hopeless as to 
standardization in the East The xanations iit the weight of the 
seer" ffrom Z047 pounds tn Beuj^l up to 7 pounds ui Bombay) 
seemed amaaiii^ but Indu may rest consoled by the existence in 
this country of similar variations m the "boll used in our price 
quotations for hay Kegardmg the dilbculty of prejudice and con 
servatfsin in the matter of weights and measures he would point 
out that the most consertative element in this country— ^he agn 
cultural — met some >ears a^o m the shape of a Congress of 
Oiainbers of Agriculture and decided unammously in favour of 
the immediate and compulsorv introduction of a set of decimal 
measures They did not specify the metric system but demanded 
a decimal system and their reasons were interesting 1 hey said 
that although our present system allowed of the middleman tradmg 
with them honestly m the eyes of the Law it did not allow of the 
former joining intelligently m the Uar<aining because the weights 
and measures particularly those used ni making market quoutions 
in the press, were so lacking in umfomiity tliat only experts could 
compare the prices prevailing in different towns ui the same county 
When It came to checking mvoices or sale notes for farm pro 
dttce the difficulty was enhanced by the bargain being generally 
based upon a pnee per bushel or quarter, whereas delivenes were 
made in tons hundredweights and quarters Although delitered 
by weight the produce was really sold by volume and it was 
necessary to remember that a buslml of oats weighed 43 pounds, 
but maize weighed 56 and wheat ya pounds Every line of the 
invoice would involve eight or ten minutes of heavy arithmetic A 
long invoice would run mto the better part of an hour 
The agricultural men asked, Wl^ should they have such things? 
It was felt that they might suit the trsuler who spends his life 
amongst them and lias developed mnemonics and dodges for 
quickly arnviog at his results Ue can th$nk m these measures 
and when he comes between the tw o ignoramuses, the farmer and 
the consumer the temptation to hoodwink them both without 
exposing himself to any dan|,er firom the laws of his country, 
becomes irresistible 

Regarding the most valuable part of the paper he felt rather at 
a loss to say mu^ on account of his ignorance of India The 
paper was too thorough for superficial discusston and he would 
like to go home and thmk about it To-morrow be imgbt be able 
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to make some very clever remarks hke the man who on his way 
home thinks out brilliant things which might have secured him 
a reputation as an after dinner speaker 
Mr Blaise said he was delighted with the lecture because as i 
Belgian he had always beeu interested in the metric system and 
he would hke to see th it sv^em adopted not only ui India but in 
Lngland He had been heie a ^ood many years Inil he did not 
know the measures \et 1 hei 1^ had practically similar experi- 
ences in Belgium* where the measures \aned from place to place 
so tJiat no one e\er knciv ejcactly wliere he stood hor instance 
when a peasant wanted to bu> a piece of land he used to bu) so 
mam arpenu but a^ the arpent \aned from province to province 
and even sometmies from ullage to iillace the buyer of a piece of 
land never knew how much he woold get for his money Then 
a^ain if one wanted a piece of clotli one had to know where it was 
coming from fir»t of all before hetn^ able to know tlie value The 
shopkeepers had so much difficult) m their vanons transactions 
that thev appealed to the i oiemment to make compiiUury the 
use of the metre and its subdnisiuo<» instead of the "aune and 
a^ter a lengthy discussion it was decided il at from i certain date 
the atme wa 5 to t>c suppressed lhl^ resulted m seeing in the 
shops all over the courtrv*he various ddferenves in value In I uge 
II would be three times 70 centimetres for a franc 111 Urmsels three 
times 69 centimetres for a franc anl in I otivain three liines 77 
centimetres for a franc els but the people were so uiiiioved at 
such lengthy marks that thev evemualh drop, ed the atme 
altogether and used the metre in tead 
With reference to the Leciurersu e of die terms trail " doigl ** 
** palate and mdlc he would like to say that the> were no longer 
in use One mighv perhap tind aw « W snmitrvmvn of eights vear*^ 
of age stiU u tig ihe*c terms but even thi w i rare evervtK>dy 
spe^e of metres centimetres miHimcirev and so on and there was 
no difHcuUy in that res^icct Ihe same remarks applied to the 
measures of capacity Miout ore hundred years ago the drnii hire 
was called *“ verre but now liie verre was only fiaU that quantiiv 
In the shops one seldom avked for s pint of vinegar or a putt of 
atiy’thmg in Belgium or m I ranee tlicv would ask for a demt litre 
quart de litre decthlre etc I he old names were no longer ttsed 
Then with regard lo the sou** that was ^ cftititnes tn Belgium 
and in France a “grot sou” was to centimes but in makmg ufi 
accounts they would not wme in ihetr book» so many aewt ft 
was just a common expression wliivh was never uaed tn book 
keepmg In the Tlemtsh parts of Belgium tlie only people still 
tfsifig the son (called mi M^lsh ” stoirer ” and worth <9 ceMimeirl 
were the peasaats and they used it so as to try and cheat people who 
as a role, did not understand anythmg about the sou. If they 
charged you a Innc for something they would call u rt sous, whtcH 
was exactly 9P oentimes As a result they d«t not give the chsiwc 
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you were entitled to i centime Again, 16) sous was 1 50 francs 
but those figures were only used in the market places wh«i dealing 
with pe^le who did not understand them, and as a result they 
occasionally got a few pence more than the actual price 

It might be interesting to know that the Esperantists the world 
over who are doing a good deal of business with one another had 
found so mucii difficulty with the various coins that they had had 
to invent a special paper unit of their own the spesmito which 
had made it possible for an>cme using it to know exactly and at 
once how much he would ha\e to pay m any country of the world 
It would be a great boon for all countries if the metric system 
could lie adopted In conclusion be would say that, instead of the 
metric system having failed on the Continent it had been a real 
success and he hoped that btr CitnUord s propo<^itton would be 
adopted sooner or later—ihe sooner the better as it would profit 
everyone 

Mr Oavids'is said that it had lieen a great pleasure to hear tlie 
lecture and the discussion upon it There was no doubt if the 
metni s> stein were adopted it would be of great use to engineers 
but he would like to point out that if this countr> adopted the 
system it would he very liable m lus opinion to lose one of its 
prtnct|ia1 trader at anv rate to a great extent rhi& country had 
bupplie*] great quantities of maclimerv to manufacturer» through 
out the world on the foot system and that machmerv had of 
course at time» to l>e renewed and duplicated and the owner of 
It generally took ctre to have duplicates and thev had to send to 
England for those parts If tins country adopted the metric 
system the measurements would naturally be in metres and centi 
metres instead of feet and he was of opinion tliat bv adopting the 
French system we should lose an enormous amount of trade not 
withstanding tlie fait that it would l>c easier to reckon hv the metre 
It would liave been a great advantage if we bid started with the 
other nations but as it stood the matter nqutred a great deal of 
consideration liefore we adopted the metric b>stem (Hear hear) 

Mr Kelway BAMacs said he hoped the Lecturer would live long 
to add to his many good works He himself was a whole hearted 
advocate for the general adoption of the metrK system of wei(,lit:> 
and measures not only in India but also in other countries 1 le 
had experienced some of the great disadvantages attendini. the 
En(,lish system of measurements when comparing Russian with 
English designs for rolhng stock in Petrograd hist year The 
labottr involved in converting Russian dimensions on the metric to 
English measurements and the reconversion of the dimensions of 
proposed waggons from English to metne mea:>urement so as to 
make them mtelligible to the Russian officials had been very great 
The speed and ease with which calculations of quantities areas and 
lengths had been effected on the metric system in Russian drawing 
offices had impressed him very much. 
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The Ww wotoM be rtsponsible for many changts, and amongst 
others wotild. he hoped, be the introdnttion of the metric syittm 
fu our workslx^ which in the manufacttire of munitiotu of war 
were already becomioi accustomed to a decimal systmi of measure 
mem micr o meter and other gauges being so calibrated 

Mr Kacthton tlw lecture had come at a most opportune 
moment now that the raoxement for dccimahntion was being 
earnestly taken up at home Mr Barton had given them a very 
kicid ides of the difiicultiec the> tiad to contend with with regard to 
weights and measures ami reform in that direction was absohttebr 
necessary The farmer in thi< conntrv wa«( dependent largely on 
the millers and middleman he ne\er knew how many pounds to the 
bushel he was going to lie credited with until the transaction was 
practically conchid^ T or w heat they might vary between 6o 
pounds and 63 poumU and that miKht make a very big difference 
to the farmer (hi the oil cr hand, foreign countries got infinitely 
better prices for their wheat whKh wa« alMray< sold at the definite 
figure of 60 pounds to the fnishei, or 480 pounds to the quarter 
He had that ,«reat idvaiitage and if e\er there was a much needed 
reform it was in re pect of the decimahaation of our weights and 
measures which would be }.enerat1) welcomed m this country 
Sg Kulturah'its m panicalar favoured the change and he wished 
^ r r Qilford every si <cc>a unh bi> lery admirable whemc 

Vfr PfSNtxrTON Mid tiiat in the early seienties they made 
'>itempts to reform the w'eit.ht« and measures m Madras and be 
had nntten to ^ir Henry stoker who was a great authonty on 
the subject to ask him to take part m the discussion but be repbed 
tiat «hen thev tried to imp oie matters they only made things 
worse in Madras These Uiings eouhi not be patched up*-~(h^ 
must haie a real radical reform He was not i^tncraliy ui favour 
of conipii'su n bi.t in rei^ard to this change in » eights and measures 
and coina.,e ii was indispensable 

^ir FaioeaicK Lirt asked if it woukl l>c poiiable to adapt exist 
mg machines to the metric system or would they have to be 
scrapped al!oi,etber’ 

Mr Armia. >aH] mere noulO be very little difficulty m aNermg 
the existing loachmery at any rate with regard to weighing 
machines !n tliat ctmneciion that was already occasioually being 
done Some seirs ago a number of weighing fnachuies were lent 
TO the railv^y ci u j»antes in India graduated in both English and 
the metnc sy terns and he could never midersuml why it had been 
stopped in ojnnion the metric system ought lo be genertffy 
adopted 

Mr BcfccoKT said he would like to ask just one qtiestion—fUiAiety 
as to how tfie Lecturer proposed to decimaliae uow? In bts 
opHMMi that would be a very awkward matter, tod alto very com 
pficaced^or msunce in the measttrensents of the ffow of fiqi^ 
and gaaoa-ninkM the degrom of latitude and loAgitode were 
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decimalized As be had bad a good deal to do with the theodolite m 
coAoectfoa with questions of measurement, he felt that it wotdd be 
very interesting to know how the Lecturer pressed to deal with 
matters of that kiod 

The Lecrtmca I have very little to say In fact I feel sony that 
I have not been attacked more, as tt leaves me practically little to 
deal with m addition to what I have already said 

With regard to the question of the cu se^* that is merely a 
technical term in ihe Public Works Department and not generally 
throughout India. It is only very locally used, chiedy by irnga 
tion ofRcers 1 don t think we can very well decimalize the tune 
element m it but that iv of no consequence As I have already 
said It IS the abidio], delusion of the opponent ol decimals that 
he ivtU suppose the decimalivt to be under a contract never to use 
a common fraction be can and will use them when it is convenient 
to do so Moreover the cu sec ** as an integer can be expressed in 
decimal terms, as 10 000 or t 000 cu secs 

One measure of length s ith which 1 have not dealt is the "hoo 
or the length of which one could hear a man call out hoo-oo-oo'* 

I have not mentioned it Imt it varte» very much As a matter of 
fact It vanes according to the strength of a man s lungs. 

The cos" vanev from al>out a mile in the plains to two miles 
in t)»e hills W «h re,.ard to engineers dealin}, with duplicate parts 
of machiner> previouvU supplied to their ctistomers 1 cannot see 
that there is an) (.rest ddhculty Ihe adoption of the metric 
Xktetn would not render it necesvarv to scrap any machinery they 
liaie already got and there is no reason uhv they should not 
ut |>>v to their customera duplicates thev did before I can vee 
MO difhcult) in that 

lit lunclusion I nui>t thank vou verv much for the kind way in 
which >ou hue resened sut.h a drv subject as this has been and 2 
eel ! owe a debt of ^ratiiudc to Sir Stephen 1 -inney for coming 
orivard and acting as Chairman 

Dr PotXEv proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to both the 
t'hairnun and the Lecturer Hiey were deeply indebted to the 
< hairman for so kindly taking the chair at a moment^ notice, and 
lit must admit the admirable manner in which be had filled tt 

The Lecturer had dealt aith a subject of the gravest importance 
io India in a most convincing manner and it must be gratifying 
to him to find that tlic majority of the audience were satisfied as to 
the desirabihty of the reforms be had so long and so eamesilv 
advocated. 

At the same time Dr Pollen suspected that Sir Guilford had 
been a little disappointed at finding so httle oi^aition, for Sir 
(juilford was a go^ fighter and enjoyed an argument. He could 
trace hu descent from ^ward 1 and Edward III of England, and 
m debate he displayed the go and force * and **the spark of the 
Pfantacenet" 
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He might mention that Guilford wea a neighbour of bte 
(Dr PoJhn s) down m Kent, and when the War brok« oat 9ir Gull 
ford had set a splendid examtile to the countrjrstde (in spHe of hi« 
age) in coming forward to sene as a i olunteer m Vickers annnum 
tion workshops ( Applause ) 

He had great pleasure m moxm;., a beirtv vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer and fell «are that his friend Colonel Meade 
a new Member of Coancii « afd second the proposition 

Colonel Mssne <atd it ca^e him ier> great pleasure to second 
the proposal of a xofe of thanks He had listened uith deep 
interest and ipprrciatiMr to Str Ou/fforJ s paper and to tiie remarks 
of the CItairman thereupon 

The 1 ote was cnrried imantmousH and the l^turer and Chair 
man liaimg suitabfi replied the proceedings terminated 
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TO-MORROW IN INDIA 

Bv Lai^y Kathakivp Stuart 

Destiny has decreed that two great peoples who appear 
to be at opposite poles of human experience should be 
brou|>ht into the close contact of living tn the same land 
and even in the same dwellings There are some who 
resent this close proximity and feel it to be painful but 
upon the whole the best of txKh (leoples believe that the 
interests of the Indian and the Englishman are tn the main 
identical and that the development and prosperity of India 
IS the ultimate goal towards which both are pressing with 
as much speed as ts consistent with the insuring of a safe 
arrival 

h cannot conceivably be to the interests of an)one — be 
he ruler or ruled soldier or civilian merchant or trader^ 
teacher or student-^that India should be poor starved 
downtrodden and neglected Persons desiring such a state 
of things never existed except tn over excited imagina* 
ttons. No European can be so blind to his own interests 
as not to see that whatever is good for India must in the 
end be best for everybody Common-sense has been 
dehncd as the * sense of the common interest*" and when 
fnciion arises, as it so frequently does* it can often be 
allayed by an appeal to its tnbunal In the case of British 
India* common-aense would appear to indicate that India* 
in claiming independence, and Great Britain, when insisting 
upon her dependence, have both a little overlooked the 
real state of things* which is their 

It IB a well known fact that two notes of a chord bemg 
sounded together may only make a discord* until the third 
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18 Struck with them and creates a harmony Possibly 
sounding this note of loterdepeodence might hannooue the 
discords we sincerely deplete amongst us. Let us inquire, 
therefmv, how this interdependence has anseoi and in what 
It consists. 

It has ansen because the Indian and the Englishman are 
to an extraordinary extent complementary and supple 
mentaiy each to the ocher Where one ends the o^er 
b^ns, what one lacks the other supplies where one falls 
short the other excels, and so on So much is this the 
case chat they might almost be two halves of one whole 
The average Englishman thinks in straight lines — if one 
may somewhat clumsily attempt to express in language his 
fine quality of directness. He has a great respect for 
concrete fact and he expresses himself best in acuon , not 
exclusively in action of course but it is undoubtedly upon 
the field of action more especially of action in emergency 
that he shines, that he 1$ ai kts (^est 

Turning now to the Indian you will find the antithesis 
of all this The Indian thinks in graceful curves^if one 
may venture to thus describe the natural beauty and felicity 
of his expressions. He has a great reverence for abstract 
truth, and he expresses himself most perfectly upon the 
field of thought Short sighted people who fail to grasp 
this fundamental distinction are for ever finding lault with 
one or other One set of these fault finders regard the 
Indian as a sort of half-baked Bniisher The ocher set 
seem incapable of seeing an Englishman tn any light but 
that of a barbarian. 

Even by merely accepting this distinction, rough though 
It may be we shall have already cleared the ground for a 
little more mutual forbearance and mutual appreciation 
But let us not stop here let v» proceed fiuther and inqiwe 
the source of diis distinction We find it ansu^ from a 
totally dtffereat attitude towards life. The English nuad Is 
olyecuve , the £i^[hsbman looks thinga, be takes them 
at thdr bee value, to ID qieak. The garland, for exainpic^ 
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that tome jubriast prooession has brought to the station is 
to him«-wett, jast a garhnd and no more the aocompani* 
ment of what he would describe as ** fuss ” is rather more 
embarrassing than gratifying Now the Indian does not 
look ai things, he looks throi^k them As the Chinese 
philosopher put it 

** The true sage, taking his stand upon die beauty of the 
universe, pierces the pnnaple of things ” 

What IS this ** pnnciple of things > Is it not Che assump- 
tion that * everything in being what It is is symbolic of some 
thing more**? Therefore that garland, to a mind that looks 
through things, becomes the very regalia of the royal spint 
of welcome that has come to greet you Looking ai a thing 
IS not always quite synonymous with seeing it — at least m 
Its entirety 

There appears to exist among Europeans a certain 
amount of superstition with regard Co what they call die 
Oriental mind, and plainly suppose to be something dark 
and dreadful and by no means to be probed Without 
pretending for an instant to have fathomed this abyss one 
may perhaps point out certain aspects of it — as simple as 
they are beautiful 

A Hindu child some ten or twelve years of age showed 
a remarkable aptitude for Sanscrit Help was afforded him 
tn his studies by a European lady Upon the road up Co 
the hills, the boy contrived to lose a warm garment, with 
which his parents had provided him so it was proposed to 
supply him with another The child steadily refused 
** Mother,' be said solemnly — mother do not gpve me 
mtU$rud comforts give me ivtsdom then I shall not lose ir 
by the way * 

A simple utterance, but eloquent of the Oriental attitude 
to life. In the West we look upon education as a means to 
an end* that end being a hvelthood to be earned but m the 
East, where a man can make do with a mat a garment and 
one meal a day, a mesns of hvelihood becomes a secondary 
consideration, and education becomes the end and not 
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means. You do not learn to live» you hve to learn ami you 
continue learning till you amve at the buming-ghat at the 
feet of a succession of spiritual gurus 

True culture * This w the goal of life to an Onentali 
not lame or fortune He aspirt s to A? rather than to A 
The Indian believes firmly that ideas govern the worid, 
and that the greatest thing a man can do Ibr his day and 
generation is to enrich it u ith fresh thought. Others may 
be figureheads but the real leaders of men are those people 
who have ideas. India would say with Spenser that 

* Deeds do die however nobl;^ donSi 
And thought! of men do u themeelva decsj 
But wise words, taught in number* Ibr to run 
Recorded bf the Muses !tve for aye 

In the West there is a tendency to belittle everything 
except deeds and to count as deeds only those wrought on 
the battle field or market place This conception leavesout 
of count the toil of thinker and poet but the nmpire has 
need of both~the man of thought as well as the man of 
action Kiphng as well as Kitchener 

t1»e tool; (bat neiret a natioo * heart 
!* m Itself a deed 

The Englishman however, behevrs emphatically in deeds 
in the strictest sense of the word He expresses btmsr*lf in 
acts of benevolence and he puts a very real love of India 
into his bridges, his radwa)s his imgation works his schools, 
hospitals, and asylums 1 his done he pndes bunself on 
being the promoter of that masterpiece of human ingenuity, 
the Bntisb institution, and not uonaturall) turns round to 
hts Indian fellow Councillor to inquire what he has been 
about Finding him less enamoured of such Uungs, be 
over hastily assumesa lack of patnotism and want of feeling 
for bis fellows to be the sole cause There it bowevert 
another The Indian like the masses in England, has an 
inborn horror of inscuudons To him there is but one sacred 
mstitution— the famSy Every family to the East tt a holy 
ismily, ui the sense that it is regard^ as a Divine uutitu- 
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tiOD and therefore by no means to be tampered with by 
man without grave reason After all as Sister Nivediu 
pointed out we cannot be quite sure whether our method 
of collecting all the aged, diseased insane and poor 
together, and dumping them down into institutions Is 
really the most humane way of dealing with the afflicted 
or whether it s only the most convenient 

Workhouses, for example, have greatly improved but 
that system of relief has never met with enthusiasm in any 
quarter To be old ind poor is already misfortune enough, 
without treating it as if it were crime An old woman 
needs an armchair in an ingle nook in which to rest her 
bones a home not a barracks Attempts have been made 
to make the lives of children under the Poor Law more 
normal by placing them in cottage homes under foster 
mothers It was discox ered to be a mistake to place children 
of the same age together as all development then came to 
a standstill Placing children of different ages together 
soon showed that i child learns more from another child a 
little older than itself than from adults A triumph again 
for famil> life against the institution Indians, not 
unjustitiabl), fear lest too many institutions should endanger 
their priceless treasure the family spirit 

By iar the most important distinction however lies m the 
attitude of the two peoples towards religion That each in 
his own way is religious we cannot doubt In Lngland, 
when the ordinary man awards one-seventh of bis time and 
one tenth of his money to religion he feels he has done all 
that is expecit.d oi hin and more than most men He 
keeps his religion and his daily existence strictly separate, 
m water-tight compartments. In a word m England 
reitgtOH u for man lo India man u for reitgton , and if mao, 
how much more woman ! For the masses of India, religion 
enters into their bathing their dress, their meals, their 
sleepmg, their conversation It is to them the very breath 
of life Their salutation it a benediction Every wayfarer 
IS a pnett who invokes upon you the blessing of peace. If 
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at some railway statKMi jwu casiially Altered a carnage fiiB 
of shideatSt you would in England expect to hear disomdom 
on cncket, foodiall, ^khi theatres, nudi^ and the l&e , 
but in India at that age they are all discumtng AAsoiitfy 
or ZsAwwfiMi, or the rival ments of two systems phDoso- 

phy And all this is no parade of knowledge, but because 
these are the most engrossing topics which they know of 
What acutude do the British adopt to thn all pervadtr^ 
religion, which confronts them upon their landing m the 
Peninsula which ts ne\er out of sight or hearing dunng 
the forty ) or more of their sojourn in the land ^ They 
Ignore it There is something almost sublime in a strength 
of mind that can persistentl) ignore a thing so patent and 
potent for good and evil It aigues strength but it sug 
gests ngidit) which ma) prove a very fatal handicap in 
dealing with a boc-btooded and imaginative people, passion 
ately devoted to their gods Sympathy is ^r more of an 
intellectual endowment than most people suppose lack of 
sympathy in general and of religious sympathy in particular, 
ts responsible for the widening gulf between the two 
peoples 

For generations Indian officials mihtar) autbonties, 
missionaries, and their women*folk have been going out 
to India. How few of them ha\e ever really reached that 
destination < It has been remarked that the Englishman n 
bmn on an island, and takes it with him wherever he goes. 
Perhaps that is why so few of these passengers to India 
ever arrived there— in the tense that the Good Samarttaui 
arrwtd when, espying the wounded man be mlvrv 

ds mar '' Scarcely anybody came where India wmt aD 
pamed by on the other side And where mu India? 
Staadikg senond over the garnered lore, handed down to 
her fiom antiquity by generattons With amaaemem she 
tealized the Sahib's mdiBereaee to this sort of treesure. 
She hid her fedmgs behind a stately reserve, atid heesd the 
edanrmanes' kindly meant suggestions to come arm s s to 
diem wt&out much response. At bsi, b ow ev ei ; CMM e 
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Good Simariun* and he aa AiMru»a--Coloiid 
but in hii fa o m e pt csme a Bntuh woman* Hn. Beiant 
[to si^ tteAiOg of the membera of die East India Associa- 
tion who have UdxMired dunng half a century to bnng 
about a better ondentandii^ between Europe and Asia and 
to create and maintain harmony between the hemispheres]. 
Th^ came to learn and not to teach They did not expect 
India to come to them Tjbry mre/ fy Imdta The effect 
was etectncal it was epoch making * But there still remain 
people who imagine they are living in India Not they* 
The> are living in little Englands dotted all over 
Peninsula. 

It was a long tune before India thoroughly grasped the 
idea of a religion that was hostile to all other faiths. But 
she dioroughly understands now and she has retired upon 
ways that are not our ways to thoughts that are not our 
thoughts. Is this surprising ’ Ignore a man's religion 
assume chat you are in the confidence the Almighty and 
that he is not and you slam the door on all possibility of 
Divine fellowship for evermore But if instead of looking 

idols the European and Muhammadan also would onl) 
look iknmgh chose mysterious symbols* with their multiple 
members, be would find in them the hieroglyphics of a 
lofty religion 

What does the Bnush mind require in a religion worthy 
of Its attention^ Is it sublimity of thought’ Having 
established this whole umverse with one fragment of 
Myself 1 remain Surely here the Bhagavad Gita 
expresses the immanence and the transcendence of the 
Oeity even as clearly as the Chnstian creed. There is no 
equivalent to the vicarious atonement* it is urged, no 
hallowed ground like the ** green hill fer away ** but do 
we not tend dmt there is no place on earth where 
die BudcUia has mof sacrificed himsdf for die good of 
ei«atufea''f AndifAUah bea!l-pervadiog.arenotaUhilb 
bisahara? 

But what more eoocluaive evidence ean we have m 
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&vour of any religion than the fact that it is capable of 
producing saints ? A tree is known by not by its 

rotten bot^hs. If you inquire the secret of the courage 
the devoticMi, the self abne^^tion of the Hindu mother^ her 
son will tell you it is ktr rtl^iou. What says Dadabhai 
Naoroji who comes of Parst parenuge ? The Grand Old 
Man of India, speaking of his mother, says She made 
me what I am A good son and a great patriot she 
made of the founder of the East India Association But 
let us not omit to inquire what made her what ikt was 
What but her great religion ^ Take Rama-Knsbna who 
pas^d years in living the devout life of each religion in 
turn in order to be able to see Cod from his neighbours 
angle of vision and hnally observed all the restrictions of 
womanhood that he might the better play a brothers part 
to all women folk, saying with real fellow feeling I knem 
their sorrows. How he appeals to humanity this Indian 
sage with his grand mind and his great heart' The 
Christian samt is the dower of the Christian faith the 
Hindu avatara is the npened fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the religious question 
m India, for to the masses relq'ion is life. Some city bred 
babus may follow Haeckels phosfer philosophy to the 
conclusion that 'science has conducted God to its boun- 
daries, thanking him for his provisional guidance but an 
irreligious India is unthinkable 

If Shakespeare s countrymen and more especially the 
generation of Stephen Phillips and Francis Thompson want 
to win the Indian people to an appreciatioR of his and their 
religion, let them call in the assistance of the poet rather 
chan of the primer India cannot resist beauty Beauty of 
form, beauty of expression, beauty of movement above all , 
forlodia stands for the soul side of things more than ibe fonn. 
May we not by sharing it double the joy given us by ' n 
thing of heauty ’ * Thu fragment, for example, from the 
last volume of the late Stephen PhtHijMs poems 

* wa» Istut gimed Joan IP Uie sastavdiglii, 

Wh«n tbs crpctfod kpstd the burned 
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Then Mftly tbejr ipoke toother tolemuly sweetly, 

They two so branded with life. 

But they Speke not «f atl of the Cross or of up piled fluning 

Or the goii^ from tikem of God 

But He was tender over the soul of the SLoinen 

Who yielded Him up to the pnest 

And she was whist with pity for him that Jilted 

The in Rouen town " 

Thoro M no fmlfnt like the grave and out of his grave 
the poet now speaks bidding us all forgive and forget and 
join hands to the ouistreicinng of new heavens and the up* 
building oi a new earth — the only fitting memorial to him 
and to all those dear ones lost alike to England and to 
India through the war None of us will have suffered in 
vain if the fruit of that prolonged agony prove to be a 
Jeilowfetling for one another 

i he country men of Rama Krishna \ ivekananda and 
Rabindra Nath lagorc have what amounts to a national 
genius for religion and they recognize and respond to the 
Divine fire manifested no matter bow when, or where 
How much of the Christian Scriptures is Oriental poetry, 
and as such a delight to be shared by both hemispheres if 
only Its advocates in their zeal would not demand for it an 
caclusivL monopoly of all Divine wisdom* 

There must surely be as many paths to the Supreme as 
there are people tn the world God never permits a replica 
Every soul is unique The angels receiving it have never 
looked upon its like before nor shall hereafter The more 
the paths ascend the heavenly mount, the more they must 
converge They meet ac His feet who said ‘ By what 
ever road a man approacheth Me on that road do 1 welcome 
him, for alt roads are Mine 

Cnttcism IS valueless unless it is constructive. Let us 
therefore consider some pracucal suggestions 
if English ladies would open up avenues of fnendshtp 
With Indian ladies much might be safely accomjdished. A 
true incident may not be out of place here 
An Indian gentleman tried to coax his wife toa European 
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ooaipound to meet some English ladles. Terrified teetshe 
should be affinonted by a masculine eye and lose her self- 
re^MiCt and diet of hw nmghboura, die Hide lady reused. 
Her husband, however was a person of resource, he 
offered her th« the whole compound diotild be cleared of 
men^folk, and it was done! The whole staff of men- 
servants were locked into the power-house. The European 
men gave themaeKes into custody and then — then only 
did the little lady come amongst ua Attended by her 
ffuttmed women folk and her triumphant husband she 
suffered herself to be coaxed along the garden path as one 
might entice a timid bird She, with her vivid san, her 
sparkling jewels, and her little stiver sandals that would 
keep coming off up the steps* To what end was all this * 
The husband informed us, with superb but quite unconscious 
flattery / hrougki ker that ski sktmld kt^r the English 
ladus iamgk. 

How infionely touching is that simple explanation ! But 
why hare they never heard us laugh before * Can it be 
chat we ba\e ignored their existence or treated them only 
as we have so often the Indian student in England, to 
the contempts which turn the heart to ^toiie * English 
Society perhaps hardly realizes ft« own f-xcitjvivrnc«8 but 
bow much it might gain from contact « ith women whose 
lives are inspired by a Spartan sense of duty * Cannot our 
Indum sister teach us the sublime art of simplificatioti and 
thereby save us from the rapids of vulganty towards which 
wc are tending ’ What would an Indian purdah lady think 
of our modern ways? Our landscapes, lavishly adorned 
with advertisements of pills and ointments our dreas our 
dances, our amusements and deportment generaOy f It can 
only be fiunily conjectured Taste it the true index of 
what a nation has beeomc however ' Mamma, tt tluft 
wrong ^ inquired a child ** Wrong my dear ^ It^aworse 
than wsoqg— Its Such, alas* one fean, wnuU 

have to be her verdict , but by her art and stiff m ore by 
her bteransre, lodia is doing her best to mve us from our- 
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«^ves. India beridf can never be vulgar she is too 
natural and i^oataiieoua. Her women have an inborn 
sense of ttamr^faw which leads them unemngty to strike 
the right note Even on public occasions, to which, 
naturally, the purdah lady is least accustomed, she always 
rises to what is expected of her Some European ladies 
had addressed a large mixed gathering upon a roof-top, and 
the Indians determined that the proceedings should be 
earned through in Furopean fashion called upon a Hindu 
lady CO make a speech as a \ote of thanks. Of course she 
had not understood a word. Quite unembarrassed by a 
situation which might welt have perplexed a diplomatist of 
experience she came forward gracefully and explained to 
us how she and her fnends had enjoyed the meeting ' We 
did ncA understand the words she explained, but we 
understood the spine. 

Hampered by shyness so often misconstrued as 
hanitnr by Contmenul nations, how glad is the English 
woman to hnd a kindred spirit who can overleap the bamers 
of language and undersund the spirit of her efforts to 
make known her good-will i 

Might not English lessons sometimes cake the pleasant 
form of sooal gadienngs based on the idea of the French 
salon where conversation was the staple refreshment pro 
vidcd, and where it became an art to the speaker and an 
education lo the listener Mutual hospitality is a great link. 
The attitude of India, rich as she is in emotional life is that 

she would like to be allowed to love you So often she 
IS not allowed There is nothing a sister European can do 
that she cannot also underuke and carry through , witness 
the pluck and perseverance of Indian lady doctors. These 
are among the most dire necessities of the Motherland. 

Swami V ivekananda once observed that * Things do not 
grow betterj things remain as they are , but we grow better 
by the changes we make in them,** It maybeonly lUusioo, 
and yet a teems as though even things did grow better, 
very, very slowly , but prob^hf it is dw things that have 
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to be done tn us, rather than hit os which have to be con- 
sidered in our interrelations Broadly speaking if we ask 
ourselves Who ts to teach Fngland to be spiritual? we 
must answer * India. And again if we ask Who fs to 
teach India to be practical^ we must reply * Fngland 
May we not mutuall) accept this as the ultimate aim of the 
' Divinit) that shapes our ends m bringing us together ^ 
Since as Pope puts it 

All future ti but Art unknown to ikee 

Alt cbAtice direction which ibou cmnrt not ice 

AH discord hannony ma undentood 

AUptrUAlevil unitersd good. 

To-day Indian students are growing up worshipping this 
g^^t Motherland of theirs with its simplicity its dignity 
Its culture and spirituality The child of the ■soil is growing 
up and he needs as a fathcrU guide the man who can show 
him how to li\e harmoniously and if need bt die gtonous 
ly who can 3p{Ms*ciace the line qualities of the Indian 
while himself exhibiting th< great Bntish virtues of courage 
manliiiess seIf*control tolerance and magnanimity which 
have built up an Empire worthy of the adhesion even of 
foung India * The ruler m India has to stand the severest 
test that can be given to man — the test of (M>wrr He can 
become the oppressor or the protector 1 Ic caa make the 
Indian feel there is a stranger in the land nr hr can partici- 
pate m the ** family spint * H< n mu 9 / us remarked a 
shrewd observer of a Bntish Member of Council Appre 
ciatton could no farther go Fslhm /nling la the whole 
secret 

Take down the scaflolding of the British Kaj too soon 
and you will have a repetition of the tower of Babe) 
Allow the Dmne Artificer to complete Hit work. w»t till 
India has abolished child mamage educated her women, 
broken down the wails of racial, social, and religious 
mcolenuKx^ and welded a mass of separau. peoples into one 
great oatioD, and the day of her indepemlenoe will be a 
proud day in the annals of history 
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Even now when the voices of England s bestand bravest 
are being hushed in blood and tears* there are young souls — 
heroes to be— thrilling with the records of their glonous 
valour, and shall not unfiaralleled advantages pave the 
way to unpualleled achievement ’ H it be true that 
practical mystics are the best equipped of mankind, and 
that as Emerson tells us the genius of Shakespeare was 
the ‘ (ombwAiton oi Saxon precision with Oriental soaring, 
what may we not expect of a people tutored on the one hand 
by a pracucai sagacity that has never been exoeUed, and on 
the other by a spiritual insight that has never been 
surpassed^ We may confidently assume that under this 
double tutelage the coming people will do honour alike to 
India and to England and show themselves worthy of all 
that IS best tn both 
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At a meeting of the East India Association lield at Caxton Hall 
Wcstnitostcr S W, on Monday janiniy 22, 1Q17 a paper wa» read 
b; Lady Katharine Stnan emokd Tomorrow ui India" The 
Earl of Ronaldshay M ) ft overaor Deaignaie of Bengal) occu 
pied the chair and the follow tni^ amongst others were present 
The Right Hon hved Ameer Ah cit.^ ^tr Amndel 1 Arundel 
KCsi hir Lancelot Hare at. si cia Nr Manclter|ec M iUiown 
a^t,ree K.cir StrJ 1 ) Ree«> a.ci» Me Colonel C £ Yate cm 
cut nr Colonel M J Meade cif Mr A Porteous tir Mr 
Henry Marsh ctE Micb Mr C F Buckland ett Sir Henry 
Kuiiber Bart Baron de Bethun l2>rd Mrabolgie Mr Kelsall tea.. 
Colonel and Mrs Koberls Sir i redenck and Lady Robertson Lady 
Muir Mackenzie the Hon Mrs o K>an Sir VVtlham Ovens Clark 
^ir Roland V\ ilvin Ban i eneral Chamier Sir Charles Armstrong 
Mr and Mrs N C Sen Miss Sorahji Mrs Drury Mrs Bonner, 

Mr and Mrs m Nihal Smj^li, Mr and Mrs H C Wert Mr and 

Mr^ l>iincan Ir>inc Mr l^iltipowsky the Misses Phdlipowsky, 
Mr < Sm|»h Mr DeMonie Mrs Patrick \ lUiers Stuart, Mrs. 
\eitell Mrs Kerr Mr i \ ctamstng Ret V\ Broadbent Miss 
lartin. Mis» Pasiie Mrs I'oner Burrall Mr H R Cook, Mias 
Ihinderdaie Mr A. M Ahmad Miss lulia '^inith Mrs. Osborne 
Mien Mr Kh«is I mail M 1 *^ don Mr Carfceet James Mft 

Beauchamp Mr josht Vi •» in ide Mrs Farquharson Miss 

I'earaon Mr iUrrington Mr s K Loi^meer Mr 0 M l.al Mr 
I H Brotto Mr L. D Carolio M> lattardlian Mr Oliver Bam 
bridge Mrs Love Mr AMiasAli Bji,, c»i and Mrs AhBaig Miss 
MacAlhster Miss Ward Miss Entd Ward Mias l^^hnun Mrs. 
Moore Mr Calloway Kyle Mrs None Mr Robert Marshy Mr S 1 
Roberts, Mr a*- Mrs Blaise Mr F K Ambedkar Miss Stebbrng. 
Mrs Handcori^ Mr^ Could Mr K C Bhandan, Misa Ward, Mr 
i C Chaiinmg Mr t H TabatcMr J Caoituig Dr Prankerd, Mr 
Kyio, Mrs. Kiimeir Tane Miss SaichenI, Miss M A^worth, Mrs 
VVtlsoo, Mr Khaima Mr Dub^ Mr H E A Cotton, Mr J 8. 
r eniutifloo, Mr S. Digl^ Mrs Cliarks R Taylor Mrs. Bowll^, 
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MiM l.«eveU» Mr Whitbread, Miit Phipps, Mr Sugauddin Mr Rao, 
Mrs Andrews, Mrs Speed, Rev H U Weitbrecht, Mrs Conebman, 
and Dr J PoUeii,cxx, Hon Seemtary Lord Reay President of the 
Association, was unahie to be present on account of the accident tiiat 
lutd befaUen him in the Park, and Lord Hardtnge of Penshurst 
wrote regretting that his dnties at the Foreign Office proented hts 
accepting the invitation to attend and support the Earl of Ronaldshay 

The CHAntMAN Ladies and gentlemen, my first duty and a very 
pleasant one is to introduce to you the lady who has so kmdly con 
sented to read a paper before os this afternoon Lady Kathanne 
Stuart knows India well and f ha^e no doubt that fndia knows her 
neil too She is recognised as a lady who takes a deep and sym* 
pathetic interest in Indians and in everything appertaining to tbeir 
(.ountry I think Madras is the part of India she knows best and 
>hc will no doubt ha\e much to tell os to-day about the Indians of 
I hat Presidency and their characteristics She is not only a lady 
who has great sympathy with India but she also comes of a family 
s\hich has been inspired bv the great wa>e of patTiotL<;m which is 
weeping over the country and the Empire to-day She of coarse 
iias suffered as a ^reat many of u iia\e <i> a result of the confiagra 
lion in Furope and we thank Iter alt the more therefore for setting 
iside the time and taking the troiiMe to give us a paper to-day She 
will I know recede from %ou an ‘ittentive an I sympathetic listen 
ag and 1 liaNe great plea<are now m calling, upon her to read her 
aper 

(The paper was then read the f ecturer being received with 
pplause ; 

The 1.11 MS MAS l.a<iie^ nnd },,em 1 emrn according to the pro 
ramme which has been submitted to me I see the Chairman now 
addresses the meeting. Well we have listened w th ^reat interest 
in a paper which has been characterized if I may say so by a very 
\ide sympathy and a deep insight (Hear hear) Lady Katharine 
'‘tuart lias touched delicately bat at the same time firmly upon a 
i'ipic which has been a good deal discussed in recent years — namely 
ihat of the relations between the East and West and between 
} nglishmen and Indians The angle from which East and West 
look out upon life is as the Lecturer has pointed out a somewhat 
different one Each has characteristics which are very largely lack 
mg in the other and each ought therefore as the Lecturer told ns 
In find himself complementary and supplementary to the other 
What 18 it, then that so often causes the contact between East and 
West to produce discord instead of harmony and fnction instead of 
smooth working ’ The answer which the Lecturer gave us to that 
question may be summed up in the words **a lack of understand 
mg" Perhaps the Englishman does not always take quite as much 
trouble as he might to understand the Indian. It has always been 
a charge agidnst us as a nation that we are somewhat intolerant of 
other maimers and customs and other religions and inodes of 
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thought and I am afraid that the charge la not altogether without 
|iistificatton I dare saj vre hate "til heard of the Eagflab ladf who 
when travelling on the Continent and hearmg herself described by 
the inhabitants of the land in which <he was travenitig as a forergaer 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion She aaid,*'Ko I am not a 
foreigner » these people nho are the foreigners*' She nas 
trav elting in another land bu she had taken her Island mth her and 
that IS wliac a Ur(,e number of English people do when they (,0 to 
India tne Lecturer the> are ItMng in little islands dotted 
all o^er the Peninsuh T dare there is something to be said tn 
defence tn partutthr form of m<ulartt> After all we mitsi 
remenihe it the Engh*>!i m India is but a very small 

drop tr axe large ocean ilte rn^hshman is lum^ m evtle amidst 
strange rron idin^. and imongs people uho arv strant^ers to him 
nlien he qoe out the e 1 d I bate no doubt that somewhere avray 
back in 1 xon m td tf e mstmet of seif pre^er\*at>on u 

uflconsciou^I at wo k bu I art not conttdertng at the moment 
wiiethe' tit r«uhrtiv 1 ju ithed or i« not justified I am on!) 
folfown^ I ucciitrer n trxinj. to consider nhat are the obstacles 
to a clfxc- - de ^un In » Iwtneer the j»eople< of the txxo ra^'cs— 
le the pco^ es of £nh.lar<{ 'ind of It^ia-ind tindoubtedh this 
national characteristic of r ir th % n'oritv t< one ob taste Bot 
IS that the >r } rb^tacle ‘adtes ami j^entleinen I am afra i t! u 
not Mj rn j^rsoaal exjtc'iei 't ha< proved to me that the jieoj Id 
of Ina 4 4 re « idoned c m .nu ual decree with a 1 m>«iti)Ctivc ho» 
prabt) w tb j.reat 1 a t^r h* 3 n ihev re<(>ond readily l> 

an) 'ca! de 1 e t n he pa t 1 to ccurc il e friendship I 

am quitr fe*~im-*- 8 nd I nm «o*» ,*»ra» nt. from irn own personal 
expenenve— ' a* anj ht’le act < f cf r kmdiie'^'v «hown to an 

fnd 30 »*fl X ivs be rtr efrt f i n ue aoil vvjfh ntemf 
(He I e r Hal how ex er anxir i « t* i I adia i n av f>e i *» f ratemue 
with the xtran^er with n h > Ktte« fie 1 indoiibtedf) hampered by 
he rules revtricticm of ancient « *c a! custom and tradition 
Nobixiy can dens ihai the xinct role of caste are as much an 
obsis te In r* ^yer svktuI relaiions lietwecTi East and West as ta th^ 
insularity of tie Enghxhman Any Englishman wlio can speal* 
from personal rapenence will 1 am lure testify to the fart that 
however much he mas auh to get mto closer soctal touch wit 1 
lodufli, of whatever caffe (bey may be he sHf] dod it mfiidtely 
eaaier fo do to with an Indian who js t member of the Brahmo 
Saaiaj fet u» a) » than he would wrth an Indian who waa bampmred 
and hedged In by ngid caste ndc« and regidationa fferey then are 
two ob^cles-*^ msttbinty of the Engfisbroan on the one tide 
add the caffe rale* of ike Indian on the other tidt Of eourte 1 
know tbew caffe rules do not if^v to all Tndtane I see astongff 
uf hen tchdiiy 5 ir John Em and no doubt he wBt tel) me I am talk 
mg RonaeiHe ibai there i« no such thing a« a people of livfBa, but 
that you iM»t taSc about the pellet of litdia, wftft a very b% * a ** 
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at tbc end of it I know tlut bat I am talking for the moment 
aboat li^ians who belong to that eommfmitjr in which caste is aa 
important matter 

Now, to what are we to look to get over these two obstacles^ 
That IS the great luid baming question which interests us all who 
desire to see more cordial relations between the peoples of this 
country and the peoples of India I think we must I<^ very largely 
to time but we can also look to sympathy A ^reat deal can be 
done even now pro\ ided that there is determined goodwill on each 
side (Hear hear ) 

T remember receiving h filings of the liveliest gratification 
an invitation from some lirahmin gentlemen whose position in 
thetr own caste was irref reachable to so and dine with them at the 
^ame table a« thetr kite<^t That particular gathenn^ ladies and 
gentlemen including as it did amongst its members Brahmins, 
Muliammadinh and Chn^tiann from Europe was sufficient to prove 
to me the lengths to which the htgh-caste Indian will go in his 
erdeavour to stretch out tlie hand of friendship to hi fellow Euro 
perns (Hear hear) Much therefore can be done even now 
provided lliere is determined Koodwill on both ^ides hut that good 
will happily IS bein^ aided and abetted to<da} b> otlier factors 
factors arising out of external circumstances hor some years past 
Indian gentlemen have worked side hv side in close cooperation 
w ch Englishmen in tlie highest po ttions of government m the 
country— 'to the very great advantage oi both Ihere is nothing 
like the sharing of common re»ponstbiliktes and the bearing of 
common burdens to assist a man to an uiderstanding of his fellow 
men (Hear hear ) 1 am quite sure of that Tlie doubts of the 
vautious B Iti>her have unqucstitmablv been disoelled b> expen 
cw I am thinking now of the men Vr of the Rxecxrtivc Conn 
cils and so on On the otlier hand I am quite sure that tUo»e 
Indians who has c been working m these |>ositions will have realized, 
as (lerhaps tlwv did not quite do l>efore that the motives whKh 
actuate ^t,lishiiten are something more tlian a mere desire to grasp 
ind hold piaci and power Tlicre may be a legitimate dtffemice of 
opinion as to tlie rate of progress which we ou|,ht to maintain alom, 
the path upon which we have deliberately set oor foot but there can 
be no doubt whatever that we shall continue steadily and consaen 
tiously to pm sue the pcrficy we have deliberabily adopted of 
associating the best mtellea and ability of India wt^ us m the 
govemmeat and administration of the country (Hear, hear > 
Those who most desire to see ordered p rogr es s made skMig tfiose 
hnes win, 1 am sure whether they be Buri^ans or Indiasis, regret 
most Hie fact that Hiere t« a sq«U section of Hm paoplea of India 
who have been foolish enough to adopt methods trf ter r orism and 
violence for they will reahae best that nothnag conld do more to 
act as a drag the advance of India than the adopmon of 
methods ^ that kind (Hear hear) 
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Now l«t me suggest one other extemsl circnmsUnce which is 
working and wiU work in the future towards a better understand 
between East and West That circumstance arises out of the 
great conflagration in Furope Men who have fought side by side 
and whose blood has mingled m common sacnflce upon the tattle 
field, are likely to find that they have created ties of comradeship 
and fellowship which wiU be infinitely more potent than any obstacle 
which can be raised by any social custom or tradition (Hear hear ) 
Then there is one word I would hke to say about another portion 
of the Lecturers paper Lady Katharine Stuart has given us most 
e\celient adivce She has told us that we should study and try to 
understand something, of the spint of the religions of India, and 
that m my humble opinion is most excellent and admirable advice 
The whole life of the Indian is bathed in an atmosphere of 
rebgion and it is ail the more necessary that we should try to 
understand something of the spint of Indian religious thought by 
reason of the fact that the religious practices of the greater number 
of the religions of India are characterized by much symbolism and 
are consequent!) open to much misunderstanding (Hear hear ) 
How often for instance do we talk about the Farsees being fire 
worshippers bttrely we sa> that because ue are ignorant of or 
have forgotten the symbolic meaning of fire to the members of that 
community Take again the case of the lain« some of whose 
practices may tery easily prose disgusting to Fnropeans~-tlie 
presen ation of temun for example — unless the Furopean knows 
he beautiful spirit of the dostnne of okimja or harmlessness which 
I one of the cardinal artKies of liciief of the Jain faith Then 
av,ain to the ignorant the religious practice of the Hindu may 
appear to be nothing but idolatty and superstition An ignorant 
person sees an Indian go to a Ilimlu temple and sees him pour 
out the sacred water upon the hnj^^am and he merely regards him 
as a superstitious idol worshipper Of course the fact is that he 
does not see the symbolism Is not that in itself sufficient to show 
HOW necessary it is that those who |>o to India should take the 
idvice given by the lecturer and mdeavuur to study and understand 
omething of the spint of (he religions of India ^ (Hear hear > 

I am sure once a man begins to study the religions of India he will 
very soon find himself absorbed m the intellectual delights of Indian 
philosophy for in no country I know of do religion and phtlo 
sophy go hand in hand so harmtHuously as they do in that great 
continent one cannot help being fascinated by the intellectual 
heights which are revealed by the speculations of that great com 
mentator Sankara m his severely monistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta philos<H^y or indeed of the pluralistic interpretation of 
the same system adopted by Ramanuja 
But, ladies and gentlemen I am afraid I am allowing myself to 
be canned away from the subject matter of the paper before tti, and 
I see that 1 have already exceeded the time which a thoughtful 
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Secretary aUowt for the obserratiofts of those who follow the lec 
turer# at these meetings (The SscssTAsy There is no hme linut 
for the Cbalmuin ) Well, even tf that be so 1 feel quite sme that 
I have exceeded the limits which any wdl-regnlated Oiairman 
ought to impose upon hts own loqtuoty and I do not propose 
therefore to accept the kind invitation of the Secretary to proceed 
longer and 1 would say in conclusion that m comnmn with every 
one else in this room I have been delighted with the tone the matter 
and style of the lecture which has been read to us to^y by Lady 
Katharine Stuart I am convinced that nothing but good can come 
of papers of this kind and of the discussions which may take place 
upon them I liave much pleasure therefore in inviting any mem 
her of the audience to take part m the discussion (Applause ) 

Mr F C Cham«iv< said that although hts expenencc of India 
was now somewhat remote he would like to say a very few word^ 
upon the subject of the lecture TIm Sansknt poem quoted by tbe 
Lecturer tauglu that there was a religion of action as well as a reh 
gion of thought there were men whose business it was to think 
and there were other men whose business it was to act and the 
people With whom he was chieflv brought into contact with in India 
were the men of tlie J )eliii territory and of the Central Punjaub It 
seemed to him that chetr religion was more like that of the religion 
of Englishmen a religion of action, and he had not felt that great 
division between those men and Englishmen which was often stated 
to exist in other parts of India At the bottom of all there was 
undoubtedly a difference between the English and the Hindu out 
look upon the universe and a different view of the relation of the 
Deity to the world With tliat part of the lecture be entirely agreed 
It was extremely advisable that those who were going out to India 
whether as miasionanes or in tbe Dvit Service should know some 
thing of Indian thought Before he had gone out to Indu he had 
studied Saasknt and he always felt tliat if he had not had that 
opportunity before he went he would never have understood the 
peoples with whom he was brought into contact as well as he had 
been ^le to It seemed to him to be comparatively easy to enter 
into the feefmg and ideas of the Mahamm^ns. because Uttham- 
madamsm was not so remote frmn the English view of religion 
both took tbe same general v*iew of (be relation of tbe Deity to the 
world Then, again, he thought that those who had studied 
Sansknt would more readily and more sympathettcally uaderatud 
Hindus It was vmy difficuh for those who had not studied Sans 
knt literature and philosophy to do this, and further it was destralde 
that these studies should be entered upon in England, for avduuis 
would ffnd very little tune for study after getting out to India. He 
personally found that soon after gettmg to woric out there his duties 
occupied hun from room till ntg^ and left hu» with no opp or tuni ty 
for study In eonctusion, he w ould say that he fHt con vmcedHiat there 
was not that impassable separation of thought and feehng bstwsan 
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EngJisbmen and Indians whicli many understood tlicre w, aad 1 m 
wished to urge as macb as be could the »-ery stronjf adviiaWiiy «rf 
JIICT 1 who wen gotng out to /ndia domg »0 the/ could to ^tsom 
insight mto Hwdn thought which couW best be done through the 
study o/ the best works of Sansknt hterature 
Sir J D Rbes, tci K ue said that he had known ilie Chairman 
too long and bad followed his career too closely ever to thndc that 
he talked iionsen«« and W certamly had not done so on that ocea* 
Sion but if he could do Him a goc>d tunt m the high oIRce he was 
destmed to occiip> m India (and they all wished bun the utmost 
success on his uneasy thronel by publicly relieving him of a 
reproach which he had read nt a Bengali newspaper where they 
rcMcwed his qualidcauons he would do so. It was said there were 
some litUe defects m him one of which was that be liad been knowrn 
to be associated with that notonou reactionary Sir J D Rees I 
He would hke to take the opportunity of denying tltat It was true 
the Chairman and hmiseU bad sometimes agreed tn the House of 
Commons but never w hile they sat tn the I louse of Commons to 
gether had they e\er acted in concert upon any Indian question 
The Chairman had eiery qualification for hi» new high office with 
ont the defect be had just tnentioned and that he had courage was 
proied by his accepting that oibce and by the manner m wtoch be 
liad gnen expression to his opimoti> in public m London He bad 
every belief that he would proie to be anything but a reactionary 
On (he contrary he beliei ed tiiat he would sympatli re to tbe utmost 
with Indian political social and ecwoinic aspiration^ and he be- 
Itevcd, and wished with all his heart that he would have a most 
successful and prosperous Cjovemorship and do great good m the 
o&ce he had so worthily called upon to fitUd 
To return to tbe lecture be liad listened to it with great interest^ 
and be reco|,iured in it something of the ^int of the Lecturer s 
father with whom he had had the honour to be a<»ociated in a 
subordinate capacity manv yean ago Tbe Lecturer wa> full of that 
imagiDaitofi and sympath) which we were said to lack iit dealing 
with Indian sobiects. Cniicisnt lioweter wa» of no value d tl was 
mere eulogy The Lecturer said that education w tb us was the 
means to an end and not tbe end itself and that with tbe Orienul 
education was itself the end That was a suiemcm which (Dost be 
taken with a great deal of Mil Ortotly as he admired his Indian 
friends be could not say that they regarded education in that light 
and he believed tliey were noi blmd to the material advanti^fea 
testdung from it nor would they be wise if they were Then she 
spoke of th^m as being passionately devoted to thetr goda. He 
bdie^ they were but at the saint time he dsd not agree with the 
aemarks about the altitude of tbe unsyntpatbetK Bnt^ter toward* 
He gods of India U would be remembered that the Bntwh G o o enh' 
nmittooir upon tbemsetves the duty of admtnMteniig the proefomly 
oust wig nhgiOtts endowments and they w ere prepared le carry oft 
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tbe whole odinmistrotiofiy but it was the tnjssionary spi^^t m 
which stc^Jped it, and the feelmg amongst the British electorate that 
the BnH»h admmtstration should not be connected with ^dolatiy*— 
that was their word however and not fats He believed the Govern 
ment bad ftdlilled its duty of preserving the greatest impartiality 
amongst the vanous creeds in India admirably and f they had 
failed it was not thetr fault As Lord Ronaldshay bad said it was 
absurd to classify the peoples of lodta as idolators With regard 
to the Lecturer's suggestion that we must wait till India had abol 
ished Lhtld marriage and educated her women, etc before the day 
of her independence armed all he could say wis that Lady 
Katharine Stuart was not a breathlest^ reformer' Those little 
preliminaries would take some time and he confo^tcd there was 
mucli lit the ancient structute of Indian econon i. scctal and 
religious life that he would <>ee depart with the greatest regret 
W tiether that was a sign of want of stmpatln with India or not he 
would ]ea\e the audience to decide but he would suggest t was not 
sympathy with India to wish the inhabitants to be e\c \thing they 
were not 

In conclusion he said that he would not ventu t o trespass 
further upon ihetr time a> rtliers would wish to a few words 
perhaps in a different spirit bm he would sa> that the c as no one 
111 tliat Hall who had a stronger spint of s\n\\ aih> v in the Indian 
peoples or who liad spent more time m de^clo]im^ ih«.t sympathy 
bv tite study of their language Iitemture manner and customs 
than be had and in all the«f lie fount) more to admire than to 
condemo 

Miss ScATCiUKo <>aid she lud been \er> interested n the lecture 
and if they would only regard all the races of India a« member^ of 
one great family a great many obstacles would lie removed \o 
one would contend that the last amvat m a family shoiud be treated 
as his grown up brother The td^ of the brotherhood of nations 
•truck her as a much truer concepti(»n than that of in arbitrary 
cguality and was one which would leid to truer ju t lc and fairer 
treatment No doubt they would all remember tlie proverb **70 
understand all is to forgive all” but she thought that frequently 
popular proverbs ought to be reversed and that we nu t sometimes 
begin by forgiving all as an esscntal preliminary <tep to under 
standing She heard some time a^o of a lady- whose whole life had 
been embittered because being a woman she was not m the same 
position as her brother and she said iliat she never could quite 
forgive Providence or help feeling somewliat resentful towards her 
brother The branches could not all hav'c the same place on the 
tree or the ume outlook, and if they would forgive the di0erencea 
that often seemed to be very harsh and arbitmy a great deal 
of misunderstanding would be removed She was very grateful to 
the apaakn* lor euch a thought proi okistg lecture 
Sir Antmim. T Aatmnci^ m expressing hit appreciation of the 
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pvptT iMftvmg a cordi^ vot€ of to the I^ctttfcri wid 

there could be no better words of apprecletion than those employed 
bj the Chatrman. He did not thiok il was necessary to go into the 
question of the Britisher bemg a man of action and the Indian a 
man of thought but it reminded him of a sa>tng of Oirlyle % who 
after passing the *‘E\erl«img No** into the freedom of the " Ever 
lasting ies could to himself "Produce produce, were ft but 
the pitifollest infinitesimal fraction 0 / a product *Tis the utmost 
thou hast Ml thee out with it then m Gods name*" There sfKike 
the practical energuing Britisher With regard to the question of 
the stud> of the Hindu religion there nere di/Bciiltics in flieir way 
7n South India and elsewhere one often saw outside of cenipJes and 
uithin them and on the cars tanous reprc$eniai>on« Hhich excited 
repulsion ind deterred the spectator from furtlier investigation. 
But apart from this there wrre litndu s>‘mbols of the deepest stgni 
ficance and interest if as the Lecturer had said we would and could 
look not only at the simbots, but through them lo their meaning 
Many of tliem were famthar with the picture of the churning of tire 
Sea of Milk to produce nectar for the kods It was pictured on 
rocks and temples from one end of India to the other and Lord 
Cureon had found it on nnned Hmdu sculpture* in the forests of 
Siam It was the picture of a mountain m the sha|ie of a su^ar 
foaf supported bi a tortoise which reprerented Vishnu the ^^up 
porter who also surmounted tlie whole Tlie mouninm contain^ 
tiling bemgs forests etc nnd the whole of ii <>ti od in the ^a of 
MiiK Around the >ugar loaf mountain was twisted a snake and 
at the uil-end were a number of and at the head 

a number of demons and thri ehumed the kigantir moontaio 
to provide nectar for the god*. Hr asked a Hindu pundit 
to interpret the symbol and he explained that the mountain waa 
the wotW, and the Sea of Milk was tlie < tcean of Existence and 
the snake was our old fneml tlie lime Vrprnt The kods were 
good impulses and the demon were tod impulses and lire inter 
action of good and ciil throu>,h the akcs of Timr produced for 
humanst> ret ion art letter** m a word ciidi/atiun The poison 
from the fanks of the snake falliOk on the demoti was the gradual 
lessening of evil in the pas>akeof »oos He iiretttioned this parable 
and Its ill idu interpretation m tllustraltun of »hal the I^ectorer had 
said of hxikiTis through symbols and not ntercK of them 
Tliere v.a always tire difficulty of under standm,., a rehgiow 
foreign to our own whatever our own mikhi be How many of ui 
could reahre that to the Creeks and Bomans thew theogony of 
JiqMter Juno Xenus Mtnena Mercury Mars ^turn and the resC» 
were real Using gods and iliat tbe> had no other So real were 
they, that Socrates— a religious man if e\er there was oire-waa 
coQidenuunl to death for impiety to these 'try gods 
Anotli^ pouit he would like to illustrate was a pacaage at the eod 
of the paper about tire possible if disunt future of India. Some 
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time Mgo he came across some volomes of old ddmtes tn the House 
of C^mmofu, in which was a speech by Hr Thomas Babington 
Macaulay (afterwards Lord Macaulay) in the year 1833, where he 
gave a forecast of what time might have m store for Tnd» in the far 
days to come He had it copied, and «vith the Chairman a permis 
•ton he would ask Dr Pollen to read it to the audience 

The Hom SEcacTAKY then read the extract %hich was as fidlows 

Exteact pkom a Speech dcliveiud ik the House or Commons 
JvtY to 1833. 

On lA'edneaday Jul> 10 1833 Mr Charles Grant, President of 
tlie Board of Control moved that the Bill for effecting an arrange 
ment with the India Company and for the better government of 
His Majest/s Indian temtones should be read a second tune 
The motion was carried without a division but not without a long 
debate tn the course of which the following speech was made bv 
Mr Thomas Babington Macaulay 

* The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick dark 
ness It IS difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved 
for a state which resembles no other in history and which forms by 
itself a separate class of political phenomena The laws which 
regulate its growth and it> deca> are still unknown to as. It may 
be that the public mind of India may expand under our svstem tiU 
It has outgrown that svstem that bv t,ood government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacitv for better government that 
having become instructed in European knowledge they may m 
some future a(,e demand European institutions Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not \Vhene>er it comes it will be the 
proudest dav in EngUsh histor) To have found a people sunk m 
the lowest depth of slavery and superstition to have so ruled them 
aa to have made them desirou> and capable of all the privileges of 
ctttxrns would indeed be a title to ^lory all our own The sceptre 
may pass aw*a) from u« Unforeseen accidents may derange our 
most profound schemes of pol^ But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse There i> an Lmpue exempt from all 
natural causes of decav Those tnumphs are the pacific tnumphs 
of reason over barbarism that £nq>ire is the impenshable Empire 
of our arts and our morals our literature and our law:i " 

Mrs V'lLLtexs Stuaet m proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer said she agreed with what had been said about the duty 
of studying India more than we did— to one s own profit and the 
profit of India and after the W'ar was over she might say for the 
profit of the world. I f it wa^ possible that those two great branches 
of the Arydn race the Indians and the Anglo-Saxons, could when 
India became self governing live at peace together withm the same 
Empire then the unaginative conception of the British Empire as a 
spiritiial WQty, as a step to a league of peace and the (edcsatioa of 
mankind, might be realized. It was a dream but a dream the 
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reAluation of niucb w« »mU worth norkuig for A kotM pe*c« 
tJut Ignored Oie Lost £«i)d last long 

Mr Dtsi, itt seconding the vote of thanks, said the Lecturer had 
eloquently dealt with a most contplicated subject, a rccosethotioa 
between the British and the Indiana but tt had seemed to hiio thM 
she liad been depicting to them the India of yesterday, and not die 
India of to-roorrow Duniu, the last Joo or 300 yean things had 
^.hanged, and the picture draiirt was not the picture of the India of 
to-da> The India of to da> was pulsating uith new life. As to the 
India of to morrow the facts were these They had statesmen, 
administrators soldiers j^oieriiorv poets thinkers unters and all 
those bnihant men which European comnianittes possessed There* 
fore the fundamental propo'^ttion diat tlierc was a great difference 
between them dttappeated and what uas to he done W there was 
10 difference’ It seemed to him the msuiant> of the Englishman 
Has \try true but in India tlie> did not know the Englishman as 
in Englishman It seemed to him that ilic po»iticB adopted by the 
Europeans ju tlie East was similar m all respect» — namely they 
itarted with tlie as**umpti<jn that tlie protection of Asiatics was 
heir pnidege and liaving started on that sacred mission he was 
lot surpnsed that tbev should suggest to the Indian that they should 
hinge all those Uiuigs which made up their Jives their civihzalioa 
ind their history before they could look forward to independence 
'redit had been paid bv the Lecturer to the Hindus m regard to 
heir being able to sec through thmi.s and the soul of things had 
leen found uut undoubtedly m tfie maxim tliar -elf gosermnent 
ta» better than anv i. overnmeni under tlie sun It was true as had 
lecn pointed om bv the Chairrrao tlut when Indians asRoaated 
mil Olliers and when thev met as equal> tliere was l>oun(t to be 
eapect lor one anotber On the mher liand he had mixed with 
ndtan officials m high positions — he said it most honestly and sm 
erelv— and be knew that ilies did feel a difference and »t was not 
iirpnsmg therefore that others lower dots n felt ihai difference aho 
t was a fundamental conception that the) must hate equality in the 
mpire and thmi on!) would t) ose distinctions disappear 
He wished vnh aM his heart tliat the spint which dominated ibe 
aper would dominate them ail but thev could not ignore the fttnda 
lental facts of human historv 

t The \ote oi tliainu was then put to tlie meeting and carried 
naoimously ) 

Mr AaiAS Am Bsir tn proposing a vote of tliaaks to the Chair 
on, said the Association was warmly 10 be congraitslated 00 ita 
fcceaa m persuading the Earl of Ronaldahay to take Uie chair 
bad bad a most eloquent speech from their Chaimtaa He 
sutured to say that l.ord Konaldaha/s ^tercb would dii^ Kuae 
least of the imscofKeptfOoi and imsunderstandiinga whteh bad 
idwced fovud a long strmg of quotattona from Ma wmhiga and 
vbKh the Bmgal press hMi been pubhahiag and m udndb 
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«tt forU of conjeetnres iii4 inferences were besedu It cotUd 1>e 
ialcen thet IfOrd Koneldshe/s rok m Bengal would begin with a 
dean sktt Md with an open and lympathettc mind, and ev«i with 
seme prepeuesMons m favour of India Bengal was a most difficult 
province to govern its teeimng millions had recently made long 
dndes tn education and political thought which had been mam 
tested m various ways The V^ar had immensely changed the out 
look of the people of Indu as well as the people of Great Bntain 
and they now realised as they never realized before how closely 
tbeir fortunes were intertwined and how essential it was to deielop 
the vast latent strength and resources of India not only for the 
good of the people of India but also for the security of the whole 
Empire Bengal offered great opportunities to Bntish admints 
trators who for tlit nest ft\e years would be under Uord Ronald 
sliay s leadership of malcmg the province a source of real strength 
rather than uf weaknes'^ and possible danger The Chairman re 
ferred more than once to the obstacles which existed tn India in 
understanding the inner working of the mind of the Indian and 
the I^ecturer had referred to the ancient sage Rama Krishna who 
poftseaaed the rare gift of scrtn^ and understanding things from his 
neighbour's of vision He wondered whether Sir lohn D 

Rees had eier made an effort to do that In modem times ( ordon 
for example like Rama Knahna knew how to get into the akin 
as It were of his neighbour and to under taud and appreciate his 
feelmgs If Englishmen and Indians made a senous effort to 
acquire that capacity the ^ulf which divided their activities would 
soon be brtd^ed rcndenni. the Empire una-rsailable from outside and 
incapable of disruption from within Hr wished Lord Ronaldshay 
every success in his rule in Bengal ( Hear hear t 

(On being seconded, the vote of thanks was pm to the meeting 
and carried with acclamation } 

The Lecti asR m reply said Indies and gentlemen I have to 
thank you verv muvh indeed for bein,« such an attentive and re* 
sponsive audience and also to thank the Lhairman very warmly for 
coming here to preside and to thank all the speakers for the \ ery 
kind words which have been spoken m support of some of the things 
1 have had to say I was verv much surprised and at the same tune 
very glad, to see tlut an audience could be found who would listen 
TO remarica about the Brotherhood of Reh{,ions m London. I 
should like to tell you a httle story There was once a man whose 
name was Little and he had a little wife and a large familv and a 
httle tneome One day someone said to him ** I should like to know 
bow It IS that yon Mr Little and vour litUe wife and your large 
(aottly hve on your httle mcome ’ He rtphed, ** The (act is Every 
little “ Now England is Mr Lttlle and Ireland is hi» httle 
wife and India and the Colonies are their large family How does 
Mr lattle get along ’ He gets along because Ev*ery Lutle M*tpt ** 
Therefore every " Little " ought to be represented at the family con- 
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cbves That is iriiy we are all glad to Iiear India and the Colonies 
are to be represented on the War Council 
In conc!uuoI^ may I tender to Bengal and her futarc Governor 
my warmest go^ wishes Since we of the Aryan race are brothers, 
and on Use baidts of Father Thames and Mother Ganges we still use 
words coming from the same root should not the magic word 
^ Brothrrhooi/** be the mainspnng of the government of India 
The Chaieman then suitably replied and the proceedings 
terminated 
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By Vladi»-lav R Savitch 
Late Head of the Royal Serbian Prett Bureau at Bdgiade 

The fuiuK aolutioa of Balkan questiooi oflets to the Bnbah itatesnan a 
line t^portonity fcNr maight and wisdom as upon it win depend the peace 
Q the Balkans and the security of the Bntiah position m the Meditenanean 
After the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, die durable setdement in 
that part will depend mainly tipMi the mutual position and relative stiengdi 
of Serbia and Bulgaria as it litepended in the centuries preceding the 
amval of the Turks- 

Great fintain s paramount interest la the Balkans is undoubtedly the 
reaiuation of the principle, The Balkans for the Balkan nauons, a 
durable peace, and protection fr<Mn conquest by any Great Power 

How can it be achtered ? Russia and Auaina, haruig been inspired by 
other seminentf, strove in the past to maintain the equilibnum of forces 
a policy which offered wide scope for the mutual jealousies of the Balkan 
peoples, thus cnfeebhng their strength and prepani^ die road for the 
ibr^n conqueror Great Britain, on the contrar) seems to have favoured 
the creation of a strong State, able to exercise an effective hegemony and 
offer strong resistance to any scheme fur the foreign conquest of the 
Balkans Her choice at that time, it appean fell upon Bii%ana, 

How did that come about ? In the days of the Congress of Berito the 
knowledge of the Balkans and its nations sras very imperfect ui this 
country and » only slightly improved with the general public in ^te of 
many events and facts gbnngly contradicting the news aboot the Balkans 
held before the preiem srar The Bntisb sympathies for Bulgaria can be 
easily accounted for m two ways They date and were created by the 
sturiQg tetters of ** the Grand CBd Man appealing on behalf ci the 
Bolgarians against the atrocitiet perpetrated in 1875 fay the TuAs in 
Bastem Bulgana. Hiose letters found a most responsive echo in this 
country as no appeal to the generosity and hnnatuty of the Ei^luh 
people has ever bm m vain. IVhtt sroald die Grand Old Mau ** and 
his geneiatioo have aaid ftMtay had they seen, as we do, the neat geneta- 
tion of the ftee Bulganans fl^ituig mde by s^ with the same b a rbar ia n 
Turks agaluBt tba bbevties of Europe f 
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la those days ^ Genntn daoger ires, udbctniiately not Adly rstlUed 
in this ooQOtiy, mod Anstra Huagorr was considered almost os s friend 
and possible la accordance wtih these views Austmo peoetiwtiun 
mto the Batkom mu not opposed and Serbus strug^ for freedom and 
the unity of her nee ms orerlooked of neglected 

But recent events in the Balkans opened aew honcoas and demanded a 
revision of the former new The Bnttih public oad Bntnh statesmen have 
now teamed that the Gertnin danger is real, and the Ruenon on imaginary 
one. They kno* now diat horfaia proved the rest bulwaric against 
the tide of Gctman miliurum Moreover they have been convinced 
that the Serbian race is die strong element tn the fatuit building of 
Eurt^wan peace and democracy and moreover that it la Serbia and her 
nation which can far more sooceasfuUy fuih! tbe fiuetion of a strong 
barrier against the conquest of the Balkans by any Great Power They 
know DOW that peace m South Eastern Europe caanoc be secured 
widiout a uu&factmy solution of the Southern Slav question on the boiuctf 
ethoognphtc nmty sad complete independence. Fhe impoitance of this 
question is to-day recogoixed even Austria Hungary who, after having 
provoked a bloody world crisis in order to crush '^bia, feels compelled 
to try to satisfy die national feeing of tbe Southern Slavs After having 
created such a teenbte situabon lo Bosnia Herzegovina and other Southern 
Slav countnes, she seeks to reconcile their popubtioo and to forestoli the 
Albes by die creation of a united bouUiern Slat State Of course it is 
only a buRsaucroiic scheme of \ lenna courtiers, who can never leam that 
the worid con oo l<mger be ruled by the petty intrigues of cunning 
vuepullers. 

In die lotcresu o( peace and democracy the principle of an artificial 
cquiblwium m tbe Balkans mu»t be abandoned, and give plaoe to a plan 
for the ereuton of a really siron^, oalional ntaie 

The undy of Serbia ud Butgona would be an ideal solution. But (his 
ideal, which could hare been achieved m 187S is imposstbk to realise 
now Notwtthsumduig their common ongin and the small ddfereoae in 
their bmguage and oviluatton. the Serbun and Bulginon natiofta have 
trodden diverse poliueal ways and have also differeotiaced greottf m 
psychology i dea l s , and cbanctcr Accordu^ly we must turn to the 
scheme of creating a sirong Sethta or Hulgana. Let us di^tosaiooMely 
coBBder the poauhtlities of such s comboatioo 

After bet cynical duplicity and the ezcesies commuted liy her troops 
la Macedonia and the Oohnidio. os weU os her complicity w the 
latest Armenun horrors ccuntniucd by her albes, tbe Tttriu^ sre can 
be eme that Bulgana con ooowiand no sympethy uatfopit any eoimd 
juded people u this country Sertm, on the cootrsty by ber ftMlmit 
figbb by her auttyrdom by her devouoa to the cane of litmrty nod 
de winrier y, by the tdcahsuccbancter of ber wquntiem hoe well merited^ 
4uid Indeed eqmyo, tbe warn sympathies of the whole ceeieiisn ol 

Vntiiii opMem Tlnap|waltoseotimeMaiid)oiCioewaiceRafrifycaaM 
« tbe ftanl eohitioQ bat for tbe moesem let w pot them btto tbe bMk> 
fPOBBd. 
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Let «• mquite wbot, uid^teodentljr of «nf eentunental teuoo, Oicf c»n 
oBvt for the reeUatton of a strong State to the Balkans First let us con 
rider the case of Bulgaria Aa a oonsequeoce of the vtctorr of tl« Allies 
Bu^rta cau be treated in three diAsreot nays She can be compensated 
by the temtones in Serbian Ma^onia, Greek Thrace and Ramanuu 
Dobrttd}a or be leR mUi her pee vac froutter* or dimmished m stie and 
power by compmsatfng Serbia and Rumania The first solution is 
owtally impoasible. It would mean m a mere access of folly to sacrifice 
friends and allies to benefit an nnscrupulons enemy A proposal m that 
direction would constitute the greatest atuck upon the honour of all the 
Allies Bulganas ingratitude and treachery to Russia would go un 
puntshedf the cause of eivihation would be for ever betrayed. Therefore 
auf^ a cmnbinaiion could be disniisaed as offensive to commoD tease and 
to every moral conception 

Lei u% for a moment consider what would be its practical eense 
quences Bulgana before 1913 had a population of 4,500^000 In 191} 

It was increased hy some 750000 Thus before the present war her 
population was 5 350000 Should she obtain the temtory ceded to 
Romania in 1913 she could add 350000 more In acqumng all the 
territorica in Serbian Macedonia disputed m <915 she would get one 
utilion more and by annexing the t reek districts of Seres. Cavatia, 
and Dtaraa she could add another half a milhon Thus consututed 
againii every monU law Bulgana would hai e 7 000 000 inhabitants 
whereas Serbw with Montenegro and other Serbian provinces in Austna 
HuiH^ry would have a population of 1 3 000000 It is evident that 
such a combtiution witli Bulgaria ccmld neither stand nor achieve any 
practical purposci besides bang morally monstrous 

The aecond Kdutton to leave Boi^na m her pre-war fronber* could 
aiiafr neither Serbia nor Rumania Moreover such a solution would 
allow Bulgaria, with her power unimpaired to jump at the next opportunity 
for doing evil Serbia s mam artery the access to balonica through the 
valleys <A the Morava and tbe ^ardar would remain exposed to the 
Bulgamn danger so that Serbia could neithcx peacefully enjoy her pom 
don nor freely develop her eccmomic resources. Tbe conditions in the 
Balkans would then remain unsettled and subject to a fresh revwion 
Tbetdofe, this sidutiOD also should be dismissed as both impracticable 
and unjust since it does not give any compensation to Serba for bemg 
molest^ by Bulgaria, nor does it satu^ the demands of elemeatary justice 
which dicute tbe puntshmeat of Bulgam for her attitude m the present 
world finale. 

The ritifd sohitton— via. the competuation of Serbut at tbe expense of 
Balipiiia—HMSers to httrope aiany advaotagew Before the war Smbu bad 
a popiilarion of 5 000,000. Her race in Austria Hungary numbers 
% 000 000 more If comttbned uno one Stale foture Serbia wiH nnnber 
■boat 13,000,0001 and with tbe belp of the Western demooKtes coukt 
quite anonraefiil^ raaiit any fresh attempt for tbe conquest of iht Balkam 
this sriaeiaB of Serbw to be a bulwark of p ea c e could be stccagriiened 
by adcKof 10 Serbia choee temtones in what is now Bidguia, which are 
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niubited by « pop d a Ho a ewo now ocrther SariMa nar Bv^pHaa m 
dianciet 

Efoy itodent of Balian h»tory know* that Stav tnbes» all of «hon 
apokc ooe lan^uaga aod had Uw mbc standafdt of Ufet tdUod in iho 
the ciiitb oeatuiy of our era. But tbo MMfolian of 
the Volgin* peoctiatifv oter the l>Mube at the end of the MKcalh 
ceotuiy cooqucrcd the Slav triheit whicfa J{ved bctwacn the lakCTi tbe 
Duiabe^ tbe Black Sea. and the BbAdope hfouatUDa aad upoa tbie 
territory by the mature of tbe Mongoh mth tbe Slava ms cres^ a netr 
Bnlganan natioo Only later on, after the amalgainattoo of the Slava wtfh 
tbe Morals was coaauamated» the Bolganaai croiaed the laker and tbe 
Rhodope, and f<» a certain tine naened iheu donmioD over tbe Slave 
who inhabited Macedoou or tbe temtones bet men the liker and tbe 
pieaeat Serbo Bulganin fronoer Tbe Slava of these temlotiet fern an 
tntennediary Uok between the Seibt and the Bnlpn having aone 
chanctensucs la common with both of them. Thus until now the 6ulga>i 
never called the Slavs that lived to tbe weat of the laker ** Bulgarfi but 
tbe Sht^*’ and then language die ** Shopaki language, which ii more 
akin to the berbian than to the Butganaa tongue These Shops having 
no Mongolian Mood in them, as u proved by their fau Slav type manirested, 
until the Congrem of Bedui Setbrnn sympathies, and eaiwcsscd ibetr 
desire to be united with the Sertw 

justict as well as expediency vhidi m this case do not diverge from 
each other by a hairs breadth wcmld be best served by compenuting 
'’serixa with the temtoriei to the west of the River Isker and the Rhodope 
Moimtama. Tlins Serbia would he enabled lo fulfil her missiOD of being 
a butmrk tar peace in the Balkans Bulgana would be depnved of her 
|)Owers for doing evil, be purged from German influences, and might be 
sooner cured from her insane Teutonic ambitions and eventually find rest 
and prospenty in a union with the Serbs Of course this can only 
oe achieved bicr <m) as tbe Serbs, suB bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
u|/on thenuelvea by Bulgarus foul actioo will not for a lot^ time, be tn 
A mood to eoteruin any proposal for recooeiliaiion wiib the Bulpxs 
M e say to day ** Rather Hell than Ptndtae shared wtih tbe Bulgara. 

M hen tbe Bulgarian natioo hu thrown off her present nasiets for ever the 
^erbs will riot ptrsst m ibci pre "n nood and an adfPifSton of the 
1 ulgan ID the Swth«.rii Slav union may then be expected- 
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B\ Olga Novikoff 

In an book— old and old fa&luened hardly ever read aow— 1 found a 
bookmark which rather interested me two Itoca written on it looked iaife 
rather thu bold as if the> had been scribbled by lomemc who already doubted 
(ba tttcceta of his appeal It made me nenroosly think of many things^ 
locloaive my fu-odf eountr> Here are the two tioes 

** l/ovc me with all ny Ctults 
Had 1 none— everybody would love me 

But can tbe latter tondition ever be obtained ? Can anybody nd himself of 
evtry hwlt' Big coumnes, like stobte humble indiMdual*, cannot be fruitless 
Can you a>oid beu^ devoted to your country’ Everybody knows that 
devouoD u m our very nature 

Monuigne was nghi when he esplaioed love by saying smply Je 1 aimc 
— patce(|a« c ea>toi perceque— c est mot There is no reason n fret, fre 
tiacing the very ongio of our feelings. } ainotism perhaps, belongs to that 
category and you love your country not always ** because but \ery often *» 
sftH pf mmny things This verbose loiroducuon was, perhaps necessary id 
order to explain the cause of the following remarks I will hasten to pass front 
generalities to concrete frets. 

Lord Napier, British Ambassador at Petrograd once said 
CO me that he was always anxious to know ladies opinions 
about everything, including politics 

^ 1 do not think you are quite sincere, replied I frankly 
* Women are hardly ever behind the scenes , they are 
carried away by what they read m the papers (Now, 
when 1 was staying at the Russian Embassy with my brother 
iR'Iaw in Vienna (he was then tbe Russian Ambassador), I 
used to read to him the expeditions diploroatiques, 
which are sent weekly by our Foreign Office to all their 
Rnpresentauves abroad I was often amazed to see the 
dtiference between authentic facts and newspaper versions ) 
They represent, indeed, the ignorant ma^ty 1 much 
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prefer the welNinformed, inteili^iu minority Remember 
what Socrates said when he was quizzed for having 
only one listener to his oration * Vou are nght, replied 
Socrates— but that only man was Plato ’ ’ 

Yet you forget, retorted Lord Napier *' the world is 
governed by majorities Men like Plato are scarce, and 
more appreciated after their death — seldom in their life 
time 

Nevertheless insisted I take one case amongst 
many Look at the tendency of public opinion to hnd fault 
with everything that is done by the Government and its 
representatives It is a real craving amongst our con 
temporary dilettante judges I concluded 

You have to know and counteract everything which 
brings trouble and mischief said the Ambassador 

Here our dialogue was, unfortuovtely interrupted by 
some unexpected visitors 

How vividly mat conversation camt back to my memory 
when I was reading Mr Archers remarkable article m the 
Wtstmtnsttr Gazette a few days 1:50, and on the very 
same day an equally remarkable U ader on that burning 
subject in our p^rwtu Petrograd pajMLr th< ho/olol 
(the S€i/\ 

Does not the almost simuluncous appcirancc of these 
protesting articles indicate already a kind of moral link in 
our effons to counteract from our respective points of view 
the harm which is being sometimes done to both our 
countries ^ 

Is this not also a kind of moral entente ’ But here are a 
few remarks in support of my argument 

There is a ceruin cunous trait of character that has been 
nouceable among all classes of Russian society dunng the 
last years, says the Kolokot from which I take several 
passages and facts This very regretuble feature manifests 
Itself 111 a general dfseontent with anything done by any 
officia! 1 am not the only one of that opinion. Never 
yet have our ** InteUigentsia ” and our higher social circles 
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been $0 earned away by this style of Nihilistic or n^ative 
crittcism as at present This pernicious style has forced its 
way into our Parliament, holds sway amidst the weariness 
and discouragement of the most moderate elements and 
reigns in the \ery heart of those political parties that 
formerly struggled against it with all their strength The 
defences of wholesome conservatism indeed have been 
broken through its leaders rendered nervous and unstable 
and this once strong and united party has fallen to pieces 
ruined by a tendency that is tvpical not of our national 
character but rather of the complete nervous collapse that 
15 It this moment humiliating our national dignity 

This new phase is not the Nihilism of the sixties and 
eighties against which our SIi\ophils like Aksakoff and 
Samirin struggled with such insistence and success It 
IS not content with n limited aaitity among the narrow and 
unsteady minds of the Intelligentsia — but it holds in its 
clutches our wider social and bureaucratic circles thus 
proving their weakness and unreliability and it determines 
the mutual rehtions between our society and our Govern 
ment ind between our Government and bureaucracy 
Breaking in upon our social life u his taken advantage of 
Its weanne&kS and discord Unlike the Nihiltsnv of the 
sixties and eighties, with its leaders and its prophets, this 
tendency to dnv poisons our social existence by an utter 
and futile aimlessness a lack of programme or system or 
calculation in any of its impulses or strivings 

VVe seem nowadays to be united by nothing so much as 
an inexorable cnticism of each other — a criticism founded 
on no sort of senous examination of facts As Mr Archer 
also hints, we only see each others faults, shut our eyes 
to everything good and useful that is done tn our midst 
and do our utmost to publish our mistakes before all the 
world, not that they may be righted but only that they may 
be held up to dension Is it not very like the American 
voter who, when asked to which party he belonged frankly 
declared that he was always in opposition to every Govern 
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meni^ Here is our national calamity, that saps our 
strength and our energy 

Nihilism has brought us the whole fulness of its false 
doctrine and its prophetic pretentions, founded on the 
negatKHi of everything existing, and cn the constant asser 
tion as facts of unconfirmed and unexaimned rumours. It 
has bred in us a love of sensation, it has banefuUy attracted 
all morbid and neurotic characters, and is now proclaiming 
in loud tones that we have no talents and no strong men, 
and It IS stn\ ing by means this unpardonable falsehood 
to belittle both Russia and her reputation There can be 
no greater or more mischievous injustice than this. 

Since when have we suddenly no strong men ^ Have 
we no organizers as enlightened by experience and know 
ledge and energy as any of our Allies ^ 

We have them indeed m plenty but, alas* one after the 
other as he steps into the front ranks he becomes a target 
for the poisonous shafts of abuse and mistrust And so our 
great men sudbcated by these noxious gases, retreat m 
turn from the scene leaving their work un6mshed. W as 
Othello not right in his indignation * What in time of 
war ^ it is monstrous, monstrous, monstrous * 

Tbeir places are taken by others and still others and if 
among them now and then chance places one unfitted for 
his high caUtng his mistakes and shortcomings are imme- 
diately attributed to all the others, with the intention of 
discrediting every authority and sowing mistrust towards 
them among the public 

Formerly, when such biassed enttetsm emanated only 
from the extreme left of our Press and our GovemmeiU, 
public opinion looked upon it as upon the voice of a band 
of embittered, humiliated failures infunated by the con* 
sciousncss of their own ummportaLnce> Later on, when 
tbu same voice thundered across the ranks of the Pro> 
gresHve tdock, the pauent public interpreted it as a struggle 
for power Now, however, chat it htt raised its cry even 
among n^rcaeatatives of the extreme right, our Russia 
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bean in it no echo of her own soul, for the sou! of Russia 
create^ constructs, unit^ dreams of unity of great as{Kra> 
tion, of high ideals and does not deserve that a Uasphenung 
Nihilism should dare to raise its head and desecrate her 
sanctuary 

This uninvited guest, with its tram of destruction, humilia* 
tion and nationid abuse, has the temerity to speak in 
Russia’s name, and to leave its impress even on the utter- 
ances of our well known men It has entangled some 
formerly staunch party leaders tn the maze of foggy 
rumour and has transformed some of our so-called poli- 
ticians into street hawkers 

A remark which 1 particularly like is ascribed to 
Napoleon hia opinion about our soldiers Himself a 
great warrior he declared that It is not enough to kill 
a Russian soldier a Russian soldier will never desert his 
post until he is not only kiUed but actually pulled down to 
the ground * 

In a oettam sense, have we not all to clmg to our posts, 
even when others think that we are killed and quite dead ^ 
Life has often been compared to a battle, and every 
mortal to a combatant in that battle The crying neces' 
sity of the moment is for fighters like the Russian soldier:* 
as described by the French Emperor patriots persevering 
and self sacrificing to the last second of their lives 

One would think that in time of war with the appearance 
of the enemy there would arise simultaneously a senes 
of national and patriotic duties There should certainly 
follow great privations, self-oblivious sacrifices, the banish 
ment of all personal interests. The proverb runs ” Lode 
after the pennies, and the pounds will look after them 
selves ** A very good proverb m time of peace , but m 
time of war we must not look after our pennies, even if 
they tsdee the shape of pounds, when we give them for 
our country Rather let us recall the Roman s advice 
** De mlntmts non curat praetor '* 

But diere is one patriouc duty m particular which is 
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unfortunately IwnouFcd m the breach as well as m the 
observance*~oamely the abohuon political btck^ngs 
I observe in England a wise regulation introduced into 
all the establishments uhich are declared to be under 
Government. There nobody is permitted to leave his post 
on his own good pleasure In time of war many things 
obtmn entireK new \alues. Can there be anything more 
miserable than chest, personal interests when there is an 
ocean of high duties before us ’ 

Should not the same principle of seif devotion manifest 
Itself ineveiy position high or iow ^ Yet is it not anuueiftg 
to see how these elementary duties ire sometimes neglected 

Day after day the readers of our most inilucntiai Russian 
newspapers are confronted with anicles and suggestions 
and insinuations 

One would think that since a newspaper is not a secret 
communication but a printed public, black and white state 
ment of its own sympathies and tendencies it would be 
easier correctly to estimate these tendencies bv the evidence 
of articles published in the paper in quesuon than by 
premature problematical conjectures It is oni> fair to add, 
however that one of the newspapers shows the praise 
worthy example of preferring to ask the censorship to read 
all their publications beforehand 1 hat censorship is not 
always immaculate is no doubt true and I was convinced 
cf that from my own experience. When I published a 
book in defence of Russia which, thanks to Mr GJadslone 
and numerous other reviewers met with tremendous sue* 
cess on sending it to Russia I learned to my amaiement, 
that It was prohibited by the Censors because it contained 
a loi^ chapter on the Zemsky Sobon meetings of reprt- 
sentatives summoned by the Governmcfit. which often 
made themsclvea admirabty useful to Russia. Thus, in 
the year 1613 it was thanks to these assemblies voice that 
a defensive war was declared againu Poland and earned 
througfa viaonously Many amongst them bad to pay 4^300 
ibr m is takes which have been made, perhaps inadvertcotly. 
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tbetr ccrftttniis. Theit iioea occurred since the decUra- 
turn of the freedom of the Press* 

Our great novelist, Count Leon Tolstoy once made a 
^ke at my expense * 1 tell you what you should always 
wear on your belt he said — * a little rapier it will be 
quite in harmony with your nature. 

‘ Oh no I protested weapons and ideas — which 
are also weapons in a certain sense-*-ought not to be 
exhibited as sign boards They become blunt from contact 
with the air 1 might have added Besides it is bad 
diplomac) to proclaim one s views on the housetops but I 
very seldom thought of diplomacy in my youthful da>s 

But Nihilism requires all this noise — and so our agitators 
must continue to be futile and blind, and not to be particular 
about the means they employ to attain their ends 

Nihilism indeed does not even limit itself to abusii^ 
the powers that be — it attacks representative people m 
all spheres in societ) m trade m finance m agriculture 
For the definite mistake of any one speciil person^ it hisses 
poisonously against enure social circles, and makes an out 
cry on unfounded charges of briber) corruption and all 
possible crimes. It criticizes everything and everybody 
and drags us libellous and umnvestigated accusations alike 
through the peasants cottage the noblemans castles the 
Government ofiFice. 

Such IS my humble diagnosis of contemporar) tendenaes 
— this di^nosis is suggested b> no party feeling nor 
political interest, but is dictated solely by conscience and 
love for the interests of Russia. 

One more word The question arises in my mind Is 
all this storm of ruinous cntiasm in our midst really typical 
of our national mentality and moral outlook^ No’ and 
again ool 

This IS not Russian at all And well-informed people — 
thank God we still possess a few of these-^asenbe that 
degenerating tendency to German influence in Russia. 

In oonciustoa, I would like briefly to say that the W$U~ 
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mmsUr Gtmeiit has rendered « service to die Allies tO 
publishing Mr Archer s aiticle. 

What a jiood New Years gift that article was to alt the 
thinking and reading public ! 

An eminent English judge once remarked '* The truth 
will out e\en in an affidavit , but» unfortunately it takes 
time for truth to become transformed into a trutsm and 
enlighten ever) body Nor does this alwasrs haf^ien 
There is but this remedy to the above disease-* fortu- 
nately there is a remedy — unswennog devotion to Jtour 
country and Truth 

“ Tii»e IS onward sloviy premng. 

Yean ait t^b&g mj dcdine^ 

\CL 1 clfag mth food car—inf 
To the nocncois that are mma. 

niule I bead widi feotaepa Snaer 
Ever near and nearer Tmtb 
Ofteo loat aiBidst the murmur 

And the restl«M dreamt of youth ** 
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THE DETHRONED GERMAN DESPOTISM IN 
MUSIC 

The present war has opened the e/es of the woiid to many 
important facts one of these which is most welcome to 
all lovers of music is that the German attempt to conquer 
sound if legitimate in the past has become quite 
illegitimate now, when her composers are chiefly musical 
pigmies. Professor Wassily Safonoff has rendered a signal 
service m distinguishing what is really great and what is 
not He may therefore be described as one of the pnnapal 
pioneers in this new musical crusade 

This Russian professor occupies a high position as a 
pianist as an orchestral conductor and as a musical peda 
gpgue. not only in Russia and England but also in America, 
and, in fact, everywhere German influence m music pre 
sents the same features as it has done m every other art 
domineenng absorption m every direction Nowadays, 
Germany cannot occupy the position she had some thirty 
years ago^noc only in politics but also in art At present 
the tendency is more and more to study all nsmg con> 
temporary talents, and to foresee their future grandeur It 
IS evident that the arrogant German attitude even m music 
IS entuoly unjustified 

Rut to return especially to Professor Safonoff and the. 
services he is now rendenng He has created a new 
formula for achieving musical excellence and even per* 
foccion m piano playing {•* New Formula for the PUno 
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Teacher and Piano Student ** London J and W Chester, 
3 s. net) 

Czerny, Clemenci, and Kramer were in former y^rs 
enthusiastically recognized as leading authorities for that 
attainment Mr SafonofiTs system of instruction and cut 
tivation of music is going to replace the past century's 
German leaders in these branches who as in the case of 
so man) other arts and crafts of German origin will now 
occupy a lower place 

The chief aim in Mr SafonofTs system of instruction 
IS to give the pupil the possibility of attaining the same 
result of perfection by a shorter cut — namely by econo 
mixing the student s exercising time. This attainment is 
based on considering chiedy the power of the thumb as 
the high principle for forming building and directing a 
musical technique to ^vantage 

Thus Professor Safonod s coming edition of Piano 
Practice comparatively small containing twenty pages 
of moderate formuUe, which consequently can be combined 
into various aspects 

The thumb plays the prominent part in hi& system for 
the praciicc of scales, arpe^^^ios etc The masters of the 
past also knew this but they left unnoticed the passible 
variations which give a com(detc independence of action to 
the other hngers Alw a novel nuroduciion iii this new 
system u» the possibility of practising these exercises with- 
out sinking a sound on a dumb pi tno Both pedagogues 
and the pupils will soon nnd out the utility of Professor 
Safonoff s formula. When this new system is successfully 
mastered there is no difhcuiiy in performing exercises with 
double notes (tierces and sexcas) 

At first this exercise seems tedious and trying, but in 
the end the pupil aiuins the required velocity and 
lodcpeodcoce of the fingers, and can correct and 
strengthen whatever faulu have been contracted under 
other systems 

It It obvious that this system takes less time than the 
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usual musical exercises, and at the same time has the 
effect of increasing the inteliectual attention. 

Of special interest and importance are the observations 
on rhythm and there is abundance of good advice m this 
direction It is to be expected that Professor Safonoff s 
work will command great attention the more so as the 
London publisher, Mr Chester has had it translated into 
other languages including Russian the original being 
written in English 

Ars una species mille as Mr Safonoff remarks his 
method is not difficult and if taken up rightly will correct 
any former defects in finger practice 

Thus i»ith Mr Safonoff s new innovation the German 
systems will be left behind and their former despotism 
will be dethroned 

When a country — as also a private individual — closes 
every ideal of morality of ji^tice or charity a general 
collipse manifests itself tn every direction — m politics in 
literature marts in evcr>tbing Even scientihcdiscovenes 
assume a hideous form which only bring misery and provoke 
universal maledictions such as Zeppelins submarines and 
liquid fire to mention only a few at random This moral 
collapse may be easily traced to Germany s so-called 
triumphs of 1871 Volumes could be wntten on this 
theme. Qnt mol embrasse mai Hretni ** But to day I 
will not desert our great Professor Safonoff s powerful 
thumb and indicate his Rassian work m musical progress. 
It certainly deserves study and gratitude 


Olca Novikoir Kir^eff 
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ARYAN ORIGIN OF THE WORLD'S 
CIVILIZATION 

PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
B\ L A. Waddell 

{AU ngiti nmud Amthof) 

The main research which I have pursued contmuousty 
throughout the greater part of my life, and to which 1 have 
devoted my entire time during the past ten yeara~for 
the unknown Ongin of our Aryan ancestors and of their 
"ivdiaation under which we now live— has resulted in 
discoveries which revolutionise the established views 
universally held by histonans classic scholars theologians 
sociologists and anthropologists upon the origin of mans 
aviiizatjon the nse and progress of the great races in both 
East and West (including the British), and upon the 
or^ns of the great religions of the world. The details 
with full proofs are shortly to be published m book-form 
but meanwhile 1 am led to understand that readers may be 
interested to learn something of the nature and vast scope 
of these discoveries in reconstructing the lost history of 
mankind, and of the Aryans m particular I therefore 
give here the titles of some of the chief chapterai with 
many of the secttonal headings in detail 

Radical defects are observed m the established European 
theories of the age and source of Indo-Aryan aviliza- 
tioo.— >No evidence whatever of any ctvUisation m 
Indu before the seventh century sc The present 
exaggerated estimate of the age of Indian eiviliaation 
rests merely upon arbitrary assumptions of Sanskrit 
■diolars which are now shown to be baseless. Sana- 
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knt was not evolved, even in its Vedic ' form, until 
after soo b.c. 

Origin of the so-called * Indian civilization discovered to 
be in Asia Minor and Babylonia. — Religious and 
mythological clues lead from India to Syria and 
Babylonia Ancient India was mapped out with 
names after those of Asia Minor in its provinces, 
cities, river and mountain names. Inhabitants of 
Asia Minor m the pre-Greek period (before 700 b r ) 
were the Khatti ’ or ** Hittites ' who disappear from 
Asia Minor m the seventh century b c , coincident 
with the appearance of avilization m India under the 
Khatttya.' 

A Hiuite Mede invasion of India in ctrca dSo-yio bc 
discovered to be the source of the 6rst civilization of 
India and of the so-calied Iranian separation —The 
first Aryan tribes who invaded India were the 
* Khattiya or * Khattn or Kshattra of the 
Kuru and Panchala tribes Identity of the Hittites 
or Khatti of Syria with the Aryan Khattiya or 
Kshattra of the Kuru (or Syria ) and the Panchala 
(or Phoenician) tribes of the first Aryan invasion of 
India The name Kuru is the original of Syria St 
George, Giaour, Georgia and Cyrus (Greek Knro^ 
and Kurd The name Panchala is the onginal of 
Phceniaa, disclosing the Aryan and non-Semtiic 
race-affinity of the Phcemcians The last king of the 
HtUUes, Wisidtn or Pisiris of Carchemish 
73^ 7>7 BC, IS found to be Vichitra of the Indian 
lists, and father of the first Aryan king of India. 
Identity of the last Hittite kmgs of Kurdistan with the 
later Kuru kings of the Indian lists. Bairekub, the 
Hittite king of 730 B.C, is the Vedic king Balhika, 
and presumably the founder of Balochistan and 
Kandahar, and father-in-law of the first Aryan king 
of India. Panamu. the Huute kii^ of Hattina in 
Syria m 738-735 Jkc., is “Paadu ku^ of Hastina 
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of the Indian lists, and father of the Pandus 
Tarkhu(-nazi) the Hittite prince of 717 712 b.c 
IS * Daiukka or Dharta or Dhnta, leader of the 
Hittite exodus and the first Aryan king of India 
His father Vichitra is Visht aspa, the unidentified king 
cd* Media who patronized Zoroaster The Medes are 
the Miiannt with a vastly remote origin before 
1400 ac the H>rcanian’ Medes are Snnjaya 
of Indian lists New found fixed date for Zoroaster 
and Iranian Separation * at ctrta 711 700 b c 
Line of the Hittite Mede exodus to India from Syria 
(Kuru) was through Halochistan — discovering the 
Dratidians in Fgypt ‘tnd Mesopotamia before 
^ooo rc Indian aboriginal Dravtdtan trade-mart in 
S Balochistan rirui 750*700 a < established by the 
Phccnicians under Km? Dhnta s ancestors PhceniC!*in 
early maritime trade repealed with India etrea 7>o 
(and "* 2600 Bc in the pre Aryan |>enod of India 
Semi Dratidian or Indian ongin of Vyasa the pnest 
minister of the HutitL king ot Dhnta also the com 
piler of the Rig Vtda ird now discovered to be the 
first of the Indian Hrihmans on the Ganges Pre 
Aryan home of the Brahman X^asas grandsons 
the five Pandus and of the Drivtdian merchants of 
Balochistan located m Pandya on the S E coast 
of India Site of the Phanician i>ort of Balochistan 
in the pre Aryan period of India fixed at Patala at 
the mouth of the Indus Capture of this Phoenician 
port ofi the Indus by the Dravidian Brahmans ctrea 
750 as the leading episode of Buddhas greatest and 
last * previous birth Vessancara, who is identified 
with Vichiifa the Hittite king (738-717 b-c.). Vast 
extent of the HiUtte Mede empire under Vichitra 
and hts father from Mediterranean to Caspian Sea 
and to Indus Discovery of his father Santanu or 
Sm as Sardur II of Armenia, 750-735 a.c The 
kings of Van discovered to be the Aryan ancestors of 
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Vtchitra (and Dhnta), the Hittste Mede emperor 
The Van or Biani subject people of Armenia of eighth 
and ninth centuries b c , discovered to be Dravidian 
“ Pam * and the pre Akkadian aborigines of North 
Mesopotamia, and are Dravidiatv tn type Dravidian 
origin of the name Khaldi for the people of Van 
and the source of the name Chaldea m the 
deihed Tigns or Khal river of the Chaldees 
Identity of the Dravtdo Armenian goddess ‘ Khaldi 
with the primeval Mother-goddess of the Syrians 
also the triad gods of Van viith the Hictite Syrian 
and Hindu trinity and the origin of the Christian 
trinity Prc-Sumerian aborigines of Mesopotamia 
or Chaldea as Dravidians area 3O00 i r Dravidians 
were ihe pre histone aborigines of Egjpt circa 
5000 nr A main factor leading to the Aryan 
invasion of India vias the prc-eKi»tmg suseramty by 
the Hittite Mrdes over the western Dravidians and 
some intcrin*image probably with their South Indian 
kindred 

First Aryan inv vsion of India and the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in India was the Hiitite Mede exodus through 
Haiochistan to the Ganges circa 680 »c and the 
commencement of the V\dic period of India — 
Absence of civilization m India before area 680 b ^ 
and quality of civilization then introduced The 
Aryan Invasion was not a military achievement 
Point of crossing the Indus was at Paula. Line of 
migration to the new capiul on Ganges near modem 
Delhi Ethnic evidence for this Ime of migration is 
supplied by the location of the Indian tribes of Kurus 
Khattn or Kshattra and jats (r « Kbatci or Hitutes) 
and Panchalas (or Phcenicians) New date for the 
beginning of the Indian Vedic penod at about 680 a.( 

First Aryan and Vedic king of India is Dharu or Dhriu 
nrta 680 b t He was sem of the last Hittite king of 
Cardiemisb, and his capital, the first Aryan city m 
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India, IS named after the old HittiCe capital * Car- 
chemish ’ and * Hausna** in KurdistaiL-— Kmg Dhnta 
or Dharta vas a new comer H» aea-trade with China 
nrea 670-6^0 sc by hts Phoenician merchantmen 
His capital called after Hittite capital Garh muktesar 
CM* Hastina is the exact etymological and phonetic 
equivalent of Garga mish,'* in the Sumenan and 
Egyptian hieroglyphs discovering the Sumenan origin 
of the latter 

Great Epic Inter cnbal War for the partition of India about 
668 B c as the unsuspected leading factor in the nse 
of Brahmanism as well as the Anti Brahmanic religions 
of Knshnism Jainism and Buddhism.— Division of 
pnmittve Ar)an India by the epic war into Brahmanic 
and Anti Brahmanic halves, explaining the origin and 
incidence of Brahmanism and Buddhism Origin of 
the god Brahma was subsequent to about 250 b c 
The Pandes of Oudh as the descendants of the Pandu 
Dravido Phanicians from Armenia and Madras. 
Buddhism Jaini:im and Knshnism found to be political 
^ti Brahmanic products of the epic war of about 
660 B c and to have arisen outside Brahmanic India 

The New Evidence and methods of employing it to establish 
new proto -Aryan history and Chronology -—The 
archaic Indian Chronicles are now interpreted for the 
first time. Non interpretation has been due to the 
false theories of Sansknt scholars The chromcles of 
the ancient kmgs and genealogies in the epics m 
official lay records. How the * Syrian Hittites sue 
ceeded in {ircscrving hi India the continuous archaic 
Aryan tradiuon which was lost by all other branches 
of the Aryan race. Superior bistonaty of the Epic 
archaic tradition to that of the Rig Veda. 

Methods of employing the new evidcocc Analytic and 
Synthetic — (i) for tdeotfyiog the chromclc-kiags with 
those of the anoent monunenu of Egypt. Asia Minor 
and Babylonia and classic European and Bilde-history, 
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and (a) for reconatructing: tbe lost ^ryan chronology 
and pre-htstory >— Points of contact, synchronisms etc 

Lost history of the origin of Mans Civilisation and tbe nse 
of races and nations, reconstructed from authentic 
Aryan traditional records — 

I Pre Adamite or Primitive Period — Primeval and 
Matnarchic Stages from about soo,ooo to 5000 b c. 

Supenonty tbe Aryan cosmic tradition to the Semitic 
version in Genesis— evolutionary v special creation 
theory of Jews Advent of the first man Manu before 
circa aoo,ooo b c First men recorded traditionally as 
black dwarfs Cradle land of first man presumaUy in 
Africa, the home of the gonlla and dwarfs or pigmies, 
and not in Malaya Memory of ape>like ancestors. 
Memory of early quaternary forests. Matriarchal 
stage of primitive man — the Dramids — with nse of 
the serpent and cow cults from about 150,000 ac 
Pre Adamite man represents the matnarchic stage, 
** the daughters of men (1 e, Manu) of Genesis. The 
pr<. Adamites (from about 150000 fic were called 
Ner or Nag (the Ne philim and \ Nak of the 
Hebrews and the A Nu of the Egyptians), and are 
seen to be proto Dravids or Dramids — the Romit 
(Romani gypsy) of Egyptians. The Serpent deified 
as the river Nile by the Dramids {ana 150000 bc 
IS tbe 5 rst human conception of a god — an eajth*water 
god, discovering the ongm of the Serpeot-cult in the 
totem of the pre histone Egyptian Dramids. Early 
migrations of tbe primeval Dramids from the Nile 
valley ana 1 50,000 to 200 000 b.c The Taurus the 
home of the wild cow, discovered to be the cradle land 
of the higher civilization and the cow cult as an 
important factor in the pre-bistonc evolution of man. 
about 100,000 to 50 000 B.C onwards. Cownrult as a 
leadii^ element in early social and religious progress 
resuUmg in the pastoral stage of society and matnarchy 
-VOL, XI o 
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ffrr«ioOyO0Ot0 5OO0OB.c The pre Adamite Drarawf 
cow keepers of the Taurus were called * Basu * about 
50,000 B c. (^) This designation for matriarchic cow- 
herds IS found also in Egyptian Sumenan and Hittite 
with tdentical meaning sound and symbol 
Rise of the Mother cult of Ida (Maia or Mary), discovering 
the Galli priestesses of Ida in Taurus- Armenia to 
be the Khaldis (or Chaldees) of Ur or Armenia, 
disclosing the Crown of Lower Egypt of Egyptolo- 
gists to be the milk pait of Mother Ida (or Cybele) of 
Asia Minor the historic basts for the god Wodan or 
Hudha or Hermes (Mercury^ — The great matriarch 
of pre Adamite man was Ila or Ida the historic 
earthly prototype of the goddess Ida or Cybele, Maya 
(Maia or Mary Diana md Hathor Isis) Geographt 
cal location of Ida s first matriarchate was on the 
Saras nver in the Ciliciao Taurui*, and it extended to 
Galatia (the land of the Gallisi or eunuch priests of 
Ida (the OoaU or Cowherds} and Khaldi or Chaldees 
The watch-dog of the cave of mother Ida was the 
origin of the myth of Hermes the Sarama of the 
Indian Vedas and epics discovering the pre Adamite 
ongin of the Egyptian gods Bes and Tahuti and the 
Ganesh of the Indians th< Janus of the Romans and 
St Januaru, of Christians and the naturalistic origin 
of the lyre of A^kiIIo The cat as an animal of Ida es 
called Phus-ati, the pre Adamite ongtnal of the English 
puss and the Egyptian showing the early pre 
historic domestication of (hat animal How the cow 
of Idas cave became dei6ed and identihed with Ida 
(he nursing mother and bow the Ida-cow became 
the earth-cow goddess and latterly the homed moon 
queen, disclosing the cow as the origin of the first 
conception of a supreme god 

K^maphroditeor Buexual phase of Ida as Ila-Sudyumna 
or The Sodomite, a discovered to be £I Shad^ the 
god of Abraham and the angina) of die Jewudt Satan, 
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disclosing the racial or^n of the Israelites iroin the 
Yezidi or * Devil worshippers * of Armenian Ur of 
the Chaldees. — Ida or lU, the mistress of Hermes, 
was with the latter the ongin of the Herm-aphrodite 
myth Ida, the bisexual matriarch surnamed Su 
dyumna was the original of the Sodomite god, with 
whom Abraham is associated in Genesis Abraham s 
god is not Jehovah but Ila-Sudyumna The golden 
calf of Aaron in the Ida cult Bloody Jewish sacrifice 
of cattle as in the cult of Ila Sudyumnaof the Khaldis 
or Chaldees Circumcision as a Sodomite rite of Ida s 
eunuch initiation The ark of the tabernacle in the 
Hitute Ida cult Culmination of the matriarchy in 
moral degeneracy and %tce the world-* wickedness 
of Genesis 

il Early Adamite or Proto Aryan or Kshati (Hittite) 
Period Rise of Fatherhood and the higher civiliza 
tton — from about 5000 b c to 4800 fi c Adam was 
an histone king and the original of Prometheus, and 
overthrew the Matriarchy with its female god the 
Seipent cow Ida. El Shadday or Satan and first 
established fatherhood and civilized rule about ^ooo b c 
Adam s noble character is falsified by the matriarchal 
Jews in the Bible Inscriptional Akkadian references 
to King Adam in Armenia Cappadocia as long 
anterior 10 cirto 3750 bc The date of Adam 
Prometheus was about 5000 B.C His name and 
titles, by Jewish and other matnarchtc perversion of 
the etymologies have provided the fable of Adams 
curse and fall Buddha as an unregencraie matriarchist 
and antt Adamite and retailer of the curse on Adam 
Adam's successful revolt against matriarchy is tacitly 
admitted in Genesis by his mstitutton of marriage 
with subiection of woman. Adam was the Greek 
hero Prometheus, the champion of man against the 
** unjust god** {pnperly goddess) of his time, also 
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under his diSerent efdtheta the original of the Egyptian 
P tah (the Pater or * father ’ of the dead), the Baby 
Ionian Mitara and Nabu, and the Indian PurO Ravas, 
Pnthu Pushan Mitta, Mxtra and Mntyu of the epics 
Vedas and Buddhism 

Ongin of Adam Prometheus He was a Caucasian goat- 
herd ' chief" (or Ikshv) of the Aja or Uz (Euxine) 
tribe of proto Aryans Nmthmen who invaded Idas 
land of Armenia^Taunis Cdicia about 5000 B c Pre- 
Adamite goat-herds were matnarchic and the Dramid 
goat-herds of Armenia the Pam were the historical 
basis of Pan and his goat footed satyrs and of the 
Kentaufs (Gandharva of the Indian texts) The goat 
was the totem of Adam s tnbe, his own royal ensign 
and symbol of his male god, and origin of the scape- 
goat as Sin Redeemer, disclosing the totem-ongm of 
the goat beard style ot shaving the upper hp as a 
badge of the Aryans Adam's tide of I Kshvak as 
the He goat with the goat's beard as the title of 
early kings (the Heq of Egypt Hyk sos Shaikh and 
* Chief ) Survivals of Adams goat cult in early 
Britain Personal appearance and character of Adam- 
Prometheus from the Indian Hittite Babylonian, and 
Egyptian tradition and monuments 

Eve or ‘ ASi of-(Jr is found to be the Euryph Aessa, 
Asia, and Euryd-Icd of the Greeks and the Issah of 
Genesis Her histone origin. Truth about the For 
bidden Fruit, Tree of Knowledge, Serpent temptation 
and Garden of Eden and a new site for the latter 
Eve %ras a pnestess of the Ida-cult in Ur of the 
Khaldis in Kurdistan. The nb legend ts a false 
etymology Eve's premature death four years after 
marriage and resultti^ gnef of Adam was the histone 
basis of the legend of Orpheus and Eurydtee, and 
presumably a cause of Adam s discovery of a future 
life for the blessed dead The sdleged foU of Man 
through Adam ** 1$ really a false matnarchic shibboleth 
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for the first great ascent of man. Garden of Eden 
and a new site for it in Armenia-Cilicia. Wreckage 
of Eden by volcanic eruption about 4960 b 0 Second 
Eden in Ctlieia at Ada^ Tree of Knowledge with 
Its forbidden fruit in the Indian and Sumerian texts 
and Akkad monumental mscnptions It grew in the 
garden of King Adam-Kubera the Cultivator ” king 
of the Jacks m Kuni Armenia^ and its relation to 
the nursery tale of Jack and the Bean stalk Indian 
versions of the temptation of woman by the forbidden 
fruit of Adam s tree, with the Serpent-aspect of the 
tempter and the curse on Adam 
King Adam Prometheus epoch making discovenes and 
humanitarian reforms —His discovery of improved 
hre production, and of metals — bronze Pre-Adamite 
natural fins was supposed to be denved from the 
Serpent of lightning who is revealed as * Satan 
Identity of the pre-Adamite fiery serpent of lightning 
in Egyptian Hittite, Babylonian, Sumer and Indian 
languages Artifiaal fire produced by Adam Pro 
metheus by percussion Shape of his meteorite iron 
flint striker His discovery of Agricidture He was 
a ** Hittite, * properly ICAa/ or Xa^ ” m Sumenan 
and founder of the Hittites or Aryans about 4960 b c , 
disclosing the meaning of the name ' Khati His 
institution of fatheihood and marriage marriage 
contract and domestic family-life Nakedness taboo 
rt The Fall and the Golden Fleece. As builder of 
houses As a father (P tab. Pitr, Pater and ' pro- 
tector/ in Sumerian and Ad-ad or 

ss Dad) As the historical basis of St Gemrge of the 
Dragon l^;end. Adam as a democrat **Majte , 
Wise fhend, Mitra, Metheus , and Law giver Maat, 
Nabu and Nebo , and as king King Adam as a 
historical road maker m Taurus Armenia before 
3750 As a sailor and inventor or improver of 
sailing craTc-^he ** breaks the wmg of the south wind* * 
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His inatitutu>n of writing He reveals the idea of 
God as a male and as a bountiful just father m>heaven 
and original of the type of Jehovah His followers 
the proto- HiUites and cult associates were called ''the 
sons of God This sonship to God is the basis of 
the divme titles and nght claimed by early Aryan 
kings and of the mythic divine ancestors prefixed to 
the dynastic lists of ancient Egypt Babyloniai China, 
Greece etc and it is the Aryan origin of the Messiah 
Adam the priest of the One All-god and of the sun- 
cult was the first of Phrygians <Bhngu) or Fire pnests, 
disclosing the Adamite origin of the Phrygians and 
the Hittite origin of Greek civilization Phrygia or 
Central Asia Minor was in the empire of Adam 
Prometheus, with capital at Dana or Tyana, south 
of Pceria (Pratischana) and this land was still the 
mainstay of Monotheism in the early Chnstian Church 
conflicts, because it was the home of Adam s Aryan 
monad cult Polytheism and conjugal deities were 
later Neo matriarchal compromises with Adams 
monad cult Adam Prometheus in British and other 
Aryan heraldry He was Aryan and the first 
Bearer of the white man s burden , and the Aryan 
nature of the first higher civilization 
Adams son Ayus or Cam to Nahush or * Noah, the 
first sea king, and the Flood-legend-^bout 493,0^ 
4850 B c Disclosing the historical originals of Cain 
Lamech, Enoch Inachos ^neas and the Khati (or 
Hittite] origin of Homer — Cain Abel legend is a later 
matriarchal perversion of the histone sons of Adam 
Cam s rejected sacrifice and curse in the Indian texts. 
Cam and the first recorded death in the wodd 
Proper names of Adam’s sons were Ayus (Greek 
Ogyges) or Kukshi and Sat-Ayus (Jewish Seth) or 
Kimt. Cam and Seth’s identity with Nimrod and 
Koko of Japanese. Ayus founded the Ayas city-port 
in Cicilia. He was also Lamech the father of Noah, 
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and the ten antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis are 
otherwise mythical and reduplications Enoch or 
Enosh, IS the river king Inachos of the Greeks the 
Indian Janak, or Nahushst the Jewish Noah True 
name of the hero of the Jewish and Babylonian flood- 
legends is discovered to AnausHt in Sumerian, 
the Nahusha of the Hitto-Indian texts The flood 
legend was a late myth of the cosmic water god Nara, 
Nar, Nu (the Fish man god) which neo matnarchists 
attached to the Aryan kmg Nahusha, and details of 
the legend are largely the product of priestly etymolo- 
gies of that heros name Extent of the sea-empire 
of Nahusha Janak or Noah lu the Levant, A^fean 
and Greece with Mitylene as capital and home of the 
Deukalion Pyrrha flood myth The Trojan ^neas- 
Anchysos l^end is a legend of Anenas-Nahusha and 
hfs father Ayus (or Hagiasa) their ancestries m the 
Indian and Homeric epics Aegean civilization is of 
Aryan origin Non Grecian character of Homer, who 
With his Achian heroes and the language of hisonginal 
poems is presumably Kbaii or Hituie Grecian 
civiluatioo was derived from Western Khati (or 
Hittites) about 700 h c and its speedy decadence was 
due to the passage onwards of the progressive Khati 
elements to Western Europe Apotheosis of Nahusha- 
Inacbos or Noah as Neptune 

Yayati or Japheth son of King Nahusha or Noah, the 
father of the 'Gentiles” — He was the elder son of 
Nahusha. The name Yayati rg lapetos means "the 
irresistible slinger Location and extent of Yayati's 
empire ctrca 4800 b c Yayati or ' Japheth ’ as 
historical original of Job, and Odusseus 

in Middle Adamite, Aryan or Ksbati Penod — Spread of 
Aryan or Kshatt Civilization and formation of nations 
till final dispersion of the Kshati or Hittites From 
about 4800 B c The sons of Yayati (or Japheth) 
founded the five tribes of proto Aryans called the 
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Janas the Gens of the Romans, the Gentiles of the 
Jews, the Gentry or ' Gentle men These five tnbes 
included the whole Aryan race Rise of the Aryan clans 
and tnbes due to Hittite prohficness in leaders. The 
Aryan Kshati or ** Gentile tnbes were not nations 
but ruling races — the Artsto crats. or “ Gentry over 
ttie nations of lower culture, whom they civilized 
Separation of the first Five Tribes of Aryans Kshati 
\damites or Gentiles about 4800 b.c to form the 
great nations of the world They were a military 
caste of invading gentry ** who imposed their culture 
upon the subject people the Dramids (s demos 
Mam stems of the five Aryan tnbes Yadu or Sumer. 
Turvasu or Thracian Dnihyu or Dorian Anu or 
Ionic and Puni or Uru or Akkad or Achaian 

Puru>sati or * Philistine, the proto-^wr'opcan 
Aryans 

Aryan or Khati Racial and Cultural character of the 
Founders of all the Great Nations of the world is 
proved by 

1 Genealogical Official Records Unbroken lineal 

Aryan descent in the Indo Khati genealogies 
of those kings who are named m Babylonian. 
Hittite, Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
and m ^Cgean etc tradition 

2 Racial Aryan physical type of founders of the 

early civilizations and nations 

3 Linguistic Aryan type of speech and writing 

in eairly Hittite. Sumer Akkad Egyptian. 
Phoenician Chinee, etc . and radical identity 
%iih English and the other Aryan languages 

4 Culture and Civilization including Religion of 

the earliest civilized nations is of the proto* 
Aryan Adamite or Khatti type 
Ruling Aryan Tnbes The Puru ** Puni satt or*‘Phih 
Stine/ Uru or Akkad was the dominant Aryan or 
Kshati tribe down through the ages Its main 
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branches were Akkad (or Achaiaa), Egyptian, Phoeni 
Clan and Mede (Mitani) Ktsh and Guti Kassite 
Assyrian and Later " Khatti ** The Yadu were the 
Sumer, Cimmers and Cymri of Gau 2 and early Britain 
The Druhyu or Dorians or Dards extended to Tibet 
and China. The Anu or Ionics became proto Greeks 
IV Late Adamite or Western and Indo Persian Kshati 
Period ^From Kshati (or Hittite) Dispersion with 
rise of Greek, Roman and Western European civiliza 
tion and nations From 717 bc to i ad onwards — 
Greece invaded and held by Kshatns (satraps) — Ionic 
and Indo Persia by Kurd Mede^Phcenician Kshatis 
Danube Valley and Centm] Europe to Denmark held 
by Kshatis or Goths or **Juts ' and (^) Saxons 
Bntain invaded and held by Kuru (“Cornish and 
St ‘ George ) Phcenician Kshatis forming Kshati 
land or ‘ Scot ’ land — a term formerly applied to the 
greater part of England and surviving as Zet-land 
for the territory north of the Humber 

In the vast new and hitherto wholly unexplored fields 
thus discovwd and opened up for science and human 
and of history, which the first culled fruits revolutionize all 
established views upon the source race, and personality of 
die originators of the higher civilizations and nations of the 
world, there are rich mines of knowledge oflenng untold 
wealth of material upon the unknown ancestry, not only of 
the main or European Aryan stock but also of its Eastern 
or Indian and Iranian branches Thus the Vedas, whidi 
hitherto have been the despair of Sanskrit scholars, as 
fading to afford the slightest indication whatsoever for a 
single date even in the most vigue fashion, for any event 
or personae therein or even any sequence in its chaos, 
have now under my method of exploration yielded fixed 
dates for most of the kings— who although hitherto re 
garded by Vedic scholars as more or less mythical are 
now conclusively identified by me with wdl known historical 
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kings of the monuments of Babylonia, £gypt» and Asia 
Minor the unknowm source and meaning of the 

still common term for the Indian vemacular~ namely, 
* Urdu (and **Waitu' for the Tibetan form of the 
^ Indian script) — ^now becomes apparent, in the old name 
for the original home of the ancestors of the proto-Hindus 
in Ur, or Kuru of Kurd>tstan, and Ur>ardhu,” the 
Sumenan and Akkadian name for Armenia. 

January 31 , 1917 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By Lieutehakt General F H Tyrrell 

Look before you leap ’ is a maxim applicable to national 
as well as to individual policy In 1914 the whole German 
nation was clamorous for war, m 1917 it is equally 
clamorous for peace It is a pity that some three millions 
of men had to be killed to prove that the people of 
Germany are donkeys trotting after the illusory baits of 
Power and Profit dangled before their noses by dieir 
unscrupulous riders 

Lord Beresford asserts that if our naval blockade had 
been from the first outbreak of war more stnng^ntly 
earned out and more strictly enforced the Germans would 
long ago have been compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms Our blockade has now been made stneter but it 
IS far from complete The Baltic ports of Germany are 
still open to the import of metals and foodstufis fiom 
Sweden and Denmark The only way that our blockade 
could end the war would by causing the people so 
much sufienng as to drive them to revolution , but this 
15 unlikely with a population so well disciplined and 
dragooned as that of Germany And when all the men 
of military age in a country are already m the ranks of 
the army on the enemy s frontiers, there is tu> one left at 
home to conduct a revolution, which can hardly be earned 
out by old men women and children 

Dunng the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars we kept 
up a blockade of the French ports for twenty years, and 
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after Trafalgar and the Treaty of Tilsit our blockade 
practically extended to the whole of the coast line of the 
European Continent. But though great hardships and 
inconvenience was caused to the French and their allies, 
the blockade did not force them to sue for peace They 
made sugar out of beetroot and found other substitutes for 
the colonial products of which they were deprived or else 
went without them But the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia saw that the sufferings of his people were such as to 
compel him to re*open commercial relations with England 
This at least was the pretext that he gave for breaking 
with Napoleon and disregarding his famous Berlin decrees 
prohibiting any commercial transaction between the nations 
of the Continent and Great Bntaiu And as the war with 
Russia which followed was the beginning of Napoleons 
rum, that ruin may be said to have been indirectly caused 
by the British blockade At all events, it was a contributory 
cause of the downfall of Napoleon , and we trust it may 
prove to be a contributory cause of the downfall of that 
pinchbeck Napoleon Kaiser Wilhelm the Second in the 
present war 

In the Military Notes m a previous issue allusion was 
made to the Lahore Light Horse as a regiment recruited 
from Eurasians The following particulars regarding that 
regiment have been communicated by an officer who at 
one time commanded it When the numerous regiments 
of cavalry and infantry of the old Bengal Army which 
were garrisoning Lahore and Peshawar on the outbreak of 
the Great Mutin> had been cleverly surprised and disarmed 
by Sir John Lawrence and his assistants, the trumpeters 
and musicians of the Mounted Corps who were all Eura 
Stans, were collected and formed into a troop of Horse 
At that time all the bandsmen, drummers trumpeters, and 
buglers of the Native Regiments of the Bengal Army were 
Eurasians, and the same rule held good m the Madras 
Army, the Musalmans and caste Hindus of those armies 
having some prejudice against serving as musiciaqs. 
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perhaps because they imagined that by putting their lips 
to instruments that might have been used by men of other 
castes they would incur the nsk of defilement Curiously, 
there was no such prejudice in the Bombay Army, where 
Hindus and Musalmans were employed as musicians 
without their incurring any reproach thereby To quote 
the words of our informant " The mounted portion ” (of 
the Eurasian musicians) ‘ was at first called the Peshawar 
Light Horse as it was raised m that cantonment It was 
very soon added to by volunteers from the British portion 
of the army notably from the 70th Foot Soon it was 
moved down to Lahore, and there again it was added to, 
and called the Lahore Light Horse After the first burst 
of the Mutiny was over it was moved down to Bengal 
and was sent to the indigo districts to stop the Nil Darpan 
riots This effected, it was quartered at Dumdum and 
was there organized on exactly the same footing as the 
European portion of the army Barracks, pay rations 
etc were exactly the same as for the British cavalr> 
The bulk of the men were Eurasians there were a few 
native Christians and a few Europeans at first but in 
Calcutta numbers of Europeans of all nations were enlisted 
and this eventually led to the disbandment of the corps 
as It was not authorized by the British Government This 
was in the year 1863 

But you will want to know more particularly about the 
Eurasians They were a very well behaved orderly set 
of men There was little or no crime and they were 
exceedingly smart on parade In point of drill they would 
compare favourably with the smartest British regiment 
They were a very useful body of men, and the corps was 
quite bi lingual, and 1 think it was both a political and a 
military blunder to disestablish it On disbandment the 
Europeans of the regiment were drafted into the newly 
raised European Light Cavalry, since formed into the 
19th noth, and 21st Hussars, the latter regiment now 
changed into Lancers 1 think the Government lost a 
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good opportunity of lending a helping hand to a class of 
men who needed and deserved it 

There is now a mounted corps with its headquarters at 
Lahore called the Punjab Light Horse but it is a volunteer 
and not a r^ular regiment and is recruited from the local 
European community Concerning it the following wholly 
libellous stanza the composition of some native satirist, is 
cuirent m the bazars 

* Ek Hath men Zhi hoga 
£k Hath meo lUs 
Kir Hath men kinch hoga 
Punjab Light Has Y 

Which may be freely translated as follows 

Ooe hand od the saddle 
And one on the reins 
What hand Pun>ab Light Horse 
For the sab^ remains ? 
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U s regret to announce the death of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardmes 
He was Treasurer of the Household and First Commissioner of Work 
in 1&86 *nd became Viceroy of India in From 1905 to 1908 he 

was Secretary of State for the Colonies m Sir H Campbell Bannennan s 
Cabinet 

Many of our readers will recall that at the time of his appointment as 
Viceroy of Indu the East India Association sent a deputation to wait upon 
huD on November 17 1893 ** Itidia Oflfiee The deputation was 
headed by the Vice Chairman of the Council the Honourable Mr Justice 
Piohey of Bombay The Address dwelt on the extreme gravity of many 
of the questions m the East It was hoped that Sir Mortimer Dunmd a 
nuision to Cabul had succeeded in mitigating anxiety m regard to the 
North West frontier Other fronuer questions m the direction oi Burma 
would also demand serious and watchful attention Reference was made 
to the urgency of currency reform and die pressure of expenditure on cml 
and military administimtton 

The Association had earnestly advocated die promotion by every 
possible means of good feeling b^ween Europeans and all the Indian 
races and communities , and the extended employment of Indians m all 
the public capacities for which suitable candidates could be found. 
Recent evmils had added to this desire an earnest wish for the removal of 
all contentions and swpetities between the vanout communities of our 
Indun feUow-subjecta 

The Council was glad Co know that the relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes and Cfawfis of India would be m his Lmdihip $ 
charge in a special degree. And they ventured respectfully to submit 
that the tune was npe for some eonstdermble advance m die eariyiog out 
(tf that just and enUghtened pcrficy which wu advocated by Lord l^sbary 
m his speech at Stamford in i866» was adopted by IxMd Mayo, and 
received its best devdopment m the renditwo of Mysore at the ha^ 
Lord Ripoo, the lestomtiOQ of the fortress of Gwalior to the Maharaja 
Smdhla by Lord Dufienn, and similar acts of justioe and good will That 
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policy had ooked from some of the greatest Fnncei of India very etriUog 
manifestations of fnendiiness and JoyaJty— especially in the establishment 
of Jmpenal Service Coips and lo the sponteneoDS oBet of the Nucan to 
tOct the field on the frontier if it should ever be aecessaiy The renaric 
able success that bad unquestionably attended the Native admiaistration 
of Mysore mtgbt well eooourage hii Lordship to ertead that poli^ at 
opportunity should offer and also to employ aora largdy than heretofoie 
Native Statesmen and Magnates m high and responsible poRdoas The 
Viceroy-designate in his reply after assunng the dqmtation that the 
qvestKMw raised by them would have h» easneat attention added 

I am grateAil to you for your promise of tobmitting to me at fiiture 
tunes the proceedings of your Society From what 1 have already said, 

I think you will understand that I ahall value the expression of jour viewa 
here as beating upon the subject which I shall have to take into con 
sideration elsewhere and I can assure you that those proceedings if sent 
to me shall not be received forinally but shall receive every attention 
that in the tune at my disposal^whieb 1 believe will not be very much — 

1 shall be able to give them 

This indicates the very cautious uatuie of his Lordship s reply to the 
poina put forward by the East India \ssociabOD as representing the 
people of India, and it thus bectunes interesting to know what his 
Lordship was able to accomplish during the five yean of his Viceroyahy 
\a to this we cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dean Welldon 
as expressed m the Manchester Guardttin of January last 

There was a time when Anglo Indian opinion was not altogether 
favourable to Lord Elgin Hts iwserve of manner hts habitual silence 
hia retinng disposition a certain taraeneu in bis aspect and bearing his 
indifibrence to ceremonial, bis cunous disbke of riding and on public 
occasions even of driving— and that lo a country where everybody rides 
— seemed to cut him off ui some degree from the sympathy as from the 
soaal life of hix fellow countrymen in Indu In the prolonged campaigo 
against war famine plague, and in some parts of India agmnst gravely 
threatening political discontent he never lost hts head he never failed m 
courage or deasioo , he made up his mind what it was right to do and he 
did It unflinchingly m the fare of ho t *c cnticisin , and I was told that at 
the last dinner wh ch he alteoded on bb Andrew s Day m Calcutta, when, 
at the end of his speech he modetdy applied to himself the words 
insenbed upon the grave at Sir Henry Lawrence beneath the Kesidency at 
Lucknow that he had tried to do bis duty they were received by the 
company which listened to him with such general entbusuism as he may 
well have fall lo set the stamp of public Aaglo-InduD approbation upon 
Kis conduct u ilic trying years of his Vieeroyalty 

THE LATE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 
The death of Count Alexandre Beoekeadoiff at crisis it a nntd 
Idow, and leinoves a very pc 4 >u}ar diplomatic fignw from the Court of St 
Jaiurtf* fiUalMi wUbeveiygeactaUy regretted, for aotoplywaa he tte 
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able i^xreieDtitive m thu <x>antf7 of oor great AII7 but also be has 
worked Bnflaggroglj and at timet under great di&cuitiet for the gieat 
of Anglt^Ruttiati fnendahtp of wlueh Cmr NichoUu I was the 
pfooeer, Madame OJga Novibod’ the brealhmg 9int» and which is makaig 
the omthrow of German Militama a cerhuo^ 

Hie Count wai descended fttMn an old Baltic Busnan hiziiily which could 
point to an unbroken record of effective service to the Czar Thus 
we read of a Bcnckendotff who w» Lord the Manor in the distnct 
around Riga in 16(5 (And indeed it was in the shadow of the great 
castle of Riga which has la effectivelf atemmed the tide of German 
invasion that the first Benekendorffs distinguished themselves.) His 
great grandson was Lord Mayor of Riga in 1710 and of Petrograd in 
1731 Hia eldest son again was a General in the Russutn Anny and m 
command of the seaport of Reval Ifo was received into the Livonian 
oobihty in 1765 and that of Esthonia in 1775 Hts spn Chrismff was 
General and Governor of Riga. The letters daughter by her mam^ 
became the famous Fnneess Lieven , while hia dd«t son who had a 
very distinguished military career became Adjutant to Czar Alexander I 
in 1814 and also led a campaign against the Turks For bis services he 
was made a Count, and being childless adopted by the Czar a permission, 
the ton of his brother Constantine as his successor The second Count 
Benckendorff was a Major in the Gtttrds Cavalry and an Imperial Plem 
potentuury to several Foreign Courts The late Ambassador to the Court 
of St James a was his son and was marked out early for the diplomatic 
career in which he attained the highest honours At the beginning of 
this century he was l^)polnted Minister to the Danish Court and omved 
here in >904 

It was a tune when the mists of mutual suspicion were still dense and 
beyond a few enthosiasts in this country and societies like the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society very little was being done to dispel them In 
fact the difference between then and now leenu an bod But the dream 
of Czar Nicholas 1 has become realized and to the late Russian 
Ambassador must be allotted a great share in the credit 
He married in 1879 Sophie Countem Scbouvaloff His daughter 
married the Hon Jasper Ridley thus in an international marriage, 
harmonizing with her fstbei s work One of hts sons fell at Vilna, the 
other IB with his ship at Archangel The late Count was naturally greatly 
uiterested in all Eastern Qnettions and was a constant reader of the 
Asiatic Rxvirw 


THE EARL OF CROMER, O M 

EvxtYM Baeimg first Lord Cromer has written bis name in giant letters 
on the page of history as the founder of Modem Egypt Ninth son of 
Hmiry Baring sometime M P for Northampton be belonged to the 
famous family which m sttty years bad the unique distinction of adding 
four new names to the loll of the British Peerage 

At the age of thirteen he mitered Woo’widi Academy and received bis 
VOL. XI r 
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eommuaoDAttfaeageofetgfateea iothelto73lArtiUei7 It vas then the 
Tear 1859 and a long stretch of comparativelT uneventful mditaty recess 
Ut before him This may be taken as the cause of his somewhat slow 
iniUal rise Passing from the loaum Islands (where be served as A.D C 
to the last High Commissiooer to Jamaicai and then for two years to the 
Staff Colh^) It was only in the year 1873 that he mstered into official 
hfe. It was in that year as many of our readers will remember that he 
went out for three yean as Private SeereUry to die newly ai^xnoted 
Vicerc^ the Earl of Northbrook At the age (4 thiity-eiz he leceived his 
&rst appointment in Egypt as British rqireseDtative on the International 
Commission for die Public Debts When Tewfik succeeded Ismail Pasha 
as Khedive, Banng was aj^omted British Controller In 1880 he 
returned to India again for a penod of three yean as Financial Member 
of the Council Hts ability and success received the Queen s recognition, 
and be was appointed Knight Commander of the Star of India He now 
became Consul General tn Egypt and was at once foced with the diffi- 
cttlctes of the Gordon Eapediticm In his own book Modem Egypt 
the jnodenta of that episode are dearly described and h» biographer 
Mr Traill confirms that the Consnl General did everything that was 
possible at the hme to avert the calamity His new task was to put the 
finances of Egypt on a permanent footing and for this purpose a new 
loan of E/9 000 000 was raised. By this means not only were deficits 
wiped out and indemnities liquidated but the imgacion of the Delta was 
rendered poisible Radical reforms m the internal administration were 
also instituted 189a saw Sir Evelyn Banng raised to the Peerage as 
Baran Cromer and also the banning of the short lived struggle with the 
recalcitrant new Khedive Abbas Puba 
Towards the end of his long and successfiil administration the problem 
of the European community in Egypt who claimed to be outside the laws 
of the land became more and more presung It is significant that one oS 
hts last acts was the working out of an exhaustive scheme for the repre 
sentation of all elements m Egypt and safeguarding their several interests 
To the cry of £grp( for fhe ^ypturu Lord Cromer pertineatly replied 
that it was an interesting question who amongst the many races living in 
Kg^ could claim to be the Egyptians to the oclusion of all others. 

Pte retired in May 1907 owii^ to ill health, and took up with great 
energy several questions of home pohbcs He pTOcUimed himself to the 
astmushment of not a few a Free Trader and there can be no doubt diat 
the opponents of a Tariff system found m the advocacy oi then ideas by 
to dittii4;uish»I an Impenat iUimmistnitor a tower of stxongtb His 
great book Modem Egypt, iHach was reviewed tn our columns, wu a 
memOfable hteraiy eS<xt of one who knew how to comlnite the qualities 
of aa MniiT*p**wt administrator with diose of sebolarly eaceUeoiok lo 
too. It may be said that if fate and bii own predilections had not 
him to the scenes of his tnumphs, he would by giving his Uteesry talents 
full scope, have nvaOed die leading writers of die centniy 
He wafavereefiom everything in the nature of make^lieve or a refnaal 
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to ftce unpleasant realities In Egjrpt, it was one of the secrets of his 
luccess with the Home Government that qoahty was perhafis sometimes 
dreaded. The T^mts m a notable biography reminds us that to the 
Oriental he appeared to walk like a leopard among dogs and adds 
that * It 18 instructive to observe how great was the effect of just and 
upnght dealmg m their simplest and moat perfect fonn The Egypt of 
to-day 18 his monument the wonderful conditions now prevailing there 
are a surety that it is of an abiding nature Certain it is that any policy 
but hia own would have found Egypt at the present hour of Inal a ^vided 
distracted and discontented people, instead of a united nation The 
advent of the war can but silence his critics for ever 

DR ARTHUR DANIEL POLLEN 

We regret to hear of the death of Dr Arthur Daniel Pollen ll d 
i C.S (ret ) who passed away on Febnuuy a at Maple s Hotel, Dubhn 
where he was residing He will be remembered as the special judge 
who tned the Surat Editors in iftyS on the charge of instigating the 
hurat nots, and after a long trul acquitted them all He was lubse 
quently appointed special judge under the Deccan Agncultunsts Relief 
Act, which he administered with the assisUBce of the late Mr Juihee 
Ranad 

He was offered the JudicuU Commissicmership m Burma on the retue 
ment of Sir john Jardine but refused it aa he did also the offer of 
a similar appointment in Che Straus Settlements after bis retirement For 
many yean he was judge of Amednagar Belgaum and Poona, where he 
was also the Governor s Agent for the Sixers of the Deccan 
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has very often been misunderstood by Englishmen, 
thanks to a veiy mischievous and lying propaganda 
which unfortunately found easy credence here, and was 
obviously supported by German money Madame Novikofif 
suddenly throws quite a new li^^t on tnat character in one 
place she describes him as fc^lowing the hearse of a blind 
b^[ar , then again she gives an amusing picture of herself 
^quite a child — trying to make a Court reverence when the 
Emperor called on her mother, and almost tumbling down 
on the door As she says ^ amusingly m her * Russian 
Memories ‘Penetrated with my new rdle and full of zeal 
1 did my best — which, alas < turned out to be my very worse 
I bowed so deepl) that suddenly all became confused, and I 
fell over backwards against a column a horrified glance 
from mother — the roof with its painted flowers and cupids 
— misery and bewilderment ! And suddenly the Cruel 
Despot rushing towards the poor child seiring her by the 
hand understanding her misery and encouraging her effort 
in Court etiquette We think it is a charming picture 
But Madame Novikoff renders a genuine service in insist- 
ing on the part played by the Emperor when he granted 
an important interview to Sir Henry Seymour the English 
Amb^sador — a noble part — in setting the foundations of 
Anglo Russian friendship His confidential speech seems 
to have been made as the French say tt igal a 
(frank and private) His Majesty seemed to foiget that 
private conversations, especially of such great importance 
as the overtures of a whole political programme between 
an Emperor and an Ambassador naturally could not be 
private and confidential only Of course, every word of an 
interview of this kind was. and had to be repeated— with 
what comments^ This is also something the Emperor 
could not guess ' 

And at this moment when the two nations seem to be 
permeated with identical views about the Sick Man and his 
fate the straightforward attitude of the Emperor should be 
recognized a^ remembered And Madame Novikoff is 
quite right in persistently drawing the attention of English 
readers to these real and important facts * It has been said 
that Catherine the Great of Russia possessed the useful talent 
of discovenog useful co-workers. It is a preaous talent, 
especially for people who want to exercise their power and 

* I see that attenlKm is also dnva to thu question in ” Searchlights om 
Russia,” which has rendered an unportant lervice in again bnngmg tbii 
matter forward 
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their proparanda. If anybody amongst our contemporaries 
possesses that gift it is Madame 01 ^ Novikoff who has 
already been described by her friends as a propagandist 
par excilUnce* A clever Jesuit Father once told her 
You ought to belong to our Church your propaganda 
spirit IS a characteristic of our Order Poor Madame 
Novikoff must have looked somewhat perplexed when she 
heard that dubious compliment, which no doubt was meant 
to please and encourage her The late Mr Stead in his 
book M P for Russia * quoting Madame NovikofTs 
words, said that she designated Austria as the Stck Woman 
of Vienna — as a companion picture, we may suppose to the 
Sick Man of Constantinople " Have events not proved 
the biting perspicacity of her remarks in describing these 
two Powers as a pair of invalids, shaky on their clay 
feet and slowly sinking into them ^ The whole M P for 
Russia ” and the Russian Memories are iridescent with 
her clever remarks but a volume could easily be produced 
embodying quotations from everything she writes and says 
Afau four rSsumer — m at! her work in almost every 
phase the same reticence of expression the same readiness 
to transfer the credit for her initiative to others, can always 
be observed But it is time for us to take off her mask 

An English Slanophil. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT E\ ENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


RLSSIA ENRON A HENKING ON HER ECONOMIC 
RESOURCES 

At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on January i6 with 
the President Sir Bernard Mallet k c.b m the chair the Consul 
General for Russia, read an excellent paper (a monument of m 
dustryO on The Economic Resources of Russia with Special 
Reference to British Opportunities** in which he dwelt on every 
piiase of Russia s great resooroes His E^cellenc^ reminded his 
hearers that "it must be borne m mind that after the war Russia s 
economic life will difier 'lery considerably from what it wa^ before 
The war has brought about an awakening of the population all 
round and has accelerated her economic development This 
awakening wiU have a still more marked effect when peace has been 
concluded The entire energy of the nation will then be turned to 
the production of food stuffs and raw materials as the chief source 
of wealth and also to the industral development of the country 
"When the war is over Russia will find herself financially in a 
position of great stress the State debt increased by some twenty 
or thirty milliard roubles will demand the pajment of an annual 
interest of several milliards of roubles As far as the payments to 
be made abroad are concerned, the position will be intensified by 
the adverse rate of exchange Hundreds of millions of roubles in 
pensions wiU have to be paid to all those maimed and wounded by 
the war and the families of all those who have penshed will have 
to be compensated in accordance with a Bill under the considera 
tion of the Impenal Duma Tlie diminution of the annual revenue 
by ffoo millionSf which the Government obtained from the sale of 
liquor creates a deficit for which provision must be made The 
urgent need of the extension of railways roads and waterways and 
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the spread of education — these necessary conditions of progress and 
production of wealth — will demand another huge outlay of capital 
All this makes it of pnmary and vital importance for the &npire to 
increase its revenue by the development of those tremendous pro 
ductive forces and natural resources of the country which hith^o 
have been so very much neglected 
Turmng to the problem of communications no wonder that 
under these conditions the great natural wealth of Russia has hardly 
been touched, that her industrial production is only beginning to 
tell Its tale Russia by the shock of the war has been awakened to 
tlie necessity of fully availing herself of her economic potentialities 
and of exploiting the great resources with which she has been 
endowed To solve this great problem satisfactorily she not only 
relies upon her own strength but also looks to her ally Great 
Bntain whom she believes is willing to assist and uphold her in her 
creatit e enterprise organization and capitalization Being one of 
her creditors Great Britain is directly interested in helping Russia 
to increase her exports organize them on a sound basis and de 
\ elop her industries which are quite able to provide Great Bntain 
n tth all she requires from abroad 
The Baron was armed with a complete set of statistics and the 
conclusion of hts paper was marked bv enthusiastic applause Sir 
Bernard Mallet expressed the hope that this paper would obtain the 
maximum of publicity 


THE MIDDLE EAST ARMENIAN CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATION 

On January 28 His Grace the Archbishop Ltudjtan presided at 
the Etysee Gallery to celebrate Clmstmas After an address in 
Armenian b> the Archbishop Miss E Robinson the Hon Secre 
tary of the Armenian Red Cross and Refugee Fund (which held its 
second anni\ersar> last December) delivered a short address 

If I mav V enture a word of counsel to Armenians to-day it is to 
cuhtiate esf*nt de corps — ^to sink at! personal differences and act as 
one for the sake of their cause This is more important now than 
it ever was before, 

(A slight outline of the history of Armenia followed from the 
earliest times up to date ) 

About every twenty years TuHeey has engmeered massacres of 
her Christian subjects on a vast scale — the massaci^s of 19x5 1916 
surpass tn extent and barbarism everything of which we have re 
conL From 500^000 to 8ooy00o helpless peaceful people have been 
most brutally murdered in cold blc<^ to satisfy the savage appetites 
of their Tui^ish rulers Half a million people or more have been 
driven from their homes on foot for hundreds of miles to barren 
desert regions to die of starvation The sufonngs of these poor 
people have been described in the newspapers The most fortunate 
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are the few hundred thousand who managed to reach the shelter 
of Russian Transcaucasia These can be and must be helped to the 
utmost of our ability 

As an Englishman in this twentieth century it is with sorrow 
shame and indignation I tell you that what Belgium has suffered 
for two and a half years Armenia ha» endured for five centuries 


THE FUTURE OF THE SLAV R\CES 
DR R W SETONUATSON 

The story of a hitherto httfe known branch of the great Sla\ 
family was told by Dr R \V Scton Watson in a fascinating ac 
count illustrated by lantern sli^s of the Slovaks in the Le^ure 
Theatre at King's College on Januarv 31 (A few >cars ago Dr 
Seton Watson a mine of authority on Austria Serbia and the 
Hear East organized an imerestmg exhibition of Slovak art at the 
Dore Gallery which we remember with delight) The chair was 
taken by Professor T C Masaryk ?hd of Prague Lniversitv 
who referred to the fraternal union of Czechs and Slovaks and the 
popularity of Slav songs Dr Seton Watson opened with a slide 
representing the Pan German map showing what the Allies are 
T tualh faced w-th The purpose of the Entente was tlic libcri 
tion of Belgium Serbia Poland and the peoples of Bohemia and 
Siov«.kia as well The last named members of the Slavonic family 
are more closely related than any other two Hungarian statistics 
give the number^ of the Slovaks a« two millions but it ib more than 
likely tiiai half a million should be added besides half a million n 
the Liiited States rwo-tbirds arc Komxn Catholics md the rc 
tnjinder Lutheran the latter using the Czech languai,e for Church 
services and reading The peasants of l>oth countries have no 
difficulty in mutu<i! compreheiisuti and h Slovak pedlar will even 
make himbelf understood at A ladivostock fn the western districts 
there was a shortlived Great Moravian Empire in the ninth cen 
tury Methodius one of the Slav Apostles was Archbishop of 
\itra The nationalizing tendency began in the reign of the 
Emperor Joseph If but while the Ma;,>ars have been ealous and 
successful in securing tlieir own rights they have consistently 
endeavoured to suppress those of the Slovaks on the unworthy 
principle Tot nem ember (the Slovak is no man) (Jan Kollar the 
Pan Slav bard who wrote The Daughter of Glory** and Sbafarik 
the Slav antiquary were Slovaks) Petofi, the Magyar poet and 
Kossuth h mself were of blovak ongin It is noteworthy that 
Kossuth erected gallows all over Hungary m 1&48 to hang his 
countrymen who strove Cor the same liberties that he wanted for 
the Magyars Since i86y there has been a law of nationalities 
wdii^ for the Slovaks is a dead letter The repression has been 
considered more acute than that of the Roumanians in Transylvafita. 
The Slovak Academy was suppressed and its funds confiscated, the 
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Museum stolen there has been no University and from 1873 no 
secondary schools A little museum has only been saved by labelling 
Its collections as the private property of individuals "Newspapers 
and societies have been forbidden even sitting societies At the 
funeral of the father of the national poet, Hurban a patriot of 1848 
the gendarmes behaved with brutality The poet protested and 
received a year s imprisonment The hard trying political condi 
tions in Bohemia were a paradise compared to those of Slovakia 
In the Vkorid of art the people have realized the ideals of Kuskm 
and William Morns as was seen by the illustrations of house 
decoration domestic utensils pottery glass and Easter eg^s 
Jo^ph Lprlca a master of colour is famed in Vienna fur the 
Lprka red much admired by anists By his work, m throwing 
light upon a long suffering artistic people of patriarchal ideals (the 
Slovak sadruiia ts the Serb ^adruga) FDr Seton Watson de&enes 
well of the Slovaks and of all Slavs In this country our indebted 
iifVb to him for the results of his travels and researches is enormous 

F P M 


It may be added that the National Czech \lhance has distnbtited 
a lari,c number of reprint^ oi Mr Marcham ^ article m the August 
(191CJ issue of the VisIattc RrviFvv entitled Bohemia” and have 
also recently opened aibcev in Piccadilly Circus 


INDIA 

Sir Thomas Holdich took a long look backwards and a reasoned 
look forwards when he lectured to the Royal Society of Arts (Indian 
Section) on January His subject with the <^omewbat cumbrous 
title of Between the Tigns and the Indus The Beni Israel 
proved to be more than a discussion of a geographical or ethno 
graphical problem it had a significance that was entirely poUtical 
being noting less than a consideration of the question Wliat 
does this road to the East mean^ bir Thomas was warmly sup* 
ported by Dr Caster and other sfieakcrs m his belief tiiat the rulmg 
people m Afghanistan are of Israelitish origin, and an important 
part of his long lecture was concerned with the way m which the 
wandermg Israelites, after the fall of the kingdom of Israel reached 
the upper Kabul river basin taking with them the name of tlieir 
city— ^abul is twice mentioned in the Old Testament (Josh xix. 27 
and I Kings tx 13)— and how another section has become known as 
the Armenians. ” The Bern Israel he said belong to if they do 
not coxnpnse those Duram clans who established themselves as tbe 
dorninaot power m Afghanistan after tbe death of the great Persian 
ruler and robber Vadir Shah,, in the eighteenth century and con 
sequently the Amir of Afghanistan 1$ their ruler and chief It 
IS the Sirdars and nilinj, caste of Kabul wbo insist most on their 
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Israelitish ongm The n&roe Afghan i% apparently only as old as 
the founder of the Dnrani d)rnasty Ahmad Shah and is not so far 
as 1 know admowledged by any one of the extraordinarily mixed 
rationalities that occupy Afghanistan Records are few but said 
Sir Thomas the stamp of the Hebraic features is important 
and undeniable eiidencc With regard to the Armenians he 
pointed out that it was during the seventh century b c that the 
Israelitish captives were transferred from Samaria to Calachene 
Gozantis and Armenia and added ‘ There is therefore no diffi 
culty m accounting for the strongly de^ eloped Hebrew type which 
IS now to be found among them ** 

On the political side of his address he dealt w ith the road to the 
Fast and considered that it meant India directK and Persia Central 
Asia Afghanistan and China ultimately India with its tradi 
tions Its wealth its immense pos<ubilittes will alwa>s be a potent 
influence in directing pro{^resst\e action towards the East and in 
such measure as we \alue India must we watch the trend of railway 
expansion from the West He laid stress on the importance of 
Constantinople and expressed the belief that nfter tlie war Kussia 

0 Cemians would dominate it For Germany the possession of 
this power is imperntne if she loses Constantinople she loses all 
her hope of Eastern progress Russia on the other hand even with 
out Constantinople has a side \ista of national expansion if she 
retains Armenia The iron rails of two great sv stems emerging 
from Europe now point eastwards and neither of the two belongs 
to Britain One is Russian from the Black Sea the other is 
German from Berlin and Constammople Britain has done nothing 
with regard to a straight overland connection with India but said 
Sit Thomas, ** Asiatic de> elopmeiit« -will not stand still for us and 

1 can foresee the time when not one but several open line» of rail 
way will traverse the Persian uplands and possibly the Persian sea 
board too " Germany s cry that there must be freedom of the seas 
for all nations has no relation to the Atlantic where her commerce 
has in no way been restricted but to Eastern waters where she 
has not been ^le to plant coahn^ and incidentally submarine 
stations on any coast she pleased between Suez and China Here 
1 believe remailced Sir Thomas **15 the true explanation of Ger 
man ambitions as rc(,ards Eastera trade — ambitions which would 
involve a direct threat to Indian traffic tf not to India herself' 
India IS more vulnerable by sea than by land and it is Bntam not 
Russia who must deal with Germany s hopes in this direction, and 
for this reason a fuller appreciation of the meaning of political 
domination in the Balkans and Constantinople is of the utmost 
importance as well as of ** that command of the sea w Inch ts our 
heritage and far more to us than any conquests or expansions by 
land w^ich we are ever likely to contemplate *' Sir Thomas paid 
tribute to the Andr of Afgliamstan as the warden of the Induio 
marches in this great war true Afghan courtesy and hospitality 
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were shown by him to oar enemies so long as they were strangers 
within his gates, but he disdained the overtures they made 
Lord Bryce presided at the lecture and agreed with Sir Thomas 
that Germany cannot be allowed to dominate Constantinople or 
gam power m Mesopotamia Other speakers insisted that the ex 
cellent woric done by Britain at great cost yet qmetly effectively 
and without fuss in policing the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
cannot be swept away as valueless 


At the January meeting of the Royal Astatic Society Mr Herbert 
Baynes read an interesting paper on The Zoroastnan Prophecy 
and the Messianic Hope He dealt with references in the Avesta 
to Saosyand the coming Healer or Saviour and showed how im 
portant is the light they throw upon the coming of the wise men 
from the East to worship the Infant Christ 

The tribute paid by the Chairman Sir Franas Youngbnsband at 
the Central Asian Societv s meeting last month by Sir Thomas 
Holdich and other speakers to the interest and importance of Mr 
N Katos lecture on Japans Part in the War was significant 
Mr Kato dealt with Japan s military naval and munitions assist 
ance to the Allies and the story he told made a great impression on 
the audience The speakers expressed their gratification and sur 
prise with regard to the extent of Japans contribution 


The Indian Women s Education Association which has for one 
of Its aims the provision of Indian teachers trained in England 
for schools in India is now helping Mrs Ra) Koman Das u k 
(Calcutta) to qualify for a Teacher's Diploma Mrs Das has begun 
her work at the London Comity Council Day Training College 
Southampton Row London By kind invitation of Miss S A 
Bonnerjee hon secretary of the Association an At Home wa» 
given on February 3 at the Cafe Monico, to enable members and 
friends to meet Mrs Das who arrived m this country at the end 
of December last Lady Muir Mackenzie President of the Asso 
ciation was present also Lady Cecilia Roberts one of the Vice 
Presidents several members of ^ committee, inclndmg Sir M M 
Bhownaggree chairman pro iem. in the absence of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Mrs All Baig Mrs Simpson Mrs H P Cobb Mrs P L 
Roy Mrs Bhola Nauth and Mn N C Sen Mrs. Das has been 
Pnncipal of the Brahmo Gmls School Calcutta for some years and 
has been granted leave of absence to gam the diploma She is 
keenly interested in her work and eager to take advantage of 
opportunities to come into touch with educatioiusts m this country 

A A S 
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THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

It is announced that Hia Majetty the Kmg viU (q»en the School of 
Onental Studies on february 33 This occasion will mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of Onental learning in this country and the 
capital of the Bncish Empire wUl no longer lack an insutution comparable 
with the great schools for Oriental languages in Berlin Pans, Pettogiad 
and \ lenna. It may seem to be an unfavourable time for the inaugora 
tion of such an undertaking when most of the )OUDg stud<*nts in this 
country are engaged in militar) duties but there is an encouraging analogy 
in the history of the £cole des Laegues Orientates Vivantes, whuih was 
founded in Fans in the stormy days of 1795 and we may hope for the 
School of Onental Studies ao equally brilliant and useful career 
An excellent b^inning has already l>e«n made and nearly forty students 
were enrolled within the first fortnight after the classes were opened on 
laouary 18 Instraction is at present b^ing given in Arabic Chinese 
Hindustani Japanese Sanskrit Swahili, Tamil and 1 urkish andpromion 
has been made for the teaching of as many as twenty languages The 
teaching staff of the Onental Department has been transferred both froin 
King s CoH^e and Umvcnity Ctdlege, and with the addition of instructors 
in languages for whi^ provision 1^ not been made in these two colleges 
the number of teachers in the School of Onental Studies is now twenty 
two The scheme of studies as at present arran;!ed prondes for lostnic 
tion la seven groups of languages as follows (1) Ancient Iniha 
(Sanskrit and Palij (aj The N w East (Arabic Persian, and Turicish) 
t3> Northern, Eastern and Western India (Umdusiaiu, Hindi Bengali, 
Marathi, and Gujarati) {4) Southern India (Tamil Tdugu and 
Sinhalese) (5) Further India and the Malay Archipelago (Burmese and 
Malay) (6) Ihe Far East (Cbinctt, Japanese, and Tibetan) (7) African 
Languages (Hausa, Swahili, and Bantu languages) It u pn^oaed later on 
to uicltide m the cumculum of the school the fcdlowing languages, for 
which at present no instructon have been appomted Amhanc, Armeaiatk, 
Assamese Ltiganda, Melanesian tanguagea Panjabi, Pashto^ Polynesian 
languages Sumete, Somali. Yomba, and Zulu 
In the charter of the Kbooi it is eapressly laid down that both the 
classical Onental langusges and the Imng, sp^^ languages of the Bast 
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•ball be Uught For the first, the Stas' of the acho<d already includes some 
scholars of established reputation and for the second care has been taken 
from the outset that u fiir as poesible instruction in the spoken languages 
will be given by teachers coming from the country in which the languages 
in question are spoken 

The scope of the school is not confined to the teaching of languages, 
and It 18 contemplated that a special feature of its activity will be courses 
of lectures on the history religions and customs of Oriental and African 
countries but it is too early yet to expect that this and other aspects of 
the life of the institution should take shape But it may be confidently 
expected that in the future this School of Oriental Studies will develop into 
a centre of intellectual activity as vmned and extensive as its weU*chosen 
title suggests and that it will ser\e to stimulate in London an inter^t in 
the East — its languages race! acid prnhlenis — commensurate with their 
growing importance 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Tkf King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Diwan 
Bahadur Peningavur Rajagopala Aehanyar C 1 E to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras m sucxession to Sir Pax 
haxnanhen Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar k C h I C.I £. whose 
term of office will exfHre next month 


The king has been pleased to approve the appointment of Sir Henry 
Wheeler K C I E CSX Indian Civil Service to be a Member of the 
Ezecutiic Council of the Governor ^ Bengal m raccesnoo to Mr P C 
Lyon CSX whose term of office expires in April next 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Hr Sesbadn 
Srmtvasa Ayyangar to be Advocate General, Madras, m succession to the 
late Mr F H M Corbet 

The Right Hon Austen Chamberlain M.P Secretary of State for 
India, hassdected General Sir Edmund G Barrow GCB^ GCS1„ for 
the ^ipmntment of Member of the Council of India m sucoesBon to 
Generid Sir Charles E^jertoo, G.C B , whose term of office will expire next 
month 
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THE NEAR EAST 

The Rbcosstroction of South Eastb&h Eurofb. By Vladislav R 
Sane late bead of the Sobian Fiesa Buitau {Chinan and HtUl 
Lid ) Pnoe ya 6d 

In the Introduction to a comprehensive and interesting work which 
embraces more than iti title, the author lays stress upon the ideal for 
which the AUtes are Sghting — vu the liberties and independence of the 
small nations. This makes the^entue and fundamental difference 
between the present war and former wart m Europe The aentenci. 
quoted may be considered as the Mat upon which hit discourses are based 
We have frequently drawn attention m the Asiatic Review to the 
urgency of the problem of the Southern Slavs which must certainly be 
faced although its sdution bnstles witii difficulties The weakness of the 
Austrian Empire and Government is exposed with the {wwcipleof dwide et 
tmfera and the policy of playing off race against race Germany has 
succeeded in forcing Austna Hungary forward as her advance-guard in the 
Drtng noth Osun knowing that ahe would be weakened m tiie procei 
and so become a mere plant tool the Kafser (On this pmnt however 
the policy of the nesdy crowned Emperor Cbarlea has not been revealed 
uid AusUtan mientuxts are a matter of speculation ) There are pomte— 
Poland-’UpoD which the Central Poweri are not in accordance. 

Nr Savid sees that peace u Central Europe with heedom of the 
nationalities can only be secured by complete ditmembermeot of 
Anstna Kungaiyt and urges upon Graai Britain to aid actively in die 
GonstnsctiOD of the new Soutb^filav State A chapter is devoted to the 
possible advantages for this country An overland route through Pans 
Milan, Gntditca, Ljubljana (fjuba^), Belgrade, to Salontca, tbenee to 
Smyrna, » worked out for Bagdad and the Indmn mail mk Sues. Freed 
from tbe political and ectmonue^preaeare from Austrut'Kongaty, It is highly 
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probable that the volume of trade of the oew Sooth Slav State wiU be 
coosidenible but ports and railway will need development A navigable 
vratecway has been pro)ected to <^aect the Danube with Saiomca through 
Serbia A market is indicated for £ntish coal instead of coal imported 
from Sileua« and Bntish manufactured articles should have a wide field 
In crnmectioa with agncultoie Mr Savi6 goes so £sr as to suggest thiU 
British families should buy little farms with vineyards and orchards m 
Serbia, for culuvation m holidays but although, as he elsewhere states, 
Belgrade may be reached from london m thirty nine hours we are not 
sanguine that many will avail themsdves of this prospect The watermg 
places are indicated as future nvais at the world renowned German and 
Austrian spas, but much will have to be spent on their development 
British capdabsts are invited to consider the rebuilding and extension 
of towns, dweUing houses and hotels, since 

economically and cmnmeiaally C^eat Britain and Greater Serbia are 
two complementary countries whose interests are nowhere (^iposed 
and could be most bannaatoualy dovetailed together 

The relations of Italy and the new South Slav State with regard to the 
Adriatic will require delicate adjustment and the author sees in them a 
possibility of future trouble He does not like the argument of histone 
ri^tt, which he thinks antiquated and out of harmony with modem 
democracy Serbia has suffered greatly from the conduct of Bulgaria, and 
le IS right in saying that Bulgaria must be shorn of the power for mischief 

Like cnmiaals pursued by evil dreams Bnlgaiun pohttcians, after 
having aiKified Serbia, fear even her shadow and demand her 
complete annihilaUon 

Mr Gueshoff the former Bulgarian Premier attacked Tsar Ferdmand 
( >r falling upon his Gre^ and Serbian allies; but Mr Savi6 says that dus 
Utsuek u occasioned, not by the morid ugliness of the treachery, but because 
the treachery proved futile To the statesmen around Tsar Ferdinand 
success IS the only measure of the fiiirneas of an enterprise 

We regret that only a hmited discussion of this important work is 
pomble here There are other chapters on Sonth Slav aspirations, 
1 anslaviun, and future prospects, with historical summaries of the past 
bir Ardiur Evans has permuted the mtroductum of bis ethnographical 
map, which sidds to the value of the work It is likely that some of Mr 
Savid s conclusions will occasion contromsy but bis work deserves to be 
widdyzead. 

F P B 4 , 


MIDDLE EAST 

Myths and Laoutus or Babylohia add Assyria By Lewis Spmice, 
muLi (London G ffarra/ and C0') 1916 Ss 6d net 

Thn hook mikes its iqipeaiance m the atuacbvt ** Myths and Legends 
Senes to whidi ttt author has already contnbuted volumes on the 
myths of Mexico and Peru, the North American Indiant and rtnrirt 
vou XI o 
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Egypt* It iMY)TideB a very readable account of the religioa and niytholog> 
ofBab^oDta and Assyna Mr Spence haa filled m the background 
of his tttbjeet by giring soininaneB of Babylonian and Auynan history the 
deaphenoeDt of the loscnptions and the gradual recovery by excavation 
of the rtdi treasures of the past which for so long had been buned beneath 
the mounds of Mesopotamia. It is of course a story whidi has been told 
before but it may perhaps be admitted as our author claims that* with few 
exceptions, writers who have made the field a special study have rarely 
been able to enumph over the limitabons which so often obtrude in work« 
of scholarship and research ** It is true he continues that the pages 
of Rawlmsoo Smith Layard and Sayce are enlivened at mtervals with 
pictures of As^an splendour and Babylonian glory— gleams which 
escape as the curtains which veil the wondrous past are partially lifted — 
but such glimpses are only inteilades in lengthy disquisitions which too 
often must be tedious for the general reader His idea) was indeed to 
produce a volume which should contain the pure gold of Babylonian 
romance freed from the darker ore of antiquarian research But he has 
wisely provided an alloy by furnishing his stories of the gods with some 
discussion and definiuon of their nature and origin There was ample 
scope for such a volume and we have no doubt that it will admirably 
serve its purpose in introducing to a wide circle of readers the subject of 
which It treats 

The myths and legends themselves Mr Spenre has generally cast into 
narrative form and by telling the stories in his own words he is enabled to 
give them greater continuity and ccdierence The reader is thus provided 
with summaries of the great crndion legends of Babylonia and of the 
Ctlzamesh Epic, as well as of numerous tales of gods and heroes, which 
have been declined on the tablets or have survived m the works of 
classical wnten. A word of praise must also be given to the illustrations 
Several of those in colour are admirably calculated to enhance the sense of 
mystery and terror inherent in some aspects of Babylonian mythology 
Others of the drawings such as those by Miss Dovastoo and Mr Ambrose 
Dudley are striking m another way for they combine imagination with 
a quite successful rmeotion of arctueological detail 

L W King 


INDIA 

Aw Historical GaocstAniv or thx Britisr Dcpswobncibs VoI VII 
India Part I History to the end of the East Indut Cmnpaiiy By 
P £ Roberts [Ox/^rdf at tkt Clttrtnion Press ) fis. fid 
It ts a'pleinire to read this book, and to know that a geographical 
volume f to ftdlow it In the present one we have an exceBent htoory of 
the East Indui Company from rts modest fbundation under Qiuen 
to its end under Queen Victona Iti baphasaid growth is well 
sketdied and the eariy se^ements and their straggles excellently put 
befbce us Distance, vaallatuig policy nvalt, want of support, at home 
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and at Court all miktated against the early factories The Dutch who had 
cruAed the Portuguese seemed at hist to be going to be the rulers of 
India and the Company copied them. ** Our design m the whole* wrote 
they m 1687* » to set up the Dutch Government among the Eogiuh 10 

India (than which a better cannot be invented) with this dwtinctioa 
that we will always reserve our own old English terms — viz. Attorney 
General instead of Fiscal Pmaideot and Agent instead of Com 
mandore Directore, or Commissaries so kttle did they realize the 
adaptalulity of British colonization or administration ' 

The writer points out how strange it is that Bengal and not Western 
India shoold have become the chief mart, and explains the reason 
historically He gives an excellent chapter on the Life of the English in 
the East, showing the early difficulties The struggle with the French 
(how bnlliant the hrench prestige aas >) is well told also and then come 
the careets of Clive and VVairen Hastings. These great men the author 
weighs carefully and cntically not biding their weak points but showing 
how they were the greatest rulers of India up to that period and the only 
Govemora-General he ranks with them as administrators afterwards are 
Lords Wellesley and Dalhousie 

The rest of the book is as adequate as the first portion and bnngs us 
dowa to the Mutiny and the end of Ji^n Company It is a book the 
author may well be proud to have wntten the marshalling of facts* 
covenng a long period, and the style m which they are unfolded to the 
reader being all that could be desired 

A FbANCIS SnUART 


Indian TRtiSM By Niool Macnicol ha p utt {Oxford Univtrstty 
Preti ) 6a net 

A study of Thetam m Indu from the V edic to the Mohammedan penod 
is no mean task to review shortly e^>eci8lly when it » pubhsbed under 
the auspices of The Religious Quest of Indu. The author has done 
his learned work most thoroughly and even the igDorant reviewer can see 
that his study is a fine one Indun or at least Vedic Theism b^an with 
the idea of Varuna a Theistic entity which wu conquered by Pantbasm 
The wnter traces the Thciatic idea bistoncolly from Vishntt * the dehimier 
of mankind from distress, who sraa the suiweme god of thoae srhose 
hearts were filled with Math or living faith * through the Upanisads 
and Buddhism into the Mahayana School of which much Thmim has 
been incorpmated and through the Epics and SQtras. An interesting 
chapter is the Theistic element in the Sikh religion under Knbir and 
Manuk and there aie two more 00 the repulsive Siva Bbakti and the 
erotic Sdkta sect Then comes die theology and cnbctsm and the latter 
must be oommeuded for pun schoUrshtp wnttM in clear language 

A. F S. 
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Eixiorr Limitu) ByP S M«nn mni Jmdaen) 66 net 

Th» IS an aotobiognphical story which in a umpte and brief manner 
reveals to us the life of a lad the son of an East Anglian fiuiner 
upon the struggle of life under moat unfavouraUe Gircomstances 
Me had no backing of any sort, either of ftmily money or educatitn 
His one aim was to help his mother who had given him a good for 
nothing stepfather He is eipected to earn his Imng at the age xA fifteen , 
and his knowledge is of the slightest But m spite of all difficulties^ 
he generally got a job of some sent by saymg— and ibis nvezy characteristic 
of our youths <A the present day — that be knew all about it. When 
interrogated by the director of a brewery whose advertisement he had 
answered whethtf his knowledge pertained to organic or inorganic 
chemistry be was at first stumped, ooi knowing what it meant but 
promptly answered inorganic m order to save himself On the way 
home he spent sixpence on an elementsuy textbook on Inorpmic 
Chemirtiy to see what it really waa However fortunately the laboratory 
ywTt of ku work never went beyond spending a fow hours among the 
instruments with the young master who was interested in making expen 
menta When the litters interest faded our heros work relapsed into 
iQvoiciDg and diecking accounts The reader n glad when at last, after a 
compmatively long tune of drudgery of this sort at ten shillings a week, the 
young mao stnvii^ for something better tesedves to change his life and to 
try soldiering In this capacity he first goes to Africa then to Jndu^ and 
at twenty emerges as a journalist and the suthor of a book m which 
he desenbes his experiences But this book, although it reaped some 
kind of fomc brou^ him no money and bis earnings in the journalistic 
world were not up to much Matten improve when he works for Addison 
who ittos an Austreliaii joumaiiauc and pubJiaty business In the long 
line of women who in coe way cw another enter into hts life Katherine it 
the ooly sympatheoc one Unfortunately be has to abandon her for 
reasons wiwA prove to be no reasons an illness which he found could be 
cured in time The mamage he cmitracu with the unsympathetic but neh 
dataller of a mas who settles upon bun £500 a year may seem an 
muatisfoctory ending but it cenamly is a piece of the realistic and 
prosaic hfe which it ova. We may ask ourselves whether it does not 
mark a tranattoa 10 the art of nov^*wriUng A reader of this book cannot 
____ LM.R 


CURRENT PERIODICA 15 
THE NEAR EAST 

Ma H. Cha»lzs Wooos ow Gntauw Irreaicoxs w tks Neaa East 

In a very mtmeatuig cootnbutMm to the Februaiy iwue of the On 
JSflSMs, Mr Woods trices the avomet of taflttenoe empkqred 
by die Germaiis m the Balkan Peninsula. He divides h» anide isto two 
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purtSi the first of which ho calls * Stage of Initiation of their propomme 
throughout the ^rs which preceded the war the second being the 
'^CoDsiimmation of that policy since die outbreak of hostilities Of 
the entrance of Turkey into the war be says But the all important 
feature and real turning in the situation— a feature which has mflttenced 
the whole conduct of the war— was the escape ftom Che Allied Fleet and 
the subsequent presence at Constantinople of the Gotten sad the Smtau 
Instead of grasptag the fact then and there in the month of Augnst 1914, 
that the arrival of these ships would enable Germany to rush Tu^ey into 
the war and instead of immediately following them into the Dardanelles, 
not as the enemies of Turkey but as a peaceful precaution and as the 
protectors and friends of the true Ottoman people the Allies consistently 
Ignored the markedly apparent fact that Turkey would smse the first 
opportunity of throwing in her lot with Germany and pennitted the 
enemy to continue to devek^ the situation to his own advantage ’* later 
he says The enemy has occupied and stiU occupies a more advanta 
geotts position dian the Allies His ptdicy run by one man — the Kaisec — 
for one object — GetmaD a^ession — is purely destructive It has never 
been framed in Che interests of the present or future allies of Germany 
but solely in those of Berlin On the other hand, before as since, the 
beginning of the war we have striven to create a Balkan state of things 
which would react not only m our favour but also m that of those most 
closely affected by it The position of the Allies too is always com 
plicat^ by the fact that whilst they are compelled to act in common 
agieement each one must necessanly be possessed of her own vital 
mtetests and special friendships. In the Balkans this must obviously 
have had its effects in dealing with the incidents which preceded the 
entry of Turkey into the war in relation to the negotiattons oooceraing 
the oonceuions which should have been made to secure the oontmued 
neutrality if not the active support of Bulgaria, and last but not least in 
eoaneciion with events in Roumauis in Greece, and at Salonika. 

la the same issue the Right Hon W F Baxley C B end J V Bates 
contribute their impressions of a tour m Roumania, and Baron Mayor des 
Planches pleads for an all Ally connection between Englaiid and Italy, 
through which the Allies fast traffic to the East should pass There is 
also an eicellenc artide on General Smuts campaign in East ^ica, 
m which the author pays the fobowuig tnbute to the General’s second 
despatch He says ^This despatch is the only one written by any 
General during the war which is of real use to die hutwnm , it 
appears to be a model of mihlary nanative written to inform and not 
mystify the puUic 

The Cetiiempoimry Keome pobhsbes in its February issue a very 
readable of an Englishwomans experiences in Salontca dutiog 

X916 by Mrs. Duckworth sod in the Biin^rgk Bemew John Mavrogor- 
dato wntas on * The End of Greek Monarchy He mys The tine » 
npe for the proclamation <rf a Greek Rqwblic If it be objected, aa 
coniervalism or inertia wiU always object, that the people are not yet fit 
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/or the aniwer n that if a Greek pe<^ «fter a political experience of 
thmwt two thousand yean, hai« not yet leanit to govern thenuelvei^ 
it If tb^ began proclawation of a Repubbcan Govern- 

ly i^t would not only pat new 1i£b into the ooveinent of national deleoee 
and tlie demonluatioa of G^maruc influence , it would cany 

a message of lenvai to Greeks all over the world, and call back to the 
mother ooiuitry some of the thousands in England and America who have 
learned the value independence 


In the QMrUrfy Jieottw for January there » a notable article on 
German War Literature on the Near and Middle East in which 
Mr T F A Smith outlines Teuton plans and aipiiationa in that quarter 


INDIA 

The Ifmew Rtuews is publishing a remarkable silhouette of Dr 
Jt^n Pollen wherein Misi F R Scateherd quotes him as saying 

Had I been appointed Licurenant-Goveinioc of Bengal in the nmetiea, 
when the bomb-throwing fiist b^an 1 would have had no hesitation 
whatever in simouiiding myself vrith a bodyguard of stalwart young 
Bengalis and entrusting in3rse f and Belvedere (Govemmeut House) to 
their exdusive care. Trust b^els trust ’ 


The AS'isdiwM/A CnsA«r7Conuiiw an article by A Vusuf Alt on Indias 
Eflbrt Is It sufficiently uodentood ’ He says 

To sum up the fine fighting resources of India have done and are 
dmng, uouM service throughout our far flung battle line Her financial 
resouioes, public and private such as they are are being thrown into the 
pool. Sie la deanng the decks for an unlimited Imperial War l^oan 
Her pnoces and people have shown a loyal determination to subordinate 
minov issues to the war Auy isolated conspiracies of sedition or dis> 
legally have been handed up by the people themselves 


The Journal of ike Untt t d Strotee /ns/t/u/ion of Inita to its January 
issue, publishes the Gold Medal Prize Sisay for 1916 gained by Major 
W E. Crum {Calcutta Light Hone) oo The Improvement tn Strength 
end Efficiency of the Voionteer Forces in In^ These are hit 
conclimoDS 

That as r^ards strength, no material improvement can be expected 
Without some form of Uaiveiaal Training That as regards efficiency 
Un i v e raa l learning m ahe imperative in order to ensure disctplioe and 
aSten d an ee at parades, but we also require (i) A much more npd 
ebsastanoe of Use r^aIatK»s for the Vdonteer Force as thirds toainiag 
and dfideAey of officers and men which can pitiably be c^naitiad the 
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•(^intzneot of Bngsde Staff o&cert to tupenotend tfaj» traiaii^ (a) more 
attenticm to muriietiy by way of improvement of nu^e and inustence oo 
field firing, (3) better ofgaaiAitjoi) and equipment (4) a higher ataodard 
of effiocD^y and (5) a much moie hbeml finance by GoverDznent 


THE FAR EAST 

In the same issue of die Quarieriy Smew there is a noteworthy uticle 
entitled **8006 Tibetan Abbeys in China m which Mr Reginald Fairer 
writes thus of die Lamas 

Now wholesale condemnatioos are invariably misleading and if the 
traveller looks at them things with hts own eyes will soon see that the 
lAioas are a set of monks little better or worse than any other set of 
monks But learning and goodness can thrive as freely in the Halls of 
Heaven as m any little house of Chrwtian sectaries , and perhaps at yet 
ampler leuure in the Abbeys of Chebaon 


The February issue of the Geegra^kual Journal contains a valuable 
article by Mr Reginald Fairer on The Kansu Marches of Tibet on the 
Borders of China He is the first Englishman to have been in this 
district which a Russian explorer or two visited some time ago In the 
lecturer s words, that wildest and least understood of lands which wuh 
such brazen blandness appears on maps in the colours of China yet in 
reality an absohiiely lawless and independent chaos of Alpine kingdoms 
and peoples, owning as little allr^iance to Lhasa on the one hand as to 
Fekin on the other No wnt runs current there of Emperor President 
or Sovereign Pontiff there are no |^in boundanes no Government to 
replace the ancient autboniy of China which made travel so smooth and 
comfoitabVe a buamess ui all parta of the Empire 


GENERAL 

The 138th part of the Times History of the War contains the 
account of the deanng of the Sioai Peninsula through General Murray s 
brilliant campaign of igifi 


We have received the November uumber of a Rome fortm^tly jouruili 
La Nmroa Rasstguo containing articles of general interest The notes of 
the month are of a hopeful character Signore Francesco Arch, deputy of 
the editonid committee, discusses the constitutional positioii of the suprecne 
command Hit conclusion is that all ci^ and military forces should be 
fused few war purposes— that there should be a fusion in fact, of the 
Government and the high command To^ay urgent reality imposes an 
integral, organic solubon of die (Koblem— few a new war new organization 
of die aupremc powen of the nation In bia article on Russia and 
Gerpiany Signore Gmlio Colajaani indicates ceitain advantages which 
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Gcrauny ponewed ova- her eastern oeighbc^ •fn^othp in exalted 
quaitm Gennaa batons in the Baltic {mvincei* Geimus m the banks 
and bureaacnc;, Russians brought up in German colonies , in addition 
Germany knenr of anxiety concerning Poland and the Ottoman Soipiie 
wbKb controlled the Straits and imposed diplomatic letters on Russuu 
The Gennans worked by unde^round methods, striving to inflame 
popolar discontent, but unauocessfttUy Diplomatic exchanges were 
suggested that of Poland for Galicia and Bukovina, but to no purpose 
The result has been that Tsar and people are nnited in reje^ng a peace 
treacherous to Russian and European interests Silvius discusses the 
measure of autonomy granted to Galicia which was not to raise that 
[wovince to the position of Hungary but was of a Imiimd character It 
was a sign of traditional Austrian fnendlineas towmda the Poles, who have 
always been in a supenor position to the Ruthenisn element The 
execution of the project must depend upon a Pax Gertnanua to which 
the Entente Powers are irrevocably opposed Signor Romi^o Murn 
contnbutes an interesting study of President Uilson personally and 
prdttically In Mexican affairs, as in the European conflict, Signore Murn 
finds that the Presidents neutrality has neither contented nor discontented 
anyone in America We are fsvcHirably impressed with the general 
appearance and contents of our Itshan contemporary 

Plymg a new penny weekly devotvd principally to aviation will be 
found of interest both to experts and laymen It is the first p^per on this 
subject winch has succeeded in avoiding dulncss while teaching avuition 
10 a way that commands attention 

ARTICLES TO NOTE 

“The Chinese Attitude towards Japan by J W Jenks {^crtbntrs 
February). 

* Japuis Fait 10 the Wa by N Kado(AWr Earopf February i6). 

Great Bnuin and the East {Nmr East Februarj- i6> 

* My Wandeni^s with the Flag through India, by J Pollen {Esfmnfa^ 

MoMkfy Fetmiary) 

EAST AND WEST LIMITP-D PUBLICATIONS 

M/s Sonia E Howe informs us that she has realized over ^^soo from 
the pamphlet St George the Patt-on Saint of all ilrave Russians for 
^ Russian Pnsonert of War Help Comnuttee (President, Countess 
Beodkendorff) and the Anglo Russian Hospiul 

Dr Poilert tnlwms us that he has banded o>er ^loo to the Indian 
Soldiers Fund from the sales of Omar Khayyam 

It is hoped that our new publication * Rossisn Rhymesand Lync*," by 
the asase dtstingiushed author the proceeds of which are being devoted tn 
funds f IT Rusmn soldiers will realize a lubsrant al sum for this chanty 
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FRONTIERS 

By Lieut Colomel A C Yate, f r g s , t r.hist soc. 

If I venture to touch upon an abstruse problem which Sir 
Thomas Holdich has made the dieme of the latest product 
of his wide ezpenence and fertile pen,* I do so fully reahz* 
mg that the subject can only be adequately handled by one 
who to the qualifications of the histonan geographer and 
ethnographer adds those of the scientific surv^ror To the 
last of these I can make no pretension Such work as it 
fell to my lot to do~-for instance, between the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween — ^was quite unsaentific Apart, however 
from travel and study undert^en on my own account 1 
was pnvil^ed to take part m the work and eiqienences of 
the Afghan Boundary Commission of 188486, the survey 
party accompanying which was undo* the command of 
Major T H Holdich, as he then was The address which 
he delivered before the Geographical Section of the Bntish 
Assoaation on September 7, 1916, not unnaturally followed 
the Ime of reasoning and embodied the arguments put 
forward m the volume entitled ** Pohtical Frontiers and 
Boundary Making," which made its appearance very soon 
afterwards Professor Lyde, unavoidably prevented from 
presenting his own pap^ on the same subject to the Bntish 
Association, has since furtha elaborated his views on Fron> 
tiers in an article contnbuted to the ScoiUsh Gtograpfncal 

* PoUticsl Frantien ssd Bousdary Makiiig, by Colcmel Sir T H 
Holtbdi. Maotnillsn, 19x6 
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M(^ann9 for November* rpKS* m which he contends that 
Sir Thomas's ‘ position was essentially mihtaiy* and re- 
minded one that much of his demarcation work had been 
done onr ground whidi he had fought over in his srouoger 
da^, and that he was still regardless of the flight of time, 

** really cnticizmg a political hne from the point of view of a 
young Captain of Engineers on very arduous active service 
The savour of this little touch of humorous satire delec 
table Let us relish it and pass on There is ever a wide 
gulf between the soldier and the academician 

Sir Thomas Holdich in his turn — ^in the Introduction to 
his Political Frontiers and Boundary Making " indulges 
m a discreet allusion to eminent writers who have * set 
forth an academic ideal of mtemational boundanes and 
thus pronounces judgment on them 1 may perhaps venture 
to assert that these theories of the pnnciples which should 
govern the adoption of an international boundary by no 
means accord with the exigencies of a practical dehmitation ' , 
and concludes with the pregnant remark " The discussion of 
such an important subject as international frontiers and 
their boundanes might exo'cise the hterary skill of a 
profound thinker and wnter 

We have had made to us a suggestion which may in due 
time bear fruit Sir Thomas, as 1 will show presently, is 
not the first to make it Will any one man face such an 
undertaking, or should it be entrusted to a saentific soaety 7 
It IS manifest that tfae author of The Romance of Indian 
Surveys, and many a book and essay all bearing more or 
less on the boundary ** problem has himself qualifications 
for the work which few others possess An experience 
almost unique m its scope is his, and I would here venture 
to refer to one instance of it The November 1916 , number 
of the fSqyo/ Geographical Joitfnal contains a note recording 
the progress of the Indo-Russian Thangulation Connec 
turn,*' which recalls to me certain memoirs of thtrty-two 
years ago 

* Lectwe ^ Sir T H Ri^dicb belbre tbe Royal Socaety ol Arte, on 
Jawnry 13 1916 
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When the Afj^n Bmmdaty Commission started m Se|>> 
temher, 1884, from Nashki on ita march to the Helmasd 
and across Sistan to Herat and the Murghab, the establish' 
meat of this Connection *" was a pnmary aim of the svrvef 
party accompanying^ it That party ccmsisted of Major T 
H Holdich Captain St George Gore, and Ueut the Hon 
M G Talbot, all of the Royal Engineers and Indian Survey 
Turning back to the letters which I then wrote to the Ptofutr, 

I find one dated November, 1884, and written from Lash' 
Juwain in Sistan, which says ** The ofl&CCTS of the Survey 
are busy, not only from sunn^ to sunset — nay, even the 
falling shades of night bnng them but a short respite for 
no sooner has daylight closed the innings of the plane-table 
and the pnsmatic compass than the twinkle of the stars in- 
timates that time is up, and the innings of the theodolite 
commences and the still night air is broken by solemn voices 
proclaiming mystic numbers and degrees which fall with 
comic meaninglessness on my unscientific ear Since the 
unfortunate break m the chain of tngonometncal observa- 
tions caused by the haziness of the atmosphere between 
Rudbar and Kalah 1 Fath (on the banks of the Helmand 
River), owing to which the connection with the Indian 
Tnangulation system was unavoidably severed, a new S3rstem 
of tnangulation on the basis of the traverse, which has been 
successfully earned through, has been established Although 
the scheme of carryii^ the Indian S3rstem through has thus 
been thwarted, the importance of the results of this survey 
will suffer thereby little if any diminution ** 

More than thirty years have gone by smee Major Holdich 
kindly explained to me the outlines of this perhaps the first 
attempt to connect the tnanguiations of India and Russia 
From the r^ort of the Pamir Boundary Conumssion of 
1895, when Colonel Holdich was again at the head of the 
Survey operations, it does not appear that any special plan 
was made to connect the Indian and Russian Tkiangula- 
tions , but Major Wahab states on p 48 of the Report that 
** a direct tngmiometncal connection was made between 
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the station in the Mission Camp, on the b<» 4 en of Lake 
and the stations of the great Ttigonometncai 
with only two mt&mediate st^ The Gaogm* 
pkteal of November, tgt6,pp 4x8-19, quotes CoUmd 
Lenox-Omyngham as paying a high tribute to the work 
done by the Pamirs Commission of 1895, and adds ' It 
must be noticed that although a connection has now been 
made between Indian and Russian tnangulation the Rus- 
sian work IS at present not connected with the general 
tnangulation of the Russian Empire ” This I gather 
explains why the Pamirs Report makes no express reference 
to this connection 

When Sir Thmnas Holdich instanced Frontiers ' as a 
theme worthy of a profound thinks and writer, for the 
moment it seemed to me that he had forgotten ' Frontiers 
the Romanes Lecture dehvered on November 2, 1907, by the 
last President of the Royal Geographical Soaety, who was 
then as now, the Chancellor of the Umversity of Oxford 
For some years before 1907 the situation m the Middle East 
had been acute In January of 1902 just when the sanc- 
tion of the Sultan was given to the Baghdad Railway con 
cession awarded to a G«inan syndicate Mr (now Sir) Joseph 
Walton initiated a notable debate in the House of Commons 
on Persia and the Persian Gulf Most of those who took 
part in that debate gathered that same evening round the 
hospitable table of Mr H F B Lynch 

Between 190a and 1907 a voUe face took place both in 
European and Middle Eastern politics, which led up to that 
entente, which is now one of the great forces claiming to 
guide the world’s destmies In these matters, as regards 
the East at any rate, no one was more fully behmd the 
scenes than Lord Cuixon of Kedleston Small wonder that, 
after his Persian and Indian expenence he selected ** Fron- 
tiers ’ as the theme of his Romanes Lecture, a lecture which 
exhilnts the mental treasures and literary skill of one of the 
foremost scholars, travellers, statesmen, admuustrators, and 
thinkers of the day More than nme years have passed since 
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its delivery On p 83 the Lectnret says The future of 
Persia and A^bamstaa coestitutes me of those problems on 
whidi epectilstzoii on an occasion like the present would be 
at once improper and onwise ** We may equaliy feel to-day, 
after all that has happmed since 1914, that speculation on 
the issue of the clash of arms and ambitions between the 
Powo^ already involved m war, not to mention those of 
neutrals who may be hereafter drawn in, is at present uncalled 
for and unprofitable It is a subject none Uie less that insists 
on en gaging OUT thoughts and, indeed, has already produced 
food for the pnntmg presses But a truce, for the moment, to 
forecasts, which, m anticipation of the end, however remote, 
of a (glossal war such as the prasent, rest cm very hypothetical 
bases It is the pnvilege of time to disconcert prophecy 
Did anyone m 1900 foretell that Russia would m 1917 a 
R epubhc, and the three Empire upon which she penodically 
encroaches— vi2 , China, Persia an Turkey — would vnthm 
a decade have set up, or tried to set up constitutional 
government ? As 1916 drew to its dose, did anyone dream 
that the Ottoman Empire’s gift to Europe for the New Year 
of X917 would be a repudiation of its subordinate portion 
under the collective guardianship of the Great Pow^, and 
an assertion of its entry mto *' the group of European Powers, 
with all the r^ts and prerogatives of an mdependoit 
Government One hundred and ten years ago Napoleon 
and Alexander I of Russia, conferring together at Tilsit, 
treated Turkey as doomed Stanly Lane-Poole’s biography 
of Stratford Canning abounds m allusions to the monbund 
state of " The Sick Man ' In March, 1832, f-anning con- 
dudes a despatch to Lord Palmerston m these words ' Hie 
Turkish Empire is evidently hastening to its dissolution, 
and an approadi to the civilization of Chnstcndom affords 
tile only chance of keeping it together for any length of 
time That chance is a very precarious one at best, and 
should It unfbrtunatdy not be reahzed, tiie dismemberment 
that would ensue could hardly fail of disturbing the peace of 
Europe through a long senes yean '* 
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Mo man laboavod mone or did mom to aave Turkey tiun 
Seratfbvd CaBDiugy and of hu foiacast ‘we m»y say^ to srre 
^rds, ttiait tuae kn dealt gently noth tt The superb note 
sounded in the Ottoman Proclamation of the New Year of 
*917, anil be taken down -sereral octaves by the end of this 
'imr, unless some unforeseen visitation of fcatune wredcs tiie 
avowed determination of the Alhes of the Entente As 
r^ards the Balkans and Turk^, that detennmatum is ex- 
pressed with no ambiguity m the Allies* reply to President 
Wilson s " Peace ’ Note One of the prmtaples laid down 
by Mr Lloyd George m his histone speech at Cacnarvon <hi 
F ebruary $» was that the Turk is incapable of governing 
any tsither race justlv« and even his own well ** That verdict, 
we presume, means the ultimate rmnoval of both Europe and 
Armenia not to mteition other porticos which are now 
succumbing to British urns from the himts of the Turkish 
Empire 

‘ It n a remarkable fact,’ says Lord Curzon* * that, 
althou^ frontiers are the chief anxiety of nearly every 
Foreign Office m tbe avibzed world, and are the subject of 
four out of five political treaties and conventioBB that are 
aow oondnded, and thou^ as a branch of the service of 
Government Frontier pohey is of the first practical impor- 
tance and has a more profound effect upon the peace or 
warfare of nations than any other factor, political or econo- 
mic there is no work or treatise in any language so far as 
I know which treats of the subject as a whole ' Such an 
auth<mtative pronoancement fully justifies the production 
of Sir Thomas Holdich s latest work and the more so in 
that the volume is the innt of an experience m the practical 
settlement of boundaries to which few living men can 
pretend 

The term Boimdaiy Settlement Officer " is very well 
known m India. Memoiy vnll not favour me with a clear 
neooUectiQn of the source whence 1 heard that the Govem- 
meat of India so highly ^predates boundary settlement 
* Ronunwi Lectov 1907 p 4 
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SUtOft *» mesipeottive «ehooit for 
young Politic^ 04 lcm« it rtrely mn^ ii 4 )on thfeir final 
adiustment The o08tsnfi#ttleoientaBe,it^ouid be noted, 
borne by the |> 7 ative States The Tiuco-Persian frontier, from 
the Pecsiaa Golf to Mount Ararat, has so ftf failed of settleF 
ment from motiTOS of, it is rumeurad, a aomenbat oognatc 
character On the part of Ttirkey and Persia there has been 
certainly no anxiety for -defixute settlesnmit, aiod if Bntau 
and Risasoa in 19x3 were, as indeed they were, determined 
to have no fiuthtf delay, 1 venture to think that the Bag- 
dad Railway and the Drang nach Osten were important 
factors m cbnchmg that determinatim Under tiie title of 
From the Gulf to Ararat ’ we are indebted to Mr G E 
Hubbard for a weU^'wntten account of ^e woi^ of this 
Ai^lo Russian OMumssion which in less than a year com 
pleted a tadk to which previous Commisaons had devoted 
two or even Uiree years, and then had not completed it 
t<ord Cromer's review of this book as * Frontier Making 
xn the SpecUUor of S^tember 03, tpifi, bru^ it into 
Ime With the theme oi the work to whidi Sir Ihomas Hokhch 
has devoted his wide and long expenmce, and, in a measure, 
affords countenance to lus contention that in a mountain 
line we find the nearest approach to the ideal frontier 
This contention Sir Thomas has more recently daborated 
and emphasized in an mtide m Thr N»w Europe (No 17 
February 8, 1917), in which he shows the value of the PyT&> 
nees to Spain, the Alps to Italy and the Tyrol to Austria, 
at the same time admitting that for the Alsaoe>Z/>rraine 
problem he can offer no satisfactiwy solution From the 
days of the Medes and the Assyrians the range of nwuntyw 
stretching from Ararat to the head of the Persian Gulf has 
constituted a natural boundary between nations and ku^* 
doms * And yet since advent of the Turk m Mesopo- 
tamia, two hundred and e^hty years ago, the precise fron- 
tier between Persia md Tuikey had never, until quite re- 

* For fvxrttier lafon&atioa coasclt Kxt Biabops Kurdlstia (John 
Mumy 1891} sadCarCQO's Pusk 
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centiy, been delumted On the present occasion the British 
and Russian Commissioners were invested with full powers, 
which greatly accelerated the settlement The completion 
of the work of demarcation coincided almost to a day with 
the outbreak of war between Tur^r and tbe Alhes On 
the tenmnation of this war riie probabihties are that the 
frontier agreed upon m 1914 will have to be modified Lord 
Cromtf, in fais review, makes a commuit which may appro- 
pnately be quoted here ** The task which lay before Mr 
Wratisiaw and his colles^es was to divide a country be- 
tween two nations of different racial and linguistic affinities 
the Turks and the Persians, whilst in reahty on ethnic 
grounds it belonged to a third nation, the Arabs, vdio spoke 
a different language from either, and came of another raaal 
stock In such arcumstances it is no surpnse to learn that 
the frontier which was actually adopted ' supplies mstances 
of practically eveiy pnnaple of delimitation known to 
saence * It is sometimes geographical at others racial, 
occasionally, * roughly speaking, Imguistic, and when all 
these pnnciplea proved bankrupt, * frankly aitifidal, follow- 
ing stated hues of longitude and latitude It will be seen, 
riierefore, that the work of frontier making 15 arduous ** 

Such IS the verdict of a statesman and historian of very 
wide expeneoce on the actiml practical issue of the latest 
scientific effort to fix a frontier So far from any one pnn- 
ciple of dehmitation vindicating its supenonty, n/^-Hnoun- 
tain, nver raaal, hnguistic, and frankly artifioa! ' — are 
called into play Academic theory is scattered to the winds 
Sir Thomas m his Introduction says ** The first and greatest 
object of a national frontier is to insure peace and goodwill 
between contiguous peoples by puttmg a tdg« to 

the national political horizon ' (The italics are xmae ) 
Sorely the Great POimr that has gMie nearest to achieving 
sueh a natioiial frontier must be the United States of America 
Homan nature will have pnnaples of its own, not always 
saeatific, and certainly not ahrsyi philanthropic Coned has 
been he from veiy eoriy days who removes h&s nei^ibour's 
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landzoark, and yet — ^he removes it For the 01 iroXXot) 
' fight for the right/ as a mere abstract conception, is little 
more than a counsel of perfection, an admirable copybook 
headhne, indiile * zm^t is right ** stands as a very practical 
and much practised motto Said Prmce Bi^arck to Count 
Beust in 1871, apropos of Austria's designs on the Balkam 
and Constantinople It is impossible to conceive of a Great 
Power not twAfeing its faculty for expansion a vital question 
“ Faculty for expansion means, and has for many centuries 
meant, encroachment on a n^hbour, be he civilized or 
barbarian The very barbarism of the barbanan is the 
excuse for < expanding * on to him, and oft leads the assailant 
mto super barbarous atroaties 

In The Times of February 6, Mr Fredenc Hamson has 
aptly quoted Paradise Lost ** to depict ' the German 
Inferno " One attnbute of the Kaiser he overlooked~~his 
" cant * Lucifer was above it 

Both Lord Curzon of Kedleston and Sir Thomas Holdich 
are ^reed that it is full time that the maenum opus on 
* Frontiers '* were undertaken It is difficult to conceive 
a more favourable tune ^an the present A Congress will 
assemble after the war and rearrange the boundaries of four 
at least out of five continents There will be all the matmal 
amassed there that the intellect and industry of the pro- 
foundest thmker and wnter can desire His great work 
should be epoch-makii^ and form an admirable compamon 
on the shelf for Hugo Grotius's ** De Jure Bdh et Pams * 

* Pnnoe von BUow's Impetul Gennany revised edition, 1916 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDUCATION A PRACTICM. 

SCHEME FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By Lady Katharine Stuart 

** After the War * is the tune appointed of patriotic states 
men and of reformers of both sexes and all classes for a 
grand social reconstruction to be earned out by the people 
and for the people through the instrumentality of the best 
experts upon any given subjects that are to be found Man 
and woman, capital and labour Empire and Colony, alike 
look forward to TTt$ Day — not the day of destruction of 
demolition, miscalculated upon by military despotism but 
the day of Revival in mattexs spintual and Reconstruction 
in things practical that will form the commencement of a new 
era m the history of humanity 

* After the War ** then, is gomg to be ‘ no day of small 
thii^ It Witt be a time when clear heads and warm hearts 
and the gift of plain-speaking followed up by well-domg 
will be the need of the nation as never before As a man 
in whose industrial schemes the public may put confidence, 
we desire to draw attention to the work of Captain Petavel, 
who for many years past has given himself to the cause of 
constructive social reform, the study first of existing evils, 
snch as overcrowding lack of openings, lack of suitable 
implements, and unhealthy conditions of labour, and 
secondly of the remedy for all these evils He has finally, 
after consultation with authorities in En^and and else- 
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«nbere, decided that ladta offered him the heat choMte of 
eacceas m hia expenmeat, and after tiUang CQUoael mth 
^rpenmced landowners and aociaj reformers such as Sir 
Rabmdnmath Tagore, he Iras definitely started what it is 
hoped may become a self-supporting educational colony, 
gen^ously launched by the Maharajah of Cossunbazar 

Engbfiunen, upon the outbreak of this war almost um 
versally that they had failed to listoi to the counsel 

of Lord Roberts It is not yet too late to do this, howew 
Lord Roberts gave Captain Petavel cordial approval and 
encour^^nent as have also Lord ^ewe Lord Milner and 
many great authorities in economics, while Professor Walker 
in the Htbberi Journal describes the Captain s bocdc as the 
most onginal the most fascinating and the most hope- 
inspin n g book 1 have ev^ read on the social question ’ 
So much, then, for his sponsors now for the man, his 
message and hu mission 

He btt first of all to point cuit, what is mdeed self’evidont 
to most of us nowadays, that our social and economic ^(rstem 
18 such that institutions such as workhouses, lunatic asylums 
inebriate homes, and so fordi, are for ever on the mcrease, 
testifying to thoughtful observers that our form of civihza 
tion undermines our health, impairs our reason and atrophies 
our spiritual faculties Women suSo* even more than men 
under economic evils A woman may toil all her hfe for a 
pittance and end her days on chanty, but by this scheme 
all this IS to be chained The new era which we hope to 
see maugurated wiU see m man more than an automatic 
machme for the manufacture of bombs, pmheads, or the 
seeds m raspberry jam and m woman more than an ansemic 
victim of household drudgery The agncultural, mdustnal 
labour colony, as descnbed by Captain Petavel as tested m 
Switzerland, Holland, and India, will give everybody a 
chance*-a chance of health, a chance of self-devdopment, 
a chance of expressing jbunself or herself as one of the con 
cepts of the Creator 

The ongmatw of this educational " iaboureolony ' idea 
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evidently does not r^ard hfe as a sort of bran*pie in wfaicb 
any individual fishes up any sort of task at random He 
conceives of the univose as a sublime order of thu^ in 
as It been well expressedf ** Natufe sh0WB heiself 
vnihag to make any man that whuA he desires to be, if, 
however, he evinces no desire and makes no effort, Nature 
assumes his wish to be a nobody and grants his prayer 
This planet was never intended to become such a man- 
made muddle it is included m a Divine scheme in which 
every created being has an appomted part The law of the 
universe is harmony, and withm his breast every bemg 
carries sealed orders to correspond with what Nature gives 
him as an environment of outward circumstance Everyone 
has his dharma his vocation and therefore the first item 
on the pn^ramme of Captam Petavel and the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar is, very nghtly, OrgantaaitoH 

He begins with oiganizing the young mto juvenile labour 
colomes for many reasons In the first place, as George 
Eliot says, “ It’s but little good you do, watering the last 
years crop*’, and secondly, as the Irishman remarked, 

’ The best toc^ to prevent wkai has happened w to stop it before 
%t begins or, m other words catch your boy before evil 
surroundings and bad companions have turned him into a 
cnmmal catch your girl before lack of employment, un- 
suitable work, ihistrated faculties or underpayment, have 
turned her mto an inebnate, catch your weak character 
before he becomes a mental case, and, havu^ secured him 
as far as may be firom temptation, allow him to grow and 
to unfold his faculties into the particular form of manhood 
hts Creator intended him to become 
We think India a very suitable field for this kind of inno- 
vation because the whole soma! structure of India is built 
up on the idea of * dharma “ duty ** or ” vocation **, we 
really have no exact equivalent m our language for the term 
—and that not only of the individual, but also of the nation , 
for what IS the Indian idea of a Messiah ? 

** Whenever the dharma decays and adkarma prevade, then 
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/ mamjtst Mys$lf For the protection of the good and for 

the destruction of dte evtl for the firm esiabltskment of the 

l^ATIONAZ SIGNTEOl/SNSSS 
/ am bom again and again ** 

Is India poverty IS the gr^t problem that has to be solved 
The majority of children appear to suffer from malnutrition 
— some authorities say 78 ptf <^t A slum child m England 
was once given a meal by a kindly curate He provided, as 
he thought, sufficient, not realizing that this child had been 
half-starved Presently he looked up and saw an empty 
platter ' Have you finished ? Then say your grace I’ he 
commanded ' Grace ? what was ' grace *?' Dim memones 
of something learnt at a mother s knee stirred m the child s 
brain He arose, came and stood before the young man, 
and folded his hands 

Please, sir, I could have eaten more, but Pm very thank 
ful ’ 

It would surely be an aim not unworthy even of a Mis- 
sionary Soaety to change this plamtive note mto a fervent 
and lively ‘ Thank God for good square meal,* as two httle 
Australians, tramed by a fatha who had known hunger 
never failed to do 

India suffers from the under-production of food per acre 
and this less on account of lack of land than of suitable agn 
cultural implements and machmery, and from the lack of 
combination between mdii^tnal and agricultural rallmgg 
This would be met by the labour colony 

Accordmg to Captain Petavels scheme, children should 
in course of time — 

I Pay largely for their own education This would mean 
instruction up to the age of twelve or fourteen, after which 
their labour would pay for the tuition The schoohng they 
receive should be technical as well as the three R’s In this 
way overstimulating the brain of the child would be avoided, 
and his body devdoped by suitable play and light work, 
thus — 
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a Ifeadinarir ihoaJd proceed m combmetiM with the 
trade to be ibffenwrf Tha system, apphed to youth ead 
health, will surely woric wocders, since it has been found to 
pay financially and morally even in the case of ** work ahtssf 
tramps, and ne'er-do-mtels, who under the Swiss or Dutch 
system not only support thems^es, but are able to put by 
and become independent faimm after leavi^ the labour 
colony We hope we may yet hve to see all gaols and prisons 
run in the spint that believes New actions are the only 
apologies and explanations of old ones that the noble can bear 
to offer or receive and not m the spirit that would destroy 
bod^ and soul alike by confinement and vindictive seventy 
Tagore who has been extraordinarily successful in dealing 
with high spinted youth on stimlar lines was once asked for 
his secret He replied 1 make them happy 

How wise and how like a poet ! It is said the Arabs 
guide their horses by a whisper The young Indian like 
some high-spintcd thoroughbred, feels within himself bound 
less possibilities of achievement, and the wise sportsman 
will give him his head trusting to his native good sense to his 
allowmg himself to be guided by the voice and band of real 
love and pnde to sure Mctory m the contests of the world 
Though never having had experience of a juvmxU labour 
colony, the wnter has had some little acquaintance with 
community-hfe based on the principle of iXMiperation m 
stead of competition The community was not entirely 
self supportuig-->*though it could readily have become so ~ 
it adopted the idea of production for use,** and it had the 
corporate life of a family that engaged in every sort of work, 
from the production of spineless cactus, as fodder for cattle 
in faimne tune, to the editing and printing of pap^ and 
magazines of all krnds The 'family spmt, where the Editor, 
the Libranan, the Gardener, the Dairyman the £nginem',the 
Printer, the Publisher, the Authm*, the Lawyer, the School- 
master, the Doctor, the Nurse, etc , all met in a family circle 
night after night to be taught and to discuss anything and 
eveything la the nature of perplezusg problems, was an 
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eiixatsm m itB^ The iaatraeOOD we thus obtained, not 
catty ftom those m aathoaty, bat ^eom one another, was, 
we beheved, unique and priceless in vafue If you wanted an 
expert on Sanscrit, on art, on music, on law, on fanning or 
on medical matters, there was always one available There 
were not many lavra, but akohol meat eating and card- 
playiMg ior money were forlndden, and slacks were not 
encouraged to remam The output m work of all kinds 
in this community was astounding ! 

In conclusion, we cordially commend Captain Petavel 
and his generous supporter, the Maharajah of Cossim 
bazar to the sympathy and practical support, first, of the 
ruling powers in India as a safety-valve for Indian unrest — 
only another name for hustrated faculties , secondly, of the 
missionaries, who might thus live over again certain chapters 
in the Acta of those Apostles who studied with profit the 
poets of other peoples thirdly, of Mrs Besant, and through 
her the Theosophical Educational Trust and lastly, of the 
generous public, Indian and En^i^ who can thus unite to 
make the man of to-morrow the pnde of both 

And we suggest that this support should not be merdy 
finanaal Captain Petavel deserves more of his country- 
men than that he deserves not only mon^ — which the 
Maharajah of Cossimbazar la so liberally providmg to b^m 
with-— but men to follow m his footsteps and those Of 
Mr Andrews and of hn master, Tagore, who has given 
htmself to the world ** 

Everywhere indeed, but nowhm« quite so much as in India, 
It IS the personal equaiton that counts for success m any given 
enterpnse In this scheme it is particularly evident that 
all must depend upon the application of the principles to 
practice In ruhng a labour colony even more than m 
ruling a natum — 

For forma of govenunent let foote contest 
Wliatewr’s beet adzaloistered le best 

The thmg to be secured is good admtfnstraium This 
involves the emplojrment of m^ a nd women of sterhng 
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character and rdjgious enthusiasm There is a certain tra- 
patience of religion nowadays and a tendency to substitute 
for It a code of ethics This m our opinion, vrould be 
fatal In Young England and Young India the poet has 
not yet died — we may thank Heaven, — and Democracy, 
speaking through her great prophet Whitman, asserts 
positively 1 say that the real and permanent grandeur of 
these States must be their reli^oa, odierwtse thoe can be no 
real and permanent grandeur ' 

If we smcerdy desire to see Paradise Regained ’ let us not 
deceive ourselves mto im^ming that vast sums of money are 
needed to buy it Paradise,*' it has been shrewdly observed 

IS quite cheap, it's only hell that is so expensive involv 
mg as It does millions wasted upon luxuries Paradise is 
not only cheap but quite simple It is to dwell together 
in umty, fellowship — no more than that The secret hes in 
the word togeiher, for woman alone has ruled the planet 
and It has ended m woe and wickedness and man alone 
has tried to rule it and brou^t it to unparalleled disaster 
Kow at last it is dawning upon them both that the Creator 
intended them to do it togtther 

Heaven lies about the feet of mothers ' said the Prophet 
Muhammad Let us call the Indian woman from her 
purdah and the Ai^lo-lndian woman from her soaal preoccu 
pations to come and give ihemselvts to the world for as 
Christ put It, ' The kingdom of God is within ytm ” Let 
us call upon them to make earth so sweet that the very 
angels in heaven cannot resist its temptmg fragrance And 
if each in her secret soul believes her religion to be the best, 
what matter ? Let her demonstrate her conviction by sur- 
passing all the rest m tenderness and patience, and they will 
believe her I And when the Christian or the Muhammadan 
can say of the Hindu, ' who touches my btother touches 
TaoanneSt* and adien the Brahmin lady can say of the 
Punchama schoolgirl, “ who touches my IxUle sisfsr touches 
mystlff* then exit the spirit of intolerance and enter the 
famly sptnt, and with it the moral certainty that the founds* 
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tions of the new era will be well and truly laid upon those 
two glorious and incontrovertible facts-~the immanence of 
God and the solidarity of man 

NoTZ. — ^The excellent edncetuxial prognmme put {onrard by Mr 
Fisher is a great advance in the nght direction The scheme indicated 
above has this advantage it holds oat h^ies of teammy in edncatlca 
Emerson acensed England of bong reaponaible for tiie ‘*de^)otiaai of 
expense One reaaon for the low birth rate la the tremendous eoat of 
education Thu applies eapecaally to the upper claiwws 
The names appended to the following statement are snfBcient te show 
the general approval with which the schme baa been Rceived In Cateatta. 

The Honble the Maharajah of Cosambaxar x c i s convened a 
meetmg at his Rajbln of Pnncipala of Colleges to consider tiie matter 
and has generously decided to finance a school as advocated by the asso 
ciabon Captain ^tavel himself acting as pnncipal Lord Ciewe (then 
Secretary of State for India] the Commissioiier for Australia the 
Ministers of Edncatian of the Dominion of CanaHn and of the Union of 
South Afnca and X^d Milner subsequently asked to be kept informed 
of the progress of the work The undersigned hope tile mlmg chiefs 
noblemen leaders of communities pnbhc generally will 

to make this first step towards an educatioaial develoisnent m whidh such 
general mtetest has been shown a success The one and only way to 
make it succeed is to show pupils good prospects of earning a living 
This wtU be done if the Indian Polytechnic ABsocatioai is heartdy sup- 
ported by pabhc-spmted people of means. 

W C WoBmwoRTR Principal Preddeney College 
G C Boss Fnaapal Bangobasi Cofiege. 

W S URgVHAaT Prlnapal Scottish Churches College 
The Prinopsl of St. Xavier a CoUege 
H DB Maitra Fnaapal City College 
P C Ray PnaapaL College of Soence 
W A Houarp Pnnapal St Paul s Cathedral CoU^ 

R £«ivsdi FnncipaL Ripoa C^fegn 
S Ray Pnnapal Metropolitan College 

K R Boas Pnnapal Central Crdlege of the Utuvernty of Calcntta. 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

{FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER IV 

At the opening Session of the year 1884 1885} the Association 
had to record the deaths of its (retired) second President 
the Rt Hon Sir Lawrence Peel, and of Colonel Anthony 
Blake Rathbone for many years an active member of Counal 
of the Assoaation and latterly one of its Vice-Presidents 

Sir I^wrence Ped a cousin of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
was bom in 1799, graduated at St JohnsO>llege Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar of the Middle Temple m 1824 
He went out to Calcutta as Advocate^General of Bengal, 
and became Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court in 
1842 He retired in 1855, and became one of the Directors 
of the East India Company ro 1857, Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple u 1866, and a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Pnvy Council in 1871 

Colonel Rathbone bdox^ied to the 34th Bombay N I 
and was, besides, a Barrister of the Middle Temple He 
took part in the battles of Miani and Hyderabad, and after 
the annexation of Sind was made Magistrate and Collector 
of the whole of the new temtory on the left bank of the 
Indus In 1853 Colonel Rathbone retired from the Service, 
and , on hts arrival home, Lord EUenborough wrote as follows 

* 1 very much regret that any orcumstancca should have 
led to 3mur resignuig your appmntment in Scinde, where I 
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know from Sir Charles Napier that your services have been 
of general advantage to the country 

On Thursday, November 6, 1884, His Excellency the 
Earl of DufFenn received at Brownes Hotel, Dover Street, a 
deputation from the Association, which presented the follow 
mg Memorial 

My Lord, 

The East India Association, a body perfectly 
free from part> bias, and including members of every shade 
of political opinion, having for their sole ob3ect the promotion 
of the welfare of all classes of Her Majesty s subjects in 
India, bj inducing full and impartial discussion of every 
question connected with the advancement of the prospenty 
of our Eastern Empire, m desinng to offer their sincere 
congratulations upon your appointment to the office of 
\jceroy and Governor-General as opening a wide field for 
the further display of those high qualities for which, m the 
discha^e of the vaned and important duties with which 
jou have hitherto been entrusted, your Lordship has been 
pre-eminently distinguished would at the same time beg to 
take the opportumty of bnngii^ under your consideration 
the following subjects, which among otb^ have recently 
engaged their attention 

(1) The extension of the railway system and the con- 
struction of works of irrigation and inland navigation with 
a view not only to prevent a recurrence of the severe famines 
by which large provinces have been desolated, and millions 
of our fellow subjects have penshed, but also to enable India 
to enter upon a fair footing into competition with other 
countnes for the supply of many of the staple commodities 
of which her soil and climate permit the bountifril produc- 
tion 

' (a) The abohtion of the duty on gold and silver plate 
and the general encouragement of native manufactures 

(3) The removal of race aotagoxusm by the promotion 
of social intax^ourse between Europeans and natives, and 
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the di£Fusi<m of mformatioa as to the mutual advantag>n 
to be denved from the connection between Great Britain 
and her Asiatic Empire 

* (4) Hie formation of agncultural banks 

(5) The general mtroductioa of the pnnaples of mumct> 
pal government 

" (6) The position of the poorer members of the European 
and Eurasian communitv and the disad\ antages under 
which they labour in procuring employment 

(7) Ihe conditions under which admission to the Cove- 
nanted and Statutory Ovil ^rvice is obtained 

* (8) The organization of the Native Army and the ex 
pedienc> of offering suitable openings for advancement to 
native officers 

The Assoaation venture to hope that > ou may be pleased 
to allow copies of their papers to be from time to time trans 
mitted for your perusal and in conclusion would express 
an earnest wish that in the execution of the weighty task 
>ou ha\e now undertaken your labours may be crowned 
with complete success 

‘ 1 have the honour to be, my l^rd 
' Your Lordship $ most obedient servant 

Orfsur Cavanagh 
(CAatrman) 

* On behalf of the Counal of the East India Association 
November 3, 1884 " 

His Excellency assured the deputation that he would 
give early and careful attentKui to the various subjects and 
pcunts raised in the Memorial 

In the following year a similar Memorial was addressed 
to tile Rt Hon Baron Reay, Governor Designate of the 
Bombay Presidency 

In the course of this address the economic condition of 
the peasantry of Western India was specially pressed on 
Jus lAWtiship’s attention and it was pointed out that the sad 
less of bfe frenn drought which occurred in the Deccan in 
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1877-1879 was only a severe manifestation of the ehronic 
poverty of the cultivators, that had been previously demon- 
strated by the disturbances amongst the ryots in 1875, and 
fully described in the Report of the Commission that investi- 
gated those occurrences The address continued 

The attention of our Association has been directed to 
this subject and to the proposed means of relieving the 
pressure of pecuniary distress amongst the ryots, by the 
establishment of agricultural banks, and we b^ leave to 
forward the report of a meetup when proposals to this effect 
were formulated by Sir WiUi^n Wedderburn, a member of 
the Bombay Civil Service These proposals were so far 
adopted, both by the Bombay and Supreme Governments 
that It had been determined that the experiment of an 
agricultural bank should be fairly tried in one of the Deccan 
districts Recently, however, we have been informed that 
the Indian Council has delayed or forbidden the carrying 
out of this moderate and tentative measure so that even 
before your departure from England, your Lordship might 
perhaps have it m your power to exert your influence towards 
obtaimi^ the reconsideration of that advow decision We 
feel the more emboldened to urge this because we are well 
aware that your Xxrdship must have observed the working 
on the continent of various plans for providing systematic 
financial aid to the ag^culturel community 

Closely allied to this subject is that of promoting the 
revival or introduction of indigenous mechamcal arts so 
that the masses of the people may not, as now, be almost 
entirely depend^t on i^;nculture and its attendant pre- 
carious labour On the occasion of Sir Evelyn Banng's 
departure from Bombay, the branch of our AssooatiOB, m 
the address presented to him as retiring Finance Minister, 
laid great stress on the valuable service in furtherance of 
the foregoing object rendered by the Govemmoit, of which 
he had been a member, in directing that all stores for the 
use of the several departments of the State that could be 
purchased m India as <dieaply, or nearly so, as through the 
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India Office in England ahould be so obtaued Vanous 
powerful inttfests m this country, as as m the presi- 
dency towns of India, are opposed to this policy, but we 
trust that, with the view of raising the standard of Indus 
trial effiaency in India, your Lordship will use your efforts 
to give to local trade and industry such countenance and 
encouragement as is implied by the bestowal of this Intimate 
measure of State patronage and support 

* There IS one speoal movement m this direction m Bombay 
itself on behalf of which we may with confidence sohat your 
Lordship s active co-operation In commemoration of the 
Marquis of Ripon's Viceroyalty, the people of Bombay and 
Western India generally have resolved to found a well- 
organized school of Technical Industries This intelligent 
effort to supply by voluntary association one of the now 
peculiarly pressing requiraments in the Indian economic 
and social system cannot fail to claim your Lordship s ap- 
proval, and we trust, effective individual counsel and aid 
Your Lordship has probably already followed to some 
extent the thorough investigation which the subject of public 
instruction received two years ago in every province of 
India at the hands of the Special Commission, under the 
presidency of Or W W Hunter, Ehrector-General of Sta- 
tistics No one, we venture to submit, can be more qualified 
than your Lordship for ezerasing a sound judgment as to 
the conclusions amved at as the result of this exhaustive 
inquiry With the restricted funds at the command of 
Indian adnumstrators, it la not easy to satisfy the claims 
both of primary and coU^ate education, but we feel sure 
that no one can discriminate better than your Lordship 
between the relative value of both, and that under your 
administration the cause of pubhc instruction m the Bom- 
bay Presidency may be expected to show new and exten- 
five development 

In rqily to this Memorial Lord Reay assured the Council 
that tn lus examination of the subjects mentioned he would 
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a\vny» be ready ** to take into impartial consideration the 
suggestions of those whose experience and knowledge of the 
interests of the people entitled them to an attentive hearing 
on the best mode of promoting the welfare of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India ** 

On accepting the office of President for the fourth time, 
Sir Richard Temple said he believed that the Assoaation 
was performing a very useful function of giving scope to free 
independent and impartial opimons regarding current affairs 
m India, of encouraging any gentleman who had anything 
to say that was really worth saying, and was supported by 
facts and statistics, and by reasonable and cogent arguments, 
to come forward and test them in pubhc discussion He 
was convinced that by giving this scope to individuals who 
sought It, they were most hkely to help in forming pubhc 
opinion amongst those sections of the Bntish public who 
ultimately direct the course of affairs m India, and most 
likely to afford a stimulus to thought and to make people 
take an interest m the progress of India and its people 

During the year the subjects of ** Seff-Govemment m 
India," “ The Mutual advantages of the connection between 
England and the Indian Empire," and ' The Costliness of 
Indian administration," were discussed In the course of 
the discussion on the latter subject the salaries paid to 
Indian oviUans were considered, and the chairman, Mr 
Donald Macfarlane, M P , declared he agreed with Sir Orfeur 
Cavanagh m holding that where Indians were placed in the 
same position as Europeans, upon the same system and 
scale of education, they were fully and properly entitled to 
the same salaries 

‘ In fact," he said, ** Indians are paying themselves, we 
are not paying, and if any objection is to be taken to the 
payment of native officials, that objection should come from 
the Indians, and not from us, because th^ are the pay 
maaten " 

As to the pensions of ,000 a year drawn Indian civil 
servants (after twenty-five years’ semoe) it was taken as 
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proved that these pcosioiis were hetf made i^> isi their owa 
subscnptioiisi deducted from salary dunng ^ese twenty 
five years# and as to the general expenses of Administration, 
Archdeacon Baly pointed out that in the Island oi Ceylon 
(which contained only the population of a aangle District in 
Bengal—Chapra, fctf instance) the Governor draws ^£7,000 
a year, the Commander^tti-Chief ^0,000, the Chief Justice 
£zjooo a year, the Puisne Judges £Soo a year each, five Gov- 
ernment Agents from ]Ci,5oo to iCi,8oo a year each, and so 
on, in compansmi with the 3,s<x> rupees paKl to a M^iistrate 
and Collector for the administration of a whole District 
containing the same or greater popuiatioa “ Such, ' he 
said was the staff considered necessary by the Colonial 
Office to govern C^lon, vnth a pi^ulatioD at that time of 
one and three-quarter nullums * 

Duni^ the year 1885 i88d in addition to holding five 
public meetings for the discussion of various subjects of 
importance to India, and other ordinary business, the Council 
issued the followi]:^ circular to all Members of both Mouses 
of ParUaxaent 

' I am directed b> the Council of this Association, a body 
free from political bias, and including members of vanous 
shades of pinion, to request your consideration of the fact 
that India pcrasesses no representative assembly of its own, 
and that the duty of supervising and controlhiig the ad- 
ministration of Its affairs consequently devolves upon the 
British Houses of Parliament 

It IS feh that at the present time there is a general desire 
that the aspirations and wants of India should be carefully 
considered and, as far as may be practicable, every reason 
able cause for dissatisfaction removed, so as to secure the 
contentment and prosperity of its people and thus deepen 
and strengthen their loyalty and attachment to British rule 

** The Counal therefore venture to express a hope that 
you may be induced to give your attention and 5Upp<xt to 
wdi measures as may be brought under discussion having 
IB view any of the followmg objects 
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** I The due protection of the frontier, so as to tD»sre the 
preservation of the blessu^ of peace 

' 3 The larger employment m the public services of the 
inhabitants of India, irrespective of race or creed 

3 The revival and encouragemeiit of ind^nous trades 
and industnes 

4 The further development of the S3rstem of Local 
Self Government 

‘ 5 The extension of Elementary Education 

6 The improvement of the ^ndition of the rural popu> 
lation, and tbar relief from their present crushmg load of 
mdebtedness by the introduction of a system of agncultural 
State banks, or other suitable means 

7 The development of the resources of the country by 
means of puhhc woriks, more e^iecially those needed for the 
purpose of irrigation and providing an efficient water supply 

* 8 The constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils 
on a wider basis 

' p The exercise of a watchful supervision over the home 
charges of the Secretary of State for India mcludmg the 
adjustment of military accounts between the British and 
the Indian exchequers 

The Council would most urgently press on you to sup 
port Lord Randolph Churchill s proposal for an early and 
exhaustive Parliament inquiry mto the affairs of India 

1 am, in conclusion, desired to state that, should you 
require any information or assistance in the execution of 
that portion of your Parhamentary duties which relates to 
4ndia, the Counal will have great pleasure m affording you 
every aid in its power by givmg access to its library or 
reference boc^s, or r^unng you to past volumes of the 
/omrmUs of the Association, many of which contam valuable 
information reg^arding Indian affairs ** 

The proper site for a new Coital of India was a subject 
discussed, under the Presidency of Genual Sir Orfeur Cava 
nagh, K C£ I , m a paper read by Sir Gewge Campbell, 
K C£ I , M P 
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Sir George pointful out that if the Capital ol India were 
to be selected, no one would pn^iose to put it whoe Cal- 
cutta now stands, and that to all intents and purposes 
Calcutta has ceased to be the capital He declared that 
a site must be stleeUd** as in the case of Washiimton, and 
he suggested that a medium climate-— a sort of compromise, 
so as to make a common meeting place for Europeans and 
Indians — was offered in the central tracts between the 
Bombay coasts and the Jumna He suggested Nassick or 
Saugor but, in every case he urged that the great unsettle- 
ment and state of drift and expense attending the present 
peripatetic uncertainty should be terminated and a Capital 
defimtely selected where the Government of Indu would 
be brought into contact with the native races and where 
European and Oriental could meet on equal terms It was 
pointed out that m 1871 Lord Mayo had said to Mr James 
Long that m Calcutta His Excellency felt hke a frog m a 
well, judging the heavens from a very narrow pomt of view 
and that his object to going out hunting and shooting 
every Saturday was * to get some knowledge of the people 
and the country * 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, who closed the debate on Sir 
George Campbeirs paper, said he entirely disagreed with 
several gentlemen who had spoken m favour of Simla 
He thought that that pleasant Hill Station ought to be 
relegated to what it ought never to have exceeded — that is 
a sanatonum for really sick people, and that the Governor 
General and Council oi^t to be kept out of it as much as 
out of the Vale of Cashmere 

The Association’s activities also included the considera 
tion of a paper by Mr J S Jeans (author of * England s 
Suprema^ ’ ) on ' The jDevelopment of India,*' the Rt 
Hon the Earl Granville occupying the chair 

In his elaborate address Mr Jeans argued that the curtail 
meat of expenditure on the construction of new railways 
m India was bttle short of a national disaster, and he showed 
that tiiere was great and urgent reason for calling upon 
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Government to proceed with the immediate construction 
of much larger annual mileage of railways m India 
The *• Commercial Products of Assam ** were also discussed 
in a paper advocating the commercial development of that 
Province, read by Mr Oswm Weynton 
Dunng the year the Association had to deplore the death 
of one of Its oldest and most devoted Vice-Presidents, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan 

Sir Charles was born in 1 807 educated at Charterhouse and 
Haileybury College entered the East India Company s Service, 
and rose to be Finance Minister In 1834 he mamed at 
Calcutta a sister of Lord Macaulay (then “ plain Misttf ’) 
He quitted India in 1840. was appomted Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury, and rendered such eminent 
services dunng the Insh famine of 1848 that he was made a 
K C B and created a Baronet m 1874 
It was mamly owing to his zeal and perseverance that 
the OvU Service was thrown open to Pubbc Competition 
In 1859 he went out agam to India as Governor of Madras, 
but was recalled the following year because he published 
a protest against the financial measures of Mr Wilson 
then Finance Minister But Sir Charles Wood, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, on behalf of Her Majesty s Govmunent 
recorded their high appreciation of his services and the 
conviction that * no servant of the Crown had more earnestly 
endeavoured to cany out the great principles of government 
which were promulgated to the Pnnces and peoples of India 
in Her Majesty’s graaous proclamation ’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 
By Miss M Ashworth 

From earliest histone times the people of India have enjoyed 
a reputation for education and culture, and the women 
shared in that education and culture In the early Vedic 
times they apparently enjoyed an equal status with men 
and they inhented and possessed property They took 
part in the sacrifices and rehgious duties Viswavara com 
posed sacred hymns In the early Epic period, we are told 
that Garga Vachakuavia took an active part m the assembly 
of learned men summoned by Janaka, King of the Videhas, 
to decide which of them would prove the wisest There is 
an account of a convocation between Yagnavalkya and bis 
wife Maitreyi on the possible comprehension of the infinite 
ID the finite In the poem Bhagwan Manu, a punishment 
IS prescribed for parents who keep awsy from school boys 
after five and giris eftM- ten years of age Megasthenes 
relates that literature and philosophy were studied by 
women of the nationalistic period 
From the fifth century bx , however, we find limiting 
laws in the Hmdu Codes, and these are embodied in the Code 
of Manu, a d 200 Gtrls were excluded from the mitiatory 
caste ntes which preceded the education of boys ** For 
women no sacred nte is performed with sacred texts, thus 
the law is settled , women who are destitute of strength and 
destitute of knowle^e of the Vedic texts are as impure as 
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falsehood Itself '’(Manu, IX 18) lliere as abundant etideoce, 
however, that w ^ite of these restiictioos many women of 
the upper claisea could read and write, and we know that 
they read and committed to memory the great epics the 
RamKyana and the Mah&bhftrata In one of the dramas of 
K^dasa about the fifth century, one of the character says 
^at he must always laug^ n^en he hears a woman read 
Sanscrit or a man sing a song, whidi would indicate not only 
that the women of his day did read Sanscrit, but idso that 
the t«ideacy of the men to scoff at learned women is no 
new development 

The Muhammadan conquest brought with it the purdah 
system, and women forced into the seclusion of the zenana, 
were no longer able to share m the culture of their men 
This cloud of Ignorance and darkness enveloped them for 
sei. en centuries, and all tr»;e of their previous happier state 
seemed to disappear But from behind the purdah women s 
mfluence still made itself felt kingdoms were governed and 
dynasties were overthrown, and still the legends of Puranas 
and the Epics were studied In the upper classes wom«i 
often required to undertake the supervision and man^e- 
ment of large estates dunng the mmonty of their owners 
the women of the lower <^as8es assisted their husbands in 
thw work or business and the keeping of accounts was m 
some cases the task of the chief woman of the family It 
was in the middle dasses that the ignorance of women was 
most complete 

VlTith the comll^: of the Bntish we get the Renaissance 
of women s education in ludta The East Imha Compsmy 
found themselves faced by urgent educational problems 
The ^dual dropping (ff the cdd ootic court language of 
Persia and the substitutioo of the vemaculart as a medium 
of instruction was the first important change Then flowed 
the long and bitter controveray between the Anglkssts and 
the Onentahsta, which was finally closed m 1839 in the 
favour of the fonoer by Lard Macaulay^ famous inmute 
Thus engrossed m important measures affecting general 
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educatiaD, the Omipaoy did not turn t&ev attention to tlie 
education of girls for some considerable tune However, 
this was not entirely neglected, fot missionsiy and other 
philanthrc^c bodies wm tentativdy approaching the 
inoblmi At first the work was voy slow, and the pioneers 
soon found themselves faced with these three great obstacles 
which are still quoted in every report on female education 
in India First the difficulty of obtaining women of suitable 
social position and education as teachers , secondly, the social 
custom in regard to child mamage and the seclusion of 
uomen which curtails the schcK>) life of girls, and thirdly 
the absence of that stimulus created by the necessity of 
education as a means of livelihood which is so potent in the 
case of bo3rs In 1823 missionary schools were organised 
m Calcutta by Miss Cook, who in 1840 records 500 girls at 
school in Bei^al In 1849 an institution for the education 
of girls was established in Calcutta under the name of The 
Hindu Female School by Mr Dnnkwater Bethune then legal 
Member of Council It began with twenty^three pupils, and 
was for some time maintained at the oitire cost of Mr 
Bethune who also left by his will lands and other property 
to endow it in perpetuity On bis death in 1851 , the school 
was taken over by Lord Dalhousie, and the chaige was after 
wuds transferred to Government as the Bethune Girls* 
School Hie school eiosts to-day as the Bethune College, 
and IS affiliated to the Calcutta Umversity 

In Bombay the Amencan Missionary Soaety wo’e the 
pioneers with their school for girls opened in 1824 By 1829 
there were 400 girls m their schools The Scottish Missionary 
Society followed shortly afterwards, and by 1840 Dr \^^]son 
had opesied five schools for the education of the daughters 
of the higher classes of Hindus m the neighbouihood of 
Poona The Church Missionary Soaety established their 
first ^ris* school in 1826 In 1851 an endowment fund of 
lU^^ooo was created by Mr Maganl^ai Karamchand 
of Ahaaedabad for the foundation of two giris* schools in 
that aty, and u the same year Mr Joti Govindrao Phule 
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opened & school at I\>ona One of the most int^^tzng 
developments m the history of girls' education m Bombay 
was the outcome of the Elphmstone Collie Students' 
literary and Scientific Soaety, founded, I believe, by Pro> 
fessor Patton of Elphmstone College As a result of the 
discussions of this soaety, and under the leadership of Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji and others, four girls schools were estab- 
lished in 2849 in Bombay These schools, in which the 
teaching was done mainly by college students m their leisure 
time, are still in exist^ce, and one of the most efiiaent 
secondary schools for girls m Bombay is to-day managed 
by this soaety In Madras from an early penod boarding 
schools were maintained by the Qiurch of England Mission 
at Tmnevelly, but these v^e attended exclusively by 
Chnstian converts The Scottish Mission here were the first 
to teach Hindu girls of the higher castes in a school opened 
in 1841 In 1854 there were7poo girb at missionary schools 
of whom the Scottish school had 700 
This first |>enod of tentative b^nnings in girls’ education 
18 brought to a close by the famous Educational Despatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India in 1854 In this historical documoit, the charts of 
Indian education, which is attributed to John Stuart Mill 
great stress is laid on the importance of female education 
The importance of female education m India cannot be 
overrated, and we have observed with pleasure the evidence 
which IS now afforded of an increased desire on the part of 
many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
thw daughters By this means a far greater propKntional 
impulse 18 imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men We cannot 
refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the efforts 
that are being made in this direction The Governmoit 
ought to give to female education in India its frank and cordial 
support " The later Despatch of 1859 repeated these ex- 
pMssions of sympathy, but recognised the difficulty of 
attempting rapad strides and the nsk of excrcumg official 
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preMure in a mattw wtuc^ they ngarded as of ektreme 
dehcacy ^Ilie resnlt of the Despatch of 1854 was encourage 
ment on tiie part of Government of pnvate effort by a 
system of grants-in aid, but whereas boys* schools were 
erected all over the country and other vigorous measures 
wme taken to forward their educati<m» but few girls* schools 
were founded by Government, and in the Bengal Admiiustra 
tive R^Kirt of 1881, only two Government primary sdiocrfs 
for girls are noted, against 719 aided and 107 unaided volun- 
tary schools 

About this time a strong impulse was given to female 
education by Miss Mary Carpent^ She visited India 
several times during the years 1867 1877, and made a special 
study of female education tho% she then sent in to Govern 
ment a report of her investigations, and made certain re- 
commendations In 1867 she secured a grant of jCifiOoo 
per annum for five years on condition that an equal amount 
was subsonbed by the native community, for the establiidt- 
ment of Normal Schools for women teachers at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad These two schools are in a fiounshing state 
to*day, and are the mainstay of girls pnmary education in 
the Bombay Presidency In 1870 two important schools 
wtttch have ssnce developed into university colleges, were 
estabfashed by nuanonanes^-the Isabella Thorbum School 
at Lucknow and the Sara Tucker School at Palamcottah 

The Educational Commission of 188s under Sir William 
Hunto* showed how little had been done for the education 
of girls m cmnpared with that of boys, and made recom 
mendatioiis that girls' schools ^ould receive speaal en 
coorsgemttit and fiberality, and the Commission oi 1900 
again recommended that girls schools should receive liberal 
grants, and that fees ^uld not be rigorously enforced As 
a result of these reomnmendations, the outlay on giris 
edueatum has been oonsiderably increased, and a number 
of inspectresses have been recruited into the Indian educa 
donal temce ftom England A certain amount of pr ogre s s 
has been made, bat it is very tiow, and speaking geaerally, 
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wom^s education in India remains in a very backward 
state 

Applyiz^ the test of statistics we find that of the girls 
of school going age in the whole of India the following 
percent^e was at school In 1S86, i 6 per cent , in 1896, 
2 I per cent , in 1901, 2 2 p^ cent , m 1907, 3 6 per cent 
and in 191a, 5 1 per cent The provinces vary considerably 
Burmah leads with 8 14 per c^t , then comes Bombay with 
5 9 p^ c^t , Madras with 5 7 per cent , B^gal with 3 2 per 
cent , the Punjaub with 2 6 per cent , and, lowest of all, the 
United Provinces with 1 2 per cent But taking the last 
quinquramum, from 1907*1912 we find the ratio of prc^ess 
iTKKt marked in the United Provinces where the increase 
was 92 6 per cent next, Bengal with an increase of 78 6 
per cent Madras, 26 per cent whilst Bombay can only 
show an increase of 168 per cent These figures represent 
mainly the state of primary education and as regards the 
more advanced provinces of Bombay and Madras, the rate 
of increase is disappointing When we come to secondary 
education however, we find in these same provinces a 
lery marked advance, particularly in Bombay In 1912 in 
all India there were 66 high schook for girls with 9045 
pupils gainst 44 schools and 4945 pupils m 1907 the 
numbers have therefore nearly doubled and almost half of 
the girls attending high schools m all India are m Bombay 
The rapid progress here is shown in the two Government 
high schools, where during the year 1914 15 the numbers 
on the rolls increased from 130 to 170 at Ahmedabad, and 
from 266 to 320 at Poona This prepress is remarkable, for 
whereas primary education has been carefully fostered by 
Government secondary education is left almost entirely to 
private imtiative In all India there are only five high 
schools for girls under Government management, the rest 
are mamly under the control of missionaries except in 
the aty of Bombay, where th^ are no less than eight 
under Indian management 

This growing impetus is not confined to schools 
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University education is making very r^id strides, and a 

stroxtg desire for better facilities is making itself fe/t 

Tibe numb^ of women under collegiate instruction in s^t2 
was 369, and the numb^ of special collies for women was 
5 — the Bethune College, the Diocesan College and Loreto 
House in Calcutta, the Sara Tucker College at Palamcottah, 
and the Isabella Thorburn College at Lucknow Since 1912 
two new colleges have been founded for women — one in 
Madras, and the nc v Medical College at Delhi The Queen 
Maiy College at Lahore has not yet reached umvmity 
standard In Bombay, where the d^and for women’s 
university education is most insistent, there is no special 
collie for women, and wouId>be graduates are obliged to 
attend lectures at men's coll^^ In spite of the absence 
of any special provision for them, women are crowding into 
the class rooms of the Elphmstone, Grant Medical, 5 t 
Xavier, and Wilson Colleges In 191 2 there were seventy-six 
women in Bombay attending colleges for men, to the em 
barrassment of some of the authonties * Pnnapal Covemton 
of Elphmstone Collie, ui his report for the year 1909-10, 
wntes It is becomii^; a problem how to provide accom 
modation and adequate sup^vision for these girls It is 
ridiculous to eiqiect that young unmarried graduates, fresh 
from Oxford and Cambru^e, can mould the minds and 
characters of Parsi, much less of Brahman, girls Ihe 

close assoaation of male and female mvolved in a mixed 
education is so totally opposed to the traditions of the East, 
as well as so fraught with possibilities of evil, that m my 
opinion the system is rather a bamer than an encourage- 
ment to female education That the number of girl under- 
graduates IS increasing is a sign that even this is not suifioent 
to check the demand for a umvmity education for women 
If the conditions of that education m accord with 

Onental ideas of women's functions, the numb^ would 
go up by leaps and bounds 1 am confidoit that the 

* The oumber of women reeding fot degrees in the Bomber collq;ee 
atpieseotis 140 
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time u npe for the creation of a women^s coUege ai 
Bomb&y " 

Very recently a new and interesting experiment has been 
tned by Professor Karv^ of Fergusson College, Poona who 
has started a \Pomen s university modelled on the Women's 
Univ^ity at Tokyo His aim is to make provision for the 
higher education of women, with an Indian vernacular as 
the medium of instruction to formulate courses specially 
suited to the needs of wom^ , and to make proviMon for the 
training of vernacular teachers It is too early to form any 
opimon on this new departure The success of the Tokyo 
Women s Umversity is due to the strong national character 
of the education given, and if on similar Imes Professor 
Karv^ can command the support he deserves, we may look 
to new nmversity to solve the mam problems of women s 
education to-day — the piovisxon of suitable women teachers 
for vernacular schools, and the formulation of a cumculum 
adapted to the requirements of Indian girls 
The strong and growing demand for h^ho: education 
existing as it does side by side with apathy, if not actual 
hostihty, on the part of the people to the primary education 
for girls, has given ground for some anxiety It is felt that 
the real need of India is a general raising of all ho* women 
rather than the high culture of the few, and consequently 
there is a tendency to discourage this demand for collie 
education until pnmary education shall be firmly established 
This IS, I think, a great imst^e The claims of pnmary 
education are certainly pnor to those of unxveraty care^ 
for women, but the interests of these two branches of educa- 
tion are not necessarily divergent , on the contrary, they are 
mutually dependent 

In dealmg with the individual child, educatiomsts now 
recogmze that the function of the teacher is to follow rather 
than to lead The healthy young mind has an intuitive 
knowledge of its own needs, and the educator can best ac- 
complish bis task by supplying the needs as they manifest 
themselves and removing obstacles which would dieck 
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natural, spontaneous growth May not this pnnciple be 

applied equaUy to the education of a people ? For the last 

three decades we have been attempting to populanze free 
primary education of girls in India, with little success, 
secondary education, on the other hand, with little o&cial 
encouragement, and in spite of high fees, has forced a way 
for Itself and is developing rapidly What is the meazung 
of these appar«itly conflicting phenomena ? 

When we say that primary education does not progress, 
we must distinguish In the large aties, where we 
have &irly good schools staffed with trained teachers, 
a demand has been created for girls pnmary education, and 
the regular attendance of httle girls at school is becoming 
established as a habit But this is far from beii^ the case 
in the villages, which really constitute India The little 
village girl of school going age is a shrewd httle perscm 
Her work m the home and m the fields gives her a certain 
economic value, of which she is fiilly aware and she hesitates 
to sacrifice her tune and liberty until she sees it is worth 
her while When discussing the question of attending 
school with these girls, inquiries as to terms do not take 
the usual form, “ What are the fees ? ’ but, “ What will you 
pay me if I come to school ?* They are, however quick to 
recc^mze value, and in the rare cases where a village school 
is in charge of a quahfied woman of strong personality 
there is no difficulty in filling it with pupils The obstacle 
to progress is to-day what it always has been — the want of 
suitable teachers The traimng colleges are turning out 
yearly a laige though insufi^ent supply of trained teachers , 
but, unfortunately, these women are drawn almost ex 
clusively from the lower classes, and whatever their pro- 
fessional qualifications may be, they are unable to hold 
their own socially, and to command the respect which 
IS essential to a successful teacher The p«:sonahty 
of the teacher is the all-important factor in education, 
and until we can provide Indian pnmary schools with good 
teachers, we cannot e^ect them to be popular the un- 
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populanty of the present village schools is not altogether 
to be deplored 

For the solution of the probiem of the teacher, I look to 
the girls who are to-day pressing into the high schools and 
co/f^ges It IS true that at present these girls have no 
intention of preparing for a teaching career, at least in 
pnmaiy schools , their object is simply self development 
But when their college career is over they will not be content 
to lead the idle emstence of the women of the past, they 
will feel the need of a sphere of usefulness and influence 
out^de the home, and, under the wise guidance of college 
teachers, they could be made to reahze their responsibility 
in this matter H the young men students in the sev^ties 
could estabhsh and teach in those girls' schools m Bombay, 
it should be possible to rouse a sense of duty m the women 
stud^ts of to^ay For the futuK of the education of Indian 
women rests with the educated women of India, and the 
problem of the school cumcuium will never be solved until 
highly tramed women educationists can bring their minds 
to bear upon it 

I would therefore stroi^ly mge the desirability of meetug 
this demand for higher education freely and generously by 
establishing model high sdiools and colleges for women 
which will rank with those already provided for boys and 
staffed with teachers of equal acadenuc status These 
schools and collies should be staffed as far as possible by 
Indian women graduates recruited into the educational 
service under the same conditions as men The creation 
of these well paid appointments will have the effect of 
directing attention to education as a profession, and a new 
interest will be roused m pedagogics In the provmce of 
primary education there is abundant scope for Indian girl 
graduates as Inspectresses of Schools and Lecturers in 
Traming Colleges for vernacular teachers We may, I 
think, safdy assume that Indian girls of good social class 
will offer themselves for these appmntments and their 
example may encourage other girls of the bigh^ castes to 
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^ter the proftssion We may thus hope to dnw 

into the vesnacuiar traizuag colleges the ibnd of women 
who can be tramed into reai Educators who will win the 
confidence of Indian parents When by increasing the 
quantity and improving the quahty of tramed vernacular 
teachers we have gained the confidmce of Indian men and 
women, and not till then, we may begm to consider the 
question of compulsoiy primary education for girls 
The present tune is a critical one m the history of Indian 
womanhood The new impulse which shows itself in the 
demand for lugger education is strox^, and even if it were 
desirable it cannot be suppressed It is charged with great 
possibilities for good or for evil and it is imperative that no 
opportumty should be lost to influence it for good 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India AssoaatKn was held on Monday March 
26 1917 at the Caxton Hall Westaoioster at which a paper was read 
1)> Miss M Ashworth entitled The Education of Women in India 
Sir Frederick Lely (m the absence of die Ht Hem Lord Lanungton 
GCMG GCiE) occupied the chair 
The following ladies and gentlemen among others were present Sir 
Arundel T Arundel k c s 1 Sir Charles Armstrong Sir William Oven«i 
Clark Colonel M J Meade c 1 e Mr C £ Buckland c l e Mr 
Oi^en Bunn mice Mr T J Bennett exs Mr T H S Bid 
dulph CIS Mr N C Sen Mr W Coldstream Mrs and Miss Rus 
eil Miss Drury, Miss Chandler Mr H R Cook, Mrs Bakble Miss 
Bakhle the Misses Bakhle Mrs Oruxy Lady Graves Sawle Miss 
Siarth Mr Haji Miss Booneriee Miss Jones Mr Fatvardhan Mr 
B M Lai Mr £ D Caiolis Mr S V Swam Mr R C Bhandan 
Mr Patel Mrs Burke Miss Constantine Rev W Broadbent Mr 
Mirshall Miss Dove, Mi H Marsh c i a Mr Kureishi Dr Mehta 
Mrs Sen Mrs Somerville Smphens Mrs Kimiier Tarte Mrs Beau 
hamp Mr M Firoz Mrs Frazer Mrs CoUis Miss Fuller MissWal 
for<} Miss Fraxias Mrs and Miss B re ret on Miss Stoton Mr A A 
KInn Mr T Davis Miss Davis Mrs and Mus Wilmot Corfield Mr 
an I Miss Prescott Mr N N Wadiai Miss Bnnd Mr B R 
Amhedkar Mrs Haigb Mr F H Brown Mr F C Channing Mis^ 
M Sorabji Mrs Fredenck Pollen Mrs Marsh Miss Ross Mus 
BoHr les Mrs Wigley Miss Wells Bilr Ryan Mrs Woods Mus Bridge 
Mr J B Pennmgton Mr W Frank, Mrs Lound Mr Sunampadu 
Afu nugam Rev H Udny Weitbiecht D D Miu A A Smith, and 
Dr J Pollmi c 1 1 Hon Secretary 

1 he Secutarv I am sorry to tell you, ladies and gentlemen I have 
jutit heard from Lord Lanungtoo that he u detained by military duties 
and cannot preside here but in hu absence our old fnend from Bombay 
Sir Ftedent^ Lely has kindly consented to take the duiir 
The Caamtaw 1 am exceedingly sorry for the absence of Lord 
Lammgtcm, more espeaally as it mtwlves unposmg upon you an mfenor 
substitute , but with xegard to mterest m the subject whidi u to be biot^ht 
before us tD>day I can bonesUy say I yield to no one Many of us do 
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not appfecute the enonnous jafluence and power of woomq la India whicfa 
thej already possess, and stiil wore will possess m the future We see 
a iwtt swa gg ering along the road with hu wife meekly 
carrying the load behind him and we hear of the ladies prepaxing the 
food of the house for their lords and masren and only when they have 
satisfied them will they presume to take their place at the board We 
are l w n< y inclined to think that women occupy a secondaiy and sub 
sennent place It is no such thing it is all inake believe The women 
of India like the women everywhere are an enormous domestic force 
social force and religious foioe and 1 believe m the future will be no 
Jess a political force and therefore the question of the education of 
women a wmiM rery great importance To usa a phrase which I believe 
was onginaUy used by Lord Beacoasfield it ts really a matter of 
educating our masters 

Now Miss Ashworth is a lady who is fully competent to speak upon 
the subject because she can speak not only from a study of it but after 
practical experience of the real facts and I have pleasure m mtroduang 
her to you 

(The paper was thm read ) 

The CRAfRiCAN Ladies and gentlemen I am sure we all feel grateful 
to Miss Ashworth for the interesting paper which she has just read show 
mg s thorough study of the facts and a consideration, of the remedies 
and means which are suggested for progress Statistics are very ugly 
things and it is dangerous to run one s head against them but m spite 
of them 1 cannot help thinkmg that interest in the education of women 
m Indu has greatly advanced amongst the people of recent years 
Vears ago 1 admit the trend of popular opmioo was against it It used 
to be said that to send girls to school would be flying in the face of 
Saraswati — that is tbe goddess of learning If girls were allowed to 
invade her domain hitherto re served for boys she would show her resent 
Goent by making them all widows 1 remember a lady of some rank and 
position— a Muhammadan lady — ^wfao had received some a^rtitni of 
education but unfortunately she was a lady who was very redtless in 
money matto-s always outnmamg die constable and getting mto debt 
and the wiseacres of the town used to shake their heads and pioint to her 
as one more evil instance of female education for the many prcmiissory 
notes of hers which were flying about the baxaars would never have 
existed if die had not been taught bow to sign her namg 

1 have no doubt m my own mmd that the popular feeling has much 
unproved since those days and that amooig a very large nundier of the 
more intelligent members of tbe oonmunity there is a villmgness to send 
their girls to school and nsk tbe chance of widowhood always provided 
that the Gkw mment pays few all and that they are not called upon to 
pay anythmg themselves Now what we want aa the lecturer points 
out, ts some definite lines of pn^;reM, and persistence on hnfs 
and the foimdatxm of the whole thmg m India as u Rngi^ nH « the 
teachers Unless you get good teachers there ii no bt^ for progress 
The mam point is to raise tbnr qualificatioBS in every toaneb and for 
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that purpose, vhat we want above all thiags la a womao s ooll^ is 
eveiy great centre of population staffed and contiolled by iromea and 
inspired by women It is hard to mmd to ccmceive a more dis 
tressing state of things than our failure to get bold of popular sentiment 
and failure as General Gordon used to say to get mto the skins of the 
people Even m England where die relations between the sexes have 
been perf^ly free for oentunes many people are inclined to look 
askance at the mixed schools~-SQch a school as St George s at Har 
penden for mstance where the boys and girls eat together and do 
their lessons and win scholarships together at Oxford and Cambridge 
It IS an excellent school but a gnat many intelligent pec^le hesitate 
rather to approve of it 

If that u so m England how much stronger will the feelmg be m 
India Probably none of you will need a lengthy explanation of the 
relationship between the sexes m India It 15 iniinitely loaie restricted 
than it IS in this country and thereftne what m England is at the worst 
a doubtful umovation — -I nvia n this system of mixed teadiing — is to 
most of the ordinary Indian citisens ladeoeot and scandalous and yet 
that IS the form under which the education of women has for the most 
part been introduced Hhat has been done to ccmciliate popular senti 
ment to soften the transition between the woman of the past and the 
woman of the future? The fact is the girls have thenuelves mvaded 
the colleges and the lecture rooms they have opened the doors and 
taken tb^ seats by the side of the male students and the authorities 
on their side have adopted a perfectly negative attitude and allowed 
them to enter and learn their lessons along with the male students at 
the hands of male teachers without providmg any sort of supemston or 
control My experience is perhaps rather out of date but to my mmd 
there is 00 greater need ui India than a staff of self respecting well 
balanced mature educated Englishwomen who shall teach and con 
trol and inspire, and 1 wish my Indian friends to note this 1 would 
only have them as a vanguard who would lead up to a new race of 
Indian women who would take their places 

I should just like to mention that the lecturer 1 am sure by inadver 
tcnce has omitted to refer to cme effort which deserves immense respect 
from us all She has mentioned two colleges, 1 think — the Queen Mary 
College o! Lahore and one other — new colleges but she has made no 
mention of an institution which has been carried on few many years by a 
band of brilliant and deiroted women for the medical education of 
women at Ludhiana m the Fanjab — woasen of the highest raidc m their 
profession who have lived for years <» subsistence allowances devoting 
the fees they get from pnvate patients to the support of the school, and 
trainix^ year by year a number of women and sanoundmg them with 
the mfluence of a Christian home giving them the highest medical tram 
mg and sendmg them out to nuntster to their sister women I am sure 
an effort hke diat desovts tine greatest conadetatioD and, no doubt it 
was only omittod by inadvertence 

Mrs Fudbkck Pollen said that she was afraid she was not com 
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peteD! to 5peak with r^ard to the merits of the subject, but as Sir 
Fxedenck had mentioaed the Ludbiaaa Medical ScJiooI, she would like 
Co meatKm the Queea Mary High Sduol * of Bombay, which waa 
doing an wmk t and also the High Sdmol at Lahore, the only 

Women a College in Panjab affiliued with Umvenity , has two bundled 
pupils where they were preparing to work on College lines snd whicih 
already had classes preparmg for the University 
The Rev Dr H Udkv WniTBaECBT said the question was one 
the most vital impcvtance for India espeaally at die present day They 
a anted first of all to bnng to their imagination what the real state of 
things ivas and secondly to do what they could towards promotmg this 
great object If they asked themselves what was the motive of the effmt 
which had hitherto been expended on women % education m India he 
tliought that would take them to the bedrock of the questum Take 
first the case of the missionaries They had gathered a ceitam number 
of Christians and if the girls were not educated to be suitable wives and 
mothen tlKse Christian families could never develop as they should 
therefore they started girls schools for them The same thmg was hap 
pening in the case of the Indian community generally and although 
the figures quoted by Miss Ashworth were very low yet surely they 
offered some encouragement seeing within a decade the education 
of women had increased somethmg lUre too per cent as compared with 
the former lamentably low figure Sow what had been the cause of 
tbat^ Surely the spread of education amongst the men Being them 
^Ives educated and having m some cases seen what life is m a family 
where the wife is educated as the husband they have felt the want of 
educated partners in life Thus the desire has sprung up at any rate 
among the upper classes and is mcreasmg for female education m 
India 

A new and pow«f ul factor in the movement is die war Assoaation 
in work for the benefit of the soldien had brought Indian women into 
touch with the idea of a community outeide the Zenana and beyond their 
I n villages and towns Indian women have begun to feel themselves 
t tisens of a great Empire and wanting to do what they could for 
their country, they were beginning more than ever before to desire educa 
tiuD There was a great want to be supplied and the question was how 
could the Government and others meet what was a genuine demand? 
Provided the education was of the right smt die appetite would increase 
with he ronsumptiOQ Perhaps this indicates tme reason wl^ the appe 
tite had not increased so largely as they would have liked It had b^ 
mentioned that when the Indian parent wanted his girl educated, he did 
jxx say What am I to pay for it?* but What will you give me if 

* Qnen Uasy High Sdboo), for Hindu Mnhmimadsns Paneu Sikha and 
OmsoaBs, has b e t w e e n two and three baadrad pnpili and a European staff 
of ris 

t The Untvenky Sawfament Bombay also asekt to auet soms of die premug 
oaede of Univenlty atadnu whkh bavs bean so cSea^ pm befWo oa TUa 
bond M appMcieted quite beyond its r e ai de ntiel cepedty by Hiadia, Panes, 
■sd Mnhamaaden amdente. 
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11^ girl goet to idxxii?” Thu meani that they needed to avoid 
thf errors mto which tbef had fallen in the derclopment of male 
educatnc m India, more especially the neglect of duty xdatmg to the 
lives of the chiMmi as mh^Usts and cituens of India There had 
been too much oopymg of the three it^a aa taught in Europe without the 
fourth E — Religion — the lack of which they were all agreed on as being 
a deletenous infiuence It was for ^ autbonties to adapt the new ideas 
to the life of Uie Indian woman which she should lead m her own home 

Then there was a further coaaideratioo — the cult of the vernacular 
This had been much neglected m the ^stem of education m India 
huherto When the Eenaissanoe to Europe m the fifteenth cen 
tury It was no doubt through a foreign language — the Greek — but the 
literature and the philosophy which it enshnned did their work by teviv 
ing the great literatures of the vernacular languages of Europe The 
gflm^ effect had not been produced as it should have been m India 
Speaking generally its vernaculars had not experienced the revivmg 
influence which should have come throu^ the impact of a new thought and 
a new culture No student of a university should receive a degree merely 
for knowledge expressed in English unless he also showed his ability 
for setting forth m bis mother tongue what be had learned through a 
foreign one If the vernaculars were given due recognition m college 
and school and above all m guls schools then one might hope that 
the educated Indian woman even more than the educated Indian man 
would become the vehicle for spreading the knowledge acquired from 
Western sources m the homes of the people and so reviving the whole 
intellectual life of Indu as it had never been revived before 

After all it was their fnends the Indians who had the chief part to 
play It was according as they honoured their womoi and showed what 
they wanted them to be that the Iiuhan woman who loved her husband 
and her brother and father would stnve to get education But the 
Boglishwoman livmg in India also might play an important part if she 
would make herself acquamted widi the vernacular so that she could 
move freely in the Zenanas and have sympathetic fnendly mteroourse 
with the women who would surprise her by their response to genuine 
friendship 

Miss Walfoud said as <uie represestmg those who had gone out to 
South India to do educational work tbeir difficulty was to know what 
Indian parents did want Unfcxtunately she felt that there was not a 
growing deare for education She had bemi amcmg Hindus for 
twenty live yean, and she could not say th^ bad increased the nuoiber 
of schools They had opened schools in some parts and closed schools 
m others, and the numbers would be about the same In Tinnevelly 
amongst the Hindus particularly amongst the hi^ castes th^ had not 
managed to keqp the schools beymxd the Foutdi Standard, and if any 
body oould tell her what means they ought to take to make their educa 
tMD attractive she would be very grateful Her eiqieneiioe had been, 
in dealmg wiA village cfaildien, that unless Aisy gave them something — 
such ns dolls, iot instancfr^Ht was very difficult to get them to learn 
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She often folt verj mudi discouraged f they hed trained teachers^ 
pahaps not die ideal teachers but oo&scientioui girls irbo had been 
trained and who were the good of their people but it was 

always a difficulty to get Hindu children to school and if anyone could 
help her to solve that problem she would be deeply grateful There 
was a new mission college started m Madras— the United M i ssi on a r y 
College— and another one which the Government had started just befwci 
so that they really had two colleges in Madras The great difficulty die 
bad always felt was bow to make primary education what the people 
required She only knew of one school in the Tmnevdiy district where 
th^ could get the children to ^ up to the Seventh Standard and that 
was dime with the greatest difficulty 

Mr CoLDSTaEAK said it was with great pleasure he had heard the 
Ludhiana College alluded to If there was one kmd of female educa 
tion in India which was pre-emintfitly necessary it was medical educa 
tion For medical training women were required who were highly 
educated because to undergo medicsl education with advantage 
students must have had previously a thofoug^y good general education 
Besides the Hardmg Memorial Oillege at Delhi and the Women t 
Chnstiao Medical College at Ludhiana a female Medical College had 
been or was about to be started m Madras Too many of them India 
could not have coosidermg its great need of women doctors Male 
doctors were often not allowed to practise anmigst the wonuaa and it 
was sad to think that at present only those two or diree collies wme in 
existence I With reference to what had been said about the Kumaird 
Wamea s Collie at Lahore it might mterest them to know that one of 
the pnoapal posts in the school was occupied by a young Panjabi lady 
There was no feature in Indian life which had dianged so rapidly as 
the education of women and he hoped the cmisiderable progress would 
go DO mcreasmg (Hear hear ) 

Mr Finoz said he would like to say a few words with regard to the 
inquiry as to the best way of making female education attractive to the 
Indian female and indeed remarks had been made about Indians wish 
uig to get some prues or dolls beftne they would go to school The 
reascm was that the people could not afford the fees at the school and 
that was why th^ hesitated before they sent their children to sdiool 
People forget when rommenting on Indian education from the English 
fjomt of view that wealth m this country is about ^£30 per head $n(.i 
that of India about sys Education here is compulsory and m India 
It IS not for the simple reason that our Government is oomparatively 
poor and can t afford such a great expenditure in the face of other and 
more piessmg wants Why the hi^r classes hesitated was that m all 
the missionary sdiools great stress was laid on religious education, but 
if they went to any of the Govemment schools no religioD was caught 
there, and to an Indian, religioo was more even than life itself If the 
Govenuneat only devoted more attention to the desires of the people 
there wmild be no reason why the Indians should not flodc to the schools 
They must first of all assure the people not only that their education 
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would be looked after but their religion If that was (kme there was 
no reason why they should not be successful With regard to the Queen 
Mary School there were Mussulman, Hindu and Christian teachers and 
religious classes for sJl the children separately and if education was to 
be made popular the first thing was to pay special attention to their 
religious ideals No country had ever made progress unless it bad pro* 
gressed on its own national Imea azul naunnai language whereas in India 
the native children before they could sign their own names were taught 
m English DOG dog means Kvtta On the contrary they should 
attempt to teach them m their own language Very few English people 
really devoted much time or attentum to learn speak or write books m 
the Indian language It is a deplorable fact that Indians educated m 
the West if they write a book wilt write it in a foreign language for 
getting the fact that that language very likely already possesses a better 
written book on the subject The first consideration was to teadi the 
children in their own language and not talk to them m English because 
they could not understand English (Hear hear ) 

The Lectuus m reply said she was very conscious of the oousstons 
m her paper particularly with regard to medical education and the work 
of missionaries but the subject was a very wide one and it had been 
necessary to cot out a conaideiable amount of matter m order to keep the 
paper withm bounds 

To treat the subject adequately it would be necessary to devote a 
separate paper to both medical edwation of wcanen and the work of 
missionaries m ^omen s education m India Her original mtention had 
bees to deal with the higher educatum of women only and with that m 
view she had written to the principals of all the important schools and 
colleges for information regarding each institution A number of replies 
had been received but the bulk she was afraid were at the bottom of 
the oceao She wished to draw attention to the new movement for the 
higher education of women m India It was very unportant and would 
have a considerable influence on the future of India She felt that the 
potentiality of the movement was not fully realized and that the present 
policy of latsstz f&ire was a dangerous one The presence of young 
wmnen students m men s colleges without any sort of femmme super 
vision was undesirable and caused not only difficulties with regard to 
discipline but a painful shyness in the more sensitive girl students The 
opponents of women s higher education m India based their objections 
mainly on two grounds — ^the fear that Indian women students might 
mutate militant suffragists and that they might be affected by the sedi 
tion (Hon Sec Unrest ) which had crept into some of the men s 
colleges With regard to militancy it was true that the maat; of English 
women students were suffragists hut not militant suffragists The 
mental disaplme of college training made law breaking distasteful 
With regard to unrest its entrance mto men s colleges was mamly due to 
the want of mtunate relations between staff and students Under the 
emsting circumstances there might be some danger of the women students 
being affected but Indian women are very Ic^al by nature, and if they 
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irere taken into lesidoitial colleges staffed by uromen the affectionate 
jelatioDS wbtch wmtld oertainiy be estabhshod betnreea etudeats aad 
teachers would leave bo room foe political unrest. CHear^ bear ) 

Dr John Pollen m moving a hearty vote of thanks to the Chainnao 
and tbe tecturer said that be had been asked by Sir Arundel Arundel 
to express his regret at ixM being able to stay to the end of the meeting 
in order to have the pleasure of heanng Miss Ashworth but he had 
entrusted to him the duty of thanking her for her paper and also of 
thanking the Chaiiman for his kuidness m occupying the chair at a 
moment s notice He (Dr Pollen) had his own views about the educa 
tion of vomen in India but be feared they were so ht^lessly heterodox 
that It would hardly do to give diem full expressioii on tbe present occa 
s]<xi He had always held that as thmgs were m these modem days 
the women of the East m nearly evetydung that toudied distinctive 
womanhood were better educated than their sisters of the West and he 
thought this was indicated m the simple manner the hair was dressed 
and the graceful way in which Che bead was covered by the daughters of 
the Orient Could anydiing be more charming than the Greaan sym 
metry of the Indian san ? He would not allude to the sesthetic curves 
and folds and other graces of femmme attire m India as compared with 
the shortening skirts and high heeled sheeplike leggings of the West for 
comparisons were odious But he thwght m matters of dress the 
educanon of Eastern ladies was more complete and restful than was con 
monly recognised Mias Ashworth had however dealt with her subject 
most admirably and Sir Frederick Eely had thrown a flood of light on 
the various questions raised He bad much pleasure m moving a vote 
of thanks to the lady lecturer and chairman 

Colonel McAim seconded tbe propontion which was put to the meet 
mg and received with applause. 

The Cbahoun suitably replied cm bdialf of bunself and die lecturer 
and the proceedings temuoated 
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china IN ENGLISH LITERATURE • 

By G Currie Martin m a , b d 

Were one to ask the ordinary educated Ei^hshman or 
Englishwoman for references to Chma in English literature 
they would probably be exhausted by two well-known quota 
tions, one from Tennyson and one from Dr Johnson 
Batter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay f 

This in Itself betrays an ignorance of the land to which the 
poet ref^ for it obviously did not enter into his mind that a 
real ' * cycle of Cathay * only amounted to sixty years In the 
second, China is nothing more than a geographical term 

Let oheecvadoa with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Pern % 

Were the person interrogated to »tend his definition of 
English literature so as to include Ammcan, he might quote 
to you Bret Harte s " Heathen Chinee/' and who knows 
how much influence that amusmg set of verses has had on 
the mind of the average man m giving him altogether erro- 
neous ideas about the inhabitants of the Cdestial Empire ? 

‘ The smile that is childhke and bland " is supposed to 
lie a charactenstic expression of the wily Onental, who hides 
under that cloak all sorts of subtleties and chicanenes which 

* A paper recently read before the China Society at Caxton Hall 
Weetminster Dr TimoHiy Richard in the chair 
t Lockaley HaU 
i The Vauty of Human Wuhee. 
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are destined to ruin the prospects of the trustful Westoner 
He knows nothing of the rehabihty, honourable deahng, and 
pledged word of the Quoese gentleman He is unaware of 
what a Qunese lawyer once told us from this platform — that 
the fhin****^ did not require written receipts and elaborate 
systems of law until they came into close contact with 
Western civilization I remember dining with a lady on 
the eve of my iowmey to China some years ago, and she 
expressed great wonder that I should visit such a country 
On my asking why, she replied * Oh, I should hate to go, 
for I should expect to be murdered in my bed every night V* 
One would have thought ons such experience would suffice 
but the mental attitude betrays the distrust that arises from 
Ignorance 

Yet, as I hope to show, Enghsh readers had comparatively 
httle excuse for their lack of knowledge, for there has existed 
for centuries m their own language very ^cellent accounts 
of that land, and very just estimates of some of the finer 
qualities displayed by its inhabitants This paper is a mere 
ballon dtssat, m order to stir up interest in a subject not 
hitherto examined, and incite some members of this Society 
better qualified than myself to make fuller investigation 
1 wish I could claim for the father of English poetry a 
knowledge of China, and an attempt on the part of him 

Who left half tcdd 

The story of Camboscan bold * 

to familiarize his countrymen with the wonders of Cathay 
In spite of the efforts of Professor Skeate to prove that 
Chaucers Squires Tale is indebted to Marco Polo, I 
feel constrained to say that more careful and impartial study 
has forced us to abandon that idea There were other 
accounts of what seemed the mythical wonders of these far 
off lands that with far greater probability furnished our 
poet with the foundations of his tale 
Neither can we any longer claim Sir John Mandeville as 
the father of English prose The real author of that book 
* Sliltoa 11 Peiueroso 1 xxo 
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IB almost eertasnly Jean de Bourgogne, and hia sources Fnar 
Odonc and others, whom he unbiushmgly pli^anzes having 
probably never gone farther than the Holy Land on his own 
account The English version of the work, originally written 

in French, exerted a strong mfiuence on English prose for 
five centimes, and the version made about the year of 
Chaucer's death famibsmed Enghsh readers with the mar- 
veihus nmance of the East He tells tales of the court of 
the Grand Cham and Prester John and of those other 
islands (for everything is an island in these far Eastern 
lands) whither one must sail from Venice or Genoa As 
Miss Greenwood * says of him, ' This greats than Defoe used 
before Defoe the art of introduong such httle details as give 
to fiction the appearance of penonal recollection He had, 
moreover skilful devices for creating the feeling of reahty, 
the wonders he relates are sometimes accounted for by what 
appears a rational cause touches of cnticism or personal 
reflection contradict the supposition of simplicity, with 
equal arcumstantial gravity he describes the trees which 
bear boumbe or cotton, and those which bear the very 
short gourds which when npe, men open and find a httle 
beast with flesh and blood and bone, hke a httle lamb with> 
out wool He ' improves his authorities Thus where 
Odonc says the hangings of the Great Cham s court were of 
red leather Mandeville descnbes them * as of panther skins 
as red as blood He had the qualifications of a good 

journalist, and had an excellent eye for a telling phrase 
He has an air of dealing faithfully with his readers for he 
writes He that will trow it, trow it, and be that will not, 
leave For I will never the latter tell somewhat that I saw, 
whether they will trowe it or th^ mil He has boundless 
stones of adventures that remain untold We can well 
believe it, if many emanated from his own brain But he 
will not queer the pitch ” f<^ subsequent adventuroa, 

* wherefore/' says the gallant knight, " I wiU holde me 
stiUe ’ 

* Casnb Hist of Eng Lit voL ii. cliap u. 

2 E 
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Aiready tzav^los had been busy m these far Eastern 
lands — Odonc of Poideaone (1330)* ^om I have already 
mentioned^ and others more famouSi mcluduig the best 
known of all, Marco Polo The latter is particularly poor 
in his accounts of rhmn prop^, but in one or other of the 
Talons of his book was doubtless known to many English 
readers, and anyhow, tales from bis pages would be widely 
familiar 

It IS, therefore, surpnsing that among the great Eliza* 
bethans we ha\e no more frequent reference to Cathav 
In the splendid verse of Mariowe s Tamburlane the Great 
we look far it in vain In his sweep of the world and his 
grandiloquent speeches as to what he has or what he longs 
to conquer, Cathay is never mentioned yet the colour and 
splendour of it would have suited his genius — ^had he only 
known 

Why did not Shakespeare, with his umversa) mind 
and gift to turn all things to account, discover some of 
China s secrets ? One can only suppose that m spite of all 
that had been written no traveller had told anythmg of 
China 8 history, and there was no dramatic situation for him 
to dioose How many magmiiceDt Imes might have been 
added to Othello s speech had he only taken him to far 
Cathay As it is, the inhabitants of that land were for 
Shakespeare only synonyms of cheatery and chicanery 
Oh, the pity of it I 

In the * Merry Wives ' * Page and Ford discuss FalstafF 
Ford 1 will seek ogt Falstafi 

Page I never heard such a drawimg affecting rogoe 
Ford If 1 do find it— well 

Page 1 will not bebeve such a Cataaaa tbongh Uxe priest o the 
town commended him for a true man 

Falstaff as a typical Chinese is too ludicrous for words ! 
Again, in " Twelfth Night ' f Sir Toby Belch m the hour 
of revehy cnes out ** My lady's a Catalan, we are pohti- 

* Merry Wme Act IZ Sc. i 148 

f " Twelfth Night, Act IZ Sc di 80 
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dans, Mabndio'^ ft Pe^-RaoMcy* and * Htne mcny men 
be we/ ’* the context provtsg^ the contenqptuousaess of the 
reference 

Had Spenser known of the nches of the land, we had 
surely met it in the * Faery Queene * Once he seems all 
but on the verge of the discovery * 

Bat let that maa with better eense adviee 
That of tile wocld least part to us is red 
And daily how through hardy ea te r pma e 
Many great Regions are discoverdd 
Which to late age were never mentioned 
Who ever heard of tii Indian Peru ’ 

Or who m venturous veassl measurdd 
The Amaaon huge nver now found trew ’ 

Or inutfoUest Virginia who did ever view ? 


The hour was at hand when that new knowledge should 
be within everyone s reach These were the days of the 
Elizabethan voyagers, and once, at least, Drake himself 
came into touch with a Chinaman This was dunng a visit 
to the East Indies A Chinese refugee b^ged Drake to 
take him back to hia own land, but the Commander was not 
prepared to go so far The Chinese listened to all Drake s 
adventures * with the utmost attention and ddight, and 
baving fixed them in his mmd” we are told, “ thanked God 
for the knowledge he had gained f 
There was one that has been termed ' the busiest mole 
that burrowed beneath those infionate lawns * In a 
century of the creative gemus of such diverse men as Mar 
lowe and Nash, Sidney and Raleigh, Drake and Bacon and 
Donne, he steadfastly fulfilled the office of an editm, second 
to none m the modest virtues which should adorn it, yet 
confident of the loftiness of his ideal and the significance 
of his self-imposed duty He produced what Froude calls 
' the great epic of modem England ” This man , was 
Richard Hakluyt " In his rectory at Wethenngsett, when 
he dosed his study dow on Suffdk he flung opoi his wmdow 

* Faery Quaeae, Book 11^ lotrodoctioa. 
t Johnson, Life of Brake 
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to CatiuQr/** wiitffs the aathor of iht most neent study od 
fais great book, and he thiu brought the magic losion near 
to his contemp<»anes The “ Voyages " is a wondecful 
book-<<occ8sionaliy dull and stow, but ever leading us on by 
Its vistas of wido* honzcms, filled with dramatic madents, 
coloured with all the glory of East and West, for m these 
pages the^ inseparably meet Nothing comes amiss to him, 
and in his fine English he translates the monkish chronicle, 
the Romanist missionary, or the pages of Marco Polo into 
that Iivmg tongue that was being moulded into incomparable 
majesty under the hand of his contemporary, William Shake- 
speare Haklujts multifanotM nches filled over into the 
hands of another and younger c/eigymao, Samuel Purchas, 
who styled the five folios he produced Hakluytus Post- 
humus, or Purchas his Pi^;nmes The g^>od man tells 
us that he never travelled more than two hundred miles 
from his two Essex livings, but he loved his work, and 
though he has httle discmmnation, he has preserved for us 
much valuidile matmal, often doubling his predecessor's 
but at the same tune giving us many new sources 
of mformatiOD From these two storehouses Englishmen 
learned much, and might have learned far more Their 
modem sunqituous editions give us no excuse for leaving 
unexanuned the nches they amassed Purchas himself has 
a pertinent passage in one of ha numerous quaint editonal 
notes which even now, after three hundred years, has its 
sting of truth ‘ And so he wntes, * has it fared with 
all Tartarian and Chme5aan afiairs, of which we had so little 
knowledge as of Tamerlan, further than terrors of Tartanan 
armies and some m^’s special occasions and travels have 
given us light Even the sun nseth in those parts whiles 
It IS not day Ixeake with, us, and bath attained almost his 
noon point before we see him and worthy we are to abide 
in a black mght of ignorance, if we welcome not what light 
we can get (if we cannot get what we would) frmn so remote 
an East To reconcile all doubts is for me too hard a 
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tarice, because Cataia sad Chaa sre evea stiU beDOtfated, 
aad leawe thar tumrsn pcr pkt x e A ^ Umj of w -have 
crossed ia tfae hxxvuy of the Ssfaman e a pa s s these lauds once 
traTCvsed m far nume arduous faihKm hy those eaily pioueen 
We have books wn ttcn for our mAractiOD by men and 
-women who have spent thev kves m Chma, bat we Tcsnain 
Ignorant still, and perplexed by Eastcn problems, and oiai^ 
of those who live within her own aties ue blind to the 
nches and wealth of su^estion at ther own doors I For 
the early seventeenth century there was much excuse, but 
for the twentieth little save indolence and mdifierenoe ! 

Let us now turn to a bnef examinatrao of some of the 
nches contained in the pages of these two writers drawn 
from contemporeiy nanatives Hakluyt, for exazz^ie, gives 
a picturesque dialogue pnnted at Macao m 1590,! which 
presents a wonderfully accurate picture of China as thm 
known, and many of the n^es 1x1 their quaint spelling are 
perfectly recognizable It consists of fifteen provmceB we 
are told, among those on the coast being Coantum, Foquien, 
Chequun, Nanqum, Xantum and Paqum, while among the 
inland ones are Xiensi, Xansi, Suchuon, and Junan The 
Chinese Wall 1$ described for us, and we are also told how 
densely populated is all the land The distmction between 
what the author terms ftt ekeu^ and ht«n towns is deariy 
given The soil is descnbed as fertile, die air wholesome, 
and the whole kmgdom at peace Great stores of silver, 
gold, silk spices, cotton, and porcdam are everywhere to be 
found The system of graduation is explained, the love of 
Ut^ature, the method of Government postal arrang^ents, 
and the variety of religions It is an illuminating document 
As we turn over the pages we find u Caspar da Cruz's 
‘ Treatise on China a wonderfully fftgrmating picture of 
Canton, sduch in many of details would stall serve as a 
good account It is possessed of ** very strong walls, very 
well m»3e, «nd of a good height, and to the sight they seem 

* P orcto zl 399 The quotshona from Hakluyt and Porchas are 
ti» MacleheWa EdMlcn, and ladies w«l gw* Tefonooee 

t HaUusrt vt. 348 ^ j Porchaa xi 474 if 
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almost new, being i,8oo yean since they were made, as the 
Chinese did afiBrm They are ver> dean, without any cleft, 
hole or nft, or anything threatening rents Some ci us who 
know the city might have other views about the next passage 
to be quoted, but one must remember that the conditions 
of our city streets in the Western world at that time doubt- 
less left much to be desired, and China ought well show to 
advantage by contrast “ All the streets and traverses are 
well paved, the pavements going along the houses (whatever 
that may mean t) and lower in the middles for the course 
of wat^ The pnnapal streets have triumphant arches 
which do cross them, high and very well made, which make 
the streets very beautiful and enoble the city 

The houses of the common people in the outward show 
are not commonly very fair, but within are much to be 
admired for commonly they are white as milk (the wnter 
must confess he has not seen many Chinese houses to which 
this epithet would apply I) that they seemed hke sheeted 
paper They are paved with square stones along the ground 
of a spanne little more or le^, they are dyed with vennihon 
or almost blacke The timber is all very smoothe and even, 
and finely wrought and placed, that it seemeth to be all 
polished or dyed or m white, and some there is m white so 
fair and pleasant to the sight, waved Damaske-like as it 
were gold, and so bright that they should do it injune m 
paintmg it ’ The next desoiption might have been written 
yesterday It is very populous and the people so much, 
that at the entering of the gates on the Riverside you can 
scarce get throi^h Commonly the people that goeth out 
and in doe cry and make a great uoyse to give place to them 
that came burdens ’* 

The travella^ is a native of Pc^ugal, and notes that the 
pover^ is not so great as in his own country, nen* the con- 
ditions of the worker so trying ** Idle people,*’ he affirms, 
be mudi abhorred m this country ” Anoth» of his 
zemailB we know to be true, thoi^h we wiU not pursue him 
with his proof of it—- our own recollection of aty and country 
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smeUs m China will suffice to make us ^ee “ There is 
nothing lost m this country, be it never so vile ’ 

He has great admiration for the Chinese carrying chairs 
— \ehicles doubtless familiar to him m the West, but appat^ 
ently, from his admiration for them, the Chinese vanety 
excelled those winch he knew at home The chairs have 
a little window in each side very fair with a net made of 
ivory or of bone or of wood, through the which they that 
go within doe see on the one side and on the other of the 
street without being seen ** 

We have heard that the tncks of butchers and poulterers 
which he mentions are not unknown in China at the present 
day * There are infimte swine which is the flesh they 
most love — that it may iveigh more they fill it first with 
meat and drenk, and the hens to make them wugh the more 
they fill theme likewise with water, and their crops full of 
sand and other thmgs “ The modem method of incubators, 
he asserts, was not unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer 
though one he names is extremdy primitive, and 1 fear be 
IS altogether drawing on his imagination, or has been fed 
up with fabulous tales 

In summer laymg 2,000 or 5,000 eggs m the dung, and 
with the heat of the weather and the dung the ^gs are 
hatched In the wmter they make a hurdle of canes very 
great upon the which they lay this great number of eggs, 
under the which they make a slack fire, continuing it of one 
sort a few days till the eg^s be hatched ’ 

He IS greatly interested m Uieir method of rearing ducks, 
and has quite a pleasing picture of the daily scene, as well 
as a description of the wild fowl, which remains as one 
of our own most vivid recollections of travel on the 
Yangtse 

After it IS broad day they give them a httle sodden nee 
not till they have enoi^h , when th^r have given it thmn 
they open a door to the River where is a Bndge made of 
canes — and the noise they make at their gomg forth is 
wonderful to see than goe tumbling one over another for 
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th« ^jnat abua 4 iuiee laf tiiem, «od the time ttn^ take in 
going out They feed all the day until night among the 
fields (rf nee Those which are owners of the shipping doe 
reoave a fee of them that own the fields for letti^ them 
feed m them, for they doe cleanse them» eating the grass 
that groweth among thm When night cometh th^ call 
with a little taber, and though they be m sundry Barkes, 
every one knows their own by the sound of the taber, and goe 
into it, and because always in tune some remayne without 
that come not in there are evoywhere many flocks of wild 
ducks and likewise of geese 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, which he 
accurately desenbes 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that penod were supmor 
to those of Europe and the lines which follow must recall 
to many here days of travel over mountam and valley when 
these same ways were trodden, and the beauty of many 
kMidy spots disclosed To me there was alwa>s a poetry 
m these paved ways of China, which countless multitudes 
had trodden They had something of the marvel of the 
Roman roads, but one felt they were not made pnmarily for 
military purposes, but for bade and peaceful mtercourse 
This IS how our author desenbes them 
* In all the mountains and hills where there are ways 
they are very well made, cut with the Pick-a^, and paved 
where th^ are needful This is one of the good works of 
China and It IS very genial in every place of It Many 

hills are cut in steps vmy well made 
Fmally he is brought in touch with a novelty which is 
evid^tly not much to his liking * He (the Chinaman) hath 
8 custom to offer m a fine basket one porcelain with a kind 
of dnnk which they rail cAa, which is somewhat bitt^, red, 
and medicmai, which they are wont to make of a certain 
conooctiOQ of herbs somewhat bitter What would our 
good Portuguese have said could he have had a vision of the 
tmiie ii^ien men and women aU over the world dnnk that 
same hitter, red, and medicmai ” dnnk, not only with 
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de!i§^t, but I0119 for it, li it u withhdd, and the attempt to 
abohsh ** aftemooB tea *' might eod ta a revdution ? 

Surely the nert Btatemeiitr~the last [ have time to quote 
from hif fascmating record — is an inference, not a statement 
of what he had seen ' There are some Chmaes that weare 
veiy long nails, of half a quarter and a quarter long which 
they ke^ very clean, and these nails doe serve them tnsUad 
of tk$ sticks for to sai wtikal 

These nch stores did not seem to be drawn on to as great 
an extent as we ^ould suppose by subsequent vmters It 
IS brue that Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd references to Quna m his ‘ Anatomy " He 
praises them for not allowing many bachelors to live m their 
midst He quotes the Jesuit father Ricaus (apparently his 
mam authority) on that flourishing Commonwealth of 
China He is full of admiration, as we shall find Thomas 
Carlyle was at a later time, of their method of choosing 
magistrates Out of their philosophers and doctors they 
choose magistrates their pubhck Nobles are taken from such 
as be moraltlsr nobiles, virtuous noble, nobihtas ut ohm ab 
officio, 9IOM a nahtra, as m Israel of old, and thnr office was 
to defend and goyem their Country in war and peace, not to 
hawk hunt, eat, dnnk, game alone as too many do Their 
Loysii, Mandinm, literati, iicentiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth, are tbor Noblemen only thought 
fit to govern a state He quotes a Chinese proverb to 
the effect that they have two eyes, Europeans one, and the 
rest of the world blind He makes numerous references to 
their prospenty, customs and superstitions 
Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir Thomas 
Browne wnting " The Chinese, who live at the bounds of 
the earth, who have admitted little communication and 
suffered successive incursions from one nation, may possibly 
give account of a very anaent language, but consistii^ of 
many nations and tongues, confusion, adrmxtton, and cor 
niption in lei^h of time aught probably so have crept in, 

* Anat of Uel Part n Sact. ul Mem. u. 
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as, without the virtue of a cozomon character and lastly 
letter of things, they could never probably m&ke out those 
strange memonab whidi th^ pretend, while they still make 
use of the works of their great Confuaus many hundred 
years before Chnst, and in a stfies ascend as high as Pon* 
cuus [P^ Ku] who IS concaved our Noah ' * This sentence 
18 as involved as Sir Thomas s often are, but we can gath^ 
from it that he has some hope of discoveni^; in Chma the 
ongin of language 1 

Our second great national poet John Milton did not allow 
China to go altogether unnoticed m his ^ic He has a 
metaphor descriptive of the issue of sin and death from the 
mouth of Hell, and dnving thither all they met 

As when two polnr winds blowing advene 
Upon the Cnmiaa Sea, togeUier dnve 
Uonntains ol ice that stcqi the way 

Beyond Petsora eastward to tiie nch 
r^+UaiMn coaat ^ 

In the vision granted to Adam from the highest hill of 
Paradise we have a gorgeous passage of magmficent names 
in which occur these hues 

Hu eye might there command wherever stood 
City oi old or modern fame the seat 
Of mightiest empoe from the destined walls 
Of Cambafai seat of Cathawn Can 
And Samarchand by Oxus Tenure tbrmie 
To Paqnin of Suumn kings and toence 
To Agm and Labor Gnat MoguL X 

And one further reference shows he knew httle about the 
solidity of Peking carts 


On the barren plains 
Of Sencana, where Chineses dnve 
Witii sails and wmd tbeir cany waggons f 

Among MUton’s prose works is a Brief History of Mus- 
CDvia,” m the preface to which he says *' What was scat- 
tered m many volumes, and observed at several times by 

• Of Laagnsgsa. Works, iv p xp? (ed. 1835) 
t Paradise Lost, % PandiseL^ si 387^? 

f Paradise Lost id 438 
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witnesses, with no cursory pams I laid together, to save the 
reader a far Itxiger travail of wandenng throu^ so many 
desert authors who yet with some delight drew me after 
them, from the eastern bounds of Russia to the walls of 
Cathay ” When we turn to the chapter that deals with 
Cathay we find that he is soldy dependent on Hakluyt and 
Purchas for his mformation 

These quotations show that what Sir R K Douglas wrote 
was true All the names which had been made familiar 
by Marco Polo were exchanged for modem forms Cathay 
Cambalec Campsay Zayton and Chiukalan had become 
China, Peking, Hangchow, Chmchow, and Canton, but it 
was some considerable time before it was goierally accepted 
that the Cathay of the fourteenth century was identical with 
China, and even as late as the seventeenth century map* 
makers laid it down as a country lying to the North of China ** 

None of us wiU have forgotten our childhood s memories 
of the great romance written early in the aghteenth century 
by Darnel Defoe Robinson Crusoe, ’ and we shall remember 
that towards the end of that book the hero finds his way to 
China and visits Nankii^ and Peking Defoe is evidently 
not favourable to the Chinese, and writes of them m a very 
insular and parochial spint What are their buildings 
he insolently cnes,* to the palaces and royal buildmgs of 
Europe ? What is then trade, to the universal Commerce 
of England, Holland, France, and Spam 7 What are their 
Qties to ours, for Wealth, Strength, G^ety of Appard, nch 
Furmture, and an infini te Variety 7 What are their ports, 
supphed with a few Jonks and Barks, to our Navigation, 
our Merchant fleets, our large and powerful Navies 7 Our 
City of London has more Trade than all their mighty £m* 
pire But the Greatness of their Wealth, their Trade 

the Power of their Government, and Strength of thor Armies, 
IS Surpnsmg to us, because, as I have said, considering them 
as a barbarous Natum of Pagans, httle better than Savages, 
we did not eipect such things among than, and this is 
* ** RofainiQo GroMw. Farther Adveatnres epMd pMm 
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indeed tlie Advnnti^ with which nli their Gieataess and 
Pow^* » rqneseBted to us, otfaefwise it is m itself nothn^ 
St sU ** Here is no sjrmpathy, and therefore no insight, 
and It may be that such writing on Defoe’s part, in a book 
so popular and so widely read, may have had a laige share 
IB cneatisg common misconceptions that are current about 
China to this very day StiU worse fidlows “ I saw and 
knew that they were a contemptible Herd ax Crowd of 
Ignorant sordid Slaves, subjected to a Government qualified 
only to rule such a people His picture of the Qiinese 
gentleman is a homble caricature and there is only one 
curious and mteresting mcident — that of the house “ plais- 
tered with the earth that makes Chma ware On the out- 
side it was perfect white, and painted with blue figures, as 
the large China ware m England is painted, and hard as if 
It had been burnt * Walls and floors within woo of tiles, 
the figures on udnch were exceeding fine indeed with ex- 
traordinary Vanety of Colours mixed with Gold and 
after all, the Roof was covered with Hies of the same, but 
<A a deep shtmng Black * Perhaps it was of some such 
house that our Porti^ese fnasd was thinking in his de- 
scnption quoted earher in this paper 

A very different atmosphere surrounds us when we come 
to tbe gentle humour of Oliver Goldsmith Here, for the 
first tune m the middle of the eighteenth century do we find 
a gracious and imagmative use made by an English literaiy 
man of his knowledge of China In the '* Qtizen of the 
World tbe lettm are supposed to be wntten by a Chinese 
philosopher, who was a native of Honan ‘ The Chinese 
says Goldsnuth, ‘ are always concise so is he they are 
simple, so IS he the Chinese are grave and sententious so 
IS he ' And then wiHi a quaint turn, laoghuig as much 
at faimsdlf as the Chmese, he adds, ' But m one particular 
the resemblance is peculiarly striking — the Chinese are often 
dull, so IS he 1 ” 

There ave many iky faite at tbe general English igawance 
of the ooimtzy, while they boast themselves of theur know- 
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ledge they speculate much on the antiquities of the country, 
though they know httle of its present condition A con- 
temporary letter of a Mr James written m 2756, to 2 >e found 
in NichoUs' Literary Illustrations, ' gives proof of this 
This gentleman had met the Chinese Ambassador and goes 
on to write of the people as follows * Their antiquity makes 
them a proper study of an umversal Antiquary What I 
have read of them shows that they are descendants of Noah 
and his wife after they came out of the Ark, and that they 
are the hkehest persons in the known world to read the 
Hieroglyphical Signatures of Thebes and Egypt not bea^ 
used to read by an alphabetical character, as the maTiner 
was m more enhghtened later days ” 

Goldsmith makes much fun of such learned tnflmg ui his 
pages, thus ' Fohi and Noah are the same person, smce 
they have each four letters, of which two are the same 
Fohi had no father, and Noah s was presumably drowned 
in the flood, which amounts to the same thing in the end, 
therefore they are identical We have quotations from 
Confuaus and Menaus, and tales of China, like that of the 
truth telling mirror of Lao The Chinese philosophy is 
pictured in a pleasmg and gracious way, and he is allowed 
to cntiaze and satirize the foibles of English soaety, at 
least as much as Englishmen do those of his own land 
In Gibbon s Decline and Fall ’ there are several refer 
ences to Chma, but to one characteristic paragraph I may 
be permitted to devote a few moments In discussmg the 
trade between China and Rome and the silk brought to the 
West from that land he says I reflect with some pain 
that if the importers of silk had introduced the art of print 
ing already practised by the Chinese the comedies of Menan 
der and the entire decades of Livy would have been perpetu 
ated in the editions of the sixth century A laigy view of 
the Globe might at least have promoted the improvement 
of speculative science, but the Christian geography was the 
surest symptom of an unbelieving mmd The orthodox 
faith confined the habitable world to ons tempyate zone. 
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and r^resented the earth as an obI<mg surface, four hun** 
dred days^ journey in length, two hundred in breadth, en 
compassed by the ocean, and covoed by the solid crystal 
of the firmament Here is a generous recognition of 
what international intellectual intercourse might have accom- 
plished had the West only sought to draw wisdom from 
Onental spnngs In another of his wntings Gibbon eulo- 
gues the family of Confuaus, which he reckons the most 
lUustnous in the world “ In the vast equality of the 
Empire of China the posterity of Confucius have maintained 
above 3,300 years this peaceful honour and p^etual sue 
cession The chief of the family is still revered by the 
sovereign and the people as the lively image of the wisest 
of mankind In the gmeral turmoil of a few years ago 
It was at least rumoured that the then head of the family, 
living in a very humble position in Peking, might be made 
head of the Chinese State 

In this rapid survey we come next to William Diwpfu* in 
whose poems we find two casual references to things Chinese 
In the Progress of Error occurs the following couplet 

Goqi<»nis «iis abdomiDout and wan 
Like a &t squab upon a Chinese fan 

and in the Epistle to Joseph Hill " the lines 

Once on a tune an emp er or a wise man 
No matter where in China or Japan 
Decreed that whosoever shoald ofieod 
Against the well known duties of a friend 
Convicted once shoald ever after wear 
Bat half a coat and show his bosom bare 
The punishment importing this no doubt. 

That all was naught within and all found out 

There is no need to enlarge on Charles Lamb s dehghtful 
Chinese fantasy on the discovery of roast pig but m Leigh 
Hunt s * Wmrld of Books ** there u an interesting and 
curious pas.3^1^ * Chma sir, is a very unknown place to us 
— in one sense of the word unknown, but who is not mtimate 
with It as the land of tea, and chma, and kotous, and pago- 
das, and mandanns, and Confucius, and conical caps, and 
* Bury'i £dn iv 534 
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people witii littie names, httle eyes, and little feet, who sit 
in little bowers, dnnkll^; little cups of tea, and wnting httle 
odes? The Jesuits, and the tea-cups, and the novel of 
Ju Kiao-Li have made us acquainted with it, better a great 
deal than xnilhtms of its inhabitants are acquainted, fellows 
who think It in the middle of the world, and know nothing 
of themselves With one China they are totally unacquainted 
•—to wit, the great China of the poet and old travellers, 
Cathay, the seat of Cathaian Can the country of which 
Anostos Angelica was pnncess royal Ves, she was a 
Chinese, the fairest of her sex Angelica 

We remember that Colendge, wntmg in 1 797, founded on 
an imperfectly remembered s^t^ce in Purchas his fragment 
of " Kubla Khan 

lo Xaaadtt did Kabla Khan 
K atatcly pLeastnrekLouiB decree 
Where Alph, the sacred river ran 
Throagh caverns measureleaa to man 
Down to a smiless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round 
And there were gardens tmght with sinnous nils 
Where blossomed many an uicense-beanng tree 
And here were foreata ancient as the hills 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery 

In Byron s “ Don Juan " (xu 9) we have 

The ship 

From Ceylon, Inde far Cathay unloads 

One other poet, Thomas Moore, derives a line from these 
same Qimese beauties m the couplet 

Ftoni Persian eyes of full and fawn like ray 

To die small shot glances of Cathay * 

But our great poets have not yet turned to China for 
inspiration What would not Browmng have made of it I 
How wonderhil would have been some parleyings with 
certain people Chmese, some monologue of a great sage, or 
some dramatic inadent in Chinese history t One would have 
£ivQi a great deal to possess Brownu^^'s analysis, 0 ^ , of 


• LaOaRookh. 
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the soul of the Empress Dowager The mscrutal^ nature 
of much m the deepest Chinese character it would take a 
masttf like him to unravel 

In Carlyle s ** Heroes ’ we find him sympathizing with 
Chinese methods as if they at least had ventured on Plato’s 
plan of making longs philosophers and philosophers kings 

The most interesting fact/* he says, ** 1 hear about the 
Chinese is one on which we cannot arrive at clearness, but 
which ountea endlesa cunosity even in the dun state, this, 
namely, that they do attempt to make their Men of Letters 
their Governors ! Thera does seem to be all over China 

a more or less active search evsywhera to discover the men 
of talent that grow up m the young generation These 

are they whom th^ try first, wheth^ they can govern or 
not And surely with the best hope, for they are the men 
that have already shown mtellect Try them th^have 
not governed or administered as yet, po'haps th^ cannot, 
but there la no doubt th^ have some Understandmg without 
which no man can t Surely there is no kind of govem> 
ment constitution, revoluticm, social apparatus or arrange^ 
ment, that 1 know of in this world, so promising to one s 
scientific cunosity as this The man of mtellect at the top 
of affairs this is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, 
if they have any aim And now China is trying the ex- 
penmoit with more vigour and, let us hope prospect of 
success than ever before 

Among the ** Imaginaty Conversations ' of W S Landor 
IS to be found a very long one consisting of eight audiences 
between the Emperor of Chma and his Ambassador, Tsmg 
ti The latter bad been sent to Europe in order to find 
some zealous religious bigots who might sow dissension 
among the Emperor’s oiezmes, the Tartars 

The description given of En^and is very severdiy satirical, 
but we do not find very much about China, save by way of 
contrast, as when the Emperor asks him to amuse the 
children with part of his adventures, but adds, Piythee 

* On Harocs The Kao as Han of lettos 
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do not relate to th«n any act of intolerance or inhumanity, 
the young should not be habituated to hear or see what is 
offensive to our nature and derogatory to the beneficence 
of our God '* The ^ole dialogue is well worth study 
De Quincy wrote a pamphlet m 1857 in support of the 
war against Chma, which is ^1 of the most atroaous mis* 
statements and prejudice The following sentence will 
suffice 

“ In the case of Chma this apostrophe, Tht nahons hate 
thee / — ^would pass by acclamation, without needing the 
formahty of a vote Such has been the mhuman insolence 
of this vilest and silliest among nations The adjectives 
could scarcely have been worse chosen 

As 18 the case with our great poets, so with our great 
novehsts — no one has taken China for a background, or has 
endeavoured to interpret to us Chinese thought and life 
Obviously the long and intimate connection of India with 
England gave that land a better opportunity but China 
awaits, m the realm of fiction, her equivalents to Kipling, 
Flora Annie Steele, and other lesser Ughts Japan has been 
more fortunate than she Mr Putnam Weale has blazed a 
trail in ‘ The Human Cobweb,** The Etmial Priestess, 
and ‘ The Unknown God ’ In these books there are some 
very hving descriptions of things Chinese, and the reado* gets 
memorable pictures of the great scenes in Peking and on the 
Yangtse The atmosphere is often correct, but th«'e is no 
real insight into Chinese character, or any settu^ forth of 
all that IS most beautiful and wcxtby m the life of the land 
A great novel revealing to the Enghsh people something of 
the heart of China would be one of the greatest gifts that 
could be bestowed upon us * 

Dickotis only once descnbes a member ci the race in a 

* By a tufioSs cctoadonce Jirat m titese pages were beiflg written 
there came into my hands a novel by an Americac writer (A H Fitch) 
uder rile title The Breath of the Dtagm, wUch cooee nearer what 
I h|^ dedred to see than any otiier book I know It gives a good account 
^|»s under tiie Empfess Oounger and ahaost nS ^ ^luaetets and 
tod^ts move in Chmem aad not in Westvn cmlea. The book Is a 
proof <4 what can be done and a promise ^ more perfect attaiammt 

VOL. XL 9 V 
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filthy opium d<a in the opening chapter of £dwui Drood '* 
Thackeray, so far as I know, touches it not at aU, save m 
trifling verse u the ballads, which may form an amusing 
interlude 

A TRAGIC STORY 

There lived « sage la day* ci yore 
And he a handeome pig tail wive 
But wondered much and eomwed more 
Because it hung btiund him 

He mused upon this curious cas^ 

And swore he d change the pig tail s place 
And have it haaging at his lace 
Not dawgiiwg there behmd him 

Says he Uic mystery I ve found 
1 U turn me round — he turned him round 
But still It hung bdund hwa 

Then round and round and out and m 
All day the pusiled sage did spm 
la vain — it mattered not a pm — 

The pig tail bung bdund him 

And Tight and left and round about 
And up and down and m and out 
He turned bat still the pig tail stout 
Haag steadily behind him 

And though his efforts never slack 
And though he twist, and twirl and tack 
Alas 1 still fsithfui to his back. 

The iitgtiA hangs behind ban I 

If this seems to any learned readers too frivdoos, it 
scarcely needs to be pomted out that such a poem easily 
lends Itself to vanous forms of allegoncal interpretation, 
which 1 shall leave to their mgenuity to discover I 
In John Stuart kCll's famous essay " On Liberty,’ m 
addition to two or three passing ref er en ce s to China, he has 
one rather significant passage in vduch he does justice to 
that as “ a nabon of much talent, and, m some 

respects, wta wisdom, owu^ to the rare good fortune of 
having been provided at an early period with a partaeularly 
good aet of customs, the wrrk in some measure of men to 
whom even the most enh^tened European must accord, 
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under certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso- 
phers *'* Further, he praises thor faculty for impressing 
their best collective wisdom on the community but in thus 
attempting to mould all on one pattern he sees the fatal 
weakness of the method, and warns his own coimtrymen 
against copying so dangerous a rdgtme 
Books on Chma and Chinese a&irs, accounts of travel in 
China, studies in her literature and ideas have been written 
in ever increasing numbers within the last century, but 
what among them wiU be reckoned as permanent additions 
to English literature it is, happily, not for me to deade 
(Th^ latest and by no means the least significant is from the 
pen of our learned and versatile president of this afternoon ) 
Many of the ablest have been wntten by members of this 
Soaety, and it would not be fitting to appraise them amongst 
ourselves Curiously enough the only English poem known 
to me that is really interpretative of China is wntten by a 
man who, so far as I know has never visited that country 
Happily, he is still living and his messages are full of stimng 
thoughts and energizing power to those who receive them 
In his volume of poems entitled Towards Democracy * 
Edward Carpenter has given a marvellous picture of that 
land, and has sought to bnng it nearer to the imagination 
and heart of the English people It was wntt^ in the year 
1900 1 cannot quote it all, but miougb, 1 trust, to show 

you Its power Carpenter generaUy wntes in the manner of 
Walt Whitman, and he does so here 

Far u the interior oi China, 

Along low lying plains and great nvers valleys and by lake-aideB and 
far away up into hiUy and even moontainooB regions 

Bdiold I an pcqnilatioo rooted in the land rooted in die 

clan and humly 

1116 meet prodnetive and stable the whole Eaxdi 

A ga r den, one say—a land of nch and tecberchS of nee 
and tea, and silk, and sogar and cotton and oranges 

Do yoD see it ?— atretching away endlessly over nver hnes and 

and the gende nndnlations of the lowlands, and np ths eecarpmenle 
of t h e bighiTT 


* J S MiS) On liberty ' chap ill 
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The innaourable patchwork of enltsvatioa tiie po^inaat rerditte of the 
Tonng rice the aoohre green of orange groves the hoes of feeap 
dinibe well hoed and ehowtag the bare earth beneath the poUard 
mulberries the plots of cottoo and maixe and wheat and yam 
sad clover 

The bttle brown and green tiled cottagM with spreading recurved 
eaves the clomps of feathery HamVirM> or of sugar canes 
The endless silver threads of imgatioB-caiials and ditriies skirting tiie 
hills to scorw and haadieds of milea tier above tier and serpen 
tuung down to the lower slopes and plains 

• • • • « 

The endless hills and cascades flowing into pockets and h<^ows of 
vwdure and on fields of steep and plain 
The bits of (tick wild wood left here and tiiere with the angles of 
Buddhist temples projecting from among the trees 
The asalea and rhododeodnm bushes and tbs wild deer and pheasants 

The sounds of music and the gcmg — the Sinfa sung at eveDtide>-^nd 
the air of contentment and peace pervading 
A garden you mi|ht call the land to its wealth oi crops and flowers 
A town almost to its population * 

The poet then g^oes on to descnbe its condition, rooted 
in the family, touched but lightly by Government and by 
religious theorizing 

By the way of abject common sense they have sought the gates of 
Pacadae and to found on human soil their City Celestial * 

Then he concludes 

And this IS an outlme of the natKm which the Western nations would 
fom remodel on their own lines 

^nie pynumds standing on their own apexes wanting to overturn the 
pyramid which raets four-square on its base I 

The general outcome of this examination of our literature 
IS to display the poorness rather than the richness of its 
acquaintance with Qima, and the strange lack of apprecia* 
tion on the part of literary interpreters of the wonderful 
store of material that lies ready to their hand They have 
enough history description, and translation to supply them 
with a background on which their im^mation may work, 
even without a visit to the magical land itsdf But what a 
land It 18 ! Soon we ^all not be able to find medievalism 
anyvdiere as we can there Even now, I suppose, things are 

* China, 1900 
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altering -with such rapidity that it is not easy to do it so well 
as SIX years ago 

With what marvellous pictures are our minds stored who 
have seen it all 1 Those great street scenes m the crowded 
cities , the vast grandeur of Peking, the sunrises and sunsets 
on the stupendous Northern plain the nights in the court 
yards of inns, with Rembrandt hke effects of hght and 
shadow, and the weird su^^tions of it all, as if somehow 
It called up famihar scenes out of our own past 
Then the scenery of nvers, lakes, mountains beautiful a 
thousandfold more than we had dreamed Visions abide 
with us of aty fronts almost magical m the semi-darkness, 
their sordidness kindly hidden, and only their majestic gran 
deur and impressiveness revealed of exquisitely situated 
p^odas and sleepy temples of noble vistas over wild moun> 
tain raz^s and brooding plains 
And then the people — th^ endless fascmation , their 
sterlmg qualities of character their patience their frequent 
brilliance their courtesy, their depths of possibility Oh, 
if one had only the power to set it all out in poetry, fiction, 
or drama, so as to touch one s country men and womm 1 
And to think that so many judge Cbma from some play of 
the class of ‘ Mr Wu, or from the miserable creations of 
Chinese scoundrels in popular books of detective stones ! 

What 18 probably wanted, more than anything else, is an 
interpretation in English poetry or fiction &om the pen of a 
Chinese author who knows his own people, and can enable 
us to see into their souls We eagerly await the day — surely 
not far off — ^when someone from Chma will do for his people 
what Rabindranath Tagore has done for India 

If the practical outcome of this paper could be that we 
should arouse some of our friends who have the real hterary 
gift to turn to China for their next subject, or if some of us 
who possess that gift would so use it, we might be rendering a 
sploidid service to the cause of mt^iational fellowship to 
the upbfc of the whole world and to the best interests of 
that land and people which, next to our own, some of us here 
love best m all the world 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

The CsAiKMAM (Df Timothy Richabd) haring expressed hu 
liig;h appreciation of the paper 

Mr Geokgb Jamzesoit n^e to propose a very hearty rote of 
thanks to the Lecturer With great industry he said Mr Martin 
had trarelled through the whole range of English literature and 
culled from it here and there extracts bearing on China The paper 
began with an account of how certain interesting tales of China had 
been preserred to ns. In the Elizabethan period when great com 
merctal and mantime development was proceeding after the dis> 
coreiy of the New World and the road to the Far East when 
trarellers were bnngmg back stones of distant lands it so 
happened that there was a quiet clergyman Imog m Suffolk 
who although he had never made a voyage in his life» was 
interested in the voyages of others He gathered round him 
these travellers and got them to tell him their stories and to lend 
him their ships togs Thus he collected stones of the whole 
world among which a few referred to Chma In that way refer 
eoces to China were preserved which otherwise would not have 
been available and Hakluyt s accounts were fortunately free from 
a great deal of the imagination which charactenzed o^r wnters 
descnptions The speaker considered that Caspar da Cnizs de 
scnption of Canton was still a very good one recalling scenes which 
were familiar to most of them That incidentally was another 
source of information which by the industry of this unpretentious 
clergyman had been preserved But subsequent authors did not 
know much about Chma* nor did take the trouble to inform 
themselves for the next hui^red years or so The majority of the 
wnters who had touched upon the subject of China bad given an 
ounce of fact for a pound of fancy In the case of Milton, for tn 
stance following upon that magnificent description of Satan's 
voyage through Chaos and Darkness when finaUy he reached the 
nm of the new boro world, the poet likened him to a vulture find* 
mg his way from the Far North to the plains, 

"To gorge the ffesh of lambs and yearlmg kids 
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but on his way lighting 

" On the barren plains 
Of Sencana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light 

If by Sencana the poet meant the Ordos Desert he would not have 
been far out, but he would not have found many ** Chmeses** there 
Besides he seed not have gone all the way to Hindustan os the 
fertile plains of China the vulture would have found prey enough to 
batten upon With regard to Colendge it was true that Khubla Khan 
had a summer palace m Shangtu but as for Alf the sacred river 
and so on he tlmught that was all fani^ This was one of the many 
instances of fact and fancy bemg together as occurred m so 
many references to Chma 

Dr Lionel Giles the Secretary of the Society endorsed what 
Ur Jamieson had said in praise of the lecture and seconded the 
vote of thanks He said he agreed with the Lecturer's favourable 
estimate of Goldsmith s " Citizen of the World It deserved to be 
much more widely read than it was at present though rather for 
the purpose of studymg English manners and customs of the 
eighteenth century than of obtaining correct information on China 
There were some amusing blunders For instance the name of the 
hero, Lien Cht Altangi, was an impossible compound "Lien Chi'* 
might perhaps pass muster as a real Chinese name, but why tack 
on the Turkish ** Altangi " > the oaths he swore—' Head of 

Coofuaus” Sun of China — and the way he addressed his fnend 
— O Fum, thou son of Fo "—were Onental perhaps but certainly 
not Chinese. Then there was the Chinese bnde who spoke of going 
out shopping with her mamma, and purchasing nbbons from a 
female milliner 1 There were also several saymgs of Confuaus in 
the book which would not be found m the Chmese Canon. With 
regard to Dickens Mr Martin bad stated that the only reference 
to China was to be found in the openmg chapter of Edwm Drood.” 
That was not quite literally correct although to all intents and 
purposes it was true It might interest Mr Martin to know that 
the hero of Little Domt was stated to have spent more than 
twenty years m China. Arthur Qenoam the gentleman m question 
was one of those colourless nonentities whom we find serving as a foil 
to Dickens more highly coloured creations As to his havmg been 
m China at all we must simply decline to believe it Not a smgle 
reminiscence of that wonderful country or her no less wonderful 
people escaped his lips from the first ppge to the last Dr Giles 
went on to say that hts real purpose m nsmg was to bring to the 
notice of those present a small book published m the reign of Queen 
Anne, in 1711 entitled "An Account of the Trade in India," by 
Charles Lock3rer " India * vms a vague term applied m those days 
to the Far East generally and that was perhaps Ae reason why the 
work seemed to be so little known to students of China Two chap* 
ters were taken up almost entirely by a description of Canton and 
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It appeared to be the most excellent account that had been produced 
up to that date or for as long as a century afterwards The follow 
ing paragraph seemed to confirm Caspar da Cruz's description of 
the whiteness of the walls of dwelling honses there 

Papfred "Instead of white Washing they cover the 

Walls of their Chambers with a sort of thm white Paper which the 
Stationers paste on. for a small matter it looks very well but will 
not last” 

The following further extracts might be mterestiag 

Cafttox— The City Wall is of Stone to a great thickness, very 
high and fortified with Guns and Outworks at irregular distances 
The Guns are mariced with China characters whence I doubt not 
of their being made here they are about 8 or 9>Pomiders some 
mounted on short Carnages, others without any some very much 
Honeycomb d and all out of order 
Pood — Rice IS their general Diet which they shove out of small 
Bowls so greedily into their throats that tis impossible for them 
oftentimes to shut theu Mouths. They are likewise fond of several 
Kmds of Meat that we think but one Degree better than Poison 
Dogs Cats, Rats, Snakes and Frogs are Daintys the last bear 
almost double the Pnee of other Flesh in the J^zars Rats 
are good meat to unprejudiced Eaters Snake-Broth is very nour 
ishing to sick Persons but for Dogs and Cats I can speak nothmg 
experimentally 

Frmifs — ^The Fruits they abound m are Oranges Water Melons, 
Limes Pairs, Red Plumbs Fine Apples Plantains Bonanos Ches 
nuts Pumplemusses and m genera! whatever the most fertile Parts 
of India produce only coconuts and Palm Fruit they want The 
Piimplemus is like a pale Orange contains a substance much like 
It and is five tunes as big Some have white and others red cloves 
within, but the Colour makes no Alteration in the Test 
Tartars and Cktnsse — I could see no Difference m the Men of 
those I^ations They are of an equal Bulk and Stature and so well 
alike ui Features, tlut tho 1 was 5 months among them I could 
not distinguish one from another by his Face 
Plays — ^Their finest Plays are but Sadness well acted nor would 
a Stranger thmk their best Suii^g any other than artificial Crjnng 
for thQT raise and fall their Voims m such harsh squally and un- 
grateful tones, that there is neither Head nor Tail to be found In it 
Their Plays are wholly Tragick acted by Eunuchs with great Fas 
Sion, and are entertaining to Stningers tho they know nothing of 
their Language for there is something of Novelty in every Act 
which Gesture alone very agreeably imprints m our Minds 
Manners —The better Sort of People are Civil and Complaisant 
to Strangers but the Commoiulty often Rude and Troublesome 
When I have been buying of Toys m their Shops of which heiw 
are such Variety, that a Man cannot tell when he hat all, the Doors 
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m an instant liave been throng'd with a larger gazing Mob^ than in 
London attends the Morocco Embassador They are here cmller 
than at Amoy where I have been told the Boys often throw Sticks 
and Stones, and otherwise insult Europeans without Correction 
from their Parents 

Dress —The Tartars oblige em to shave their Heads all but 
about the breadth of a Crown where the Hair is carefully preserved 
to be plaited, and hang like a Whip down the Back The longer 
this is the more Beauish they are counted therefore they often help 
It with Art 

The Beaus or Men of Dress are never compleat without short 
Boots on made of quilted Sattin with Soles an mch thick no Heels 
and a fine Border on the Tops Nor do they ever go abroad with 
out Fans instead of Canes in their Hands which has given Birtii to 
a Saying frequent among them the Tartars came on them with 
Swords when they had nothu^ but these Womens Weapons to 
oppose them with thereby justly attributing their Subjection to 
their Effeminacy When they go abroad in Winter they keep their 
Fingers warm with live Quails instead of Muffs 

Laneems — In the Feast of Lanthoms I counted seven Hundred 
in one short Street some of them were very large with little ones 
hanging round them, like a Paper Hen and Qnckins m a Fanner's 
Hall and others in such figures as their Fancys lead them to I 
know nothing but the Candles di Cheapside, on a Rejoycmg Night 
comparable to it in England. 

Mosquitoes — Muschetcs, or Gnats are so plenty in the Summer 
that what with their Bitmgs and Mosick, it is a bard matter to sleep 
among them Gauze curtains are a mean defence and smoking the 
Rooms signifies nothing so that the only Remedy is Patience per 
force. One thing is remarkable m them they dont disturb their 
old Acquamtance half so much as new ones who in the monung 
will be as spotted as if they had been ill of the Small Pox when 
others of a longer Standmg m the Country shall not bare a mark 
about them. 

The Chairman observed that he took it they had already thanked 
Mr Martin for his lecture They ought also thank Dr Giles for 
the excellent appendix which he had given them. He would like to 
congratulate Ae Society on the work they were domg As the 
Japan Soaety had resulted in an aSiance between Great Britain 
and Japan so he hoped that at no distant date the China Society 
would result tu aa alliance between Great Bntain and China. 
(Applause) 

Mr Arthur Diosy referred to the honour which bad been done 
the meeting by the presence of Dr Timothy Richard. He need 
say no more than that AJl who had the mterests of China at heart 
knew what Dr Timothy Richaid s name meant to China what he 
had done for China, and what he was still doing 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND THE NEAR EAST 

A Traveller ur the Balkahs 

I * TuHcejr, Greece and the Great Poven^** bj G P Abbott LmdM^ 
Rob^ Scott 7 * 6d net 

j < A Ride through the Balkaai ** bf Agnei Ethel Coomy London 
Robert Soott $%. net 

As a person who has endeavoured to make a somewhat 
careful study of the conditions prevailing to that part of 
Europe about which these two books are wntten it has 
always struck the present wnter that among the consider 
able Dumber of persons who have travelled in the Near 
East there are but comparatively few who have grasped 
the real meaning of what they have seen and beard It is 
therefore a matter for great satisfaction to hear from the 
pen of a distinguished publicist like Sir Martin Conway 
who provides a charming introduction to his daughter's 
book* that “ such persons have no power of sight in the 
presence of the Parthenon they behold only so much 
masonry They have no mental vision to thrill to the 
exquisite beauty of those stones or to apprehend them not 
as m the mere for^round of to^lay, but far off down the 
long avenue of the centuri^ in the great dtsunce where 
the heroes dwell To see anything you must bring with 
>ou the special power of sight and insight that is demanded 
by the particular object 

Though this woiid hunous explorer proclaims that the 
traveller father of a travelled daughter has to obey orders — 
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to supply a demanded introductton— and that the responst 
bility lies where the order emanates, m this case that 
responsibility will certainly not be one to weigh heavily 
upon whatever shoulders it may rest Indeed whilst the 
most important function of a modem preface may be merely 
to explain the objects fcK* which the book has been written 
and to state the manner in which the information has been 
acquired, the ' reflections ” of Sir Martin Conway are so full 
of reality, and his daughter s volume is so fresh and atirac- 
tive, that It can only be to the great credit of both 
parties that there was such a volume to be introduced and 
such a bom essay writer to introduce it For example 
he tells us, with a truth which can only be understood by 
those who have experienced it that till you come where 
you have to sleep upon the ground you are not really free 
of the bondage of the crowd To mount your horse in 
the morning, with all your goods upon a beast of burden 
and only rough tracks or none to follow and not to be sure 
where you will And shelter next night-~that is freedom 
especially if you ate without a camp or equipment and must 
rely upon the bospiuluy of a simple folk living in pnmitive 
fashion And, again there att few sights more pathetic 
than that of an ageing individual, some mao of business 
who has worked hard and made money and at last taken a 
holiday with wife and grown up family and launched forth 
to see the world How it bores him 1 He has no eyes to 
see It with The eyes he might have had have not been 
developed, and now it is too late to develop them 

Mr Abbott s and Miss Conways books are entirely 
different in their objects their scope, and their contents 
But none the less the two volumes have certain points in 
common To begin with they are both wntten by com- 
paratively young people-^young, suitably educated young 
to whom as Sir Martin Conway says, the outlandish world 
opens Its arms and its heart What is even more im 
portant bo^ the authors whose works are under review 
have been able to see, to hear, and to record, things which 
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migfht well have escaped the notice of othm possessed of 
equally iavourable opportunities. And, lasdy, judging from 
what they each say and from the way in which u is said 
our author and authoress, who deal with entirely opposite 
sides of what is more or less the same question, have 
carried out their respective works in a manner which proves 
that they are unconventional people desirous of acquiring' 
information and of imparting it to those who know the 
various Balkan peoples only by newspaper repute and as 
kind of halfcivilixed persons, violent, dangerous, and 
untrustworthy 

Mr Abbott s volume which he aptly describes as ‘ A 
Study in Friendship and Hate,* is made up of two sections 
more or less equal in length The first deals historically 
with the attitudes of the Graat Powers towards Turkey 
and the second relates to the different rdles of England 
France, Russia, Germany and Austria, towards the Greeks 
and towards Greece. In each case the subject m question 
IS very ably reviewed and the whole book is written and 
presented to the public with a care and a skill which must 
make it a valuable work of reference to those desirous of 
studjing the numerous questions with which it deals. 
In fact, as a general criticism it may be said that the 
references are so copious and the authorities quoted so 
numerous that the reader seems constrained to recognize 
his Ignorance and to feel be may indeed live and learn 

Whilst the whole volume proves that Mr Abbott is a 
student of and authority upon history, it is obvious that to 
the everyday man the ac^Hints given of more modern 
events are the parts of the volume of the more intrinsic 
interest It was therefore quite natural for the author 
to devote chapters respectively to France and the Turks, 
Russia aid the Turks England and the Turks, the 
Germanic Powers and the Turks, and then to summarize 
what took place after the outbreak of the war in one ^ort 
diapter called ** Turkey s Choice. These ch^>cers, which 
coostitiite a summary of the relations existing between 
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the Povren and the Government of the Sulun from the 
sixteenth century up to the present day, are full of attraction 
to the ordinary reader as well as to the student But in 
justice to the public, and especially to those who have not 
been able to follow the trend of European events it must 
be pointed out that almost throughout the whole of his 
volume the author has little that is good to say of 
Russia and Russian policy in the East, and that he finds in 
the Franco Russian Alliance and in the Anglo-Russian 
Entente the reasons for many of the events which led up to 
and resulted in the policy adopted by Turkey after the out 
break of the war 

In dealing with the problems which confronted the 
Ottoman Government between August and November, 
1914 Mr Abbott explains the reasons which caused the 
Porte to vacillate and finally to adopt a choice which he says 
came about m strict accordance with the law of causation 
The author sees and visualizes the position, as a student 
IS entitled to do from the Turkish point of view But 
whilst, if he has once decided to deal m detail with the 
<}uestion during the war no cmnplaint can be made against 
Mr Abbott for raising points possessed of a bearing upon 
the then existing situation in my opinion the author (it 
m^ed hardly be said unconsciously) appears to make almost 
too many allowances for a Government which has not only 
thrown in its lot upon the side of our enemies, but which 
has already been responsible for many a disaster to its own 
people For obvious reasons, therefore, I do not prc^ose 
here to follow Mr Abbott into details and I would only 
'^^uote as a single pass^^e referring to our seizure of the 
two Dreadnoughts, built for the Ottoman Government 
-directly after the outbreak of the war Mr Abbott 
says 

She [Germany] hastened to turn our gratuitous blunder 
to account by filling thegs^ left tn the Ottoman Navy with 
units from her own fleet (the Goshen and the Breslau more 
eban made up for the loss of the SnUau Osman and the 
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Reskadu) and presented to the atarviog State the where- 
withal to pay Its officials their long-overdue salaries ” 

The manner in which in this case we executed our 
undoubted right of taking over, in tune of war, any battle- 
ship in process of construction in this country, and the 
fact that no adequate steps appear to have been taken to 
explain our reasons and rights to those who had subscribed 
money to defray the cost of building these ships are open 
to the most serious criticism But to speak of the adoption 
of a necessary and entirely desirable measure (even if it 
were earned out in a wrong way) as a ** gratuitous blunder 
IS almost as unjustifiable as it is incorrect to say that the 
Goeben and the Breslau more than made up for the loss of 
two first-class better armed, and more modem warships 
than even the Goeben 

In my opinion the section of the volume dealing with 
Greece is more interesting and even better done than that 
devoted to Turkey This is partly the case because the 
subject is smaller, but pnnapally because the author is 
obviously stiUtniore at home in Greece than in Turkey 
But here again ]<^itiiiiate as are many of his observations 
upon die conduct and management of the Allied policy 
at Athens, Mr Abbott loses no opportunity of making 
excuses for and presenting in the most favourable light the 
attitude of a ruler who to say the least of it, is not possessed 
of fiivourable sentiments towards the Allies Indeed, be 
his jostificatioo what it may, the author, whilst recognizing 
the ability and patriotism of M Venizelos, clearly indicates, 
though he does not say, chat he thinks m a military ques- 
tioa the Greeks have been nght m being * disposed to let 
themselves be guided by the judgment of a soldter rather 
than by that of a layman, however clever 
In the ordinary way an author js^ of course, entitled to 
form and to present his opinions to the public as may seem 
to him to be desirable There u, therefore, no reason, and 
there m no qiaoe here, to cnticize or to approve of the 
vanoas points which are made by Mr Abbott m the Greek 
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section of his volume In the opinion of the present writer 
It IS, however, desirable to allude in two instances to the 
manner in which facts of enormous importance are treated 
In dealing with the special rights of the " Protecting 
Powers in Greece Mr Abbott may be correct in inferrmg 
that, when these rights were actually invoked by the Allies 
the policy of the King was supported by a large majority 
in the Chamber — a majonty, however obtained simply 
because M Venizelos had prevented his supporters from 
taking any part in the election of December 1915 But if 
a point IS to be made of this at all and if the attitude of 
the Allies is to be criticized in this respect particular stress 
should have been laid upon the fact that, had they been 
utilized at the proper time, the rights of England France, 
and Russia as the Protecting Powers’ of Greece were 
amply sufficient to compel the King to govern by consti 
tutional methods Thus m 1832 Greece was placed * under 
the guarantee of the three countnes In 1863 it was agreed 
that she should form * a monarchical, independent and con- 
stitutional State. * Again, when it was arranged at the 
same time that the Ionian Islands were to be united with the 
Hellenic kingdom, it was settled that these islands were also 
to be comprised in the above mentioned guarantee. Once 
more, in 1881, when the frontiers of Gr ee c e were greatly 
extended it was expressly stated that the inhabitants of the 
then new Greek territory were to enjoy exactly the same 
civil and political rights as subjects of Hellenic ongtn.’ 

In dealing with Graeco Serbian relations Mr Abbott 
says * Repeated assertions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing her treaty with Serbia imposed upon Greece no 
obligauon legal or moral It was a purely Balkan arrange- 
ment, providing for no complications outside the Balkan 
area.* The first and obvious answer to such a sweeping 
assertion is that, if this be the case, it seems difficult to 
understand why the Greeks did not immediately publish 
the terms of the treaty itself Moreover, unless that 
document expresidy provided agmnst emUuU 
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tks Baikam arsm^ it cannot fati to have come into operation 
directly SeHua was attacked by Bulgaria, and as soon as 
Serbia (or her Allies) arranged for the contingent which it 
agreed should be forthcoming from her side in case of the 
advoit of circumstances necessitating the enforcement of 
the arrangement In short whatever may be Mr Abbott s 
sources of information, the present reviewer is inclined 
rather to accept the opinion of Mr John Mavrogordato, who 
in the course of an excellent article in the Edsnlmrgh 
Rtvuw for January 19x7 quotes M Maccas as his 
authority for saying * that until August, 1915 the validity 
of the defensive alliance between Greece and Serbia m the 
case of a Bulgarian attack had never been so much as 
questioned even by the most fanatical opponents of 
Venirelos ’ 

To summarise, it may be said that, whilst Mr Abbott has 
written without regard to war conditions— conditions which 
may or may not render it undesirable to express an opinion 
upon or to examine events the full consequences of which 
are still unknown — the earlier portions of Turkey Greece 
and the Great Powers are so carefully and well done that 
this volume must remain a highly impoitant work for man> 
a day Thus, although many readers may regret that the 
author did not either content himself by bringing his 
account only up to the outbreak of the war or else postpone 
its publication until after the declaration of peace there can 
be no fair minded critic who will fail to recognize that Mr 
Abbott has treated an all important subject in a manner 
which could not have been attempted by a man who was 
not 0W coaratU with the history, the potaics, and the prob- 
lems of the ever vexed Near Eastern Question. 

As may be inferred from the title and subtitle *■ A Ride 
through the Balkaiis--^on Classic Ground with a Camera,’ 
Mm Conways book contains, not an account of Balkan 
pcditics, but rather a description of the things which she 
actuatty saw dnni^ a journey made m the spring of 1914* 
The mithofeok who went out ** to pursue a very definite piece 
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of archaeological work so to speak broke loose from her 
fetters, and instead of confinit^ herself entirely to archae- 
ology, subsequently made extended journeys m areas which 
had then recently been the scenes of war It is perhaps 
this veritable strike ” — this mental insubordination — which 
makes Miss Conway*s book so attractive for unbound by 
any conventions and unhindered by any fears, this young 
lady and her friend E , ventured to do and to say things 
which would have been impossible for a resident or a person 
possessed of a recognized position m countries where uncon 
ventionality la not appreciated 

From Athens the travellers went to Constantinople 
Here the authoress imbibed the true spirit of the place 
recognized the fascination of the Galata Bridge and 
realized that Santa Sophia looks far more beautiful as a 
mosque than it could do as a Christian church During 
their stay in the Ottoman Empire Miss Conway and her 
friend went from Constantinople to Brussa and t avelled 
with the Turkish ladies, both by train and boat and were 
surprised at the way they smoked in public They saw an 
elderly woman sitting in the women s part of the train pull 
aside the curtain dividing her from the men get a light 
from a male cigarette and relapse into veiled seclusion 1 
Such a sight, which can hardly typify the conduct of the 
Moslem woman even under the most modern of Young 
Turkish Governments must have been an experience 
almost as exceptional as was that of these European ladies 
when they were conducted mto the male portion of a 
Turkish bath at Brussa ' 

During a brief visit to Salonika Miss Conway found out 
that no Bulgarian was then allowed to land in Gr^k 
territory — a condition of things which here as elsewhere, 
led to a very thorough search of baggage lest she might be 
a representative of that hated nauon in disguise From 
there she crossed the Gulf to Litocheri, and after making 
two extended tours m c^d Greece, finally landed at Prevesa, 
travdhng thence by way of Yanma to Santa Quaranta at 
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the tune of the involution in Southern Albania. During 
this journey, which was thus made at a very interesting and 
exciting period, the traveller had their breakfasts and their 
boots cleaned /or the expenditure of the large sum of three 
pence, studied and talked about the political situation and 
in a plutocratic manner hired a special boat to travel from 
Santa Quaranta to Corfu * 

Having passed Avlona and Durazro by night the two 
adventurers reached Cettmj^ where they attended funerals 
by day and sat in the cafds until long past midnight Clean 
as it was, they did not, however like the Montenegrin 
capital as well as either Yanina or Scutan In this latter 
city our former archaeologists become thoroughgoing 
politicians They talk of the situation with Colonel Phillips 
who did such excellent work as its Governor they tkscwer 
that the Albanians are the oldest race in Europe and that 
Scutan ought to belong to them they choose German as 
the language to address a sentry who turns out to be British 
and they attend an evening party at the English mess, 
where they meet (he representatives of numerous nation 
ahties then living on terms of perfect harmony, but now 
alas' either dead or else fighting as enemies in the bloodiest 
war the wodd has ever known 

The task the most difhoilt of accomplishment even by 
an experienced writer, is that entailed in the necessity of 
saying something new something interesting and something 
fresh about places and experiences which have already been 
fully described ' A Ride through the Balkans ' is 
apparently only Miss Conways second book, but the 
descriptions which it contains the atmosphere m which she 
sees things, and the knowledge which she brings to bear 
are so effective or so far reaching that her volume is either 
amusing or interesting from cover to cover 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

MoHAJoaiuNZfiic By Professor C Suouck Hurgxonje {PtUnam ) 

It IS a piece of good fortune for the English reader that this fmrk 
by an eminent Dutch professor one of the most competent edi^ais of 
Islam m Europe has made its appearance in the English language His 
writmgs have hitherto been printed either in Dutch Ftendi or German, 
and only two of them have been published m English translations The 
presoit work owes Us ongm to the fact that the author was invited to 
lecture on Mohammedanism by a Committee for Lectures on the History 
of Religioas iduch was fonned in America m 1S92 and has since thsU 
date selected various profetsore to deliver lectures on die religious systems 
that form thmr special study ui each case 
There are few authorities on Mohammedan questions that can speak 
with such accurate knoivledge of the literature of his subject and such 
intimate acquaintance with the living facts as Dr C SnourJt Hurgiooje 
Pn^essor of Arabic in the Umversity of Leiden and be represents a 
detached and impartial view of Islam such as finds httl& expression m 
English works on the subject We have plenty of attacks on this rival 
faith by Chnstua musiaiiaxtes and ccntxoversialiste and some apologetics 
by Muslim sudi as the Right Hon Ameer All or by partisans such as 
Professor T W Anudd (who comes in for some csstigabon in the present 
volume) or Mr $ H Leeder but die judicious attitude of die true 
scholar is little repcesented in Fn^b publicatioos Pn^essm* Snouck 
Hurgonje is a fanatic on neither side He expresses his belief in the 
smcenty of Htdiammed and coodemns as unjust the c^inion of those 
biographers who while they do not deny ^ obvxius honesty of his 
fitet visiQiu represent him in the second half of his work as a sort of 
sctor who played widi that whidi had been most sacred to him * on 
the other h^ he does not heaitate to cnhctie die ' vanoits weaknesaes 
which disfigured ditt great pereonahty ' In like manner be bolds a 
just mean between a alansb reliance on early traditioas and the extreme 
^^cptuism of sdiolars like Caetaiu and Laazsens who aeek to minimiae 
^ psn played by relignus conaidera&oof m the early days of Islam 
our author well says * However great a weight one may give to political 
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and iscton it was religion Islam whidi m a certain sense 

united die hitbeito hopelessly divided Arabs^ Islam which enabled them 
to found an OMxnious wt^national corotminity it was Islam which 
bound the speedily converted nations t^etber evot after the shattenx^; of 
Its political power and which still binds them to day when only a miser 
able remnant of chat power remaios 
Unlike many professors of Arabic m Europe whose knowledge is 
derived soJeh from books, Frofesstw Snouck Hurgionje has spent a oon 
siderable number of years m the East m 18S4 85 he lived few eight 
memths in Jeddah end Mecca and wrote a vivid and detailed account of 
the life of the holy aty not during the tune of pilgrimage as Barton and 
other travellers had done but under the nonnal ocnditions that prevail 
during the greater part of the year His botdc on Mecca thus supple 
ments that of Burton and contains a mass of infonnatioD not arressible 
from any other source , it gives a history of the Sbaitfs and their govern 
ment of Mecca a description of the daily life of the inhabitants in dieir 
aocial and domestic relations explains the organuatioai of the courses 
of study fallowed by the theologians and students and gives an account 
of the foreign residents particularly of the Javanese The Dutch 
Government reeognuing the difficulties connected with the administration 
of countries cootaining a large Mobasmiedan peculation appointed him 
their expert adviser on all matters connected with Islam with the title 
Advtseur voor Itdtmdicke Zaktn uid in a similar capaaty he is still 
attached to die Dutch ColooiiU Office The opportunities that stich a 
positioa afforded bun for acquinng infonnatKm enabled him to collect 
materials lor his great work on Adwh that Mdiammedan state in 
Northern Sumatra which has at mtervals given so mudi trouble to the 
Dutdi Government , this u the only work of hts that has been translated 
into English (London, 1906), with the eireption of his Holy War made 
m Germany which appeared shortly after the outbreak of the present 
war This is not the place to give a bibliography of the wmis he has 
written for the enlightenment of fats fellow countrymen suffice it to say 
that (bey are of esoeptiocud value co die student of Islam m die Malay 
Archipelago But he addrmses a wider audience 10 the articles diat he 
has omtnbuted from tune to tune to the Xevnt dt I Hutont dtt Rtigpons 
and to the Rtvut du Monde MuiuimaH — and in the work under review 
The reader may thus feel assured tbu when be takes up thu book, he 
puts himself under the guidance of a master of those who know ' 
the scope of the work embraces the whole Mohammedan period from 
the tune of the Pre^bet to the present day The first chapter deals with 
the origm of Islam and gives a careful analysis of the character and 
career ^ Mohammed oonsidered in tbe light of the most recent researches 
mto the sources for his biograpby Chapters II and 111 give a sfcetdt 
respectively of tbe religious and tbe political development of Islam , and 
the vedume doses widi a -chapter entitled Islam and Modem Thought 

in wfaKb there is modi to mterest die English reader, few the ]»oblem of 
bnngmg die vest Mohammedan populatuni under Bntisb rule mto line 
with the methods and ideals of modem civtluatioo is one of tbe most 
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difficult diAt Euglufa admmutraton have to deal with The author pasiea 
m review the various Mohammedan mstitutions that serve as obstacles to 
progress and mdicates the lines on which it is possible for each of these 
c^taclea to be overcome , he nghtl j puts aside the purely dogmatK part 
of such antagonistic elements as being of no greater importance than any 
other medieval dogmatic system that has its xmlhons of adherents m tlm 
Christian world The ritual laws create less difficulty m modem tunes 
than before now that there u no external compulsion under non Moham 
medan rule The perscmal law whidi permits polygamy and slavery no 
longer carries the same weight with Mohammedans themselves as it did 
ID the past and these two institutKXis are m no way mdispensable to the 
mtegnty of Islam as is shown fay *h^i* decay in self governing Moham 
merlan States of the present day The legal prescriptions concemmg 
Jihad the so styled holy war have already thrust into the back 
ground by the logic of facta and by the paasmg of political power m the 
world into the hands of non Mohammedan States The author finally 
makes an appeal which ought m meet with a generous response from 
r nghsb readers, for a sympathetic attitude towards the efforts which the 
fmer spirits m the Muslim world are making for reform England 
France Holland and ocher countries govemmg Mohammedan popula 
tions are all endeavouring to find tbe right way to incorporate their 
Mohjunmedan subjects into their own civiluation Both parties 

are almost equally concerned in the question whether a way will be found 
to associate the Moslun world to m^em civilization without obliging it 
to empty Its spiritual treasury altogether We can but hope that 

modem civilization wiU not be so fanatical against Mosluns as the latter 
were unjustly said to have been during the period of theu power If the 
modem world were only to offer tbe Mohammedacs the choice between 
giving up at once the traditions of their ancestors or being treated as 
barbarians there would be sure to ensue a struggle as bloody as has e\er 
been witnessed m the world It is worth while indeed to examine the 
system of Islam from this speaal p(Mnt of view and to try to find the 
terms cm which a durable modui menii might be established between 
Islam and modem thought He concludes with some weighty counsel 
which we ocanmend to the earnest consideration of English statesmen and 
all who are concerned with the Mohammedan world All agree that 
Mohamoiedans dismcliited as they are to reject their own traditioas of 
thirteen centuries and to adopt a new religious faith become ever better 
disposed to associate their intellectual social and political life with that 
of the modem world Here lies the starting pomt for two divisions of 
mankmd which for centuries have lived their own lives separatdy m 
mutual misunderstand mg from which h> pursue their way arm m arm to 
the greater advantage of both We must leave it to the Mohammedans 
themselves to leooocile tbe new ideas wfaidi they want with the old ones 
With whidi they cannot dispense , but we can help them m adapting their 
^ucational system to modem requirements and give them a good example 
by rejecting tbe detestable identifica&ao of pewee and right m politics 
whidi lies at the basis of their own canonical law on holy war as well as 
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at the bans of the political practice of modem Western States This is 
a work m whidi we all may collaborate, whateter our own religioua coo 
vKtian may be The pnaapal condition for a fruitful friendly later 
course td tlus kind u we make the Moslun world sn object of eon 
tmual serious mvestiganon u our mtellectual centres ** 

If a general criticism of Professor Snoodc Hurgrao|e s outlook may 
be tiered it would appear that ccniiderable as his acquamtsnce with 
Mohammedans is it does not seem to have extended to those Moham 
w*iU*** who m fflodem tunes have moat succesrfully assimilated the 
culture of the West — t g those Indian Mohammedans who are as much 
at home m the society of educated Europeans as our own fellow-country 
men Had the autto enjt^ed a more mtimate acquamtance with tlw 
more modem aad elevated type of Muslim culture he have taken a 
more hopeful view of the prospects of Mohammedan society But it is 
mteresting m this connection to cote what he has to say on the ovilmng 
influence of life under an ordered European government upon the most 
unpromising material Speakmg of the population of Hadramant m 
Southern Arabia he says that a poorer and more miserable population 
can hardly be loaagined the worst elements of the ^d Arab paganism 
hamper all moral and social progress the chiefs spend thar tune m 
ceaseless and tnhnwiaw vendettas snd the religious leaders are fanatics of 
the most narrow mmded and bigoted type chronic famine lesulting 
from the anarchy prevailmg in the country fwces many of the Hadramites 
to emigrate paiticularly to the Dutch Indies Now here though the 
Govenuaent has oever favoured them snd though they have bad to com 
pete with Chinese and with Europeans they have succeeded m mafcmg 
then positioa suflkiently strong Lsder a strong European govemmest 
they are among the quietest most mdusuious subjects all eammg their 
own living and saving somethmg for their poor relations at home They 
come penniless and without any of that theoretical knowledge or prac 
tical ^ill whKh we are apt to ccnsider as indispensable for a man who 
wishes to try his fortune m a complicated modem colonial world Yet I 
have known some who m twenty years^ time have became commercial 
potentates and even miliioiiaires * 

These words are an mterestmg commentary on the proclamation of 
Sir Stanlqr Maude at the time of the entry of the British troops mto 
Baghdad It is the hope and desire of the Bntisb people and the 
nauons m alliance with them that the Arab race may rue once more to 
greatness and renown »mnng the peoples of the earth Probably few 
persons who read this proclamatiOQ when it appeared m the English press 
know how much ground there is for entertammg such a hope and still 
fewer realise how far it is possible for the English people to co-i4>erme 
m the task of the r^neration of Mohammedan peoples To those who 
are mttrested m this important problem we would commeod die study of 
the present work 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

Fkok the GmJ TO Araeat By G E Hubbard (Edinburgh and 
London WilUam BlathtMod and Sans ) 

FsOK Moscow TO THE PxisiAM Goijr By Benjamin Burgei &&oie 
(Vew York and Londcm G P Putnam s Sans ) 

{Rmamsd by Z W Ktng ) 

These two boi^s both of which descnbe journeys m the Middle East 
undertaken before the war contain much that is of interest at the present 
moment We are all thinking just now of Mesopotamia and Persia and 
special oorresptmdents have told us something of the difficulties our troops 
have overcome on General Maude s victonous advance up the Tigris and 
dunng the pacification of Southern Persia under Sir Percy Sykes But 
the messages they have sent us are necessarily m the mam to 

nulitary operations The exigenaes of the cable do not admit of much 
descriptive detail and the reader must perforce construct his own back 
ground to the brief outline which his newspaper supplies If he cannot 
draw upon his own experiences hts best plan is to study the record of 
some recent traveller who has the faculty of conveying to others his own 
impressions of the country he has seen The authon of both these books 
possess that faculty but as their motives for travel differed their impres 
sions are naturally not the same Tbeir routes too supplement each 
other for they did not even cross the one leaving the Gulf up the Shatt 
el Arab the other reachuig it at Bushire One feature both botAs have m 
common and it is an important one for our purpose They are both 
admirably illustrated by photographs those of Mr Moore being paiticu 
larly good 

Mr Hul^iard s journey was of an official character for be accompanied 
the Commissiaa which delimited the Turko-Pernan frontier m 1913 14 
The t^ject of the Commusion was to settle all pmnts of uncertainty as to 
the frontier which had given rise to continual friction since the earlier 
Commission of 1848 In recent yeare Turkish violaticaiB of Persian tern 
tory had been frequent in the north and after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement they became matters of cosuem to Russia as well as 
to the mjured patty a Turkish force on one occasion commg mto col 
lision with Russian garrison tro^s m Aaerbaijan Thmgs became worse 
ID 1913, with the weakening of the Persian Constitutumal Government and 
Bntish and Russian mediation was called in As a result the Delimita 
tion Commisaian was appomted on which && Hubbard acted as Secre 
tary to the Bntish delegates His book gives us a very graphic account 
of their labours which were brought to « close m the autumn of 19x4 a 
few weeks after die outbreak of the war Th^ had then conatructed 
the last of dmr boundary pillars under the shadow of Mount Ararat and 
the remaining Ommssioners of the party made die best of their way 
back each to his own co u n tr y It may be added that the Bntish delegates 
found every way closed to them except Axchangd and so fm the first 
tone probably smoe the days sd oar early merdiaat adventurers English 
men followed fbe route from Peraa to tbw native land via the Aicbe Sea 
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How ei^Mditiouidy tht work of the Cocnmunonm faftd been earned out 
may be withered from the fact that m well under twelve memdw they had 
ma^ a complete sew survey of ^ frcntier, eztendutg fox no lem than 
X i8o sules It had mclucM every pnsciple of delimitation known to 
science In its broadest sense the fr»tier is geographical since it fbl 
lows the great mountain range which atretdung S S £ from Ararat 
separates the Persian plateau from the Mesopotamian plam. But there 
IS no single nor continuous watenfaed and m detail the boundary was 
determined 1^ raaal Imgutstic reiigiotii and sometimes purely artificud 
data. It goes without saying that the party followed no beiuen track 
and the record of their work has thus the advanta^ of considerable 
noielty 

Mr Moore s route on the other hand was rather more prosaic m char 
acter For nearly two-thirds of it from Moscow to Askabad he fed 
lowed the railway but it runs east erf the Caspian and Aral Seas and 
has such stations as Tashkent, Samarkand Bokhara, and Merv And m 
Persia he travelled by carriage 

He crossed the Elburz Mountains to Meshed and after driving west 
wards m Teheran turned southwards to Ispahan and Bushire visinng 
the nuns of Pasargadae and Persepolis on the way But the fact that 
he followed the highroad had its advanta^s for he stayed at many of 
the great cities of the Middle East Mr Moore is an American and he 
travelled purely for pleasure He tells us that all the books he had read 
about Persia had been more or lem rose-coloured and had m turn ct^oured 
his visians of the land of Iran Hts book he desenbes as the journal 
of a disappointed traveller and it must be admitted that the picture 
he paints of both Persia and the F^stans is far from rose'Coloured He 
was put out by many of the small incidents and accidents of Eastern 
travel and be states frankly all that was disagreeable But he has an 
eye for country and a dutmet gift few descriptive wntmg Hence the 
reader will gam a good idea from his book of the conditions m Persia 
before the war but he oust make some allowance for the author s du 
enchaDtmmt 


FICTION 

Tics Ftsbnai Husband and other stories By Fyodor Dostoevsky 
(n tlUam Htintmanm ) 4 s 6 d net 
Admitting that Dostoevsky u difficult to understand at a first readmg 
one mig^t well begm the study of his work with such a volume as this 
m which from the mote restricted scenario and far amaller crowd of 
actors in eidi story U is more easy te get at the root motive of the drama 
presented Here are three stmes two of very fair length and one 
quite abort in eadi la mmute analysis, vinle characterizataoo, and the 
tamt of melancboly from which one never escapes m fiie work of this 
mqured nan— or lunatic Possibly the best of the three stones is the 
Gende Spmt, * whidb fills the last few pages of the book h u m any 
case a very rasaarkable charaeter>study and a mighty lesson as well 
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There » little to praise m the translation, which at tones gives if not 
aingraimnatical phrases bits of bad Engli^ it » however Oostoevsfcy 
which u mefdy another way of expKssmg the fact that this wwk is 
«v2deiice oi cemus 

E C V 


Fhe Shadow Lini By Joseph Conrad (J Si Dent and SoTts Ltd ) 
The obvious companaon suggested by The Shadow Line is The 
Ancient Manner but I do not know that there is much pomt in 
making the oMnparison except for the purpose of conveying the bare 
lines of the story The import of tl^ story is very different from that of 
Colendge s tale The Ancient Manoer had never any doubts as to why 
hu voyage was so temble and the dead albatross tied round his neck, is 
no more tangible than the sense of retnbutum which all the events whidi 
happen convey It is the mtangibility of the malevolent influences which 
pursue the ship m The Shadow Line that provide the sensation of 
this stoiy and the narrator s feeling of having blundered unpremedi 
taledly into his awful death haunted command The shadow Ime is 
the hne that divides youth from what hes ahead the line that cuts across 
youth s beautiful continuity of warning one that the region of 

early youth must be left b^ind In perceivmg it there come mommits 
of toredom weariness and dissatisfaction moments when the past and 
the present soem full of emptmess, and the mclination to throw up aoe s 
job for DO reascm conquers Such a moment mduced a mate who tells 
the story to throw up his job and left him a discharged seaman m an 
Eastern port waiting for a homeward mail Suddenly a ctxmnand is 
offered him The nay it is ofliered the mysterious circumstances of us 
approach — above all the presiding figure of the stolid far sighted 
impersonal Captain Giles who hauled his watch up frcmi a deep pocket 
like truth out of a well are described with that power of investmg 
the cotnmiODplace with consequence that Mr Conrad possesses The 
second part of the book describes the new captain s first voyage oi his 
ship which IS driven back again to port by what seems to be the malign 
influence of his predeoessm Everything that happens on the voyage 
seems to confirm the first mate s sKk obsession that the former captain 
now dead and buned at the entrance to the Gulf meant that the ship 
should follow him and be lost wito all bands Fever spreads among the 
crew until not a man is left except the captain and the steward (who 
has a weak heart) to haul the sails Deceitful breems come and go the 
store of qiunine is found to have been tampered with and a filthy drug 
substituted to it , an unpenetrable blackness and silence descends upon 
the ship at night like a foretaste of annihilation ** The spell is at 
last exDtased by the first mate's screech of defiance at what seems to be 
the final moment of strain and the captam steers a wildly rushing ship 
back to port full of fever stncken and dying men 1 think the book 
18 one of Mr Omntd s best The figures of Captam Giles and of 
I^ansome the steward are unforgettable 
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RUSSIAN ART 

The Russum Ans By Rom NewToaidi {Htrhtrt /mAhu LtA > 
Price 5s net 

Mrs Newmerch plenned this book seerly tweo^ yean ago, when she 
made acme notes while wtwking m Hit Impenal Public Library at 
Petxograd 

Since then as she says a complete diaa^ has come over the ossthetic 
ideas of the Russians The prosaic, altruistic realism of the second 
half of last century, whidi was pan of the leactiCRi from the 
dilettantism of earlier years and l^rtly the outcome of the awakened 
sympathy of the classes with the masses, has given place to new impute 
to which 1 have only done imperfect ]nstice in the last diapter of my 
hnok 

In spite of a second visit to Petrograd m the early autunm of 1915 
she adds ith many phases of tiie twentiedi century movement 1 
feel m complete sympadiv but 1 cannot concur in the opinion of some 
rontemptwary critics that the \ew Men have utterly extinguished the 
Old Men and obliterated for e\er the spirit which gave birth to their 
works * 

This book IS planned according to the views expressed in the Introduc 
tion from which we have just quoted It contains chapters on Architec 
ture Decoration and Iconography niommatioD Engraving the Period 
of Official Art Paintmg Sacred Art Sculpture and the New Art The 
treatment of these subjects resembles that of popular Russian wmlcs on 
art and thus omutitutes a useful handbook for those who are absolutely 
ignorant of the Russian arts , but ei*eo as such it has its draa backs It 
js a picture bode rather chan an art book The reproductions of Russian 
pamtings and other decorative work are all m black and white and in 
view of the fact that the strong point of Russian art is the colouring it 
IS impossible to gam fiom these illustrahoos any precise idea of the 
tniginals There is another fact that makes this more regrettable v» 
that the English public has had acatcely any opportunity of making first 
band acquaintance with Che works of Russian artists as hardly any 
exhibitums of Russian art have been held in this country Notwith 
standmg this book contains ^nuidanre of useful and interesting informa 
tion As in a pantomime Wooden Russia presents itself to our 
vision Then comes the Stone Period , then after Onental and Byaan 
une mRumice Western culture becomes dominant but all these are 
blended together to produce Slav art Has Mrs Newmaidi succeeded 
m giving a glimpse into the toul of this art? Although she has some 
stnkifig passages we find little revelation to bring us m dose contact 
with the OBsthet^ impulses of Russia 

What would have been the fate of Russia if she had embraced 
Chrifnasity duougfa the Roman rather than dinaugh the Greek Church ? 
Would tins have brought her in contact earlier with the Western naticms, 
so that dte should have come under the mfiuence of the Keoaiasance f 
Was Byxantme mfiuence peraicKWs? What, exactly were file cooae 
qiMsoes of the Tartar yolte? What is the differentiation of Onental 
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THE DEATH OF ZAMENHOF 

THE AUTHOR OF ESPERANTO 

bv the death of Or L L Zamfnhof Chevalier d hoaoMr of France 
and of the Order of Isabella of Spam who has recently passed away at 
W arsaa in his fifty ninth year the wwld has lost a linguistic genius of 
the very highest order, and a world wide benefactcw 

Zamenhof gave to the world a simple easy regular and euphonious 
help language whidi he ht^d would prove as beneficial to all civilized 
natioos as Hmdustani ’ had proved to the Hordes of the wamng 
world of Hindustan 

Thus from the East came the idea as well as the practical proof of 
the possibility aud utility of a simpte international help language easily 
undcratandod of the common pec^le 

In the West many attempts to introduce such a language have been 
made since the days of Sir Thomas Urquhart (1653) with bis famous 
Logt^andefcteison But these attempts were all merely plans or 
projects with die euxptnn of Volapuk and Esperanto which 
were languages carefully el^xvated from the beginning to the end 
in spite of the difficulty of its construction etc , \ olapnk had a brief 
success and its downfall has quite erroneously beoi attributed to the 
appearance of a rival in the shape of Esperanto This is not true 
1 - <iperanU) was never a rival of Volapuk and never entered mto the 
field against it 

As there have been so many misreprcsentatiODS on this pomt it may 
perhaps be of use and of interest to explain why and how Volapilk fell 
It faded for a very simple reason 

When the many natiooed rank and file who in their desire for a oean 
men language had taken the trouble to learn this very arbitrary and 
somewhat com{dicated tongue came together to discuss their 
coocems they found to their dismay that they could not readily under 
stand one another were aoeordingly sug^sted and the Chiefs 

of the movement quarrelled amongst themselves as to the best means of 
jwndenng the language more mtelligtble and m oonsequenoe of these 
quarvdSf the m o v ement ooiiapsed 

It is true E^cranto was ready in 1878, biti, bearuis of Voli^k, 
whiGfi was ^lUisiied m x88o Or Zimeidiof bade hit own meen 
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, 1 ,^ Volasiik aeoGB^ tU tbftt was 6tmnA, $od it 

™ S^IWI VoUpttk prowd » futen ta tSU Dr ZmaM 
modestly put forward hu pUa, t»d« tbe title, Aa IntenutxnaJ 
Language by Dr Esperanto ” It fluty be eiplained that the word 
Esperanto’ » the active partiaple of the verb ‘ eapen to hope and 
the person who u hoping,' or the hc^ul,* and this has 
the name of the language invented by Zamenhof 


It was soon found that those who learnt this language could easily 
understand one another no matter to what nationality they belonged and 
the language has now been selected as the International Language 
not by academical discussioas {of dieir very nature uojwa^cal and un 


ending in a matter such as this) but by the needs of the case by the 
access of a danng experiment by the far seeing practical mind and 
consummate genius of Louis Lazare Zamenhof the modest oculist of 
Warsaw, the Esperanto The language has now obtamed such world 
wide sympathy and support East and West that its general use as a 
second languid by all cmliaed countries is obviously only a question of 
tune It IS not mtended to supplant or take the place of any Classical 
or National language whatever and as a matter of fact it helps foreigners 
to learn English and Britons to leam foreign languages Dr Zamenhof 
visited England twice once after the great Esperanto Congress m 
Boulogne m 1905 when he crossed fon a few hours to Folkestone and 
Dover and was received by the Mayors and Corporations and afterwards 
be came to this country for the diurd Intematicnal Jbspcranto Congress 
m Cambridge in 1907 after which be was received at the Guildhall by 
the Rt Hon Sir Vezey Strong cm behalf of the Lord Mayor and was 
entertamed by Su Samuel Herbert and other members on the Tenace of 
the House of Commons 

M e may note that Dr Zamenhof was descended from a Jewish family 
renowned for its linguistic attammencs His grandfather Fabian was 
honoured by tbe Russian Government and his father wsb Chief of one of 
the largest high schools m Warsaw and attained tbe rana of State Coun 
cillor The /ewtsk CkremtU (^nl so) writes 

It was tbe polyglot character of his native town wbicb suggested to 
him as a young man tbe idea of an mtematiODal form of speech Four 
different languages were spoken m Byelostok and to this fact young 
Zamenhof attributed tbe constant dissensums and aiisunderstandmgs 
which disturbed the peace of the inhabitants Alongside of his medical 
work he threw himself with great zest mto the study of languages At 
one time Hebrew appealed to him as a possible universal language then 
he worked at Yiddish Finally he came to the conclusion that no 
language could become a world wide medium of communication which 
was not ol a neutral character la 1S78 be succeeded in buildmg up 
such a language on the basis of cbe Romance and Teutonic roots of 
modem Eunqiean tongues But it was not until 1887 that he gave the 
world hu first brochure published anonymously under tbe pen name of 

Dolooio Fsperanto (Dr Hopeful) ’ 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Among the most proauoent people m Lonrloa are the delegates from 
Overseas who are makuig The Empire in Council a lealttjr And 
?mnng the delegates those who represent India — H H the M^iarajah 
of Bikanir Sir James Meston and Sir S P Sinha — are pla^isg a 
specialljr prominent part The meetings of the Imperial IVar Cabinet 
and Imperial War Conference have made history The inclusion of 
India has been widely and warmly acclaimed and considerable progress 
effected with regard to her position in the Fmpire partner is taking 
the place of the word dependent In reply to a message of loyalty 
w»nt from ^ first fonml meeting of the CDufereoce, His Majesty the 
ICmg Emperm- declared that he was glad to note that India is repre 
sented fiw the first tune at the Coucunl Board and expressed the hope 
that the deliberatioru would lead to the closer knittug together of all 
parts of his Empire in their united efforts to bring the present war to a 
vKtonous conclusion At a sul»equeot meetmg the Prime Mmisten of 
Canada and New Zealand brought forward a resolution which was 
passed unanimously that India should be fully represented at all future 
Imperial Conferences Indeed it has been strongly emphasued that 
a most sinking featine of the meetings has been the cordiality dis 
played by the Datnmimu cowards the Indian representatives and Indian 
partiopatiOR an important and significant fact m view of diffknilties 
between India and sane of the Docmmosis Overseas On many occa 
sions when die delegates from India have spoken to mom vaned audi 
eaces m different parts of the country they have markedly emphasired 
this fact and rejoiced in it 

The Secretary of State for India in a message to die Viceroy an 
nounced th^ His Majesty a Government will take the necessary steps to 
cany out the unanimous desire of the representatives of the OocDinioos 
that India should be fully represented 9X future Impetiid Conferences 
The clunax of this histtwic Conference was the presentation of an Address 
to His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle on May $ In the oourse of 
fais reply Hjs Majesty said 

** k haa afforded me the utmost aainfsction diet representatives of 
Imka base beat ma^wrs of your Conference with ei^ rights to take 
pan m its driiberattons Thu meeting round a oommoi board and Uie 
oaoaeqnent personal mteroourae will result in the increasing growth of a 
spirit of hu]^ empathy and of anitual undemanding between India and 
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tbsOwneuLmaom Yow ?«•« pthwog i* ittidcw 

!o!d ««d Imperud ikt^opoBot, aiKl I M Moe that tbu 

advance will be steadily cootuiued 


Among the resolutions of the Conference, alieadjr published in sum 
mary, two tw** India the first deals with full representation to future 
Conferences, the second runs as follows 


That tile Imperial War Conference haviM examined the Ifamoran 
dum on the position of Indians m the Self Governing Dommions pre 
by the Indian representatives to the Conference, accepts the prm 
4.iple of reaprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions and 
recommends the Manorandum to the favourable ccmsideratiOD of the 
Governments concerned * 


In addition to the actual work of die Cabinet and Conference which 
has been arduous die discussion of certain questions has been delegated 
to sub cmnmittees but in spite of these unperative demands the dele 
gates have found time to attend many important functions and m receive 
honours and distinctions They have been entertained at Buckingham 
Palace by their Majesties the Ring and Queen at the House of Cem 
mons by the Empire Parliamentary Association under the presidency of 
the Lord Chanceiior the toast of The Indian Delegatee bemg pro 
po^d by the Secretary of State for India by the Empire Press Union 
by the L(»don Chamber of Commerce (East India Section) 

Tlie Freedom of the City of London was bestowed upon the Indian 
delegates with all the ceremony and solemnity of the City s ancient 
tradition Manchester has awarded them similar honouis and £dm 
burgh made His Highness a freeiDan of the city Other aties are 
arranging to follow suit These important functions have mvoived 
speech which has been characterized by loyalty and frankness 

His Highness has woo the reputation of being both a soldier end a states 
man and the clear way in which he and hu colleagues have put before 
varied audiences the position and aspirations of India has made a deep 
impression The Maharajah enteted a strong protest tf Manchester 
against the idea of a British republic declaring that India was by 
anaent tradition devotedly loyal to the perstm of the Sovereign To 
Parliament he said To the Mother of Parliaments Indians look for 
sympathy and help to achieve furth» progress and m due tune realize 
their chensbed aspiratians To the City of London Those who 
still say that India is governed hj the sword do a grave mjustioe to both 
countries Bntish rule in India rests on a much firmer foundation it 
IS based on principles of justice and equity humanity and fair play 
Among otiier gathermgs m honour of the Indian delegates the recep 
tioD given by the Nttiomal Indian AssoaatiOD and the Northbrook Soaety 
at SI Cromwell Road South Kensington was marlced by a character 
isticolly Indian atmosphere, of which Sir S P Siidu and his colleagues 
expressed keen appieoation and the special performances at St James s 
Theatre und» the auspices of the Umou of East and West of 
Chitra ' (Tagore) and The Hero and the Nymph (Kalidasa) 
bmugbt ^aat and West into touch with India a great anraent and modem 
poeti The Right Hon £ S Montagu formerly Under-Seaetary for 
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India, made a forceful speedi congratulating the delegatee on the on 
portant work which had fallen to them to do u the first repiesentativee 
of India m the Counals of the Bntish Empire, and declared that such 
piesentaticms of the ideals and literature of India as the plays gave 

made for a sympathy an understanding and a consideration favour 
able to the establishment of institutions m which full eapreasion would 
be given to her national aspiratKuifi 

In his lecture before the Royal Colonial Institute on The Place 
'Names of the Empire Sir Chaiies Lucas pointed out that the real 
point of the multiplicity of Kmgst<»s Queenstowns Georgetowns, Vie 
toms Wmdsors Prince of l^aleas etc found Overseas is that the 
Empire is the product of a moaarchy and the peoples of the Empire are 
at pains to advertise the fact The Crown he insisted is its great asKt 
anl probably its greatest connecting imk The King represents and 
embodies the State and m the case of India he added there could 
neirer rtmceivably be the same loyaltv to the diangmg head of a republic 
or to a House of Commons as to a Ring Emperor 

The Secretary of State for India presided at the meeting of the Royal 
Sonety of Ans (Indian Section) when a paper on Opportunities for 
Origmal Research in XCedicine m India by Sir C Pardey Lukis was 
read by Sir Havelock Charles Tribute was paid to the foresight and 
energy of Mr Joseph Chamberlain m recogmzmg the importance of the 
health of dwellers m the Overseas posscistons of Britain m this way 
rewaich in tropical medicine was fostered and its broefinal effect » 
seen to day Praise was bestowed upon men who during the last twenty 
Tears have done valuable service by taking advantage of the unique 
opportunities India offers There are in India three research labora 
tones Kasauh Bombay and Madras and Pasteur institutes at Rasauh 
CooDOor and Rangoon one at Shillong and another at Parel will be 
opened m the sear future Of the Malana Bureau at Rasauli under the 
iiarge of Major Christophers Sir Pardey spoke with keen appreciation 
declaring that provided India continues to attract men with a leaomg 
towards tbe scientific and researrh sides of their profession there u no 
limit to the possibilities of tbe futuro Mr Austen Chamberlam k 
marked that whether one looked at the problem m tbe light of tbe vast 
mass of humanity whose interests were at suke or in the light of the 
numberless problems still unsolved wluch awaited the willing worker 
India offers a splendid field for research and for the service of man 
kind He urged tbe need for sending the best men to do this important 
work Sir Patrick Manson Sir Malcolm Morns Surgeon-General 
£vatt Major R McCanisoQ Sir Thomas Holdtch and Mr Miraa 
Abbas Ah Baig took part in tbe discussion 

The paper by R S Pearson Forest Economist at tbe Reietich 
(utituto, Oehm Dim on * The Recent lodustrul and *» De 

veiopBaeat of Indian Forest Products ” evoked mleiMt, 
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pamcuUrly hfm the ootnipeimi pomt of Tier It dealt with «adi 
products as maidies paper pulp, rosm, turpeatine gum, oleo testa, aud 
the antiseptic treatment of timbers Sir Robert Carlyle, who jmsided 
declaied that m the development of India s resources there was aothmg 
to compaFe with fmrests At present about ad an acre gross revenue 
was being earned while the possibilities were beyond tellmg Sir Louis 
Dane gave an mterestmg and amusuig account of the development m the 
Panjab where in spite of duSculties and prejudice and uncertain action 
by ^ Government of India notable success bad been attained 

It will be for Britain to fulfil the proud destmy of restoring Arabia 
U) her geographical place said Sir Thomas Holdich in the course of 
his lecture on Bagdad before the Central Asian SoaeQr last month 
\cootding to fats forecast Hedjat Syria and Mesopotamia will emerge 
from Turkish misgovenunent as separate and distinct Arab political 
entities self governed and self protected but he considered the distances 
between than too great and communicatums too difficult for federation 
Medina Damascus, and Bagdad will be revived he thmks as centres 
of administration apart from the admmistratimi of Central Arabu and 
Bagdad may become once again the home of Onental literature and art 

Vte shall have to see to it that the Mesopotanuan provinces are well 
guarded and well admuustered he added that die remarkable oppor 
tumty for agncultural renovation is brought to a successful issue and 
that well defined and scientific boundaries ate drawn between Mesopo 
tamia and the administrative terntones of Turkey or of Russia (as the 
case may be) to the north and north west ere we can afford to leave the 
Bagdad Railway and Mesopotamian culture both bumaa and agrarian 
to the care of the people of the ccamtiy 

Acoordmg to Dr Weiznuum when speakmg on The Future of 
Palestine at the Lyceum Club last rnemth the Zionist Movement is the 
renaissance of Jewry He pomted to the fact that m the network of 
good Jewish elementary schools in Palestme Hd^rew is the language 
spoken and that the Jewish colonists not only pray m Hebrew but live m 
It Once a people has found its language it has found three fourths 
of the materials necessary for biuldmg up a nation The mvasion of 
Palestine by a British anny be declared is a significant event It will 
carry Furopean avilizatiim to the source of the Jordan and then there 
will be a natural flow of Jews into Palestme who will not only build 
up a Jewish nation but contribute to human progress 

An echo of the revolution m Russia was heard in Lmidon 

when the Freedom of Finland * was celebrated by the Finns m this 
country The keynote of joy and hope was that Fmland set free from 
tyranny would be able to progress on the practical and successful lines 
of true democracy which she has made her own and which are an exmnple 
to die rest of Europe Lem than one pes cent of ilbteraty, and educa 
turn not cooapulsory, and women not only voters but legislators I Fm 
land leads tte way 1 A A S 

2 H 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By Lieut -General F H Tyrrell 

When the Emperor William 1 introduced the system of 
universal compulsory military service into the German 
Empire he laid an axe to the root of the tree of absolute 
monarchy The institution of standing armies composed 
of professional soldiers during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries transferred the military power of the State from 
the feudal aristocracy to the Crown and the monarchs soon 
learnt to avail themselves of the royal standing army for 
the purpose of curbing the power of the nobles and for 
crushing the liberties of the people In Spam in France 
in the Netherlands, in Italy, the hrst use made of the new 
force was to suppress whatever had survived of free insti 
tutions and popular liberties Louis XIV in France was 
able to say ** L Miat c est ' The royal army looked 
to the King for its pay its promotion, and its privileges, and 
formed a caste apart from tl^ rest of the nation There 
was no sympathy, but rather antagonism, between the 
military and the civil elements of the population The 
monarch could rely upon bis troops to crush any attempt to 
moderate bis prerogatives or to limit his authority But 
now the old standing army of professional soldiers is already 
ft thing of the past. The inception of the new system of 
national anmes was chiefly due to the desire of the Hohen- 
sdlem dynasty to augment the military power of Prussia » 
bttt ns authors in doing so inflicted, though they little 
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suspected it» a mortal blow on regal authority The anny 
IS now the nation in arms^ Das Volk tm Waffon — and 
dtould a difference of opinion happen to arise between the 
ruler and the ruled, the army will inevitably take the side 
of the people, because it is one widi them This is what 
has happened in Russia where the most absolute and the 
most ancient autocracy m Europe has fallen in a day, 
without a stroke being struck in its defence and this is 
what will happen in other countries 

Russia has not so far played a part commensurate with the 
strength of her army or with the resources of her territories 
in the present war nor comparable to her achievements in 
former wars. As the net result of two years campaigning, 
she has lost the whole of Poland to the Germans and has 
been able to give but little effective aid to her Serbian and 
Roumanian allies In Asia her arms have been more 
fortunate her troops have conquered and occupied the 
whole of Turkish Armenia crushed the Grerman intrigues 
and activities in Persia and joined hands with the British 
forces under General Sir Stanley Maude operating against 
the Turkish aties in Irak 

The meeting of the Cossack and the Sepo> has for 
almost a century furnished matenal for the predictions of 
political prophets and political strategists have long debated 
the question whether the meeting would take place on the 
banks of the Oxus or of the Indus But as usual the un 
expected has happened and the Cossack and the Sepoy have 
met on the banks of the Tigris and what was still more 
unexpected have met as friends and not as enemies The 
bugbear of a Russian invasion of India which for some 
decades occupied the columns oi the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the thoughts of the Anglo-Indian public, has now been laid 
to rest by the far sighted policy of Sir Edward Grey and by 
the blundering diplomacy of the German Foreign Office 
There » plenty of room m Asia for both British and 
Russian expansion , and by pursuing their aims and objects 
as allies, and not as rivals. Great Britain and Russia wBI 
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save mtUtons of money and spare millions of human hvea, 
and eventually amve at the same result as would have 
been reached if they had engaged as enemies in a long and 
exhausting struggle for supremacy 

But the Cossack and the Indian Sowar have already 
foregathered some thirty years ago, when Sir Peter 
Lumsden, with an escort of Indian troops, met a Russian 
Delimitation Commission on the border between Turkistan 
and the Amir of Kabul s dominions when General Komaroflf 
bullied and browbeat the Afghans m €t armts and Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Ripon took it lying down Then the 
Indian trooper who enlisted for love of a soldiers life 
looked with surpnse bordering on contempt on the scanty 
pay and hard fare of the Russian conscnpt, and felt no fear 
at the prospect of meeting him in the field 

Our Indian Army is now the only regular army m the 
world the ranks of which are not Ailed by conscription If 
the King Emperors Indian subjects furnished their quota 
of recruits for the colours in the same proportion as the 
citizens of a European State, His Majesty might dispose of 
the services of thirty millions of trained soldiers I But for 
the present the voluntary sy^m in India gives us all the 
soldiers chat the Empire needs The distnbution of the 
recruiting areas is irregular and the proportion of recruits 
to the numbers of the population in the different provinces 
IS a very varying quality One single Province — ^the 
Punjab— furnishes one>third of the soldiers in the Indian 
Army , other Provinces, like Bengal and Burma, which 
have millions of inhabitants supply no recruits at all 
India south of the Kistna a few years ago furnished the 
forty thousand Sowars and Sepoys of the old Madras 
Army but now, since the dissolution and disbandment of 
that army by the Government of India, the same area 
foroishes to the ranks of the Indian Army less than ten 
thousand fighting men But the Madrasi Tamil makes 
a good and hardy soldier, as the records of the Queen s 
Own Sappers and Miners and the history past campaigns 
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m India testify In former days it might truly have been 
said of India, in the words of Pompeius Magnus, diat 
wherever a British officer stamped with his foot legions 
would rise up , but during the last half-century the increased 
prosperity of the mass of the Indian people and the opening 
of innumerable new avenues to employment in civil life 
have considerably diminished the Bow of recruits into the 
Army However, the latest augmentation of the pay and 
pensions of the native ranks and the increased prospect of 
active service, ought to act as a stimulus to recruiting 
And there are vast sources of supply which have not yet 
been tapped by our recruiting system inside our own 
territones besides which we might obtain many recruits 
from the Pathan tribes beyond our north-western border, 
and from the Gurkhas of Nepau! 

It might be well worth while to revert to the old system 
of raising irregular regiments as auxiliaries to the regular 
arm> which existed under the Honourable East India 
Company s regime. The irregular regiments were both 
cheaper and more efficient than the regulars, and a larger 
proportion of them remained faithful to their salt during 
the mutiny of the Bengal Army They attracted the best 
class of recruits, because the absence of the minutiae of 
drill and uniformity of dress was congenial to the Oriental 
temperament and habits and as the native officers had the 
actual command of their troops and companies, the authority 
and responsibility which they enjoyed attract men of birth 
and wealth into our services. Some of the Risaldars, for 
instance, owned all the horses in thetr squadrons. The 
British officers of the regiments were but three— a Com 
mandant a Second in-Command, and an Adjutant The 
Second m-Command had no other duty than to take charge 
in the temporary absence of the Commandant The title 
was not a fortunate one, for in a well regulated army there 
can be no division of command But it has been imported 
from India into our British regiments. 

So the title of Second in-Command implies an ambiguity 
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which would reader it eapectalljr tuitshle as aa addttioa 
to our War-Office vocabulary Lord Haldane's “clear 
thinking ’ was not accompanied by plain speaking, and the 
term of * Special Reserve* wherewith he dinstened our 
old mOitia regiments, when be converted them into Depdt 
Battalions for the Line, conveys no special idea at all 
In other armies a reserve battalion means a battalion 
composed of reservists, and a battalion which only receives 
and trains men and furnishes drafts to battalions in the 
field IS called a depdt battalion The term ' Service 
Battalion used in our Army List might be taken Co mean 
Home Service, or Foreign Service or Field Service — it 
does actually mean the tatter, but why not say so ^ But it 
IS after all futile to worry over these “terminological 
inexactitudes/ to borrow a phrase from our politicians 
which very happily expresses their own favourite form of 
speech when we think of the manifold duties and multi 
farious details of the work performed by our War Office 
durmg the past thirty-three months It has created armies 
out of nothing as if the fabled dragon s teeth of the old 
Grecian myth had been sown in the soil of Bntain has 
supplied them equipped and trained them for the field, 
and evolved an oiganization for them which may be open 
to criticism from military thecH'ists, but which, at all events, 
works smoothly and harmoniou^y Considering our utter 
unpreparedness at the beginning of this great war from a 
military point of view the Bntish War Office may be said 
not only to have saved the situation but to have saved the 
Empire. 
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THE INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE 
IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

By Sot Ropes Lethbsidge k c i e 

Germsay a fmtatt diMppoiabseat in thia vrar haa beea ladia 
Sbe axpectcd aedttioD distraettoo diaafieetioa, disloyalty aad tho forces 
of Bnlam abaorbed apon tbo task of aubdotog if What did she find ? 

Eager ap thnaiastic, loyal help for the Empire I think they a» entitled 
to **!•» these loyal aynada should feel not at if they ware a sobject 
race tn the Empire bat aa partner mqqps . — Mr Lkyd Gtarft at fkt 
GmUhan htmia* Aprtl vj xgty 

As Secretary of State for India hfr Chamberlain has been singularly 
happy m his appointments, both in tboae made directly by himaelf and 
th(w he has sanctioned And this soundness of judgment has never 
been more oonspicuoua than m the recent selections for the most im 
portant and dignified posts that have ever been held by Indian states 
men whether of Indian or of British birth— the posts of the represenu 
tives of Indu ui the Imperial War Conference 

At the banquet given to the Indian delegates by the Empire Parha 
mentary Assoaation in the Harcourt Ream at the House of Commons 
on Tu^ay April 34 — ^with the Lord Chancellor in the diair supported 
by the Fnme Ministers of Canada New Zealand and Newfoundland 
by General Smuts as representing the Union of South Africa and a 
large number of other Impenal and Dominions notablea— Mr Chamber 
lam pointed with legitimate pnde to the fact that this memorable 
occasion marks a conspicuous stage in the development of the relations 
of the different parts of the Empire For for the first time in its 
history the direct representatives of India were sitting as such m 
council with the representatives of the other Dominions and takmg their 
part m the discussion of great Imperial problems It was he said 
for those in this country charged with the ultimate respcmsibility for 
Indian Government to help the realuation of the natural aspirations of 
the Indian pec^les * 

And again at a smular baxuquet given on Thursday April s6 by Mr 
Charies Campbell McLeod the Chairman ot the East India section of 
die London Chamber of Commerce, Mr Chamberlam dctdaied the 
develc^nnent of India » not only an economic, but also a p^itical neces 
nty of the first consequence, we must do all we can to help it on 
At the aame banquet the chsunsan Mr McLeod, in proposmg die 
toast of the ooeanon, The Indian Delegates " pointed out thM Mr 
Chamberlain had diown a thoroughness m dealing trith Indian affain 
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that was dunctenstic of his whole career, and, he added, it had been 
accompanffid bj a ooumsy and firmaesB iriiich had been of unmense 
lalue to India As an instance of thu he alluded especially to the 
masterly way in whidi Mr Chamberlain had dealt widi the passing tiff 
between Lancashire and India that had lately ansen over the question of 
the enhancement of cotton duties He avowed his belief that both tanca 
shire and India would among the results ol the war c^am vast new 
markets m Mesopotamia, Syria and those parts of Afnca that have 
hitherto been crushed under the German heel and that the markets of 
India herself would be enormously incmued in value by the develop 
meats that were promised 

In a Secretary of State for Indu the qualities that makes for success 
are courage t emp e r ed by human sympathy and tact illumm^ed trans 
parent smoenty, and diese qualities are possessed by Mr Chamberlain 
to a degree perhaps unknown m any of hu predecessors in that re 
sponsible and diH^U office Sir Henry Fowler afterwards Lord 
Vrolverhampton when confronted with a cotton duties crisis not unlike 
that which Mr Chamberlam has recently had to face showed that he 
possessed these qualities He boldly asked the House of Commons to 
remember its hdtictary duties to the Indian peoples for wbotn the British 
Gov^nment are trustees and appealed not without remarkable success 
to the conscience and honour of each individual member of the House 

We ought each and all of us to regard ourselves as members for 
India ' But Mr Chamberlain m his trust of British honour and 
consoence went even a step further than Sir Henry Fowler — be ap> 
pealed to the honour and conscience of the very Lancashire men who were 
themselves most closely affected by the duties with the result that Urge 
numbers consented to accept the duties loyally pendmg the full coo 
sideration of all Imperial fiscal questions after the war 

It was obviously right and proper that the Indian delegates to die 
Impenal Wax Conference now tint they are fully recognised as real 
delegates and not mere assessors should adequately r^resent (t) the 
Bntish Admmistration (a) the educated classes of fintisb India who 
are fitting themselves to become the lecognued moutbpiecea of the dumb 
millioiis of two-thirds of the Indun continent, and {5) the Princes, who 
are the actual rulers of the remaining one thurd of Indie It is 1 think 
generally held m India that no more typical or distinguished r epres eata 
tnes of these could be found than die gallant soldier statesman the 
Maharaja of JBikanir, the most learned and able jurist of Bengal Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (President of the National Ccmgress m 1915) 
and Sir James Mcaton who u now Lieutenant Go ve rnor of the Vnited 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb, after having bdd with credit most of the 
gieat posts open to die Cml Service of India. 

Mr ChandieTlaiii when proposing the toast of The Indian Dele 
gates * at the House of Co m aocs on Tuesday. April <4, ooiqiled with it 
the of His Higfanen the Maharaja of Bikanir * Nowhere * he 
declared, it paiimnatf loyalty to the King Emperor more stioog than 
the Kttlmg Prawet of India From no pert of die Empue had 
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nxve uanvxsal or more pserotu offers of support been made aad ful 
filled than ftaco. among the Indian Prmces and Chiefs The Maharaja 
of Bikanir was the model of a great Indian ruler, devoted to his King 
Emperor and to the Empire , himself a soldier m many fields a states- 
man m India and in confexence here himself a contnbutoi of a fmce 
which had won honours m Egypt 

I believe that Bikanir was die first State m the world to raise and 
organise a Camel Corps and that branch of the Service is particularly 
pt^lar among His Highness s subjects The Bikanir Camel Corps is 
famous throughout the cmlued world and with other Bikanir troops has 
done good service in many fields 

In my Golden Book of India 1 have shown that the Maharaja 
rules over a territory that is nearly twice as large as the cmnbmed areas 
of the kingdoms of Saxony and Wurttemberg and that his dynasty — 
common with those of his illustrious kmsmen of the Rijput SuryyaDOMsa 
( descendants of the Sun ), the Maharana of Ldaipur and the 
Maharajas of Jaipur Jodhpur and Idar — has a more ancient lineage 
than perhaps any other ruling families m the world The Maharaja s 
ancestor, Bika Smgh the Rahtor Rajput who founded Bikanir was the 
sixth son of Jodh Smgh Maharaja of Jodhpur descended from Umal 
rai who was fifty sixth m descent from Rama the hero of the R&oai 
yana For centuries before a d 1x94 the family had been the rulers of 
the vast Empire of Kanauj frequently Lords Paramount of all Hindu 
Stan Bika Smgh s sister was die famous Princess Jodh Bai the 
Empress of the Great Mughal Jahangir — a mamage that was regarded 
by the haughty Rajputs as a senous misalUanct with which muck 
romance and much fighting were connected 

Mr Chamberlain has borne tostimony to the remarkable value of the 
Maharaja s omtnbutioos to the deliberations of the Imperial War Con 
ference of which we shall learn more hereafter , while his Highness s 
recent speeches at the public fanctioms which have beoi recorded m all 
the London papers have greatly impressed and delighted British public 
opmion In particular, the chivalimis waimtb of his denunoation of Mr 
Wells s ill Jigged letter about Republican committees ' has been ap 
plauded by almost every newspaper in the kmgdom, and it has subse 
quently received stnkmg ccmfinnaticm by tbe remarkable telegram from 
^ Maharaja of Jaipur that appeared m tbe papers of May 8 declaring 
that all the Prmces of India endorse the opimon of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir On the other hand it is felt that no praise could be too high 
for the exceedmgly tactful and delicate way m which on the occasion 
of his receiving with his brother delegates ^ honour of the freedom of 
the city of Manchester, he pleasantly alluded to tbe small differences 
of opinion on ceitam eooncsnic questions that had sometunes arisen 
between Lancashire and India which he toought were now m a fair way 
of beug amicably settled to toeir mutual benefit 

And Sir James Mestan on the same occasion m Manchester appro 
pnately observed that toe pnde which India legitimately feels at bmng 
for the first tmie directly represented is the Imperial Conference will 
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ondoubtedlj be by MucbesMr's ooidfal recepboo of her 

r^resmutives 

At the benqoet given to the delegatee by the FnqMve Press Umon on 
April >5 with Lord Burnham (propneter of the Dmly TeUgrttpk) in 
the chur Sir James Meston declar^ categorically that if th^ had 
knov*n m India what they knew now they could have done a great deal 
more in resources in treasure and in other ways to assist m the great 
stru^Ie What India wanted was a lead and a guide m mobiiiaing bet 
great resources vbidi she would pla<x unstintedly at the disposal of the 
Empire And at the same banquet referring to Mr Qiamberlam s 
statement that arrangements were being made for a Parhamentary visit 
to India Sir James urged that there should also come to India at the 
same time a deputatiou from the Empire Press Union to see what real 
India was 

At the House of Commcms on April a4 the Maharaja of Bilcanir found 
a suitable importunity of puttmg before the British public a delightfully 
frank and graphic account of the warm and enthusiastic loyalty that is 
felt as a part of cheir religion by every Indian Prince and peasant ahlm 
to the Empire and espeaally to the beloved person of their Emperor 
and he dealt with equal force and judgment with the aspirations of the 
Indian peoples to see our country under the guidance and with the 
help of Great Bntain make a material advance on constitutional lines 
in regard to matters political and econamc and ultimately to attain, 
under the standard of our Ring Emperor that freedom and autontxny 
which you in this country secured long ago for yourselves and which our 
wan fortunate sister DonumoDa have also enjoyed for some tune past 

He frankly and honourably admitted that no reasonable minded 
person will contend that India is npe at the present maroent for self 
govenuneot m the full sense of the term but he loolmd with ccmfidenue 
to a substantial step m adtance at the conclusion of the war trusting to 
the sympathy help and readiness to recognize the changes that are 
taking place m India on the part of the British Government the British 
Parliament and the peoples of die Empire on the me hand and on the 
part of Indians to their patience their due sense of responsibility and 
above all to their concentratuxi on that which is attainable Anl it 
was m this sense that Sir Satyendra Smha when he was President of 
the Indian \attoaal Cemgress at Bombay m 1915 declared that ^elf 
government would be attained by India not by any sudden or revolu 
ciooary change but by gradual evolution and cautious progress 

Of all the speeches that have been made by the delegates since their 
arrival m England one of the very best, both in fonn and m substance 
was that which tras delivered by Sv Satyendra Smha at the luncheon 
given by fbe Qiauman of die Eart India section of the London Chamber 
of Contneice at die Cannon Street Hotel oa April 26 Sir Satyendra 
dedaied that India had found her proper place m the Empire as t war 
Tov^atioo, sod that the revelatioa had been a mutual one The was had 
revealed India to the rest of the Empire fully and completely , it had 
levealed her watra attachment to the great Empire to winch h was her 
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proud privilege to beloag her bouadle$s resources and the high and 
chivalrous character of her soldiers and her leaders It will be remem 
bered that» m the Boxer campaign m China an impudent German 
general spoke of the Indian troops as coolies — and this of an army 
one of whose leaders was that Bayard of modem chivalry General Sir 
Fertap Singhji the Bahtor Rajput Maharaja of Idar whose ancestors 
had been Lords Faramount m Kanauj at a tune when the ancestors of the 
Hcdienaollems were naked savages nummg about m the forests of 
Germany < When the Maharaja, was told of this he dryly observed I 
care not to answer this Gennan m a drawing room but let him meet me 
on horsebadc m the open and we will soon see who is the coolie ! 

On the other hand said Sir Satyendra the war has revealed the 
Empire to India — the Empire on whose might the sun never sets and 
whose daughter States are great natuxis bound to the old mother by the 
most glorious traditions of freed<»i and moral right 

Speaking of the deliberations of the Conference, Sir Satyendra went 
on to say Great questions of constitutional importance were being 
discussed m reference to the future of India , all such questions had the 
supreme object of promoting the progress and prosperity of the masses 
of India And hie wisely and hopefully added 

The presence of the delegates from India at the Conference 
would not immediately solve the very delicate problems which 
existed, but those problems were being treated with mutual ivt 
bearance and consideration and with an understanding of each 
other s difficulties If that spirit ccmtinued — and he was sure it 
would — the difficulties which bad hitherto ansen would cease to 
exist 

Nothmg better than this statement of Sir Satyendra Smba followed 
as it was by the cheers of the London Chamber of Commerce and by 
the cordial agreement of the Secretary of State for India could indicate 
with equal force and precision the glorious future for India and for the 
Empire that will surely result from the far sifted and broad minded 
policy of Mr Chamberlain and &fr Lloyd George m bnngmg about 
this marvellous enhancement of the status witbm the Empire of India — 
until now only our greatest D^iendency but henceforward to be one 
of our partner natims and always one of the brightest jewels m the 
diadem of our common Sovereign the King Emperor 

The Ttmes m its leading article of May a commenting on the mterest 
mg speeches delivered at the Guildhall on May x on the occasion of the 
oonfenn^ of the freedom of tire Gty of London on the Indian delegates 
pays a high and well deserved tribute to the eloquence of the Maharaja 
of Bikanir 


There has been no more movmg passage m recent public 
speeches than that in which the Maharaja speakmg from pea 
sonal experience told bow when the I^ian troops anived m 
F ranee they were rushed straight to the firing line Our greatest 
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pnd« IS that cut tro(^ pn7ileg«d tcv go oat to Fianoa aleooBt 
invnediateiy after the outbreak of war and to arrive at the oppor 
tuoe mone&t when unus as they came were rushed straight from 
the railway to help to stem what tlie Germans confidently antia 
pated would be then triumphant match on Paris and the Channel 
I was there my Lord Mayor with the Meerut Divisioa, and I 
speak from personal eipenenee The fate of nMicms and of 
civiluation tto hung u the balance every additicmal man 
counted , we had ventably a thin khaki line with very little but 
our it^alty our patnotism and sense of duty to carry us 
through ' 

On May 3 His Majesty the King Emperor graciotisly mceived at 
^Vindsor Castle all the members of the Impena! Wat Ccnfereoce on 
the approaching completion of their deliberations On that auspicitMis 
occasion the more unportant of the Resolutions that have been passed by 
Che Conference — happily m every case unanimously — were given to the 
public through the London Press and these are the tao tcomentoua 
Resolutions chat especially affect India 

That the Imperial War Conference desiits to place cm record 
Its new that the resolutitm of the Imperial Conference of April 
ao 1907 should be modified to penmt of India being fully repre 
seated at all future Imperial Conferences and that the necessary 
steps should be taken to secure the assent of the %anous Govern 
meots m order that the next Imperial Conference may be sum 
raoned and constituted accordingly 

That the Imperial l^ar Conference having ezammed the 
Memorandum on the position of Indians m the Self Govenuig 
Domuioas presented by the Indum representatives to the Con 
ference aoapts the principle of recipioaty of trestraent between 
India and the Dominions and recommends the Memorandum to 
the favourable consideration of the Govemments concerned 
The reception by Imperial Majesty of the members of the Coofeieece 
the piesentatioD of then dutiful address and the gracious and menor 
able r^ly of the Kmg Emperor set the seal for ever on the establish 
SKHt of India in her high and honourable place m the oounoU of the 
Empire 1 cannot conclude better than by quotmg the gracious wt^da 
of His Majesty in refereooe to this great and momentous event 

It has afford«I me the utmost satufactioo that representatives 
of India have been manben oS your Coofeieoce with equal ngbts 
to take part m its deliheraboos This meetmg round a oomnun 
board and tiie consequent personal inteToouTse will lesuU m the 
uKzeasmg growth of a spmt of larger sympathy and of mutual 
tmderstaading between India and the Oveneu Domaioms Your 
preseot gathenng ts a gtant stride on the load of progreM and 
Impoial development, aid I feel sure that thw advance will be 
steadily cootmned 
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RUSSIAN POETRY 

A MEETING of the King’s College Russian Society was held in the 
College on Thursday evening March a. Professor Israel Gollancz 
ouTT, presided 

Mr F P Maschant secretaiy) read the muintes of 

the last meeting of which a report appeared m the Asiatic Review 
of January (p 98) He alluded to the success of the art exhibition 
arranged by Mrs Sonia £ Howe m January at the College, and 
laid stress on the valuable and generous assistance given by Mr 
D A Lunden (joint hoo secretary) and the help afforded by 
College students 

The Craxsman then introduced Dr John Pollen ca. ll.d and 
referred to his volume of Russian Lyncs, ’ published for the benefit 
of the Russian wounded 

Dr PoixEN said that we were urged to get on with the War and 
not trouble about poetry but poetry was closely connected with 
■war Tyrtaeus long ago roused the drooping spirits of the 
Athenians and led them on to victory We must recognize that 
poetry had the power of mspinng brave actions The Lecturer 
referred to the foundation and work of the Anglo Russian Litemy 
Soaety founded in 1893 by Mr Edward A Cazalet to which he and 
Mr Marchant had belonged from the beginning The Russian 
language had its difficulties but Dr Pollen declared that students 
would benefit by a preliminary course of Esperanto (Russians 
seemed to overlook that among them was a scholar and man of 
genius in the person of Dr Zamenhof of Warsaw ) Russian did 
not spnng like Athene from the head of Zens and had mhented 
the Gredc mfiuence Byzantme theology and Pushkin had a similar 
influence to that of the Bible and Shakespeare in England The 
famous dictum of Lomonossov was cited and the opinion of Karam 
zm that Russian was equal to ancient and modem languages What 
18 poetry? What is truth? Neither can be defined Pushkin 
owed everythmg to his nurse Gogol (sometimes called the ** Rus 
Sian Didcens") was httle influenced by the West Turgeniev’s 
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oamd«s8 grace cannot be adeqttateljr tnsdated. Tolitoy ctHi> 
stantly wntes and plays to the Western theatre, and "hts wit is 
beyond wit(s)dom,’' DostoierslQ^ like his friend Nekrassov, was 
a fnend of poor and down trodden Pushkin s services will be 
more recogniz^ as tone goes on Dr Pollens favountes were 
ANMaikovand KR. (the lateGrandDukeConstantine) Hehad 
met Moscow students who showed great promise and he thought 
*^hat mteUectually Russia would grow into a giant Church readmg 
in Russia was elevated into an art and contrasted with the slovenly 
way m which Lessons were sometimes read m our churches and 
chapels Dr Pollen was most grateful to the Russian people for 
their splendid hospitality both m palace and in hut A Russian 
host gives of his best and wants to make his guest happy In her 
memoirs Mme Olga Novikov urg^s the pursuit of truth Russian 
inBuence in the East has been good and illuminated dark places of 
OnentaJ apathy and bigotry In conclusion Dr Pollen urged the 
importance for us of increasing acquaintance with Russia. 

Mr Marchakc said that he owed a vast deal to Russia for it was 
Russia that brought him and Dr Pollen together as both were 
intensely interested in the same studies There was the countless 
mass of bmhfty rescued from obscurity bv scholars like Hilferdmg 
Like Dr Pollen he had enjoyed the works of A K Maikov who 
took keen mterest in the struggles of Christianity with expinng 
paganism 

Mr Lundcn observed that Dr Pollen bad said that Russia had 
few if any poetesses and instanced the names of some 

Professor Gollawcz regretted that Dr Pollen had not given any 
of his own splendid rendenngs of Russian verse Milton was a 
great favourite among Russians and that grand bard had said that 
only a pattern of true manhood could write a great poem He 
desired a very hearty vote of thanks to Dr Pollen to 1^ recorded 
on the minutes 

Dr PoixEM m reply returned thanks, and said he was aware that 
he had been m the presence of a master in the learned Chairman 

F P M 
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INDIA AND THE PROPOSED WAR 
MUSEUM 

Wb learn that the War Cabinet has accepted the proposal of the First 
ConmissKmer of Works to establish a tnuseum m Londcoi m commemora 
lion of the war and that His Majesty the Kmg has been pleased to 
t xpress his sympathy with the scheme and the hope that it may be made 
(lioroughly representative of the achievements of all units engaged in 
the war both in the combatant and non combatant services It is a 
matter of special tmpoetanct that the ate nhich is chosen for the atyr”" 
modation of this museum should be in a central position and we notice 
that there is aJmost a consensus of camion that the Tower would be the 
most suitable It certainly has the advantage of doing away with the 
expense of putting up a new building and of bemg m every way central 
— 'ui advantage which cannot be urged in favour of the Crystal Palace 
or Alexandra Park We may however draw attention to a paper read 
bv Mr C £ D Black* before the East India Assoaaticni on June 13 
1910 m which he ventilated Mr B. F Chisholm s scheme of the Indian 
hfuseum on the south bank of the Thames between the Westminster and 
^^aterloo Badges Thu would at any rate help to tealue the great 
dream of Lord Curzon who as u well known looks forward to the time 
when the Surrey side will be one Icotg and noble array of proud edifices 

It may be assumed that adequate space will be given to the part taken 
by the Princes and peoples of India who have so spontaneously rallied 
round the King Emperor It is niH only our plam duty to do so but it 
'Hill serve to make us more familiar wi& the fighting races of the great 
Peninsula conoemmg whom diere was a certain amount of ignorance at 
the heginnmg of the war as shown b> the general belief that all fighting 
Indians were Gurkhas Moreover future generations of Indians who 
come to visit London will instinctivey turn tbeir steps to this War 
Museum to learn at first hand what tbeir fathers have done in defence of 
the 1 mpire We presume that it is the mtentioR to establish branches of 
this NaCKKial l^ar Museum not only m the North of England Scot 
land and Ireland but also m India itself — ^vis at Bombay Delhi Cal 
cutta and Madras la order U) attain the full benefits of that Imperial 
cohesion which this war has made possible it 1$ not suffiaent for us to 
learn of the great deeds of valour by hearsay but we must be able to 
see with our own eyes permanent records bearing on the vanous 
( ampaigns 

Sir Martm Conway has been appointed Director General — a choice 
which IS gratifymg from every point of view He is well acquamted 
with India and his expedition to the Hunalayas m 189a was the begin 
ning of a long record of travel and discovery The interests of India 
are m good hands 

* *he lecturer received at the time a letter from the late Lord JRoberts in 
wh^ ha wrote I entirely agree with yea os to the desirability <rf hanag 
each a museuia and as to the idea oi its bemg on the site near where the 
new London Coun^ Connul Hall is being erected such being an excdleit one 
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LONDON THEATRES 

Sacoy Tktatrt ~ Hamlet ** 

A revival of Shakeapeace a greatest play is always of general interest 
Mr H B Irving s production especially so In the process of cutting 
down which all Shakespeare s plays now undergo Mr Irving has 
chosen to onut pass^es which do not bear on the character of Hazdet — 
e g hi3 speech to the pla3rers and Polonius adnce to hu sosi — famous 
for their beauty — and to include Act IV Scene IV with Hamlet & less 
known soliloquy beginning How all occasions do inform against me 
For ourselves we hi^ that this isTOvation will prove to be more than an 
experiment and will be generally adopted It was hardly Shakespeare s 
mtention to present Hamlet as fht unwcvldly philosopl^r uicap^le of 
takmg action The Pnnce of Denmark was a man constituted very much 
like his fellows loath as we all are n> take an irrevocable step without 
ample justificaboa and apt to shiver at the brink before taking the final 
phinge The play u full of human qualities Hamlet is very much like 
ourselves That is why we all go and see Hamlet 

Mr H B Irvmg undoubtedly scores a great perscmal triumph and is 
ably seconded by Hiss Gertrude EUmh as Ophelia and Hr Vorman 
Clarice as Folomus but if the acting was all that could be desired as 
also the arrangement of the play two criticisms might be made with 
regard to the ss^mg the first scene was much too dark and the dumb 
show in Act III would we think have been more eifertive on a platform 
than m a rather unoanventMaal open lobby of what must have been the 
next floor of the Castle 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 
By F R SCATCHERD 


II 

Tums Gfttet and Itvtng Gtttct ante more ' 

i roXiTucdt *y4p vd Xtyif ramre t^v uXifffiMv koX 

Tpot TA Am» Kol xpof fa Karto *— ElbVTHBRIOS VbNIBBLOS 

The statesman ahotild always speak the truth m the 
council chamber as well as on the platform 

The glory that was Greece had apparently returned in 
1919, when in the Easter of that year the University of 
Athens cdebrated its jubilee simultaneously with the gather- 
mg of the International Congress of Orientalists which had 
selected the beautiful capital of Modem Greece as its meeting- 
place 

Greece had but recently issued, regenerated and vigorcnis 
from a bloodless revolution which had freed her from the 
grosser fonns of political corruption Social and civic recon- 
struction had made rapid struts under the wise linn guidance 
of the great Cretan statesman Venizdos Though he had 
only held the rems of government for the brief period of two 
years he had nevertheless earned out such far-reaching re- 
forms that only those who had known Greece before his 
advent to power were m a position to reahze why his adoring 
countrymen regarded hun as the saviour of Modem Greece 
His direct and forceful personality had focussed and crystal- 
hzed into forms of beneficence beauty, and utility the subtle 
and powerful, if less direct, mduences gmierated by a long 
hne of icdormers, cuhmnatmg m the ceaseless promulgaticHi 
VOt. XI 2 1 
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of humanitarian and sociological ideals as mnbodied m the 
wntings of PUton Drakodes and his followers, whose propa- 
gandist ^oits were directed from Gredc centres of activity 
aU over the world 

The opening reception of the Congress took place on the 
Acropohs It was a scene never to be forgotten and the 
statesmen who had wrought the transformation, and the 
phHosopher who had m^ired the visions d an ordered evolu- 
tion which had enabled the practical idealists to reahse their 
aims were both thoe togethtf with a smilmg Queen and a 
beaming King once more the father of his people Con- 
spicuous from his stature and his genial bearing was the 
Crown Prince restored to favour and destined m the near 
future to become the idol of that reorgaruzed army which he 
would lead from victory to victory 

The man who had wrou^t these wonders stood m the 
midst of this briUiaot assembly, with the sun s rays faWmg 
athwart hts bared bowed head without a trace of sdf- 
conscKHisiiess or sdf-conp'atulatum on his fine, patient coun- 
tenance Only the happy light m his grave eyes, and (he 
undertone of joy m his modulated, earnest speech revealed 
the satisfaction of his soul m the successful issue of his 
unweaned efforts, a picture that haunted one s memory all 
through the ti^ic events of the Balkan wars 

* *Twm Gieece and iinng Greece once more 

for Greece had found her soul under the firm, wise leadership 
of a great stateman barhed by a democratic and now devoted 
sovereign, who was finafly to nsk and lose his life while 
maintaining his people s right to the newly acquired city of 
Salonika 


lU 

OLD GREECE 

* The glory that was Greece has again sufEeied echpse 
She had emerged from the Balkan wars tmunphantly vic- 
torious, having increased her territory from 64,000 to 1 90,000 
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square kilometres and bad almost doubled her Conner popu> 
tation of two and a half nolhons Greece needed peace and 
leisure m order to consolidate her recent acquisitions and to 
fit bersetf to meet the consequ»t respon^lialxties She had 
bravely risen to the occasion and m conformity with the motto 
of regenerated Greece * trpofets xol Xdyia (Deeds 
not words), was wdl on the way to the accomidishment of 
her task, when as a midsummer bolt from the blue there 
descended upon mid^Europe the events culnunatmg m die 
European War of August 1914 

The general outline of events since that date are too well 
known to need recapitulation, bat in justice to those m Old 
Greece who fed themselves unfairly treated by the Entente 
certam cardmal facts need repetition Men living m Athens 
cut off from information other than that which is coloured by 
the official attitude of the Royalists of Greece argue some* 
what as fc^ws 

They complam that British sympathy with Bulgaria was 
persisted m even after she had shown unmistakable signs for 
many months before and after the outbreak of war, that she 
was m league with the Central Powers As early as Ajod 
1915, Greece warned the Entente that Bulgaria had definitely 
nude ccmuDOQ cause wrth Gerrauiy and was ociy fooling it 
m order to gain tune But dus warfuog passed unheeded, so 
far at least as practical resdts were concerned 

Hus error of judgment in the policy of the Entente though 
perpetrated in good faith was none the less disastrous m its 
effects upon the sentunents of both Greeks and Serbians who 
bad for long dearly perceived that Bulgarian aspirations 
auned not oiAy at the satisfaction of legitunate desires but at 
political dommaticm m the Ba&ans 

In Greece this attitude of the Entente was laid at die door 
< 3 i Bntisb pro-Bu^ansm and was deeply resented in pobticai 
circles including those of the Venizdists although M 
Vmazebs himaelf did not share m this resentment and ex 
plained and justified the attitude of the Entente as mainly due 
to past pobtical meptitude on the part of Greece The re- 
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sentment waa^ccoituated when it was alleged that the Entente 
was bringing pressure to bear upMi G re e c e in order to secure 
the cessum of Cavalla to Bulgaria^ and was yet further height- 
ened by the rejection of the Gre^ proposals m regard to action 
against Bulgaria 

To official Greece convinced as she was of Bulgarian in- 
tentions, this atbtude seemed to be nothing short of putting 
a premium upon perfidy while penalizing byalty and friendship 

Although the great majonty of the people m Old Greece 
still remam friends of the Entente it would be a grave mistake 
to assume that all who are now declared to be pro-German 
excepting those m the immediate entovrage of the King were 
so from the beginning 1 know the reverse to be the case 
I know there has been an elution of opinion cidnunating m 
a revulsKMi of sentiment among those whose pro-Entente 
sympathies were not robust enough to resist the gradual 
weakening of Entente infitience due to absence of mformation 
on these qnestwns and to the ceaseless activities of the 
powerful |HY)-German propaganda at Athens Unless this 
view be accepted it is difficult to account for the change 
which has tidten {dace smce the time when Sir Francis EDiot 
received an enthusiastic ovation early m 1915, a change which 
culminated m the street fighting last December and the 
lamentable loss of life among British and French sailors 

With r^ard to the Treaty with Serbia the defence put 
fortb by the Gounans and Skouloudis Governments m tbenr 
newspaper organs weighed heavily vntk readers from whom 
the other side was perststendy withheld 

Greece they mamtained was bound to mtervene m favour 
of Smvia <mly m case the latter were attadmd by Bidgam, or 
by Bulgaru and Turkey together — there was no expbcit 
statement m the treaty committing Greece to come to the aid 
of Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria acting m albance with two 
of the greatest mflitaxy powers m the world This view is 
pemstedm despte the fact that it remamsuc^iared by three- 
quarters oi the Gredc nation 

It woidd be difficidt for anyone who has foBowed events m 
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Greece for the last few months to find words to excuse the 
policy’ of King Constantuie, whidi has beezi opeidy anti- 
Entente while he was professing boievolent neutrahty The 
surrender of war material and of strategical posts on the 
frontier were two actions which provoked ang«r and resent- 
ment from the majonty of those most devoted to hnn among 
his own subjects 

The view taken by the leading neutralists, however is 
that Greece, having decided to remain neutral, could not well 
have acted otherwise They maintain that while German 
brutality inhumanity, and disregard for the sancti^ of treaties 
and of International law have been persistently denounced by 
the Entente peoples, m so far as they themselves were the 
sufferers no due allowance has been made for the brutal 
bullying and threats of immediate declaration of war to 
which Greece has been continuously subjected at the hands of 
the Kaiser 

Could It be hoped that Germany would have taken mto 
account the helplessness of Greece ^ that her fate would have 
been less merciless, less disastrous than that of Belgium and 
Serbia^ 

Poor little Greece, they argued already weakened by two 
exhausting if glorious wars had to attempt the impossible 
She had to placate the Entente while keepmg at bay the de- 
vourmg Centra] Powers , and as David of old pr^erred to fell 
mto the hands of the Uving God rather than mto those of his 
relendess foes, so the Greek neutralists bore with their 
sovereign s bias m favour of the merciless, treacherous 
Teuton, even at the nsk of angering the humane and more 
righteous Entente nations 

The Gredc neutralist also holds, and this with a very great 
measure of justice that one vital reason why Greece could 
not make war on Germany is that the momesit she did so, 
that mommit the many hundreds of thousands of G ree ks living 
m Turkey would meet with the same fate as the Armenians 

What protectKm or assistance could the Entente Powers 
have offered to these defenoeteas multitudes ? Recent events 
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ift Atihao* a hoiwdi that the Entente eouU not am oome to 
the fae^ (rf lU friends ihen Hov, then, cotdd A prevent 
thenr whfdreilr sbnghter at the hands of the Tittk ? 

^am, die conflict between Italian aapmtions and Gredt 
mt ew s ts hat been a great hindrance to any improvement of 
Greek idations with the Entente Partimdariy was this the 
case when Greece was told that the Entente, because of 
Italy, oodd only accept her co-operation if she were to give 
it unconditxmatty 

With r^ard to CMd Greece, one must understand and 
reahze that Athens, Patras, Chalchis, Vob and Lanssa are 
practically all that is left of the former kingdom of Greece, 
save a lew instgniflcant villages m the neighbourhood of these 
Royalist towns M^ueover, it should not be forgotten that 
these towns are Royalist raflier by campulsion than by choice 
iof even m these centres oi t^cial Greece, three-fourths of 
the inhabitants are certainly pro-Entente if not actually 
Veniadnt 

Who, m face of such facts can regard Greece as decadent 
or seif-seekmg ? In truth she is sound of head and true of 
heart but has been left too much a prey to the machinations 
of those who manipulate events for personal and mterested 
ends 

It 18 even now not too late in the day for Old Greece to save 
the situation and her honour by cuttmg adrift from the body 
politic those Budgehvofes who are preying on the life of the 
nation, and replacing them by persons capable of recalling to 
the path of duty their emng and hypnotued sovereign As 
I write signs are not wanting that some attempts are bemg 
made m the desired directions Should this prove to be the 
case, let us assist them to the fullest esctent m our power 

Professor Uie reminds us that the Gredks must not be 
expected ti) tnidge akmg moootoiioas dead levds of thought 
sad action, that Amy nse to heights and siok to depflis un- 
vsnal among ourselves He pomta out that die whole nation 
rose to the haghts be t ween 1910 and 1914, and thrt since 
Uwn a lew ^ the upper dmses have sunk lamentiddy km 
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He holds that the prevention and cure for sudi lapses on the 
part of so responsive a people as the Gre^ is to be found 
m a sympatiietic attitude on the part of those vrho have to do 
with them Let us not give them occasion to fed and to say 
with the peasant woman at Taenarum when m December 
191a, Venizelos was known to he going to London 
They are powerful, and they are vwy unjust 

(To be eonttnmed,) 


OFFICJAL NOTJFJCATIONS 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the following 
appointment to the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India ^To be G C S i The Baron Canmchael of Skiriing 
G C I E K C M G 


Indian War Loan 

It has been arranged that subscribers to the Indian War 
Loan may pay 50 per cent of their subscriptions in British 
Treasury Bills which will be accepted under discount at 4^ 
per cent and at the rate of exchange of £i^Rs 15 The 
Treasury Bills will be received by the Accountant-General at 
the India Office 

Applications for the loan are not received m En^and 
They must be made in India as explained in the prospectus 
published on March i 

The Secretary of State for India has appomted Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel, K c B , to be an Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
and Mr J £ Shuckburgh to be Secretary in the Pohtical 
Department of the India Office m succession to Sv Arthur 
Hirtzd 
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THE RUSSIAN EXHIBITION 

AN lUPRESSIOS BY OLGA NOVZKOFF 

T&e Rttsaan JEjcbibitiQD id Ixfidofi u a gieat evesDL Lady Hund 
Paget who is the veiy aoul of tftal great eatetpriae deserves the wannest 
gratitude of any Russian whose heart throbs with deep love for hu coun 
try After the Te Dtum sung by the Chaplam of the Russian Embassy 
and his choir we all heard with great emotion the heroic L(n:d French s 
words which we are trying to rep^uce with the aid of the English Press 
almost verbatim The only fault you can find with him was that he spoke 
of his drawbacks and his inability to do justice to the cause he represented 
I hope people will not blame me for repioducing his very words 

ViaoouBt French said he was very glad indeed to have the t^portunity 
of apiessmg the wannest thanks of the Army generally to Lady Munel 
Paget and to those who have helped her in this great work m Russia , and 
TO tell her and those who have w<^ced with her how they appreciated the 
splendid work which they had done They had done a very great deal to 
help the sulfenag soldiers and the Russian wounded and ut so doing they 
had diown m the most pnurctcal form the sympathy which at! felt with our 
great Russian Ally He thought that Lady Munel Paget not only 
deserved the thanks of the Army but the thanks of the nation 

In speakmg of Russia hu mmd inevitably went back to those anxious 
months between August and December 1914 They all knew how hard 
we were pressed and what terrible sacrifices and what ternble risks we had 
to ran in order to maintam ourselves but when thev were in deepest annety 
their thoughts turned with the utmost gratitude to those who gave them 
real and splendid assutance and helped them out of their anxiety Thus 
the hearts of all those who were engaged m the army go back to Russia and 
to the Rtisstaa army 

Speakmg of the Grand Duke Nicholas Viscount Frcsich said 1 
am suK no soldier in the British Army will ever cease to regard him as 
one of the gimUest of cormnanden H» courage and intrepidity, above 
all his unvarying Ipyalcy to hu country m all circumsianoes has earned 
the adauratioo of e v eiyoa e It was thu same great general who though 
he emsmanded an army almost as unprepared as our own, without hesita 
turn threw them into East Pru»ia overran nearly one half of that 
province held hu ground and m conaequence rendreed the most invaluable 
bdp to those who were on iht Western front Then 1 cone again to that 
mag^ificeiit advance a little later mto Poiand and Gaiicta» and the equally 
magnifioent retieat, conducted with skiil and detenmnatioo on the part of 
^ leaden, and a sturdy oourage on the part of the men which, 1 dunk 
will for ever take a place m the military history of the world Afterwards 
IhiDgs did not go eo well, bat I am quite sure that bad the inteior of 
Rassio— 1 tUnk 1 may say du e bee n quite cei a par and up to the condi 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

AGRICULTURAL TENURES IN THE UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 

By Sir Duncan Colvin Baillte, k c s i 

In couaideniig the economic and soaal circumstances of 
India the two most salient facts to notice are the mtense 
pressure of population and the essentially rural character of 
that population To take as mi example the provinces with 
which this paper deals, the total area is somewhat ova* 
100,000 square miles, and the population forty seven 
millions Of this area a considerable proportion — at least 
fifte^ per cent — ^is mountainous country which can cany 
only a comparatively small population 
The general incidence of population m the fully populated 
part of the provinces is well over 500 per square mile In 
the western distncts the average density is as a rule below 
500 In the eastern it reaches 1,000 It is all over more 
than 2| times as much as the madence m France, and 
approximates to the madence of countncs like England or 
Bdgium, in vduch manufactures and commerce are highly 
devel(q;>ed In the Umted Provmces, on the contrary, as 
throughout India, the vast bulk of the population » rural — 
eleven p«r cent only are residents m towns in that term 
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being included all areas of an i^proximately urban char* 
acter, even though the total population may only be a few 
hundreds It seems to me obvious that, to mtder possible 
any great improvement m the gen<aal standard of comfort 
amount so dense a population, economic changes of a far 
reaching character are necessary and that social changes of 
a no less far reachmg character must occur India as a 
purelv agncultural country cannot all possible improvement 
and extension of cultivation being allowed for, carry with a 
European standard of comfort an3^hing like the burden of 
population or the rate of increase of population which the 
present economic and social system imposes on her These 
are how*eNer considerations outside our subject for to night 
Also outside it, though less widel> so are the improvements 
possible in the system of agriculture — the extensions of cul 
tivation and imgation the improvement of the standard 
crops grown, and many other measures which appear pos- 
sible and for the benefit of the agricultural population 
What 1 propose to discuss now is the incidents connected 
with the tenures of the agncultunsts of the province the 
relations between the classes which including the Govern 
ment denve revenue from the soil and the actual producers 
Hie remarks already made as to the pressure of population 
are by no means irrelevant Before any idea as to what is 
required cmi be formed it is necessary to bear in mmd that 
we have to deal with areas occupied by an extraordmaril> 
dense population, dependent entirdy, or in the main, on 
agriculture For every acre of cultivated area in the western 
distncts there is at least one person to be supported , for every 
acre of cultivation m the east at least one and a half persons 
These persons, too, are not as id England, for the most part 
labourers working for a proporbonately amall number of 
tenant-farmers or cultivating proprietors The number of 
agncultural labourers who hold no land is small as com- 
pared with those who have land of th^ own Rmighly, 
for eveiy six persons wholly or partly dependent on their 
own land, only me person is a landless Jabouro-, or dq>«i- 
dent on a landless labourer U is obvious that in these 
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dreumstances competition fw land must be intense and 
that, unrestramed rent would tend to nse to an extent 
which would be disastrous to the already low standard of 
comfort of the agncuUural classes I think that all, what- 
ever may be their views as to Indian tenant law, must agree 
so far There are many who hold that for the necessary 
restraint we can depend to a considerable extent on the 
wisdom the self restraint and the unselfishness of the 
landholding class I am not amongst these We have had 
m the histoiy of the provmces during the Bntish admims- 
tratioQ and m the present circumstances of a large part of 
the provinces evidence accepted in the past and undemable 
in the present, that legislative restraint and legislative 
regulation is necessary in r^ard to all the mcidents of the 
peasant cultivators tenure It is essential that provisions 
of the legislation should provide for (i) secunty of tenure 
(a) regulation of rent (3) facilities for improvements, and 
the enjoyment of the benefit of improvements by the persons 
who make them 

1 would add a fourth head — ^the preservation of prescnp- 
tive rights— >a subject which has obtained in the past far 
less attention than it deserves 

In consideni^ how far the existing law secures these 
essentials a wide difference exists between the position in 
the province of Agra and the provmce of Oudh In both 
provinces when British administration was mtroduced there 
was a demand for tenants m excess of the demand for land 
As a consequence there was little disturbance of tenants’ 
possession and ev^y desire on the part of the landholder to 
retain suitable tenants Their customary rights were little 
interfered with, and as a consequence ill defined but in 
Agra the summary orders passed by early distnct offico^ 
show that even m the earliest days of our rule it was recog- 
nized that settled tenants should be protected by the State 
m the possession of their lands A succession of r^ulations 
and Acts were from time to time enacted defining the r^hts 
of tmiants and culminating m the existing Tenancy Act 
enacted m Sir Antony (now Lord) Macdonell s tenure of the 
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Lieut -Governorship As a consequence a large proportion 
of the Agra tenants are well protected 
There are under the Agra Tenancy Act five classes of 
tenants (a) permanent tenure holders , (b) fixed rate tenants , 
(e) expropnetary tenants, (d) occupancy tenants, and 
(•) non occupancy tenants, tiie last mentioned class in- 
cluding tenants who hold under leases for a fixed period 
and tenants who cultivate * sir '* — that is, land speaally 
reserved for the occupation of the landholder if he wishes to 
cultivate himself, as well as all sub-tenants 
Rights of the first two classes are confined to the per 
manently settled distncts, and are of comparatively small 
extent, some y^j/aao acres in ail Such tenants, and such 
tenants only, have transferable rights Their rate of rent is, 
hke the revenue, fixed m perpetuity As a result of the 
nght to transfer, no small part of the fixed rate area is now 
held by persons who do not culti\ate themselves, but enjoy 
the difference between the small fixed rate rental fixed over 
a hundred years s^o, and the rack rent they are able to 
recov^ from their sub-tenants 

Ex-pFopnetary rights extend to 484,000 acres They are 
of the nature of a provision made for propnetors whose land 
has bem sold by the reservation to them of a nght of occu- 
pancy in their ' sir “ land and m land cultivated by them 
for the twelve years preceding the sale Except as regards 
the fixation of the rent the inadents of this tenure are 
similar to those of occupancy tenures The rent is fixed at 
four annas in the rupee below non-ocxrupancy rents, and 
tends under present conditions to exceed occupancy rent— -a 
position which was certainly not contemplated by the 
framers of the Act, and whidi calls ior amendment 

There remam the occupancy and non occupancy tenants 
According to the latest figures I have seen, occupancy 
tenants hold with rights recognized m the records 9,336,000 
acres mid 4,3994000 acres hdd for twdve years, but not 
yet recognized aa occupancy xn the record courts In all, 
1 1,735,000 acres are held with occupancy n^ts, and without 
oocupaAcy’ ng^ts, anda* seven-year leases, 882,000, without 
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leases, 6,362,000, m all, 7,244,000 acres Then are also 
probably over two nulbons of acres held direct from the 
landholders by cultivators as tenants of “ sir ' In all, three 
and a half nulhons of acres are landholders* ' sir " in which 
no occupancy rights can accrue There can be httle hesita 
tion in accepting as just the reservation to a landholder of 
a suitable area which he can at any tune bring under his 
own cultivation The area so reserved is in some cases 
large but the custom by which the resovation was enjoyed 
is anaent, and it was impossible to discriminate against the 
old record In the past “ sir * rights could be acquired by 
twelve years' cultivation by the landholder, but this led to 
practices designed to increase the “ sir ” area mdefimtely, and 
under the current Act no fresh “ sir ** rights can be acquired 
Roughly thirteen millions of acres are held by tenants 
with hereditary rights, and excluding “ sir,’ sevm and a 
quarter millions by tenants without rights except for the 
penod of leases where there are any, or for a single year m the 
case of other non occupancy tenants 
Occupancy rights are acquired by twelve years’ continuous 
cultivation of any land held from the landholders which is 
not ' sir,” or held under lease The provisions of the law 
on the subject are somewhat elaborate being designed to 
meet devices to prevent accrual of rights which bad been 
found to have been adopted before the Act was passed In 
particular, it is provided that the transfer of a tenant from 
one field to another will not be deemed to break the con 
tmuity of his occupation Similarly, an illegal or a nominal 
ejectment is ineffective to break continuity All these pro 
visions have attracted considerable opposition from the 
spokesmen of the iandholdmg class It is argued that they 
tend to induce landholders to depnve tenants of their land 
entirely, and not to readmit them for at least a year I have 
not myself had any expenence of this having taken place 
to any senous extent, but it is not unlikely that it does take 
place To accept the comparatively small number of cases 
in which a tenant is allowed no la"d as reason for reverting 
to the old law, by which a compulsory ^ange m a tenant’s 
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holding broke the continuity of his holding, would be a most 
serious step^mck 

Occupancy nghts, once acquired pass from father to son 
or, failing sons, to the widow or male heirs assoaated in the 
cultivation of the bolding There are provisions against sub 
Jetting designed to prevent the occupancy tenant becoming 
a mere recover of rent, whilst the actual cultivator holds 
without nghts at a rack-rent The underlying idea in these 
provisions is sound, but as they stand they have, with the 
assistance of unsympathetic Revalue Courts, been used as a 
means of getting nd of genuine cultivating tenants whose 
Ignorance of law has led them to sub-let portions of their 
holding for a tune exceeding the five years allowed by law 
It IS essential to provide against habitual and continuing 
sub letting by occupancy tenants but the provisions might, 
without dai^^er be somewhat relaxed and should certainly 
be so amended as to make it clear that their object is to 
prevent undue sub-letting and not to provide a means of 
curtailing occupano nghts 

Occupancy tenants are secured by law nght to make all 
necessary improvements, and the secunty of tenure they 
enjoy enables them to bendit by these improvements 
Thev have fully ailed themselves of their nghts in this 
matter, and the great bulk of the improvements effected in 
the Agra provinces has been earned out by occupancy 
tenants There are improving landholders, but in the 
s^;gr^ate the improvements made by landholders are m 
considerable as compared with those made by tenants 

Essentially the basis of the rents paid by occupancy tenants 
IS denved from the settlement officer’s rent rates assumed 
in the process of calculating the land revenue to be paid to 
Government These rates are ascertained by officers who 
have made a thorough study of the rent rates of all lands 
paid throughout the area under settlement, and of the agn- 
cultural position as a whole and in detail They take into 
coBSKleratKm not only the high rates paid by tenants who 
have recently acquired land, but the lenient rates p«d by 
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old tenants They are fixed with a desire to do justice both 
to Government, whose land revenue depends on them, and 
to landholders, as well as, on the other side, to cultivators 
They are based on rents actually paid for a senes of years 
by tenants of good status As a rule, under present con- 
ditions, settlement officers rates, when fixed, give a matenal 
but not a severe increase on occupant rents previously 
paid The system by which rents are so fixed by a settle- 
ment officer admirably suits the revenue system of the pro- 
vinces Revenue is as a rule revised once in thirty years 
With a falling rupee the revenue ordmanly rises, and the 
accompanying rahancement of rent allows the increase to be 
paid without hardship to either landlord or tenant The 
law allows enhancement withm the penod of settlement at 
intervals of ten years but fortunately throughout a great 
part of the provinces it has been regarded as customary to 
enhance only at settlement Intmnediate enhancements are 
effected by suit [The procedure is somewhat cumbrous and 
the result based on an inspection of a comparatively small 
area of * exemplar * fields and the rents paid for them 
are not infrequently uncertain] The system is however, 
capable of improvement, and as a rule the rents, evoa 
now, are safe 

I have stated previously that the preservation of pre- 
scriptive rights was a subject on which legislation was essen- 
tial The word ‘ prescriptive is perhaps loosely employed 
I refer to those rights which tenants hB>e m the past enjoyed 
without restraint, but which are not secured to them by 
express provisions of law Amongst them are included 
vanous nghts connected with the mbabited site, the nght 
to occupy certain lands as threshing floors or for stonng 
manure, or for cattle, and to enjoy grazing nghts in common 
in unoccupied lands without direct payment of rent In 
this respect tenants, whether m Agra, with or without occu- 
pancy nghts, or in Oudh, are m the same position There 
are no express provisions of law on the subject The land 
holder is understood to have a nght to bnng under culuva- 
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tion all land not subject to payment of rent, and not in the 
separate defined possession of any individual, and I have 
time after time seen the threshing floors ploughed up and 
the grazing-lands previously used by the entire body of 
tenants enclosed Not very long ago 1 was in a village tn 
Pihbhit in which the landholder had some ground of dis 
pleasure with his tenants, and ploughed up to the doors of 
the houses the land previously used by them for threshing- 
floors tying up cattle, and stackmg straw and manure 
The tenants, so far as I could see, had no remedy In this 
matter some amendment of law for the provmce as a 
whcde u required Th^e has been some stir in India lately 
about the disappearance of the grazing-Iands and the more 
far-semng landholders would not, I feel sure raise any 
objection to legislation on this subject 
On the whole the position of the Agra occupancy tenant 
18 a satisfactory one, and in a normal village in an old settled 
district the non-occupancy tenant is not much m evidence 
In such a village the great bulk of the good lands » held by 
occupancy tenants The non-occupancy lands consist of 
scattered plots throughout the area in which n^ts have 
lapsed by failure of heirs or m outlying lands irregularly 
cultivated, m which r^hts have never accrued or ww re- 
garded as of httle value In such villages the tenants are 
on the whole comfortably off m a normal season 
The weak point in the Agra system is that it is still possible 
for a landholder who sets his mind to it to prevent entirely, 
or almost entirely, the accrual of occupancy rights m his 
estate It is tn such estates that the great bulk of the non- 
occupancy lands tn the provmce are to be found As a 
rule, such landholders are not of the old propnetaiy class, 
but to this rule there are well-known exceptions in such 
estates the rents are abnormally high ,^and many rights to make 
iminweiBefits which the law gives to the tenants are in effect 
subject to tiM pleasure of the landholder Security of tenure 
IS to tiie enjoym«it of any ng^t 1^ a tenant As 1 

shafl have to lenuuk m regard to Oudh, let the law say what 
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it mli, a tenant has no rights where the unrestricted power 
of ejectment exists It is not uncommon to find this demal 
of occupancy rights associated with dishonesty as regards 
the Government record of rents on which ordinarily the 
revenue assessment is based Rents are not infrequently 
grossly understated, the tenant paying much more than the 
recorded rent, and being forced to conceal the amount he 
actually pays In such cases there need be no hesitation 
in taking a strong Ime — Axing rents afresh and securing the 
tenants in their holdings The question as to what action 
IS required m regard to cases m which occupancy rights are 
wholesale denied, but there is no concealment, is a more 
difficult one, but in view of the intense discontent and im 
povenshment produced by excessive rents and the frequent 
ejectments which are necessary to pre\ent accrual of rights, 
it seems to me necessary to take some action The extstoice 
of a moderate proportion of non-occupancy land m a village 
is not entirely a disadvantage It makes it possible to 
provide some land for new settlexs, and it affords a guide 
to assessing officers of the natural unrestramed movement of 
rent It is not, however, essential for either purpose The 
sir ' and sub tenant area s^ves the same purpose, and 
It IS found that in course of a penod of settlement — ^thirty 
years — ^nearly one-third of the occupancy tenures lapse under 
the existmg succession laws, and is available for disposal as 
land free of nghts What action is required is a very de- 
batable question, on which I do not propose to enter, but 
It seems clear that some action is required m regard to estates 
m which nghts are unduly restncted and rents forced up to 
the limit which competition makes possible 
The case for radical amendment of the tenant law is 
however, far less strong m Agra than m Oudh In the early 
eighties, when I was a young assistant m an Oudh district, 
an inquiry was forced on the Government m r^ard to the 
state of the tenmits m Oudh There was unceasing dis- 
turbance of possession, however longstanding, and th^ was 
omstant and severe enhancement of rent Improvements 
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were proscribed unless the tenants agreed to sign engage- 
ments not to claim compensation in case of ejectment The 
result of the inquiry was that amendment of the law was 
considered necessary The grant of occupancy rights was 
considered » but the landholders were strong, and strongly 
opposed to any such action How, they asked could they 
deal with bad characters if the power of ejectment were 
taken from them ? Oudh officers were, it seemed to me, as 
a rule half hearted m the matter Occupancy rights were a 
North-West Provmces idea, and no good could come out of 
the N W P 

In the result a compromise was agreed to The law of 
1886 provided that all tenants were to be entitled to hold for 
a period of seven years at the existing rent, and that on the 
expinng of the period the enhancement of rent on the boldmg, 
whether it continued to be held by the same tenant or was 
transferred to another, was not to exceed one anna in the 
rupees Compensation for disturbance was ongmally pro- 
vided for, but on the representation of the landholders an 
enhanced court fee on the notice of ejectment was substi 
tuted for the payment to the tenant This was, as an en- 
thusiastic promoter of the BiU said, the Magna Charta 
of the Oudh tenant Even this meagre measure of protec- 
tion was refused to the heir of a tenant When a tenant 
died his son was hable to ejectment on the expiry of the 
current seven yearn penod wutbout pavnjent of court fee, 
and the amount of enhancement on the rent was unre- 
stricted There were other provisions — a right to apply to 
the Deputy Commissioner for permission to make an im- 
provement, and many others It is unnecessary to detail 
them, as the Act failed entirely to have the desired effect, 
because no security of tenure was provided for What Oudh 
was before the passing of the Act, Oudh is now There were, 
before the Act of 1886 was passed, many landholders who 
treated their tenants fairly, took a reasonable rent, and en 
ooufaged rather than discouraged unprovements There are 
many such landholdm now, but the fact remains that rests 
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m Oudh have continued to increase, till they are now not 
only greatly higher than the avemge rents m Agra, but 
higher— considerably higher— than the non-occupancy rents 
in Agra Allover average figures are misleading because 
they do not allow for quality of land or other circumstances 
which affect rentals, but I give the average figures for what 
they are worth The average rental for the occupancy area 
in Agra is somewhat under Rs 4 8 per acre , the average for 
tenants in Agra without declared nghts is Rs 56, the 
average for ordinary tenants in Oudh 13 Rs 6 8 acre 
The averse quality of land m Oudh may be better than the 
average m Agra — personally I doubt wheth» there is, on 
the whole, any great difference but it is certainly not 
better to the extent that the difference in rates would m 
dicate The rental statistics of Oudh have been recently 
examined by a competent and unbiassed authority — ^Mr 
W H Moreland, lately Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture m the United Provinces — and the conclusion he 
amved at was that rents in Oudh had nsen far beyond the 
extent a one-anna m-the-rupee enhancement in each penod 
of seven years would permit The one-anna limit was in 
Itself irrational It gave a small enhancement for a tenant 
who paid a rent just exceeding the land revenue the land 
holders had to pay to Govemm^t it gave a large enhance- 
ment to the tenant whose rent was already excessive With 
the value of the rupee falling as it has been for many years, 
the Oudh tenant could stand such a nse, but it would 
have been, and may in the fiiture be, disastrous without 
this accidental support There are, as I have said, land 
holders in Oudh who have observed the law in its en 
tirety , tha« are others who have obsorved it m the letter, 
but not in the spirit The rent rolls of such a land 
holder show no more than a one-anna mcrease, but he has 
insisted on the payment of a premium on renewal of the 
tenancy The usual and moderate premium is one year's 
rent each seven years The premium has ordinanly to be 
horrowed, and by the tune the loan has hten r^aid the 
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unfortunate taunt has paid in interest to the in(meylander 
as much as he has paid in premium to the landholder There 
IS a third r-h«a of landholder who observes tiie law neither m 
the letter nor in the spint, and exacts the highest competi 
trre rent he can get without regard to the limit of enhance- 
ment, and probably exacts a premium in addition He may 
or he may not have the full rent recorded in the village 
papers The Oudh S3rstem tends to encourage concealment 
of rental assets, and has therefore an injurious effect on the 
present system of assessment of land revenue 

These enhancements are enforced by means of the unre- 
stncted power of ejectment the landholder enjoys m Oudh 
Ejectments are somewhat costly, as the court fee is a half- 
>ear s rent but the costs of ejectment are usually borne by 
the tncommg toiants to whom the land is given, and it is 
only m the case of absolutely recalcitrant tenants that it is 
necessary to eject For the great majority the fact that this 
power IS IQ reserve is sufficient ground for agreeing to the 
landlord s terms Those who do object are mostly of the 
class who conceive that the possession of many generations 
and an anaent and assured position m thar village com- 
manit> gives them some remote hope of acbieving the almost 
impos5ible~-that is, of proving without a decree at the first 
regular settlement under propnetary or occupancy nghts 
under Oudh law As a revenue officer of Government in Indu 
one has many more or less disagreeable duties to carry out, 
but 1 can assure you that I have seldom or never had so 
unpleasant a time as whilst trying as a court of final appeal a 
succession of Oudh ejectment cases Ejectmmts m Agra are 
numerous enough, but as a rule they affect only newcomers 
Commonly tenants there try to prove twelve years' posses- 
sion, whilst the landholder admits eleven or allies a break 
In Oudh, however, it is common to have cases of ejectment 
of tenants in whose family Uie land has been recorded since 
the Arst record made shortly after mmexation The figures 
for total ejectments in the two provinces are vitiated by the 
fact that ejectment of temporary lessees of propnetary nghts 
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are included with thew <rf cutti«tmg teOMtU Thd tttal 
figure showing the area from which tenants were ejected IS 
larger in Oudh than m Agra, with three times the area, but 
it IS impossible to say what part of the area was held by 
genuine tenants and what by lessees 
At an earlier stage I advanced four desiderata to be pro> 
Mded in legislation regarding tenants In Oudh, under the 
present law, all are wanting It is futile to expect that 
without security of tenure any restrictions as to rent, any 
provisions as to improvements can benefit tenants It is 
true that the Giurts would refuse to decree a rent m excess 
of that allowed by law, or, if appealed to, allow permission 
to make a well or other improvement, but the cases do not 
come into Court unless the t^ant is ready to take the nsk 
of ejectment when his seven years' period has passed 
There can be no doubt that the amendment of Oudh 
Tenant Law is a stiff busmess to tackle There will be ke^ 
opposition hrom a powerful body of landholders who have 
since the Mutiny been loyal subjects of the Government 
The non-ofliaal majority in the local legislative Council has 
also to be reckoned with, but 1 cannot but believe thatth«^ 
is not suffiaent pubUc spirit amongst the legislators to make 
It possible to deal justly with the Oudh tenant Measures of 
protection have been enacted in all othv provinces, and 
so far as I know, in all countries in which peasant cultivators 
are numerous In Oudh the only protection th^ enjoy is 
from the good feeling of their landlord, when thejr have the 
luck to be under a landlord who desires to deal justly with 
them The measures to be adopted must form the subject 
of senous consideration, but we have a guide before us in 
the rent law of other provmces The essential is that there 
should be restramt on the landholders* arbitrary power of 
ejectment The matter is one in which early action is 
called for, as the burden of rent and discontent and the 
disturbance of old t^ants continues to increase unchecked 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East Indu Association, held at Caxton Hall West 
minster, S W , on Monday April 30 1917 a paper entitled Agricultural 
Tenures in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was r^ by Sir 
Duncan Colvin BaiUie x c s 1 Sir illiam Duke, k c s 1 , occupied the 
chair and the fidlowmg ladies and gentlemen, amongst others were 
present Sir Lancelot Hare, k c 8 1 c4e. Sit John Stanley xcix kc 
S ir James Wilson, k c s i , Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree k c i s , 
Colonel M J Meade ci s Mr Henry Marsh ci x Admiral and Lady 
Fremantle Lord Strabolgie Sir James Dome s c s I Miu Douie General 
Chamier Professor Bickerton, Miss Hade, Mr Edmund Russell Mr 
H R Cook Mrs and Hiss Wilmot CorheJd Miss Powell, Mrs Grattan 
Greaiy Dr Durham Mr T M MacAIien Mr Haji Rev W Broadbent 
Mr K C Bhandari Hr E C Cardis Ur B M Lai Mrs Stephens Bird 
Mrs F T DeMonte Mrs Parker Mr Adams, i c s Mr F P Harchaist 
Mr Gnibb Mr J W Hose itx B Abdy Collins, 1 c s Mr Hunzar Miss 
Harsh Mr Colvin Syed Erfan All Mr Firoz Khan Mrs Bexon, Mr A C 
Cfaatterjee Hr S Arumugam Hr B J Dalai Mr B R Amhedkor Mrs 
Collts Mr Major Mr George Adams xcs Mr J B Pennington Mrs 
Hilhamson Mr G Mohidu Sakhan Mr P W Harsh, Mr M C Sen 
Mr F H Brown and Dr J Pollen cix Hon Secretary 
The Chauuiak Ladies and gentlemen we are met here this afternoon 
to bear a p^Mr on one of the most important subjects in Indian affairs 
by an authonty who has had unique opportunities of masteruig that 
subject Sir Duncan Bailhc has filled, lor a longer or shorter tune, almost 
every position which it has been possible to fill m conneaion with hmd 
settlement and land records in tiw United Provinces and I think I am 
tight m spying that the gteater part of hu official existence has been spent 
ju dealing with such subjects No greater qualification for speaking on 
matters connected with the law of landlord and tenant and kindred 
subjects u India could be imagmed As to the subject itself, I need 
bardty say that agneukure is and must remain for all time that we can 
foresee, the leadiag industry of India The vast majiwity of the popula 
tioa are engaged m it, and practically everything dt^wnds opcm it A 
prosperous agriculture to>day means prosperity m every branch irf his 
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m Indau One bad yew means scarcity, and two bad years may mean 
famine That is how it ofiects the peo| 4 e The Government 1$ equally 
mterested m the ^ospenty of a^icuhure it u no longer so absolutely 
depmdent on land revenue os at one time it was, but the paroportiou of 
Its land revenue to its total revenue is still very large uideed-~about one- 
quaxter, 1 thudc. But that gives a very famt idea of the extent to which 
the revenues of India are dependent on the prosperity of agriculture 
because every other mam head revenue — Distoms Excise Stamps 
and most of all now Railways— depends also on agricultural prospoity 
and IS directly affected by it It is evident therefore, that it is the duty 
of the Government to do everything it can to promote the prosperity of 
the agncuHuralist and it can do that, and does do it m many ways 
directly by irrigation and directly too by the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department in improving methods of cultivation and mtroducing new 
crops and indirectly — but in this ease too the effect is perhaps really 
direct — by fostering institutions that make for thrift like Co-operative 
Credit, and best of all by education more of it and of the right kmd All 
these things ore desiderata for the improvement of the position of agn 
culture in India, but none of them can bear its full effect, or anything like 
Its full effect unless the i^iculturalist is secured in the fruits of his labours 
Until that condition is established he can take hardly any advantage at all 
from an}'thing that Government may try to do for him That question 
lies at the base of all the landlord and tenant legislation of the last genera 
tton and it is with that object that our records of rights have been under 
taken The quality of our legislation and the success of our records are 
largely to be judged by the extent to which that object has been attained 

1 will now call upon the Lecturer to speak on the position in the United 
Provinces 

(The lecture was then read ) 

The CHaiKMAW Ladies and gentlemen 1 am sure >ou have listmed 
with great interest to Sir Duncan s paper and I thmk it must have forced 
upon you the conclusion that in Oudh at any rate the desiderata which 
the L^turer said were required for the security and comfort of the culti 
vator are largely wantmg— or in fact m the broader way in which 1 put 
It that he is not well secured in the fruits of his labours We hope that 
the Government of the United Provinces wiU make up its mmd to face 
this question (Hear, hear) and deal with it 

I feel very ill qualified to discuss in detail these questions of landlord 
and tenant law When the Secretary approached me I told him that he 
could hardly have come to anybody less qualified to preside at a meeting 
on this subject, but I have had one intimate dealing m my career with 
such questions and that one has certainly given me some ideas on the 
subject, which I will inflict upon you One of them is that it is desirable 
so to vary the tenancy law as to have a body of law suited to the special 
requirements of any sufficiently large locality I got that idea from my 
own province of Bengal when it was Bengal Bihar and Orissa We 
began with the Tenancy Act which arose out of the necessities of Bihar 
in 1885 and that Act applied to the whole [wovince Records of nghts 
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under it conunenced Sn Bihnr immedutely efterwerds and two or three 
years later m Orissa^ an old province ol India in which I have had the 
pleasure of saving on vanous occasions, and which is extraordinaruy 
interesting, because it hes so much out of the way of ordinary communi 
catKms, and has preserved so many archaic featnrea, many of which are 
to be found in its s}*steins of land tenure When the Act was first drawn 
1 do not think anyone an the Government bad any real knowledge of the 
condition of things in Onssa. The Act certainly did not make special 
provision /or the conditions of that part of the country and ten or twelve 
jears after the first record of rights the operation id revismg the record 
was undertaken in order to see how it had worked and what changes 
had taken place m the inttfval That revision brought out all lands of 
extraorduu^ incongrutties When the first reci^ took place the Unya 
had very little undcntanding of what was being dons and how it would 
afiect him and he sat quiet, but in twdve years he had learned a great 
deaJ and when the revision took place all kinds of strange anomalies 
came up One of the most extraiwdinary was that in Orissa there were 
man> thousand persons who could be described as sub-ptopnetors They 
were really proprietors but their holdings being smaU it was not thought 
worth while in our early Revenue Settlements to make them pay revenue 
direct to the Treasury and they were instructed to pay it through the 
nearest big landlords — ^men of a feudal type and of old descent It is 
not difficult to undemand that that did not ahogethor suit these people, 
because when the Act came in there was no place for them at all no such 
sub-propnetors woe known to the ordinary ideas of Bengal and it bad 
to be decided bow they were to be treated and a decisioD was oome to, 
as far as I remember that if they had less land than so-and^, they 
should be entered with occupancy rights, and if more as tenure>holders 
The result was that the landlords set to wwk to reduce them to the posi 
tjoo of ordinary ryots It was my good fortune to be able to perstuKte 
the authmities m Bengal that the Act seeded amendment m that respect, 
and a little lata* 1 succeeded m induciag the authorities to believe that 
a general inquiry would probably reveal the fact that the Act did not suit 
Onssa. We obtained tbe services of a man who bad bad great expcnence 
in such work— Hr Stuart Maddox-~and he made an inquiry which proved 
my case up to the bih He then drafted a new Act, which withm seven 
years after the question was first raised we got passed into law, and which 
IS now wotkmg, 1 hope and befaeva, to the great benefit of that portion 
of the province 

things bad taken place m another divuooo of the <dd province, 
and CbnCa Nagpur had got an Act of its own, so that in Old Bengal, 
now two provinces there are no lees than three codes of landlmd and tenant 
law workiag 

The Lecturer has meatioaed many things as prevailing in Agra and 
Oudh to whicb analogies might be found m my own prov mce - -p er ha p a 
Mt m Kueh a severe form but very sunder We had that same difficulty 
m Onssa with regard to the grasmg grounds— everyone tned to eacwac h 
opea them— but ui the end I bebeve we have succeeded in getting them 
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all recorded tt does not follow of course that because they have been 
recorded they will not be stolen f In Orusa we were not in as bad a posi 
tion as Oudh with r^ard to exactions on successions There was no 
senous exaction^ as to as I lemember, on natural succession but on the 
other hand the right to transfer was denied by the landlords 'IVansfers 
were made the occasion of various forms of blackmaihng it depended 
much on the discretion of the landlord and the strength of mind of the 
tenant in bargaining and in cutting it down We dealt efiectively how 
ever with that question by admitting both the right of the tenant to 
transfer and the right of the landlord to a transfer fee which was limited 
to a fixed i^oportion of the purchase money 

Sur James Douie said that as as official whose career m the Panjab 
had run curiously parallel with that of Sir Duncan Colvin Baillie m the 
United Provinces it had been a great pleasure to him to have had an 
opportunity of hearing hts paper He had always looked on the United 
Provinces as the teacher of the Panj^ in revenue matters It produced 
the men who taught their work to the founders of the Fanjab revenue 
system and when Edward Wace and James Lyall reformed that system 
between 1880 and 1890 the inspiration agam came from the United 
Provmces He figured therelatioiBhip between the two pcovmces as hke 
that between France and Germany The bnlliant United Provinces 
produced the great ideas and the plodding Panjab worked them out as 
It flattered itself to gteatcr perfection 

He thought the Tenancy Law was one of the things m which the Panjab 
had deviated most from its United Provinces model The position of 
course was entirely different In tbe Panjab there was, practicatty 
speaking no tenant question the competition there was not on the part 
of tenoi^ for land but on the part of landlords for tenants Only about 
10 per cent of the land was tilled by occupancy tenants and the remaming 
90 per cent was about equally shared as regards cultivation between 
peasant own«s and tenants at wiil Hie Panjab law provided m a satis 
factory way for security of tenure and for tenants improvements In 
makmg village maps the Panjab Settlement Officer took a liberal view 
of tbe boundaria of the vilia^ site and they did not have the scandal 
of a landlord ploughing up his tenant s threshing floors Again the 
grazmg grounds of the Panjab were usually owned by a body of land 
owners and if they decided to partition the authonties had by law a 
Tight to say that a cerum part should be excluded and reserved as a 
grazmg ground 

A paper on Indum tenant law bued on such wide practical expenence 
as Sir l^ncan possessed had a bearing beyond its actual scope We heard 
a great deal nowadays in England about land reform and small holdmgs 
and before the war the «r was so darkened by the dust of party confi^ 
that It was difllcuh to see clearly Indian experience was no more aj^ic 
able to English problems without wide exceptions than English ex 
penence was applicable to Indian problems But land questions de« 
pended on two stnbbiHii factors soil and bunan nature and there was 
an essential sunilanty about tbe facton beanag on the success of small 
VOL. XII B 
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holdings eveiywhere A great pother had been made about the question 
whether small bidders should be owners or toiants In the Fanjab they 
were owners, m the United Provinces they were protected tenants, and 
m both provinces the results were fairly satufactory The mam things 
to bear m mind were that m one form or another they must have per 
manency of tenure that they must be protected against undue enhance- 
ments of rent and that they must further be {wotected against themselves 
by restrictions on their powers of transfer 

Mr Hose said that a United Provmces man would need to be very 
bold to dispute with the Lecturer if he said something which seemed 
to dispute with the Lecturer and if he said aomethmg which seemed 
to differ from bis views it was only because m so large a question there 
were many points on which the expmence oi observers was obtained in 
varjmg conditions Comparisons bMween tenants rents m Agra and 
Oudh were very diSkuh in Agra there were speaking generally only two 
persons other than the Government, who were connected with the land 
— the owner and the tenant In Oudh the conditions were different 
there might be at least fi\e or six persons with an interest in the land — 
the talukdar one or mote sub^ettiement holders and under proprietors 
In one pargamA there were ten different kinds of under proprietors under 
all these came the tenant The tenant s position m this respect therefore 
resembled a sub-tenants That accounted to some extent for the 
difference between the recorded tenants rents in Agra and Oudh. 
Another factor might be that m Oudh tenants did not pay for water while 
m the large canal imgated areas of Agra they had to do so 
The Lcaurer was he thought open to the suspicion of inconsistency 
in his presentment of the case for if the recorded rents were really ex 
cessive it was difficult to bold at the same time that the landholder bad 
concealed the actual rent The comparative figures seemed to support 
the view that rents were high indeed os the statistics available the 
revenue abo in Oudh looked high compared with the rcsitals, but 6 ooo/>oo 
acres were there cultivated by landowners and allowance had to be made 
lor the value of these. He did not think the figures radicated any large 
concealment of rents m Oudh but whether rent was concealed or not 
when they compared the Oudh revenue assessment with that of Agra 
they could hardly say that the conduions m Oudh had had a bad effect 
on the Government revenue It seemed to him that in some wajn the 
Oudh tenant could not be said to be m a worse position than the Agra 
man Whereas the Oudh tenant has a certainty oi seven years occupa- 
tion the Agra tenant when he entered on bis tenancy had no certainty 
of more than one year s occupation and lie waa bahle to be ^eeted at 
any year up to the eleventh > ear In Oudh also at the end of the seven 
yeus, the tenant had a very good chance of contmuing his tenancy, m 
fact, most tenancies wme continued 
Tbe real test was the area from which tenants were actually ejected 
each year, and when the figures of tbe returns were read, with the neces- 
sary ciBTCctMns, tt appeared that ejectments m Oudh were not excessive 
With regard to the question of enhancement he agreed in Oudh there 
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had been an increase in the rental greater than would be legally permissible 
under the limit of one anna in the rupee every seven years but that might 
be due partly to the larger enhancement possible after a tenant s death 
partly to the extinction of holdings at favourable rates and mostly to 
the large extension of cultivation m the northern districts In the fully 
settled tracts the enhancement was, it was true more or less a rule of 
thumb but if one examined the rentals on any particular estate they 
would be found to be quite suitable fm the several holdmgs 
Another point, which was not dealt with in the paper was that in any 
revision of legislation which took place m Oudh one essential provision 
similar to that m force m Agra should be that the landowners must pass 
on to the tenants any suspension or remission of revenue given by the 
Government m consequence of bad seasons (Hear hear ) 

Hr Eisoz said that the paper and the discussion had dealt with the 
theoretical and the practical sides of the question and he would like to 
make a few observations on the jtfacticiU side of it The attitude of 
some of the legislative councils in being unwiUmg to pass drastic lam 
upsetting the existing relations between landlmds and tenants had been 
criticized but it would be admitted that the idea of the Government m 
India was the benefit of the landlord and tenant and this explains why 
the law did not change as the Lecturer required There bad been a great 
deal of talk about the poor tenant but he would hke to say a little about 
the poor renundar (Hear hear ) The Lecturer mentioned the question 
of settlements After a lew years the revenue was sometimes increased 
but where was the landlord to pay that mcrease from if he was not allowed 
to get an increased rent ^ Some l^d fell below the margm of cultiva 
tion and some decreased in fertility whereas other land produced morCi 
so that It was quite right that the^ should be a revision now and then 
If the Government raised the revenue then in las opinion in the same 
way the zemindar was also entitled to do that People often tried to 
apply Western theories to Eastern people With regard to the question 
of the illegal taking away of grazing lands he ventured to submit that 
the same thmg often occurred in this country, and specially they would 
notice It if they would but look back to the enclosures of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the early half of the nmeteenth no (me 
could deny that In Indu there was no leasehold system — ^they did not 
go to a lawyer and have it written down, but it was done in a quiet way 
between the landlord and the tenant and it might quite properly haj^eo 
that the landlord wished to put in a new tenant, and when it was abso< 
lutely necessary to eject a tenant he thought it was quite justifiable 
With regard to the question of ploughing up the tenants thresl^g^oors, 
he instanced several cases m which he thought it was quite justifiable, 
for otherwise it would entail a great loss of fertile land It might be a 
truism to aay that whatever was best administered was best, but the 
landlord’s interests were really common interests with the tenant he 
wanted the tenant to produce more because he himsrlf got more in just 
the same way because of the Hetayfir system prevailing m India (Hear 
hear) 
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Hr B Abi>y Collins said that tt was with great diffidence, after so 
many distinguished persons had spoken that he said an}’thing on this 
•ulqeet His only excuse was that he had had some experience is the 
neighbouring province of Bihar and Onsaa both on settlement work 
and as I^istrar of Co operative Societies and had thus been able to see 
how the problem of land tenancy afiected the tenant there He ventured 
to correct Sir Williara Duke s statement that there were three Tenancy 
Acts in the provuice There were at least five and all of them differed 
materially in their provisions A revenue officer was thus able to see 
the effect of different laws actually m working To an officer accustomed 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act and the other no less liberal Acts in Bihar 
and OnsM the provisions of the Oudh law seemed very unsatisfactory 
It was a fact that wages tn Oudh were markedly lower than in any other 
part of India and as a result it {wo\ided the great recruiting ground for 
coolies for overseas under the system which was rightly so much dis 
liked by the educated peo{Je of India If the cultivators were given 
greater securityof tenure he believed that then prosperity would so much 
increase that this state of affairs would no longer exist 

Vnth regard to the question of n^t of transfer the law varied m every 
part of Bihar and Orissa In Oiota Kagpur there was no such right 
in Onssa tenants might transfer their holdings on certain conditions 
sub}ect to a paynaent of 25 per cent of the purchase price to the land 
lord while in Bihar tt was a question of custom which varied from pargana 
to pmrgttHa An officer who had sersed in each part of the province or 
whose duties allowed him to travd all over it had thus the opportumt} 
Iff observmg the effect of the different provisions m artual working His 
ej c p en co ce as R^strmr had led him to the conriosion that where the 
of transfer was present there the peasant owner was most indebted 
la other words the average tenant in India was not fit for the privilege 
of nnrestneted transfer on the other band where the tenant had no 
to transfer at all as m Clxffa Nagpur he was much handicapped 
by lack of credit What was required was some system under which 
tte lyot couid raise money on the secunty of hts land without being 
exposed to the machinations of tlw land grabbing and extortionate 
usurer The speaker believed that the solution was to grant special 
prml^es fox the sale of tenants boldmgs to Co operative Societies 
Hie Cooperative Society lends money for the good of the tenant it has 
no dengns on his land and would be embarrassed if it had to take posses 
non It may therefore be trusted not to exercise its right of sale except 
in the last resort On the other hand witboutsucbanghtthecoKiperative 
movement oftea csuisot lend sufficiently large sums to heavily indebted 
yot soivefit tenants such as are needed to save them from rum 

Ihe Lsenrut, m thanking the audience for the way in which they 
had accepted his pi^er, said the dtscusaton had gone over many points 
whidi could not be exhaustively dealt with in a short re|ffy As to the 
a e u a utf for baraig separate Acts of the legislature for different tracts, 
m Ur province the necessity for differentiatioa did not arue because the 
provnees as a whole were homogeneous both as regards the character 
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of the cultivation and the population Certain differences must exist 
between the old settled and iuUy cultivated districts and those m which 
cultivation was being extended but he thought these differences could be 
provided for by a few sections in a general Act With regard to the 
grazing grounds in Bengal Sir William Duke claimed that the Bihar 
records were superior to those of the United Provinces because they had 
prevented the grazing grounds from bemg stolen The fault however, 
was not m the records but in the law wluch did not recognize that the 
occupation of common lands by an individual amounted to steahng 
As to the question of nghts of transfer he accepted the statement as to 
the danger of those rights m the United Provinces the tenant could 
transfer nothing Then a well settled occupancy tenant was a person 
from whom borrowed money could be recovered to any reasonable extent, 
and his credit was therefore as good as was for hu beneht Sir James 
Dome had referred to the need for a fuller record of prescnptii^e rights— 
more than mere records was required what they wanted was a legislative 
recognition that the rights existed 

Ur Hose suggested there was a doubt as to the correctness of the 
Lecturer s views on the extent d the enhancement m Oudh and said 
that if there was concealment the papers would not ahow so high a rent 
That was not a logical argument Tim Lecturer contended that if there 
had been no concealment the papers would show a still higher rent He 
disclaimed any intention to reflect on a large proportioa of the land 
holders Many of them obeyed the law and bad been even generous $md 
kind to their tenants but m both Oudh and Agra there were others who 
had been neither just nor generous and it was for those classes legislation 
was required He looked forward to the time when the tenant would be 
regarded os having a right to hold his lands, but he did not as suggested 
by Mr Firoz suggest that the landlord was not entitled to an enhance* 
ment of his rent he had every right to a suitable increase of rent 

Mr Hose suggested that the mcrease over the one anna Umit was due 
to the mcreases m the rental of lapsed tenanaes which are by law un 
restncted That question has been considered by Mr Moreland, and 
he came to the conclusion that the mcrease over the one anna lunit was 
m mcess of any increase that could be accounted for by the mcrease m 
the lapsed tenures 

Sir James Wilson, in propos ng a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
the Quurman said that he had been much struck by the tendency m 
aknost all the provinces of India to favour the tenants who were now 
much more secure than they had been forty years ago Even the land 
lords were generally ready to allow their tenants greater security against 
ejectment and enhancement of rent, and it was to be hoped that some- 
thmg might be done to render the position of the tenants m Oudh nuxe 
satisfactory than it was at present 

Dr Pollen seconded the proposal, and, on ben^ put to the meetmg. 
It was earned unanimously 

The proceedings then terminated 
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THE LAUREATE OF INDIA 
By Mrs N C Sen 

I DEEM It to be a veiy great honour to be asked to read a paper, 
at this meeting of the East India Association about the great 
poet and teacher Sir Rabmdra Nath Tagore although 1 
feel It IS not in my power to fully do him justice His 
name is no longer confined withm the four comers of 
Bengal but has attained a world-wide fame As Shake 
speare, Shelley Wordsworth Tennyson, Cadyle Emerson 
Ruskin and other great poets and teachers of the West 
are regarded as household deities and cherished treasures 
m educated homes m the East as they are almost part and 
parcel of their very existence so has Rabmdra Nath Tagore 
now become m the Western world We have a saying m San- 
skrit Swadeshe pujyate Raja bidwan Sarvatra pujyate, 
which means * Kings are only revered m their own kingdom 
but learned and wise men are revered all over the world 

Centuries and eras go by, Empre after Empire is built and 
perishes the magnificent glory of man s utmost material power 
fades away it btines itself deep in the hollow cave of tune and 
IS soon forgotten but words uttered by wise men ever so many 
thousand years ago still remam true, still bear fruit The 
Vedas and Updmshads and other great books of the East still 
live The Bible the Koran, the Zendavesta are as true and 
immortal now as ever The world would not have cherished 
Buddha s name if he had chosen to succeed his father and 
fiiushed his worldly career just like an ordinary monarch 
Kmgs and earthly powers are needed to rule the earth, but it is 
prophets and teachers who are needed to guide mankind 
towards heaven 

India has been abundantly nch m poets prophets, teachers, 
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and reformers we have had martyrs who gave up life and every- 
thing for the sake of their faith , we have had preachers who 
won over hardened smners by love and forbearance In Bengal 
Itself we have had many great spintual and large-hearted men 
smce Chaitanya s tunc (in the fifteenth century) Chaitanya 
flooded B^igal with love — love of God and of mankind regard- 
less of class, caste or character His love was so overpower- 
ing that even some Muhamm^fans were conquered by it and 
became his disciples 

1 may here be excused if 1 give you a little sketch of early 
Bengal before I touch on the subject of my theme 

During and after Chaitanya s time we had several poets of 
more or less talent who endeavoured to keep alive the religious 
fervour originated by him Amongst these I will name Joy deb 
Bidyapati Chandidas and K^ikangkan then came Bharat- 
chandra he was the poet laureate at the Court of Rajah 
Krishna Chandra of Nadiya (about the sixteenth century) He 
was a clever poet and had genius but some of his poems were 
somewhat demoraUzing Ramprasad Sen a great devotee 
and composer of numerous spintual songs came about this 
time or a httle later His songs were set to a tune by him which 
is known as the Ramprasadi tune They are stOl very popular 
both amongst the villagers and the townspeople the peasants 
and gentry of Bengal After a lapse of tune came the real 
Renaissance It arrived with the great r^ormer Rajah 
Rammohun Roy whose name is not unknown to you Boigal 
was again flooded vnth new light this time there were many 
tcvch-bearers both spintual and mtellectual reform began 
wholesale and in earnest That was a wonderful epoch m the 
history of Bengal 

Rajah Rammohun Roy took up rdigious questiims founded 
the Brahmo Somaj had Satis stopped translated some 
Sanskrit Scnpture mto English and mto Bengah and did much 
other noble work that has made his name immortal He came 
over to this country m the early nmete^th century and died at 
Bnstcd where there is a Mausoleum ^cted by Rabmdra 
Nath s grandfather that is now and agasi visited by memb^s 
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of the Brahmo Somaj who flO]oum hei^ After Ramxnohun 
Roy we had Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, father 
of our poet Rabindra Nath who was a great and pious 
sage, set many noble examples in life and possessed 
deep insight into the spintual world He encouraged cul- 
ture and education both in its Eastern and Western form 
and built up an ideal family in own home Then we had my 
own fether-m law, Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, who 
was regarded as a second Chaitanya amongst his followers and 
admirers He was truly broad minded hts activity had no 
respite his fi^d of work had no boundary , his love of God was 
the very stay of his life his oratory, both in English and Ben- 
gali, was unprecedented m India His command of the Engbsh 
language was most extraordinary, especially as he had been 
educated entirely in India He was given a great reception 
indeed an ovation, m this country when he came over here 
forty-seven years ago He made such a deep impression here 
that even now his letters and photos are treasured as precious 
mementoes m famOies which came m contact with hun We had 
another lion-hearted man m Ishwar Chandra Vidyasdgar his 
name was cherished both by nch and poor educated and 
illiterate Brahmin and Cfaandal (the depressed cJass of Bengal) 
With the deepest aSection The poorest of the poor m their 
illness had m him a second Miss Nightingale Vidyasigar 
was the title given to him by the Pimdits of Nadiya, and 
the meanmg of the word is the Ocean of Knowledge 
But he was called by the poor and needy the Ocean of 
Mercy ' (Dayar Sagar) He was bom of poor parents and 
was never very nch but he never deiued anyone help when 
asked His return was often mgratitude but be took this 
calmly as the way of the worid He mtroduced simple Bengah 
prose m writing books , he wrote many text-books — m fact, Ats 
were the first text-books wntten in Bengali He translated 
many Sansknt books He was the mam mover in getting the 
Hm^bo Widow Remamage Act passed and he let his son set 
the example by marrying a widow a step which demands great 
courage, even at the present time, m our country 
Ahhou^ Ishwar Chandra was the inaugurator of modem 
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Bengali, it was Babu Bankun Chandra Chaiterjee who gave it 
its beauty He remodelled it altogether and wrote volumes 
and volumes of novels and other works , all very fascinating He 
was a great word-pauiter and character-pamter Nothing 
worth paintmg could escape his aitistic eye He was called the 
Sir Walter Scott of Bengal His books are still widdy read 
and some of them have been translated into English 

After Bankim there came other prose and poetry writers 
before Rabmdra entered mto the hdd Some of them were 
charming and inspirmg I remember vividly how we used to 
recite some of those stirring poems in school and out of school 
and how our hearts sometimes used to glow with pnde in our 
country and again became oppressed with a feelmg of humilia- 
tion as we thought of the decadent condition of our race Those 
early poets and wnters amongst whom Hem Chandra Ban- 
nerjee Nabin Chundra Sen Michad Madhusudan Dutt 
Rangalal Mozumdar and Romesh Chandra Dutt were very 
wen known, infused into the veins of our countrymen new 
life vigour and ambition, and i^atly elevated our thoughts 
and ideas and taught us to look forward to a bright future and 
to work for it 

Rabmdra Nath Tagore was the outcome of their herculean 
efforts they were the tillers of ttm field the prepam’s of the 
ground for the master sower and reaper The master came at 
last m his tune and sowed Rabmdra Nath Tagore always has 
sowed good seed — high thoughts, «inobling ideas — that is the 
reason he has always been able to reap good harvests He 
goes on and on sowmg and reaping stimng the hearts of the 
people, carrying them all with him they cannot help admiring 
him and foHowmg him When he was young and wrote mostly 
love poems and love-songs, we all loved him just as much as we 
do now , we all quoted him all imitated him for he was our 
leader even then , and although he was then only just coming 
out, yet many anticipated even at that early period that he 
would edipse all his predecessors and contemporaries 

Perhaps 1 might here pause to quote one of his early poems 
that I have translated entitled * Hard to Understand 
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Can jrou not uodentaad me * 

Your calm and questionmg eyes 

Are lookmg deep mto nuoe 

As if to try to read me 

As the Moon looks into the depths of the Sea 

To unrai'el its Myst^ 

I hive hidden nought from you 
Have spread my whole mind out to your view 
An J because 1 have given you all I had 
\ ou cannot understand me ' 

If It were a g«n 

I would have broken it mto pieces 
And counting them one by one 

1 mould have strung a pretty necklace 
And hung it round your neck 

If It were a flower 
A little soft sweet scenmd lily 
That opens its eyes at the caress 
Of the first beam of the looming sun 
And swings gently m the aims of the south breeze 
I would have picked it up 
To adorn your dark hair 

But this IS a heart 
Deep and vast 
Limitless as the sky 
And though you know not 
Where it begins and where it ends 
It IS your very seat my Queen 

II 

What IS It I want ymi to know > 

In the depth of my heart 
There s a song m silent tune 
Like the music of the night 
That fills the silent Ay 

If It were a pleasure 

A little si^e at the comer of the bps 
Would have revealed it 
You would have understood at once 
Without my telling you 

If it were a smrow, 

Two drc^s of tears m two sad eyes 
Kould have upressed it 
Far better any words 
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But this 18 the Love of my heart 

It has no end of pleasure wrow and pam 
It IS rich and also ever in want 
New longings are springing up every mmnent 
That s why I cannot make you understand 

But why try to underhand ? 

Better go on reading ever m new lights 
By day and by night 
It 18 easy to understand 
Half a love imd half a nund 
But who has ever understood the whole ? 

It would not be untrue if I were to say that I have known the 
poet from the early dawn of my life Though I have only met 
him a few times and have only occasionally wntten to him, yet 
I have read him I havesfudtedhim I have adwitred him I have 
vof shipped, him and I have ideahzed him ever smce I was ten 
years of age 

I found myself at the shnne of this then just nsmg sun one 
day all unaware It was a little gem of a poem, a chance 
acquaintance, that led me the way there It cast a magic spell 
on me it brought a message of sympathy from one heart to 
another it made me realue the kinship of souls 

I recall the poem word for word even now it was a kind 
of invocation of goodwill sympathy and desire to hdp the little 
human buds who are entrusted to our care in everyday life He 
said We must be worthy of the great trust reposed in us we 
must do our best by them we must hdp them to mature to 
develop, to unfold their petals one by one till ^ey bloom fully 
and are able to hold their own It had a Divine tone m it 

From that tune I always read his poems and other wntings as 
soon as they were published 

When I started writing m my humble way he became my 
guiding star I still remember Uie joy I felt when I read his 
first and encouraguig letter that he wrote me on receiving a 
copy of my first publication — very much like that joy I felt 
agam when a letter came from him a few days ago m apprecia 
tion of a few lines wntten by me m a magazine I felt my 
nuxtest efiort was amply rewarded He said m his letter that 
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he knew he was not fully understood yet by the Western public, 
but felt confident that m course of time, when the West 
understands the East better, all that seems strange, foreign 
and unfamiliar now in his wntings will disappear 

At one time he was almost regarded as a second Shnknshna 
amongst us m Bengal (Shrikn^na m our mythology was an 
mcamation of God s lovmg aspect who m his young days 
played on a wonderful dute and held everyone spellbound the 
women of Bnndaban forgot all their daily cares and sorrow and 
went out to adore the charmer m all weathers and at all tunes 
whenever they heard him play <) Rabmdra Nath Tagore also 
plays on a wonderful flute < He has been playing on it for over 
forty years but never has he played the same tune twice ovm* 
He never repeats himself either m words or thoughts, nor m 
rtiyme or rhythm 

Thoughts with him always seem to come out clothed m a 
new garb Many of his works have been translated into Eng- 
lish yet how can it ever be possible to convey to the English 
public the beauty of the onginal language as he, and he oidy 
can write ^ He has enriched our language vastly as he has 
ennehed our thoughts Our sweet Bengali language, under 
the paternal care of our early wnters was just beginnmg to 
feel her coming youth when Rabmdra Nath Tagore became 
rumoured of her and vowed his eternal love to her He entirely 
took charge of her fashioned her and developed her until she 
became perfect We are proud of our language to-day, and it 
IS chiefly through hun we can call it one of the sweetest 
languages on earth 

Rabmdra Nath Tagore does not deal soldy with one par- 
bcular subject for like a true jioet his whole emstence is 
steeped m the mtense love of Nature the world and the whole 
universe He feels a oneness * ’ with everything m creation 
his heart is wrung with anguish when he sees sorrow and he 
emits m happiness when there is happiness about him He 
adores a Idade of grass an atom of dust just as much as he 
adores the mighty mountains and deep oceans He loves the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the sky and infinite space and 
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tune He loves life and he loves death, for are they not all 
the Dear One s precious gifts to us and are they not all 
wonderful ^ 

He feels strong filial love for Mother Earth and holds 
communion with her he appreciates her unceasing and untiring 
toil to provide her children with nourishment comforts and 
dehghts , he observes how patient and yieldmg she is , he feels 
with her and understands her dioniughly He understands 
many things which are more or less mysteries to the majority of 
people, because he has that keen insight that deep sympathy 
which alone can bridge the gulf between the spiritual and 
material worlds He is dll soul all feding Many a time can 
we see our true selves reflected in the mirror of his writings and 
we wonder How could he know of this or of that ^ And 
we think that we could never express it so well ourselves 
although we feel it so strongly i 

In all his wntmgs from the earliest to the present day there 
IS a sad note somewhere a search for somethmg rare a stnving 
to attain somethmg very hard to achieve Often we wondered 
Was his love human or Divme ^ We know it now, and 
pethaps he also knows too If his love poems and patriotic 
songs and other wntmgs have stirred the hearts of the young 
and given them inspiration, his sacred songs and sermons ha\e 
done even more They have healed many a wound, they have 
brought peace and comfort to the stncken ones young or old 
They are sung and read m all the churches of Brahmo Samaj 
they take us nearer to God they give us moral strength to face 
the trials of life and help us to rise above them all 
His hymns are simply mcomparable — such high and exquisite 
thoughts sudi simple and deep belief such love and trust 
are expressed mthem that one ^Is as though plunged mto 
a Divme atmosphere when one smgs them or hears them 
sung 

I will attempt to trandate one or two hymns composed by him 
many years ago 1 should have liked to give you some of his 
later compositions but unfortunatdy 1 have none with me at 
present All through his life he has wntten many hymns they 
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are all sublime but still, one can perceive by means of thm 
bow, step by st^, he has been steadily neanng his goal 
Here is <me 

Who can deprive me to-day 
Of anything in the world 
When I have Thee Beloved 
In zay heart of hearts? 

Many a cruel blow 
Has come <« me tn showers 
But Thy nectarous toudi 
Keeps me e«er happy 

hat thirst has not been 
Quenched to day my Fncnd 
Hhen Thy hands kindly 
Hold (he cup of JLove to my lips ? 

And another 

I know I live a u<ie]ess life 
1 know I do not Jove Thee enough 
I want to go Iby way my Father 
But thousand obstacles are there 

Behold how hopelessly placed I am 
In hundred tangles I am caught so Ann / 

1 w ant to break through but 1 find it so hard 
bnless Tliou come to my help my Saviour, my God 

Break it Thou ' Break all my worldly pleasure 
Stop Die playing this game 
> or while like a fool 1 play about 
The tune slips away 

Strike me bard with Thy thunder of wrath 
Burn me well with the fire of sorrow , 

Bring tears m ttwrests to my eyes my Lord, 

To wipe (hem with Thy Hands to-morrow 

r mpty my heart of earthly possessions 
All that X value and cfaensh 
So that Thou my King may enter 
On an everlasting lease 

And still another 

I dread lest 1 should try to praise me 
While 1 am praising Thee 0 Lord , 

For I fed doubtful of my sincerity 
I dread lest 1 should grow conceit^ my Master, 

While I am humbly serving Thee 
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* Nodung IS hicfdsa to Thy kncnrledge 
Thou knowest all the secrets of my heart 
No one but Tbou canst know how poor and mean I am. 

When m my small voice 1 sing of Thy Glory 
The world bows its head down in reverence to Thee 

I dread then lest I should feel vain, 

And be swallowed by darkness 
1 often dread lest 1 should dieat myself 
Lest X should try to put me on Thy seat 
Save me Father take pity cm me save me from these 
calamities 

Not only in hymns does Rabindra Nath Tagore express bis 
soul so vividly but also m his thoughts of the umverse The 
boundary of his mother land stretches out so far that he feels as 
though belonging not to one country and one race but to aU 
countries and all races He has a great admiration and reYm* 
ence for Christ and His teachings and also for Muhammad and 
Buddha although a believer of the high doctrines of our 
Upinishads and Vedas and a member of the Indian Theistic 
Church called Brahmo Samaj The truth is, he believes m 
one umversal religion which has for its keystone the absolute 
goodness of God 

Light and love he pours forth incessantly m his writings 
makmg many difficult things in life easy and accessible for us 
solving ever so many problems oiplaining the deepest and 
highest philosophy in the sweetest and most simple language 
He never seeks fame or praise It is ve who rejoice in his 
glory, for we at least the majori^ of us, are still very 
material beings and think too much of mortal and earthly 
thmgs , but when he is ofiered any such honour his very 
soul cnes out m the beautiful words that were once uttered by 
Maitreyee m the Updnishad What shall I do with these 
that cannot brmg me immortality ^ 

Here I may be permitted to quote a Ime from a letter he wrote 
me m acknowledgment of the congratulations I sent him on 
being knighted 

1 am glad to get your letter 1 take pnde that you my 
country-people, feel honoured at the honour that has been 
bestowed on me, but you would have pitied me had you only 
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known how hard it has been for me to bear the burden ci this 
honour 

A fiower cannot help bemg a flower, the sun cannot help 
shmmg upon the earth the moon does not grow vam when 
admired * Rabindra Nath Tagore can be likened to one of 
these He has an unlimited amount of treasure entrusted to 
hun we cannot help seeing bow nch he is He also cannot 
help revealing it to the world and unconsciously ennchmg the 
world Thus he has given himself away to the world and the 
world also has rightly recognized him as its very own 

As I said before all the translations of his works, though 
excellent in their way lose somewhat of the beauty of the 
original 

A plant transplanted in a foreign soil misses its native air, its 
nati^ e sofl and never thnves lirell or brings forth its beauty to its 
fun extent perhaps the cause its very life was m the soil and 
surroundings of its native land so that when transplanted even 
if It does not die it loses m some measure its mdividuality A 
language is ]ust as much a child of a particular land as a nation 
Itself To study a nation one must study its language, for 
they are a part of each other 

As a bird of any certain species has a particular melody aU 
Its own as a flower of any particular variety has its own peculiar 
colounng and perfume as all things in Nature have their own 
individuahty, their different significance so is it with human 
bemgs and their different nations and races, bom and bred in 
their own particular land brought up amidst the habits and 
customs of centunes that are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another And different languages are only the |voduct 
of different nations, it a unpossible to separate one from 
another 

Still 1 would not say that books should not be trandated , for 
translation is a kind of bridge across the ocean oi ignorance of 
each other which divides two nations it is a kind of short 
cut to an unknown land it is the only means of communica- 
tion with a foreign nation , it bnngs die different nations doaer 
together It shows, as it were, the beauty of a precious heff- 
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loom to the outaoders which was hidden m a small cadaA fat 
ages— strangere may not. at first nsahze the fiia value 

of it Some perseverance and true sympathy are requned to 
understand and grasp the ideas and thoughts of a nation that 
took centimes to develop We misjudge each other when we 
do not read and fed with our heart and soul We should aU 
feel the affinity that exists between one soul and another 
Blessed are they who have keen feebng and sympathy and who 
have shed and are sheddmg their very life s blood, as it were, 
for the cause of the human race Such is the striving of 
Ralnndra Nath He is constantly calling out to us the whole 
of mankind, to rally round the fiag of God. to forget our htde 
difEerences and petty jealousies and to enjoy together the gifts 
and blessings of our Heavenly Father as we are all His 
children and all have the same daim on Him He is con- 
stantly praymg to God for peace love and light for the world 
His heart has been crymg and bleedmg against the mjustice 
cruelty and bloodshed that always goes on m this world m some 
form or other This feeling of his is depicted m many of fais 
character^sketches His soul yearns for some redress 
In one of his hymns, which 1 attempt to give you m English 
he says 

How can 1 wish to be happy 

When so many are crying in need 

And so many are crying m gnef 

And 80 many are lying in dust and shame? 

My ears are deafened with tbeir endless cnes 
1 cannot at tunes even bear Thee aright 
My heart so often is full to the bnm 
That words of prayer are sunk within 
Pour Thou the nectar of hope 
On to Thy needy childivn 
And bless them O Lewd 

Lead to the nght path those who have lost their way 

And give them Thioe own Shelter 

Give Thy love to console the gneved 

Send Thine Own Light to dieir tear stained eyes 

For himself he prays in one of the hymns thus ' Thou hast 
given me much, but my desire is still unfulfilled my troubles 
are not over, my tears ae not dried yet , the deep thirst of my 
■VOL XIL c 
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soul IS stiU unquenched Tliou hast gzvo) me life and the dear 
ones that I have , Thou hast given me the beautiful earth the 
Uue sky, and the soft sweet breeze when Thou my Friend 
hast given me all this Thou must give me more far I shall not 
leave until Thou givest jne Tkysdf 

When in later life he lost one of his dear ones he was not an 
atom shaken in his strong love and trust in God Grief and 
sorrows have helped him to be what he is today In sorrow 
he feels God closer He says 

Anything anything that comes from my Fnend is wel- 
come why should I nund sorroivs ^ They lose their sting and 
fall softly on my heart as so many flowers and I press them 
hard to my heart to feel Hts touch 

How many of us can fed tike this when sorrow visits us ^ But 
we admire it and perhaps unconsciously we gathtf strength 
and hope and we are uplifted m our time of trouble 

In conclusion, I would like to give you a few lines m trans 
lation from his poem called After Death, which he 
composed m memory of a dear relation 

It » all over to-day — 

\11 hfe 8 iDistakes 
And vriongs are over 
The throl:4>ing of the heart 
And the beating of the pulse 
Are stopped I 
All good and bad 
All doubt and grudge 
Are no more 

Peace ’ Lee peace reigs supreme 
And all earthly feeling 
Be burned with the body 

In vain you offer 
These pretty flowers 
In vain you are shedding 
Tears of gnef 1 
And you who were 
His sworn miemies in vam 
You are forgivmg hun now 

Unlumted consoUtMn has he 
la that ever silent oountiv 
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< Has he gone? Or is he still here? 

Has he wakened? Or gone to sleep? 
Who shall answer this^ 

Is he feeling tired at the 
£nd of his eorthljr journey ^ 

Or u he already feeling refreshed ^ 

Has he yet started towards 
A new destiny? 

Can anyone escape it 
hen once caught mto an Existence ^ 

Say what you like, judge him 
Pass jrour opizuon 
Nothing will touch him now 
He 18 bom now 
In Eternity 

He IS not as he was 
He wilt not come bade 
To share your happiness and sorrow 
As he shared before 
He IS gone ' Let him go ' 

Let bun be forgotten then 

I know not why we oime here 
And why we work 
And why at the end of our work 
Our worn-out lives leave the 
Shore of this world 

We care not whether we are appreciated 
By those we leave bdimd 
We do not barter 
We cannot order 
Our lives 

l^hy do we come and go’ 

Why do we meet? 

Why do we make fneads and foes? 

Why do we feel hope and love and hatred 
la our heart whmi bfe ts 
So short? 

Why so mudi sorrow and happiness 
In life? 

Why are we tied down 
To numerous duties? 
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What was unfijuahed her« 

\^%at was checked and diacouraged 
Could that be finished 
Somewhere l^reafter? 

What seemed meaniagleas and unreal in life 
And scattavd about in pieces 
Has Death gathered then together m his basket^ 
And filled them with 
Meaning and reality now? ’ 


NOTE 

By a most unfortunate mistake for which the Council 
of the East India Association take this opportunity of 
expressing their regret the name of Sir William Mack 
worth Young, kx s i , was included amongst the oasugluf-a 
of the year 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A UIBTING of the East India Associatu» was held at Caxton Hall 
Westminster S on Tuesday May 29 X9i7» at which a paper was 
read by Mrs N C Sen entitled The Laureate of India The 
Rt Hon Lord Carmichael ccsi Gets kcmc occupied the 
chau* and the following ladies and gentlemoi amongst others were 
present Lady Carmichael Sir James Wilson k c s 1 and Lady Wil 
son Sir Arundel T Arundel k c s i Sir Mandierjee M Bhownaggree 
K c 1 £ Sir Guilford L Molesworth k c 1 s Colonel C £ Vate 
CS1 cue UP MrCE Buddand c 1 £ Sit Charles Annattmig 
Mirza Abbas Ah fiaig c s t Mrs Abbas All fiaig Sir Herbert and 
Lady Holmwood Mr Samual Digby c i £ Lady Duke Lady Suneai 
Lady Katharine Stuart Prweesg Sc^:^ Dukep Singh Hon Mr C B 
Ponsonby Lady Kensington the Right Rev Bishop and Mrs Cople 
stone Rev and Mrs Rowley Mr and Mrs Barker Miss Scatcherd 
Rev F Penny Mrs Clarke Keni^y Miss M Sorabji Mrs Sassoon 
Mr and Mrs D S Sassoon Mrs Behlios, Mrs Tudor Freer, Mr 
K K Mathue Mr A E L Emanual i c s Mr H N Sen Mr 
Kidway Mrs Drury Mias Swainson Mrs Grigg Mr T A Chettiar 
Hr S G Gayatonde Mr Suaenoods Mrs Beverley Captain T W 
Rollestone Miss Talbot Ready Mr Robmson Smith Mr H G Wells 
Mr A Yusuf AU Mrs Hyde Mr and Mrs Giles Miss Dunderdale 
Mr H R Cook Mr Firm Khan, Miss Beck Mr Edmund Russell 
Mr K Ismail Mrs Couchman Mrs Drakonles Mr W Coldstream Mr 
N C Sen Mr J B Pennu^ton Mrs Kinneir Tarte Miss Boyd 
Mrs Newton Mrs Farquharson Mrs Wadde Love Mrs R G A 
Thomson Mrs M T Jackson Mrs Simon Mrs Delbanco Mrs H P 
Cobb Mrs Powys Mr Duncan Irvine Mrs R S Dantra Mrs Lee 
Mitchell Miss Nigil Miss Wade Mr Flewker Mr S Haji Mrs 
Westbnxdc Mr and Mis M M Dhar Dr S A Kapadia Mr £ J 
Khory Mr and Mrs C P Brandt Miss Handley Miss Moms the 
Misses Murphy Mr A M Ahmad Syed Erfan Ali Miss Grose Miss 
Ciandge Mrs Tucker Miss Butt Mr and Mrs S H Ahmad Mr 
Mansukhan Mr G Jacob Rev W Broadbent Mrs F A White 
Mr N N Wadta, Miss Ashworth Miss R Powell Mr h P Mar 
chant Mr and Mrs Love Mr F H Brown Mr Roberts Mis 
Simpson Mr H K Gupta Mr Razsaq Mr T W Arnold Mi W F 
Dingwall Mr M M Beatnnost, Mr P K Acbarya, Miss Sytes Mr 
C M Shuja uddm, Mr M H Rana, Mr W Hassanally Miss M 
Meredidi ^aumost, Mr H Isphani Mr F W Thomas Lieut 
Col<»el A S Bobel Mrs Sinclair Guthrie Mrs GoUis Miss Stephen 
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sosk Mrs None, Mrs Cieagh Osborne Miss Blanche Ford and Dr J 
Pollen ciB Hon Seaetair 

Sir Akundel Abundel sud that the Counal of the East India Asao* 
ciatxm had asked him to express a very cordial welctxne to Lord Car 
michael on his return to this country He was an old member of the 
Assoaatioo and he was sure th^ all present wished bun a very cordial 
welcome on his return The meetmg would remember that durmg Lord 
Caniucfaael a absence fm this co untr y for nine years he had had the 
unique Niperience of being the Gomnor of Victoria which the speaker 
would call one of the kmgdams of Australia and also of Bengal, one of the 
provinces of India, and with this quite unique expenence of two entnrely 
different secticms of the British Empire it would be appreciated that he 
had a great advantage m being able to assist m solving the great pnAlems 
that lie before the Govemment for the furtherance of the unity of the 
Empire 

The Hon Sbcutakv said letters of regret at not being able to attend the 
meeting had been received from Lord Curson for Lady Cunon ftona 
Lady Mmto Lady Ampthill and Lady Crcmer, and from the Poet 
Laureate and Mr Rudyard Kipling 

The Cbahiman called upon Mrs Sen to read her paper which was 
then read 

The CBAiBMaN Ladies and gentlemen it is ray duty now to aay some 
thmg what I say will be very short I am very grateful to Sir Arundel 
Arundel for what he said about me at the beginning of tbe meeting and 
1 am grateful to you for the way m which you received bis words 1 
was very glad to be in India altbcragh it was only for a short tune not 
long enough to learn as mudi about India as 1 suppose most of you know 
so 1 am not going to thrust any of my ideas upon you But 1 will say 
this that one of the things which make me most glad that 1 went to 
India IS that 1 there met and got to know Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
another of dicm is that 1 met Mrs Sen In consequence 1 have been 
asked to take the chair at this meeting 1 am very glad to see that so 
many people here take an interest m Sir Rabmdra Nath Tagore , there 
are of course many who take an interest in him m many parts of the 
world even in India There are gome m Bengal who talm a sort of 
interest whidi 1 do not think anybody here takes m Hun- When it was 
my duty to hand to Sir Rabindra Nath Tagcve the papers connected 
with the Nobel Peace Prue-^which I am sure we ace all glad to know 
that he Teceived~I did it at an evening party at Government House to 
which 1 mvited a ^lod msmy pec^le 1 remember saymg to one lady 
who was present that I hoped she was pleased that Sir Rabmdra Nath 
Tatgcxe was receiving this pnse She rather surprised me by tollmg me 
that she was not at all pleased for she thought the Bengalis took far too 
much mtaest m bombs and explosives and thmgs of that aott and there 
fore she and many other people deeply regretted that the Nobel Frue 
should go to hut 1 do not think that there is anybody here who 
(hat sort of view, whicfa seemed to me a little far fetdied I am not 
goug to say anything about Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, probably you 
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have read more of his wntmgi than I have I dare say if I had not 
been Govctdot of Bengal I should know dwm bett» for I should have 
had mote tune to do many things which I would have liked to have dome 
There are others here who are going to qieak — I see the names of 
several — and as I notice that each of them is allowed ten mmutes — at 
least those are the orders laid before me — ^you have some interesting 
minutes before you and 1 will not ke^ you away from th^ any longer 
Bisht^ CoPLBSTOME said he was sorry he was not prepared to deal 
as be would have liked with the subject of the paper to which they had 
listened with so much pleasure He was glad that be had had an oppor 
tunity in his work m India of knowing that which enabled him n> 
appreciate to some extent the Indian side of the dioughts of such a poet 
as they had been hearmg and reading about It had been his happiness 
to know a good many members of the poet s family and he could trace 
back the root of his genius and great poetical talent to his most dis 
tinguisbed and noble father The speaker bad the honour of amne slight 
acquaintance with him and had diligently studied his works and his 
opmioa was that he was a man of deep philosophical insight and of a 
truly poetic spirit and what was much more was the extremely pious 
character of all his thoughts He had lived a noble and self-denying 
life an instance of which was the way m which he had dealt with the 
affairs of his firm when they were m difficulties Another member of the 
family the speaker had had the honour of Icnowmg was the first Indian 
to obtain a place in the Indian Cml Service and was for a long tune a 
meoUier of tbe judicial brandi m Bombay What impressed the speaker 
mainly m the wnting of Rabindra Nath Ta^re was bow permeated 
with the sense of the Divine Presence he was and how cmivinced that 
there had been in the people of the Indian race from long ages past a 
deep spiritual sense of that Divine Presence That was the inner mean 
ing that the Maharshi found in those often very obscure and perhaps 
sometimes almost grotesque forms of panble which Indian wntiogs con 
tamed Rabmdra Nath s poems were full of such touches Sornetunes 
for instance, after a lovely description of sunset or of personal feeling 
there was some little short sentence which seemed to carry one into a 
dreamy almost unreal world as when it was said There at the river 
m the little boat the little unknown man plays upon his lute The 
speaker wished in coodusion to thank Mrs Sen vny much for her paper 
and tbe audience for their kind attentum 

Mr H G Wells said that he was very smry indeed to say be could 
not make speedies It had always been a matter of regret to faun and 
he had never regretted it so much as upon this occasion because he would 
so gladly have expressed his mtease appreciatico of tbe beautiful paper 
which had been read and of something mudi more beautiful which lay 
behind it He thought it was no slight to Mrs Sen, no slight even to 
that very great poet Sir Rabmdra Nath Tagore to say tihat they both 
stood something still greater end scsnetfaing with which English 
people were only just begmnmg to be propnly acquamted This was tbe 
Indian mind, whieh was a mind of singular nchness and singular 
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deljcacy mdi a wonderful gmtlecess t ^ tnnad tiiAt in spite of ell that 
It had already done in the past was stiU he believed destined to make 
Its chief oCAtnbutiODS to the husian synthesis m the years diat lay ahead 

Mr Ytrsur Ali said be had from a sick bed in enter to express 
his appreciattoD of Mrs Sen s skilhilly written p^ier and hu admiration 
that wonderful genius the flower of modem Indian literature 
Rabindra Nath Tagore la making a few remarks on the subject he 
would like to take three definite aspeas from which to view the message 
of Rabindra Nath In the first place he was a brilliant literary ratata a 
great force m literature not only in India but if he might say so all 
over the world Mr Wells m that fine boc^ of his just published 

God the Invisible King bore testimony to the value of Tagore s 
devotional poetry There was a universal recognition of our poet s 
tranquil subliimty of dioughc and style But we must realise all this m 
Its true setting As Mr Wells had very aptly put it m the speech which 
they had just heard those qualities Imked themselves with the best of 
what India not <xUy has produced init is going to produce in the future 
He would like to point out that all this was only one although the 
greatest indication of a spirit that was permeating Indian literature m 
all Its vernaculars The speaker was familiar with Urdu literature and 
he could see in the poetry of men like Iqbil and Hali something of the 
same striving after the universal something of the desire to interpret 
natute and the hisnan spirit whidi is brought into relations with nature 
ao that we should feel dut that wonderful power of speech which we 
possess as human beings is given to us not to conceal thought not even 
meiely to express it but to develop and cultivate thought and emobon 

So miidi for the literary side, bm he thought that Tagore had also a 
Call to OUT ttiention and admiratioc as the greatest seer of India at the 
present day Mrs Sen had given numerous specimens Tagore s 
hyaoDology and the speaker thought that all felt ui spite of the 
inadequacy of translatKXU what a wonderful sense of the nearness of 
God to nuut was to be found in it It was not an echo of other pec^le s 
thoughts bnt an intense expression of a gifted soul s own spiritual 
eiqienences As such it found an echo in us^in our poor struggling 
unregenerate humanity For seen like Tagore tepreaented the esteaoe 
of that tmiversal religion which people were groping for all over the Fast 
and the West That was what made God die Invisible King such a 
remarkable hock But there was one clear antithesis Mr Wells 
hankered after a finite and a tentative God Our Eastern quest was for 
the Infinite and the Absolute 

The third point the speaker would wish to speak about was led up to 
from this that Sir Rabmdra Nadi Tagore was not only a great force in 
hterature a great seer who could see visions of the future but also a 
jnracticsl educationalist The speaker dsought that many present must 
have seen the recent bock of Mr Pearson s on the great schod at Bolpur 
When read and interpreted in the light of the poetry of Rabindra Nath 
noe teahied that die Indian seer had a vuton that after all was not so 
idaioiiary as some people would have it to be One realised that the 
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Indian seer sets before himself a stem practical task the task of apply 
mg all the greatest thought of the past to the present and even more 
to the future In that respect the speaker ccxisideted that Rabindra 
Nath spoke to the nsmg generation the young people who will make 
the India of the future Although claim for the Bolpur 

school any greater ment than that it was an experiment he did claim 
that it was an experiment which tried to bring out the best thought of 
India and to apply it to the most plastic mtellects of India He hoped 
to see from the school great future developments He had met txie 
oluntftKs of the school m London wlu> was studymg sculpture and his 
mental attitude towards art struck die speaker as a very fine testimony 
to the work the school was domg He was not so much mterested m 
the technique although he was studymg technique he was not content 
with merely looking at and studying the works on sculpture that were to 
be found in this country and in Euroi^ or America but he tried to express 
out of all that he saw and studied the qumtessence of thought and art 
and to apply it to Indian conditions and the teaching he had obtamed at 
Bolpur The speaker considered that this threw some light upon the 
methods that should be applied to educational problems m India — not 
merely to copy or lightly and ainly to set aside the results of expen 
ments m other places but carefully to bring all those into relation 
with our own mmds and characters and history and civilization 
Mr Abbas Ali Baio said that he had great pleasure m proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mrs Sen for her admirable paper All present would agree 
with hun that it had lifted the audience from prosaic commonplaces to the 
higher region of poetic thought Had Mr Rudyard Kiplmg from whom 
a letter had been received by the Hon Secretary been present he might 
perhaps have said that while she was reading her paper even the clouds 
were thundenng their ^plause and if the lady who had been mentioned 
by Lord Canntchael had been among the audience she might possibly 
have disagreed and said they weie rumbling and loanng out their dts 
approval The speaker thought that the value of the lecture which had 
been delivered had been enhanced by its mtroductory portion m which 
Mrs Sen had very concisely traced ^ growth of ^iose literary activities 
m modem Bengal which had moulded the Bengali language now being 
enriched by the songs of Sir Rabmdra Vath Tagore whidi as Mrs Sen 
had told the meeting were a source of mspiratioo and of high ideals to 
his countrymen Sir Rabuidra Vath Tagore seemed to commune with 
Nature as Wordsworth did before him and the spiritual bent of his 
mind had given a touch of punty to his wntmgs The poet possessed 
the double gift of a creative effort rs his own langui^e and of r^io 
duang his thoughts m an equally attractive garb m another language 
English although Mrs Sen had pouited out that the beauty and melcxly 
of the OTigmat could not be translated But the translatums such as 
they were had brought a wider circle of readers m touch with the poet s 
mind The Indian Muse had never been silent even during great oon 
vulsioBB In addition to the names of the poets that Mrs Sen had men 
tiooed many more could be given from all parts of India In a neigb 
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bounng Province Hili for instance had ei er ciaed as gre^ an m fliiea c e 
on the rninds of the younger generation of !^fos)ems His poems aroused 
them to a pnqier sense of their present cooditioD, and had quickened their 
impulses towards the hi£^ destiny which they see before them Sii 
Rabmdra Nath Tagore s poems however were more vaned and ranged 
over a larger field Mrs Sen had given the meetmg an idea of the 
subtle and indefinable influences of the poet s genius to elevate the soul 
to move the emotions and to stir the senses to a quicker perception of 
t hin gs He was sure that all present would agree with bun that Mrs Sen 
had very nchly earned a cordial vote of thanks 
Sir Abundel Abundel said be wished to support die vote of thanks 
K> Mrs Sen On the subject of the paper the speaker bad asked hun 
self how was it that this man of wheat nobody in tins country had heard 
not a great many years ago who was not an Englishman and to whom 
the English language was a foreign language or had been at the outset 
had gone one might say m the gates of the Immonals had knoclced at 
tbeir door and was claiming kinship with them? What was it he bad 
done> What was it he had said? It seemed to the speaker that the 
answer could be put somewhat m way There was a mystic kmg 
dom of thoi^ht which was common ^ the sages and the saints to the 
prophet the pnest and the poet they all had admittance there and 
they all had something to say The sage gives tidings of open secrets of 
the Lniverse the samt and the pnest will tell of their gleams of die 
beatific vision and the prophet would report hu insight mto the future 
But the poet would tell you something about them all The speaker s 
mterprecatioo was that Sir Rabmdra Nath Tagore bad entered into this 
spint land He bad been if tme aught use sued) language m the 
Sanctuary of Creatioo and had been sendmg to the world through fais 
poems, and to-day through Mrs Sen the message of what be saw and 
felt and dxnight To the speaker therefore it seemed that the meet 
ing owed a debt of gratitude Co Mrs Sea for having put this before them 
There was <me thing he must venture to tell Mrs Sen— it is only the 
small poets who are locally owned and few know much about diem 
beyond their own little kingdom but the great poets belong to all the 
world and so we Westerners m England claim a share m the ownership 
of the Laureate of India He was sure that all present would agree 
that Mrs Sen deserved sincere thanks for belpmg on Sir Rabmdra Nath 
Tagore s work m bunging togedmr the people of the East and of the 
West and thus taking a share m the budding up of the British Empire 
The speaker also wished to prt^iose a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
who m spite of the thunder and the ram had been good enough to 
attend and had presided over a most successful meetmg 

The CBAmxAN Ladies and gentlemes Mrs Sea asks me to speak 
fat her as well as for myself On her behalf X am to tell you how glad 
and bow thankful she is for the interest you have shown m her lecture, 
and that she hopes you will continue to deserve her thanks by taking 
still greater interest m the subject For my own part I merely thank you 
for having allowed me to have a very pleasant afternoon 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS OF RUSSIA 

By Bakon a Heykimg phi>, dcl. 

Fee current idea of Russia amongst foreigners especially befine the 
Revolution was that of a backward country with a torpid population con 
iemned to stagnation 1 shall try to show that the Russian nation even 
inder the rule of the Tsars^ was moved by unceasmg aspirations after 
DTOgress and now that the fetters of Tsardom and bureaucracy have 
alloi It has assumed the character of an advanced democracy 
Broadly speaking the foundation of contemporary Russia is the work 
)f Peter the Great but even his genius must have failed to create a social 
tincture so lasting and so capable of further development had not the 
natenal at his command been equal to his great task Let us cbarac 
erize the founder and his material the Russian nation in a few words 
Peter the Great has often been accused of not having been suffiaently 
MtionaJ in Jus reloims Of course be believed m l^estern Suropean 
nethods He bad travelled widely, for the purpose of self instruction, 
md also spent some time m England in order to acquaint himself with 
^nglish life and methods But none the less his personality and his 
vbole life bear the characteristic featum of Russten individuality His 
urns were broad m the extreme one might almost say immeasurable his 
innaples of action radical m the highest possible degree He devoted 
umself to the task set before him with passionate self renunciation, 
inreservedly servmg his country with all the power at his command, 
ven to the extent of passing the death sentence on bis only son who 
lad dared to endanger his ii/e-work by plotting with the reactioinary 
luty against him At the same time this all powerful autocrat was as 
insophisticated and simple m his behaviour towards all with whom he 
ame into contact as Russians generally are 
From his own point of view Peter the Great wes cettainl> right to 
evert to Western European methods of State organisation He reabsed 
hat the only way by which Riusia could secure hmelf i^amst European 
iggression was by applying European methods When the Japanese 
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ports Bs the result of a quarrel with England had been bombarded by 
British men of war the Japanese nation realused that the European foe 
could only be held back by opposing him with their own weapons That 
was the commencement of the European refonns of Japan and of her 
wwld power In the same wa>, when hTorthem Russia had been invaded 
by the armies of Charles XII of Sweden '’and the untrauied warriors of 
Peter the Great had been badly beatao at Marva, Peter had only one 
course open to him namely, to reorganise his army on European lues, to 
supply them with the same up-to^ate weapons and use the same methods 
of warfare as those to which Charles owed his victory That was the 
beginning of Russia s world power By the Battle of Poltava Russia 
was saved from Swedish supremacy If Peter the Great had not had 
the foresight to reform the Russian army u this way the north of Russia 
would undoubtedly have f^en a prey to Sweden Hts reforms therefore, 
must be regarded as constituting the right procedure for msurmg to 
Russia the position she now occupies 

Peter the Great has also been cnticmd for his uncompromising attitude 
towards any elements u Russia which opposedjhim But his true great 
ness manifested itself m his undeterred steadfastness and his clear per 
ception of the impossibility of carrying out his great reforms if hampered 
by the retrograde members of his antiquated Council of Boyars and the 
hitherto unchecked conservative power of the clergy 

The matenal upon which he had to work — the Russian natioo-^con 
sists at present of people two^hirds of whom speak the Russian language 
and belong to the Greek Orthodox faitb or to religious sects akin to it 
the remaiouig third bang composed of various other races The Great 
Russians, who are the centre and kerne} around which the Empire crystal 
lized were Slavs In appearance th^ were tall and of powerful build 
with i^ular features fair complexions and blue eyes llie type is best 
preserved m some parts of the prevtoosly free State of Novgorod and in 
the forest regions of the north white m the centre and east of Russia 
the pc^lation has somewhat changed its ongmal type by the animila 
tiOD of Finnish and Mongolian tribes, with pronounced cheekbones 
round noses and irr^lar faoal CMitoun The Little Russian m the 
south of Russia possesses all the features of the Southern races bmng 
dark vivacious endowed with a nch imagination and devoted to music 
and poetry 

Ihe language of the Great and Little Ruasuuis is sonorous It is nch 
in vocabulary and mflexious of the verb and presents one of the most 
perfect mediums lor ex{wessing the deepest thoughts and the most subtle 
emottons of the soul It is very adaptable to the description of all the 
vaned cir'umstances of life. It is the surest guvantee of the future of 
the Russian nation, being m itsdf a monument of greatness and of intel 
lectual wealth and strength. I have met Englishmen in Russia who, 
withmit having lost touch with theu English nationality had become 
qutte enthusiastic about the beauty of the Russian language. It is 
probobfy also due to this supenonty of the language that among the 
leading theomts of Slavophils and Panslavam m Russia not only 
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Russian,* but also German nama are found tuch u Mfiller Freygang, 
Dahl, Grot and othen The genius of such hteraiy giants as PushkiB, 
Lermontofi, Gogol, Alexis and Leo Tolstoi, Turgenieff, Dostoievsky, and 
others, would have been of little edect had they not had at their command 
the Russian language, in which the Russian soul has found its most perfect 
expression 

Contemporary Russia has been gathered, ae it u put m histone 
Russian language, first of all by the Great Russiaos 

The foundation of this great Empire has been the resuk of the energy, 
valour and strong headed statesmanship of the Muscovite IWs who 
in a stxia of victorious wan overcame the Tartars the Poles the Livonian 
Order the Swedes, the Korthem Russian Republics ci Pskoff and Nov 
gorod and the rebellious Little Russians, and succeeded everywhere in 
establishing their rule In addition a senes of enterprisag private 
mdivtduals like Yermak the conqueror of Siberia, helped to increase the 
territory of the Empire, rendering f<w Russia similar services to those 
rendered by Raleigh, Francis Drake, Cook, and many others for England 
Thus the &eat Russians have been the founders augmentets and pre- 
servers of the Empire But none the less it cannot be overlooked that 
the above-mentioned one third of Russia s population which belcmgs to 
other races as, for instance, the Poles, the Lithuanians the Baltic Gtx 
mans, the Finlanders, the Letts, the Esthtmians, the Caucasians and the 
different tribes inhabicmg the south east and the east of the Empire had 
also a certau share in that achievement Of course, balf<ivili£ed races 
such as the Samoyeds, Kalmufcs Kirghiz Yakuts, Kamtchadale and so 
on, could not possibly exercise any influence on Russian history On the 
other hand people who were at the tune irf their conquest by Russia 
more advanced u civilization than the Great Russians themselves were 
bound to exercise an influence on the destmies of the Empire 

By the law of the Empire the population was divided mto four groups 
or classes— the Clergy the Nobihty, the Burgho-s, and tbe Feasants 
Their several functions in the State and m tbe social fabric of the nation 
differed considerably Religion and Church have always been of para 
mount importaDce in Russia The Russian is by nature regions, he 
likes hii whole life to be in constant touch with religious practices and 
he attaches great importance to Church ceremonies He strictly observes 
religious holidays, and is a conscientious churchgoer He keeps fast 
days worships before the ikons with iriucb every home is adorned, and 

* Madame Olga NovikoS Ruwian Slavophile as she is feels obliged to 
admit tbe foUowmg fact. Referring to tbe same subject, in Russian 
Memories (Jenkins), p S97, she write 

Eve^ Russian— even those with scanty and superficial education- 
should always remember certain names with gratituoe 

Let me take a few names at random The best fnend of the Slavonic 
cause was l^erdmg The great Academician A. Behr, has opened 
Russia 8 eyes to our fishing riches, a great branch of our commerce 
Ostaken, who took the Russian came m VostokoB, was tbe author of 

Slavomc Philology Then there were Barclay de Tolly Todtleben, 

and many oth^ who will always live m our history — ^ R 
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frequently nuJces the sign of the Cross Religion has up to the present, 
jidayed a very important part u the hfe of the nation, and has acquired 
a more national significance than m any other European country 
The national position the Orthodox Church m Russia has been deter 
mined by the particular course of hutone events Although the Christian 
faith was introduced into Ruuia &om Byzantium and moreover, the 
High, or so-called Black, clergy m Russia belonged dunag the ninth 
and trath centunes for the most part to the Greek nationality the Greek 
Orthodox Church soon acquired a Russian national character The 
Apostles of the Slavs Cynl and kfethodms, translated the Greek kturgical 
books mto the Slavonic langu^ and thus gave to the Russian Orthodox 
Church Its own national service When Constantmople m 1453 was 
conquered by the Turks the independence of the Russian Orthodox 
Church from her previous rdigiotis metropolis became assured. 

At the head of the Russian Church stood the Patriarch of Ifoscow, 
who occupied a position independent of State rule Peter the Great 
considered it necessary lot the centralization of power to abolish the 
Patriarchate and replace it by tlm Holv Synod which up to the present 
time has been coo^Msed of the high dignitaries of the Church appomted 
by the Tsar and «ie represtfitative of the lay element the Supreme 
Ftocuratm of the Holy Synod whose duty it is to watch the interests of the 
State The resolutions of the Synod required to be sanctioned by the 
Tsar, and as the Synod controls all the administration of the Clmrch 
including its financial afiaiis the Tsar became its all powerful guardian 
He did not care to intwfcre m questions of religious dogma, which were 
left to be settled by the Tseritovm Sober (the Church Council) but m other 
respect s Peter the Great made the Cburdi an instrument of the State and 
himself and the State instruments of the Church. 

Hus form of State government cannot be called Ctesaro-Papacy as 
It IS sometimes named erroneously but at any rate the Russian Orthodox 
Cbirch 18 a national State institution 
The father and predeceaior of Peter the Great Tkar Alexis Michael 
ovitch commanded the Patriarch hikon to correct mistakes in the trans- 
lation of the Holy Books Nikon s cwrectiODS which wee by no means 
a reform but were imly meant to be an improvement of the texts which 
had been transenbed with many mistakes, by ignorant monks brought 
about a religious schism, by which those who refused to aixept the cor 
rections of Nikon broke away and formed a sqiarate bocty called the 
Old Bdievers These Old Believers had to endure many hardships 
until the year 1905 when they were recognized by the Russian Govern 
ment. However, the Orthodox Church hes still the prerogative of re- 
ligious propaganda, wble all other denominations are forbidden to 
{Xoselytize. 

The rdiguws mud of the Russian people has dso found expression in 
numerous rel^:ioos sects of which many bear distinct traces of higher 
ffpiptuel coneepama and purer ethicai pnaapki 
jbit veacntion of the numerous stmts is another feature of the same 
order Lectaresdeictibmg then pious hfe, chanty, Chnstiaaforbearaiice, 
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aad confidence m God form a most popular pastime among the peasants 
at village social gatherings 

Up to the time of Peter the Greats the clergy were the chief repre 
sentatives of national cukure When tim House of Rurik the founder of 
the Empire, had died out, the nation tuned to Philaret Patriarch of 
Uoscow asking him to crown hia son Michad Romanofi Tsar of Russia 

Peter the Great as has been said before revised the position of the 
clergy in the State and gave precedence to the nobility 

It fdl to the lot of the Russian nobility to become the chief factor 
of progress of learning and of mtellectual development m Russia They 
were able to fulfil this mission because they were not a caste or class 
but an estate or group which constantly recruited itself from the various 
strata of the population and stood in the closest connection with it 
The old feudal idea of nobility derived from the possession of land had 
been abohshed by the Tartar yoke I^er on the surviving remnants 
of the old Boyars were suppressed through the drastic measures of Ivan 
the Terrible and his successors Peter the Great encountered no diffi 
culty in estabhshing a new nobility founded on the idea of State service 
On the other hand oaly members of old noble families were admitted to it 
Catherine the Great rescmded that condition but still the State service 
remamed m practice accessible only to noblemen and m addition they 
had the privilege of possessing serfs 

Thanks to the liberal reforms of Alexander 11 these restnctioos were 
abolished Henceforth the Government service was open to everyone 
The right to become an hereditary nobleznan was acquired by all who 
had reached the rank of actual State Councillors Lieutenant Generals 
or Vice-Admirals, or those who had received the Ordo^ of St Vladiimr 
These distmctions were earned by a great number of persons and this 
put the qualification for nobility on a very broad basis By the abolition 
of serfdom the democratization of the principle of amtocracy was earned 
a step further seeing that the nobility lost that pnvilege which was 
tantamount to the right of owning land as land without serfs had no 
value 

Smee x86i the Russian nobility have sold the greater part of their 
land chiefly to peasants descendants of serfs and bemg no longer m 
possession ^ land they have become a group of State employees people 
engaged in hberal professions representatives of provincial self govern 
meat and so forth This virtual revolution has brought about a closer 
connection between the nobility and the rest of the population and has 
been facilitated by the absence of titles and by the custom of addressmg 
noblemen by tb^ surnames and patronymics just like anybody else 
Moreover, mamages took place between membvs of the nobility and 
other groups of the population wiUiout any suggestion of mesalliance 

It IS true that Russia has also a titled nobility, but this does not take 
precedence m any way over the untitled nobibty except m the case of 
membm of the Imperial House before the rev^utioo. The numerous 
princes were the ofispnng of the feudal Rurik (Minces or were descended 
from Tartar or Caucasum pnnees Representatives of other utled classes 
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counts barons v<mis, etc ^held their lineage for the most part from 
conquered provinces as, for instance Poland the Baltic provinces, or Fbi- 
iaod But as a title in Russia, is sot necessanly connected with wealth 
or political influence, it is of little practical value Socially noble lineage 
is less thought of in Russia than m any other European country More- 
over plutocratic tendencies and the power exercised by the possession 
of weidth plav m Russia a comparatively small part Clever and gifted 
men of whatever origin, can rise to the highest honouis and position 
For instance Admiral Uakarof General Kuropatkin and many others, 
we of peasant ongm 

With few excqitiona as for instance m the case of the founder of 
modem Russian literature LomonossoS (1711 1765) who was the son 
of a peasant the chief poets artists literary and learned men, all belonged 
to the nobility Zhukovsky Pushiun, Lermontolf Gogol Turgeniefi, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi came from the land-ownmg nobihty Thu 
gives some idea of the importaiu part which the Russian nobility have 
played in the intellectual development of the natum It can be asserted 
that ui Russia before the revolution roughly speaking almost anyone 
of impmtance belonged to the nobility but that, mi the other hand there 
was no insurmountable obstacle to anyone becoming a nobleman 

It u apparent therefore that in tbeu- inception and position the Russian 
nobility differ absolutel) from the plutocratic sristocracy of Great Bntain 
Russia has no nobihty in the Ezxglub sense of the word There is no 
room and no necessity for it m Russia. Her nobility occupied the posi 
tJoo and has the character and importanct of the gentry or upper middle- 
class m England. Thu diflference b<we out the demoaatic character eff 
the Russian Empire which may be described before the revolution as a 
demoomcy funushed with a bureaucracy administered by a supreme 
autocratic power 

Hie third group the burghers Heshtchaoie w not very well defined 
at the present time as the greater part of the nobHity have as mentamed 
above, taken up their residence m the towns, the population oS which is 
also mixed with a large number of peasants who have left the laud m 
order to gam a livelihood elsewhere The Heshtchanie were composed 
or^inally of the merchant and artisan class The merchants were in 
tended by Peter the Great to form a dose corporation but later on various 
laws mtcrfcred with these limitations, wntb the resuh that from a practical 
pout of view there seems at present no utriosic neceuity for a special 
group of burghers 

On the other band, the fourth group, the peasants form up to the 
present a well-defined separate body, endowed with special privii^es 
and obeying special r^ulations. Thu group u the real mainstay of 
Russia, u IChsaia broadly speaking, » a peasant State Dp to 186] the 
peasants were serfs m the sense of being glebe adscripti —that is to 
say, they were bound to remain at their place of abode, and belonged to 
the prqxietws of the land Broadly speakmg, serfdom was a patriarchal 
form of aocial structure the brutality which naturally resulted from the 
system was in some cases mitigated by the {tactical mtereit which kindly 
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Undlords to<4 in the wdfare of their e^s, by the common religion and 
race of both} and by the naturaUy gentle and forbearing nature of the 
Russian But of course this depiorable system led to abuses and to a 
state of dependence bordering on slavery It condemned the greater 
part of the population of Russia to a state of perpetual stagnation and 
an utter lack of personal freedom Agnculture was earned on by old and 
inefEcimt methods A part of the land was used m common and belonged 
to the peasant community as a whole — ^the fiwf Accordmg to the 
changes in the number of soub * this land was constantly subdivided 
by the community under the direct control of the landlord who had the 
right to demand a certain amount work to be done by the peasants 
on his own estate m return for thetr allotment When serfdom and the 
right of the landlord to the labour of the peasants was abohshed by 
Alexander 11 m jS6i the common Und remained at the disposal of the 
latter and the landlord received from the State as compensation for the 
loss of their labour money certificates bearmg percentages and subject 
to redemption The State m its turn imposed upon the village com 
munities as a whole a tax arranging for the payment of the percentage 
to the landlord and the gradual redemption of the money certificate 
These certificates have now all been redeemed 
The peasant community the mr bad to fix the amount to be paid by 
each person It had the power to exact penalties from those who did 
oot pay their quota at the right time and even possessed the right to 
administer corporal puntshm^t <a to exile to Siberia any persons so 
condemned To a great extent the mtr thus took over the ngbts previ 
ously exo-cised by the landlords and the peasants found themselves 
economically m a state of even great«' dependence than before the abob 
tioo of serfdom The harshness of this system was the direct result of 
the above-mentioned pnnople that tlu village community as a whole 
was responsible for the payment of the taxes This system the krugotma 
meant practically that the mdustnous sober and worthy peasant 
had to pay for the lazy drunken and worthless one Socialistic cranks 
tned to find in the irugovasa pofouka a cure for all social evils The mtr 
system was praised as a panacea and an ideal arrangement for counter 
acting all the ills that exist omug to the difierence between those who 
have and those who have not Unfortenately in practice the advan 
tages of the mtr and of the irugsroia porouha proved to be illusory The 
common owndsbip of the land mvolved a constant new partition of it 
and made it impossible to improve the methods of cultivation 
The abolition of serfdom achieved only personal freedom it did not 
at all provide for economic prosperity and progress The great economic 
advantages and moral value personal ownership oi the land had been 
totally left out of account by the reforms of i86i The reformers did 
not wish to depart from the old principle that the ownerdup of land was 
aunced to each individual through its commoh ownetahip by the vUb^ 
as a v^ole But the constuit memse of the population wu necessarily 
foUowed by a corre^>oading decrease of the area vriiich could be allotted 
to each pemOB la many parts of the country these allotments became 
VOL XIL 1> 
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too small to maiatam a family The happy (or rather unhappy) poe> 
sessors of such allotinents had therefore to look out for a hvuig m the 
towns m industnal workSj and to forth and derived no real benefit from 
the thefvetically glorioas fact that he was a meiober of the fmr and, as 
such a landowner 

On the other hand the pnoutive methods of agncultural cultivation 
diixumsbed increasingl} the productivity of the soil The average produc 
tion of corn on one acre of peasant land in Russia m the years 1899 2906 
did not ^ceed 670 kilogrammes while tn Western Europe such a piece 
of land would yield three times this amount Lack of rational cultiva> 
tion of the land also produced harvest failures which repeated themselves 
with mcreasuig frequency for instance, m the years 2891 1897 1898 
1901, 2906, X907 and 1908 But more than any other consideration 
the agrarian upheavals which followed the disasters of the Japanese War 
made it apparent to Russian statesmen that fundamentU agncultural 
reforms were badly needed 

It was the Prime Minister Stoiypn who had the courage to break 
with the old methods of the nut advising the Tsar to promulgate an 
Imperial Ordo- on March 17, 1906 bv which every village community 
received the nght to decide by a majonty of two'thirds whether they 
wanted to convert the common ownership of the Und mto freehold 
prc^erty to be divided amongst the peasants of the village This left 
tt entirely to the peasants themselves to deade for or against (private 
ownership The advantages of private ownership lor the purpose of 
improving land culture and creating more energetic individual exertions 
from a sense of personal pride are so evident that common ownership 
of the land in Russia is now gradually disappearing in favour of the former 
system The consequence of this momentous reform will be to lasure 
to the peasant community— comprising some eighty per cent of the 
population of Russia— a secure prosperity m the future 
Having thus reviewed the chief ^aracteristics of the organuation of 
the £itt[Hre in the past we may consider the last phase of the evolution 
of Russia brought about by the Revolution 
History teaches us that progressive reforms or more energetic move- 
ments in favour of progress as, for instance revolutions of a progressive 
nature, are often the direct result great shocks exp^ienced through 
international cataclysms In Ru»ia the Cnmean War brought m its 
tram, some years later, the period of the great progressive reforms oi 
Alexander II The war with Japan was followed by the October con 
stitutional reforms Tbe present great war, m which Russia found 
herself in dose association with her allies, is hoped to result in further 
ecmaoiBic, octal, and political progress such as the Revolution has given 
her 

Economic devdopment was necessitated by the extreme deficiency of 
mwMM of commumcation and hy tbe great lack of industnd production 
and orgaauatum, wduch the war brought home so forcibly to the con 
acwutness of the nation as aenous menaces to its safety Such progress 
has to bo rcahxed the inoperative necessity of develo^ang the un 
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bounded nches of the soil and the mineral reserves of the Empire by 
improvements in the methods of agriculture, and by the application of 
higher techucal skill m the exploitation of those reserves Ihe exporta- 
tion of goods from the Empire must be considerably mcreased so as to 
augment the trade balance of Russia and to pay for the debt to foreign 
countries contracted during the war 
Social and political progress was the natural result of the part played 
m the war by the Zemstoot (County Councils) and by the muniapal 
authwities and peasant communities Up to the time of the war the 
Government was accustomed to provide for the needs of the country, 
relying exclusively on its own resources But the requuements of war, 
and especially the need of a supply of munitions on an unprecedented 
scale, made it necessary for the Government to apply to the nation at 
large for assistance m carrying on the war That call was answered with 
the same enthusiasm as has been shown m the great emergency by the 
British The close co-operation between the Government and the pet^ile^ 
which has borne such good fruit was bound to make the masses conscsoua 
of their own importance Moreover the peasants who constitute an over 
whelming majority of the rank and file of the army have bewne a terrible 
burden of physical and material losses m this war and at the same time 
have felt t^t their power was the r^ foundation of the Empire Imagme 
what it meant to the peasant whose ordinary life was formerly confined 
to work m the fields and to family ties to be thrown together with the 
other fighting men during the past two and a half vears discussing with 
them the reasons for the conflagration and the future prospects and 
conditions of life m goieral What an incentive all that must havo 
been for promoting his mtellectual development and broadening his 
horizon 1 The outcry of the peasant for education, for a more satisfactory 
state of well being and a more pronounced recognition of bis pohtical 
importance in the structure of the State pressed for consideration 
Political progress was also assured by the influence which Great BntaiD 
was and is exercising in Russia in sutetitution for that o' Berlin Rnghah 
mfluence on Russia has always been nghtly considered as being of a. 
hberal nature tendmg to promote pohtical reforms Up to the Revohi-- 
tion the Duma controlled to a great extent the finances of the Ensure,, 
and DO law could be passed without its consent save in cases of excqi- 
tumal emergency provided for by the Constitution and any criticism of 
the Government could be discussed la the House But it had no decmvfr 
vote m the formation of the Cabinet which was solely responsible Uy 
the Emperor and not to the Duma The members of the Cabmet were 
chosen and appointed in the German fashion solely by the Emperor, 
and moreover, m the days before tlm Revolution they did not enjoy the 
confidence of the chosen representatives of the nation The creation of 
a Parliamentary form of Government, with its responsibility to the Datum, 
was therefore the necessary stepping-stone to furtho development 
The necessity for progress also made itself felt m the intolexmble 
bureaucratic centralization of the admimstration of the vast Empire as 
opposed to local self government 
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fVeedom of thought and conscience and religious equality had to be 
assured to all Ruwian atuens m the same way as has been done m all 
Westers JEuropean States The interference of rdigion in matters of 
fundamental interest to the State and the interference ol the State m 
matters of fundamental interest to religion had to be eliminated 
A sound constructive policy demanded the consohdation of the popula 
tion of the Empire under the higher denommator of common atizenship> 
m the way that this has been aclueved in Great Britam the United States 
Switzerland and other well organized communities where differences of 
rdi^on and race have been reduced to secondary importance by the 
cohesion afforded in identical public interests common duties and the 
supreme aim of msunng to the whole the greatest amount of power and 
prosperity Russia has already made a very [ffomismg step m that 
direction by her reconciliation with the Pedes and the Finlanders thus 
assuring then* autonomy and in the case of the Poles even their indc 
poidence 

It was of paramount importance that the internal erdtr of the State 
should rest on sounder foundations than before that tor instance a 
recurrence of pogroms — namely the wilful persecution of a certain set 
of people and the destruction of their property whether they be Russian 
landowners Jews, or othtfs—should never agam take place Last but not 
least the spreading of knowledge and education was a necessary con 
dition for an> further economic and political progress The Imperial 
Government of the past wit hits bureaucratic rule was hopelessly defiuent 
m this respect 

Russia has not yet decided whether she will adopt a republican or a 
monarchical fwm of government but pdging by the tenor of the Russian 
newspapers a Republic is more hkefy 
There are those who consider that Russia is as yet unripe for a Republic 
They think the step would be too abrupt to be safe But aitn all if 
the character of the Russian peopte and the course of Russian history 
ore taken into account such an advance seems to be natural 
it has already bees mentioned that not Jess than eighty per cent ol 
the Russian population ve simple peasants who can well understand that 
a master must be imphcitly obeyed But it is beyond their cotupre 
benmon that a Tsar should submit to the rule of a Parliament and 
should accept ICinisters chosen not by him, but by that Parliament The 
peasant could not understand of wh^ use a T^ar would be who had not 
the power to enforce bis will 

On the other hand the direct rale of the people is a principle which is 
implanted in the Russian nation from remote historic times, and has 
prfsfrvrd its nature faith^to m the form of the aforementioned village 
conumuuties^-the iwr, who are self govemmg, and have great adminis 
trativt power, and in many other lostitutimis and usages, as, for 
^ Art^, Zemtnw (County Councils), Co-(^ative Sooebes, 
and so l«tb» which all bear witness to the strong leaning of the Ruftan 
nation towards self government and democracy 
It can therefore be assumed that the Russian nation would underststad 
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a Repubbc far better than a Constitutional Monarchy It is a significant 
fact that so far since the Revolutum no candidate to the throne has ven 
tuied to assert hixnself In previous times of national upheavals the dis- 
order was aggravated by the fact that several pretenders appeared on 
the scene who fought one another and prevented the country from settling 
down to normal conditions In the present case nothing of the sort has 
happened, because everyone seems pleased to be nd not only of the Tsar 
but of Tsardom altogether and if no dissensions break out among the 
popular leaders, it will be apparent to all that a popular rule with its 
accompanying freedom and equal chsmces for all has come to stay After 
all Russia is a State of peasants and just as m the cose of the former 
peasant States of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony the 
republican form of government seemed to be natural so that form also 
appears to be the best for Russia 

Moreover it must be taken into account that the Tsar took over the 
hentage of the Tartar Khans The Tartar rule in Russia which extended 
over more than two hundred years was not overthrown by violent and 
precipitous action, but was so to say absorbed by the Russian people 
A great number of the Tartars became Russianized their method of 
government consisted chiefly in extracting tribute from the people and 
as the Khans grew more and more fe^ile and nerveless the Grand Duke of 
Moscow who acted as theu* vassal found it comparatively easy to declare 
his mdependence much m the same way as the Majors-Domo m France 
supplanted the Kings to whom th^ owed their allegiance Thus Russia 
continued to be under a species of Tartar rule even after the Tartars had 
disappeared The Grand Oukes of Moscow who declared themsdves 
Tsars of Russia did not occupy the pimtion of the Russian Runk prmces 
of the feudal period of Russia but became purely and simply the suc- 
cessors of the Tartar Khans In that connection it can almost be said 
without exaggeration that only by the Russian Revolution of our time 
has Russia succeeded m throwing ofi the last remnants of the Tartar yoke 
revertmg to the ancient days when the Republics of FskoS and Novgorod 
flourished 

Again there is speculation in England concernuig the possibihty of 
the establishment of a Republic in Russia Some think that the unity 
of this huge Empire could not be maintained under this form of govern 
ment and that dismemberment would be mevitable This presumptum, 
however 13 entirely without foundation Switzerland although con 
sistmg of three different nationalities and divided mto many cantons, 
which enjoy a great amount of self government preserves its unity not 
by the existence of a sovereign but through its Federal CounciL Sum 
larly, the United States of Ammca which embrace a great number of 
States of very different conditions and developments of culture preserve 
their umty under the republican form of government Russia has, by 
her Parliament and Supreme Council organs wluch sufficiently assure 
her umty But if, after all, it is found that the existence of a sovereign 
to safeguard that umty is necessary, Russia may become a Constitutional 
Uonarehy Hus wiff be decided by the ConstitutioDal Assembly 
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A GREAT SON OF POLAND 
Br OujA Novikofp 

The Moscow GazeiU has just published an article on the 
great Polish poet and patriot Mickiewicz a few extracts 
from which would 1 am sure interest English readers 
especially now that the Pt^ish question is undoubtedly 
coming to the front A Russian translation of the poet s 
most famous work The Book of the Polish People and 
the Polish Pilgnmage has just been issued It may be 
remembered that this work which was first published m 
1833, was placed on the Index by the Pope very soon 
after its appearance having in the meantime called forth 
the most rapturous and reverent eulogies from authorities 
like Lammenaisand Muntalembert The Poles indeed look 
upon this book almost m the light of a national gospel It 
was first published when its author had already settled in 
Pans the work being directly influenced by the recent 
Polish rising, which Micktewics had personally witnessed 
** It seems to me,' he wrote about that period that a time 
will come wh^n it will be necessary to be a saint in order 
to be a poet, and when divine inspiration and the compre> 
bension of mysteries unattainable to the ordinary human 
mind wiH be indispensable to the public success of creative 
art. 1 often think that, like Moses 1 shall only see from 
afar the Promised Land of Poetry, for I do not feel myself 
worthy of entering within its gates. 

It will be seen from these words that the moral tone of 
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Mickies icz’s work is exceedingly high and even if there ib 
much m this book with which we Russians cannot agree 
we can at least always understand and sympathize for the 
spirit of all the authors thoughts touches us nearly and 
deeply 

This same divine inspiration of which he speaks this 
combining of the poetical with the religious idea is indeed 
well known to our own thinkers It is to such supersensi 
ttve understanding that Dostoeffsky aspired 

Mickiewrcz in bis * Book of the Polish People comes 
before us in the combined rdles of philosopher politician, 
religious thinker and poet but it is only the two latter that 
come naturally to him, for he is hist and foremost a poet, 
and has neither the knowledge nor the objectiveness 
essential to the task of the political historian Nevertheless 
his poetical intuition is indisputable and shines through his 
ever) thought and his ideals frequently resemble those of 
the Russian Slavophils who have opened up such a wide 
and glorious horizon for the national ideal 

Dostoeffsky m his system of human development assigns 
a large rdle to the Russian people His conception stands 
on the border line between philosophy and poetry and 
who among us would lay aside Dostoeffsky in favour of 
even the greatest among foreign thinkers^ 

Mickiewiczs is in no sense a political document but as 
theUrical confession of the authors soul it is valuable even 
at the present day 

Although exiled from hi^ ueloved country the poet m 
his dreams dwells eternally in the dear home land This 
yearning of the spirit for the past far away from sad 
contemporary actualities is natural and well known to all 
romantics It may indeed be said that in none of his works 
has Mickiewicz been so romantic as in this interesting book 
The work is divided into several parts of which theffrst 
— * e , '* The Book of the Polish People — forms an intro- 
duction This introduction is a history of the world accord 
ing to the Polish poets fancy, a history divided into two 
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epochs cheone Jastiog from the Creation till the mart^rdomi 
of the Polish people the other from ths^t martyrdom until 
the moment of Polands resurrection This resurrection 
u^ers in a new era, which Mtckiewicz does not touch 
The worlds history is an eternal struggle for freedom 
where subjection to tyranny and victory over injustice 
constantly alternate In those moments when injustice 
tnumphs nations run wild 

The Polish people alone have refrained from bowing 
down to this idol, so much so that even their langus^ has 
failed to hod a name for the worshippers of injustice 
The Polish nation has trusted in God knowing that he who 
honours God honours also all that is good and noble m life ’ 
Injustice put an end to all this and with its coming 
began the Polish Pi^rimage In this way Mickiewicz 
passes to the second part of his book. The Soul of the 
Polish People, he exclaims, that is the Polish pilgrimage 
Poland has territory and people, but the breath of life is 
lacking to animate these people — the breath of hfe called 
* Liberty It is very unfortunate that Mickiewicz did not 
uke the trouble to explain clearly what be meant by that 
greatly misunderstood and sometimes purposely misused 
word In revolutionary times no doubt many words are 
used in a mad hurried way, but very few people care to 
understand thoroughly the real sense of the word which no 
doubt sounds well and seems to fit in and is accepted as 
being all right That philological precaution is better 
realized in our days, and particularly now in Russia But 
some hundred years ago many ideas and motives were used 
at random, heedlessly The same may be said about the 
word ** Poland, as representing a very confused idea. Is 
it the realm proclaimed by the Grand Duke Nicholas — as 
destined to be freed after the war that is Russian Poland, 
Posen, and Galicia— or only the Russian Kingdom of 
P(4and ? That is not all what is meant by Russian 
Pt^nd f The real Kingdom of Poland annexed by Russia ? 
or does it loclude a part of Russia proper, ra , Volbynia, 
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and even Smolensk, as was proclatmed by some Polish 
dreamers ^ 

But let us return to our poets dream It has not been 
withdrawn for ever, but it has been wafted away into the 
future and its renewal will once more mean Polands 
resurrection To attain this end is not easy ‘ The Pole 
has sworn to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy Land of 
bis country s freedom, and to continue his wanderings till 
the goal IS reached ** And so in a long sequence of 
parables and word-pictures, the poet points out to his be 
loved countrymen the way of their pilgrimage Ever 
observant and thoughtful, this passionate untinng patriot 
did not shut his eyes to the shortcomings of the people he 
strove to serve He was ready indeed, to foi^t and 
forgive all their past sms, because, in his own words, one 
can dad a judge for every judgment and an executioner for 
every punishment But Mickiewicz was far from being 
either a juo^e or an executioner , he was instead on the 
contrary, a leader and a prophet Good people always 
judge from the good side,” and one can always forgive the 
sms of the past when they are not repeated in the present 
The poet saw very clearly the hot-headedness of his com- 
patriots, and their constant readiness to disagree and 
quarrel on the smallest pretext His emigrant life in Pans 
indeed, spent almost exclusively in a Polish circle brought 
him in this connection, many a bitter moment These, his 
quarrelsome brothers, Mickiewicz compares to a ship- 
wrecked crew, who, instead of devising means of escape 
from the desert island on which they have been stranded, 
spend all their time in quarrelling about who was to blame 
for the shipwreck ' 

The pages of the * Book of the Polish People reveals 
great energy and that spirit of leadership which never 
falters, even in the most trying moments The author 
never admits disappointment or the possibility of failure, 
even under the darkest conditions One must always 
be ready for the morrow “ Prepare your souls, says 
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Mickiewicz it ts diis wisdom, this constant readiness for 
action this enthusiasm and devotion to an ideal that win 
the sympathies of even the most indifferent readers of the 
Polish poet's work 

Among Mickiewicz s most cherished ideals was always 
that of Messianism He introduced this idea every 
where even in the course of some lectures on Slavonic 
literature which he delivered at the College de France 
It also shines through his correspondence, but here it is 
not clothed m such mystic forms as in the ' Book of the 
Polish People,** 

Our celebrated philosopher and scholar Vladimir 5olo> 
vieff in speaking of the fate of Mickiewicz, expresses him* 
self as follows * The rum his personal happiness did not 
change him into a disappointed misanthrope and pessimist 
the rum of his country did not make of him an indifferent 
cosmopolitan the inward struggle for sincere religious 
contiction as opposed to externa] authority did not turn 
him into an enemv of the Church At each step upwards 
on the ladder of moral development he carried with him 
not proud and empty disdain but only love and charity for 
those climes for which he was rising — that constitutes hts 
greatness 

There are many among us to-day who can m this respect 
learn a great lesson from the Polish poet-patriot, and I do 
not hesitate to recommend the perusal of his works to all 
who read who think, and who understand 
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SISTER AUGUSTINE BEWICKE OF 
SALONICA 

Bv Mrs Archibald Little 

A TELEGRAM Co Tkg Ttntis in the summer of 1916 announc 
ing; Sister Augustine s death that all Macedonia was 
mourning her and after a few very sympathetic words 
concerning her life work mentioning that the Bulgarian 
Bishop had died on the same day (although happily mis 
taken as to both deaths) drew forth such evidently heart 
felt appreciations of my sisters life and character m the 
Press and m private letters, and gave nse to so many 
questions that before all those who can answer them pass 
away u seems well to give a short summary of the events 
of her life 

Her father Calverley Bewicke of Hallaton Hall, 
Leicestershire having broken a blood vessel rowing 
* stroke ’ in the Oxford boat at the great race and married 
his cousin was sent to Madeira on the bare chance of 
possibly prolonging life and Nora Bewicke was born there 
in April 1 843~a delicate brilliantly clever and much loved 
daughter and sister With but two visits to England she 
remained there until it was time to send the younger 
brothers to school And then the sudden shock came — 
the father, who bad for years lived as a strong man though 
With only half a lung dying at Lisbon on the way home 
The next year his wife unable to bear life without him 
died toa After some years in the Isle of Wight, it was on 
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the occasion of the great Vatican Council that journeying 
across Mont Cenis, an enthusiastic Jesuit missionary 
invalided from China tried to convert the young patty of 
three sisters and a brother until repeated hts of coughing 
forced him to desist But his words remained, and it was 
to the Jesuit College in Rome Nora Bewicke went when 
thinking of joining the Church of Rome. Then came the 
Franco-Prussian War and two of the sisters at once volun 
teered to nurse the wounded Travelling to Pans they 
were there rejected on account of their youth (which would 
now only be considered a recommendation), and Nora 
entered a convent at Auteuil to be received into their faith , 
then not finding that the expected wounded came there 
joined the American Ambulance and was soon placed in 
chaige of a small round tent for French oflficers 

It was in 1874 she entered the Seminary of St Vincent, 
to be trained as one of bis daughters, and in 1875 was sent 
to Issoudun then, the year following to Siena, where she 
worked for eight years in the great hospital Prom there, 
in 1884 she was sent to London to start the Italian 
hospital Insufficient supplies and repeated fogs perhaps, 
led to her being pronounced unfit for the English climate 
she was removed m 1886 to Salontca and from that 
date has belonged to tbe Balkans Sent to Prisren in 
1889 the scenery and the people there seem to have at once 
twined themselves round her heart but tbe climate was too 
rude, and in 1 890 she was removed to Smyrna whence she 
was recalled in 18 1 to Salonica, thenceforward to be her 
home When Lady Grogan (then Lady Thompson) and 
the girl now Lady Scott (of Antarctic fame) went to 
Kastoria to distribute relief funds in 1904 Sister Augustine 
was told off to help them and as both tbe Sister with her 
and the girl with Lady Grogan fell victims to the prevaihng 
fever she had a heavy task, all tbe beds of the sick being 
on tbe floor and wrote that she wondered if she should evtf 
stand upright again. 

In a hsc of her movements Sister Augustine puts a 
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mark against Kastona * because it made a mark in my 
life bringing me into contact with English people ^ain 
after so many years Besides these four months relief 
work she often went across snow covered mountains* along 
precipices brigand-frequented* fearing nothing so that she 
might relieve suffering On one occasion she had to ask a 
Turk to lift her off her donkey ^he was frosen so stiff To 
the outside world of Salonica, Sister Augustine with whom 
they directly come in contact, represents all the enterprising 
benevolence the loving patience* and the sympathetic help 
fulness of the Order of St Vincent She has been for 
years told off to deal with all the sorrows and troubles of 
the outside world and among Levantines who has not 
sorrows ^ In the Balkan States who is not in trouble ^ 

A young jew accustomed to help in her benevolent 
schemes returned from an up country relief distribution 
remarking I have learnt that it is not enough to give 
money poor people need encouragement and sympathy 
quite as much It is Sister Augustine who knows the right 
way to help 

In somewhat early days she had started a home for 
lonely and destitute old men and women of mixed 
nationality thus with a special claim upon no nation 
assigning to each a little separate abode, and wherever 
possible, a child Co be taken care of so that the old people 
might not feel themselves useless, that tragedy of old age 
a little edclosure in which to keep chickens, or if the child 
were a boy rabbits a tiny garden in which to grow 
flowers or vegetables, at least a salad To get all arranged 
was a considerable undertaking to keep the inmates m 
peace and amity a greater For the support of the houses 
she opened a laundry which still flourishes, establishing 
now Tor Salonicans the astonishing figures as to collars, cufl& 
and aprons that English hospital nurses require weekly to 
be washed ironed and starched 

Before soldiers came m numbers, the arrival of some 
nation s fleet was almost a nmtter of prayer for the old 
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people For the English fleet naturally Che one English 
Sister had a special care * For look you, Sister said an 
Admiral s smart coxswain many years ago 1 look upon 
you as the only representative of England here ” thus 
Ignoring the British Consul General She took the mans 
words to heart and against the fleets return had won over 
one of the innumerable restaurants stretching along the 
crescent-shaped Bay finished off by the snowy range of 
Mount OI>mpus to the south wett No spints were to be 
sold in the Sisters restaurant, and only honest ale, un 
doctored She had a room set out with writing paper and 
pens and newspapers with pleasant seats to welcome the 
British bluejackets Then the fleet came in and whilst 
other restaurants were full and notous, not one man entered 
that of the Sister of St Vincent * Can you imagine my 
despair ^ she asked But then I was told of a peculiarity 
of the British sailor-- did you know it ^ When he comes 
on shore he always walks straight and enters the flrst place 
he comes to without ever troubling to go to the nght or 
left or turn a corner to get to a better People told me 
there was nothing — nothing to be done for from time 
immemorial boats had always had the right to be moored in 
front of my restaurant and there they were, a long string 
of them that could not be turned away so sailors could 
never walk straight in But here was the opportunity for 
the British Consul-General ^ Sister Augustine went to him 
at once and by the next morning there were all the boats 
moved away i No not had ensued only there were the 
bluejackets landing and walking straight — after tbe manner 
of their kind — into the restaurant prepared for them rejoic- 
ing greatly at what they found there. 

When the Italian Turkish war began it was Sister 
Augustiiie who helped all the poverty stricken Italians to 
close up their little businesses and somehow or other to 
make for their own country And when their country 
returned them somewhat prematurely, it was she who 
helped them to surt again, feeding and clothing them until 
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they could once again establish themselves That helping 
of the Italians nearly used up her store of strength As a 
girl she had always been weak and delicate thought to 
require every comfort, and now she was nearing seventy 
on the homely food of the Sixers of St, Vincent still rising 
at four in the morning, and weanng the same very heavy 
clothing summer and winter How heavy that clothing 
planned for France feels 10 the sweltering tropics or in 
scorched rock bound Salonica, only the Sisters who wear 
it know In her early years m the Balkans Sister Augus 
tine speaking already Portuguese French German and 
Italian had managed to add to these Turkish and Bulgarian 
for the care of the cruell) used Bulgars in Macedonia had 
from the first fallen to her lot Come over and help us 
through all the centuries has always been the cry from 
Macedonia. There were also many Bulgarian converts 
their priests allowed to keep their wives and to use the 
Bulgarian language She was sometimes called the hope 
of the Bulgars ” and when their German King Ferdinand 
sought to please his subjects he in answer to their expressed 
wishes, sent her a Decoration The Greeks who had 
never noticed the sufferings of the Macedonians sufficiently 
even to know that she was helping them, began now to look 
askance at Sister Augustine 

But then came the great flight of the Turks weanng out 
all the ladies who tried to help them the Turkish misery 
was so tremendous At hrst Sister Augustine went with 
another Sister carrying hea^ caldrons of hot soup to a 
mosque and ladled it out while themselves standing in the 
snow or ram the water running m and out of their rough 
ill fitting shoes Then official bread distnbutions were 
organized, and the Sisters were invited to instal their soup 
kitchen at the Ottoman Bank Before their work was over 
King George of Greece was assassinated He and his 
Queen Olga had shown special kindness and sympathy to 
Sister Augustine, and she struggled out to their villa to 
express her sorrow and respect That was her last going 
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out for some time, and soon came a Good Friday when all 
day the Sister Superior did not leave her, sendmg for 
doctor after doctor thinking that Sister Augustine was 
passing away Gradually a little strength came back to 
her but how to recover completely m the germ-laden air 
of Salonica ^ In Kukush on the mountains the Sisters had 
another house but only Bulgarian military trains ran to 
that station, and the order had just been given that not 
even officers wives mig^t trai^I by them ^'Come come 
sirs ’ said the undaunted Sister Superior Have you 
ever known the Sisters refuse to nurse your men ? and now 

when one of us is ill So into a baggage-waggon 

early next morning Sister Augustine was bundled Three 
officers and about a dozen soldiers already occupied it but 
two chairs had been placed there and now the sides were 
pushed back thus she breathed once again the purer air 
of the country passing by acacia^trees, white with fragrant 
blossom and scarlet poppies redder than ever people said 
because of dt the blood that had been $hed How she 
rejoiced in Kukush with its mountain air Bulgarian con- 
verts under tolerant Bulgarian rule, and large, well taught 
orphan^es * She regained strength, but was all too quickly 
recalled to woHt among the ladies of Salonica. Shortly 
afterwards, Kukush which Greeks used to call a Greek 
town was bombarded by the Greeks although unfortified. 
The old church, with all us strange Bulgarian mementoes, 
was burnt down. Of the inhabitants those who could tned 
to fly across the terrible Rhodope Mountains , a few were 
sheltered in cellars beneath the pretty home of the Sisters, 
built by a Swiss Sister after the model of a ch&let. The 
rest were massacred 

Now that Salonrca is overful with the soldiers of many 
nations, Sister Augustine wnces with delight of the good^ 
ness of our English soldiers — men who do not seek to dieat 
anyone, so senous, so gentle , and fn a recent letter, 
tng of her many interruptions, says ** Everybody wants so 
many things and on such a large scale now — 1,000 pieeet 
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of linen for children, to be distributed in the villages 2,000 
roses for the Northumberland Fusiliers 1,000 mosquito 
nets all as soon as possible I am delighted to get all 
these jobs to be able to give people work, but the stmas 
they give me are not small 

One can understand how a Y M C A Secretary from 
India, who fell ill and was consigned to the Sister 5 hospital, 
wrote m the Y M C A Wtekly ** There is not a British 
resident in Salomca not an officer m the town for any 
length of time who is not m one way or another, indebted 
to Mother Augustine for some gentle act She re m ains 
symbolical m a crude and hai^h place of the peace and 
chanty of an older world 


‘THE INDIAN EMPIRE FILM 

Bt specul anangeneot with the Goremment of India, a aenes of films 
have been taken designed to show the Power of India, the Loyalty of 
Indian States etc which were shown on Fnday June sa, in London 
Id the first part » included Pilgnmage to Mecca, The Jam Festival 
and Munition Making in India. In the third part we see the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works , and in the fourth part the Working of the Coal Mines 
in Bihar and Onssa. The eighth part is devoted to the Training of the 
Indian Army whilst the ninth shows, amongst other thmgs the Punjab 
Imgation Works and the Cotton Industry It has been a splendid under' 
taking admirably earned through, ami we earnestly hope it will attain the 
maumum of pubhcity 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOORS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PROBLEMS 
OF GREATER INDIA* 

(Renewed by Sjx Roland K Wiison) 

The appearance of this pamphlet throws an interesting tight on the 
conflicting currents oi opinion m twentteth-centur^ India Time was 
when the entire public activity of the limited class of English speaking 
Indians who aspired to think and act on behalf of India as a whole seemed 
to be concentrated on the periodical meetings oi the Indian National 
Congress where the same cut and dried resolutions were submitted > ear 
after vear to a huge assembly of self elected delegates spoken to with 
more or less eloquence and carried t$em eem and where the mam reliance 
was placed for the realization of the reiorme demanded on the parha 
mentary activities of a group oi Indophil members m the Brituh House 
oi UiTnmoQS These demaatte niaxed mamly to the opening ol higher 
and more lenmneratwe posts m the public service to Indians the cheap- 
enmg of higher education for the professional classes, the extension oi 
the reign of law and the exaltation of judicial at the expense of executive 
authonties the limitation of the Government exactions from landholders^ 
and generally the stoppage of the alleged dram of wealth from India to 
England The means chiefly relied on were the tightening oi control of 
the House of Commons over the India Office and of the India Office over 
the Viceroy We hear nothing of ail this irom the section of New India 
represented by Mr Paaiklrar For the means of reform— generalising 
somewhat rashly from the single instance of Lord Hardmge s action m the 
matter of Indians m South Africa— be looks to mrreasmgly independent 
action on the part of the Government m India as opposed to Downing 

* An Introduction to the Study of Problems oi Greater India, by 
K M. Pamkkar 19x6 Pp 97 
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Street vhile as to the substance of reform we are transported mto a 
wholly new field of inquiry the condition of the labouring classes m India 
Itself the cooditioDS under which emigration should be permitted or 
encouraged and the treatment of Indians who have migrated or would 
Uke to migrate to other parts of the British Empire Then at the back 
of all this we come upon a still more novel feature— anxiety for the saf^ 
guardmg of old Indian (by which the writer means Hmdu) customs and 
behefs agamst the encroachments of Western ideas, not only among 
Hindus in India but among emigrant Hmdus m all parts of the world 
In his first contention he stands on very strong ground That any set 
of people nan have a right to keep large portions of the surface of the 
globe sparsely inhabited and undeveloped while other people are wishful 
to settle there and willing to live m peace and amity with the first-comers, 

IS a proposition very difficult for any moralist to defend specially difficult 
for an Englishman seeing that we hke other European nations, have 
invariably enforced the opposite doctnne at the point of the sword when- 
ever it was for our interest to do so The latest defence of the White 
Australia policy is by the spokesman of the Round Table Conference, 
in the book called The Problem of the Commonwealth p fix Let 
us see what it amounts to 

The non European element (m the Empire) says Mr Curtis, is 
mainly employed on manual labour and can subsist on wages which are 
much lower than are necessary for the support of a European Itanual 
labour therefore tends to become monopolized by a coloured minority 
and what is still worse the European ma}onty* come to regard it as 
beneath the dignity of a white man They tend to confine tbemsdves 
to the work of supermtendence and to become enervated The sphere 
open to the white man steadily narrows while that opened to the coloured 
man is continually enlarged and while there is no room for white imnu* 
gration there is a steadily increasing demand for coloured labour Thus 
in actual practice the principle free immigration would sot mean that 
the white and coloured races would How over the vavant temtones in the 
proportion of one to seven The proportion of coloured immigrants 
would steadily increase at the expense oi the whites and m the end the 
white would be exclusively confined to the work of political and industrial 
admimstration as m India The conditions which have rendered it 
impossible to establish responsible government m India would come to 
exist in the self governing Dominions They would, in fact, be converted 
mto colonies of Asia Africa or Pofynesia and would cease to be in any 
real sense colonies of Europe The vacant temtones of the CfOwim on 
wealth would be peroianently resigned to the more backward and more 
numerous societies of mankind and would cease for ever to be the homes 
of the races who have developed the highest avilization From the 
standpomt of ultimate human values the establishment of such a principle 


* Sxc m the text But surely majority and mmmty must 
have been transposed by oversi^t IVe never yet heard of the happy 
country m which manual workers are a mmonty 
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as free immigratum would end in producing results as dej^orable as they 
would be incapable of cure 

Now supposing for one moment the facts to be as they are here assumed 
to be, what are we to think of the argument ? It comes to this that 
the development of the resources of one continent is to be retarded, and 
the population of another coutment is to be overcrowded and sweated 
rather than that the Bntisb-bom workman should be forced to choose 
between domg the same work skilled or unskilled for the same pay as 
the coloured man and so educating himself as to qualify for the higher 
work of supervision As to being enervated a sound industrial system 
would put a stop to that by insisting that no one should be trusted to 
supennteod work at which he had not penonalty served an apjventice 
ship Uoreover as Ur Panikkar does not fail to pomt out it is not in 
human nature whether coloured or white to be content with low wages 
when higher are to be had for the asking and it rests to a large extent 
with the GovemmeDt to screw up the standard of hfe by appropriate 
sanitary and educational requirements 

Actually however, so far at least as Indians are concerned the facts 
are very difioent from what Ur Curtis assumes them to be The motives 
capacities and conduct of Indian enugrants are by this tune not a matter 
of conjecture but of fairly wide experience 

It nut} perhaps come as a surprise to a good many Englishmen to be 
told that Greater Indu (Ur Panikkar 5 phrase and a not very accurate 
one) B distnbuCed all over the (tropical and sub-tropical) world forinmg 
lar^ communities m Portuguese East Afnca Uauntius Federated Malay 
States Fiji Surinam British Guiana and the British islands of the West 
Indies that then* occupations range from the captain 0! a large Dutch 
ocean-going steamer to the modest milkman and cart dnver while it is 
estimated that at least sixty per crat are engaged m agriculture The 
nee cultivation of British Guiana is wholly m their hands the cocoa 
cultivation of Tniudad and the sugar-cane production of Mauritius are 
mostly worked and partly owned by them It is estimated that they 
send home annually to their relatives m India something over £700 000 
and this ID spite of bavmg for the most part been brought out under the 
indeoture system at ridiculously low wages As for their supposed unfit 
ness to take part m the working of a democratic constitution such as that 
of Australia, we have not the sane guidance from experience, because 
the tropical countries above named are all more or leu autocratically 
govern^ dependenaes But neither is there as Mr Curtu seems to 
suppose, any (^esumptum against their fitness from the fact that it has 
not yet beoi found possible to grant to India as a whole full responsible 
govemmeixt The causes which have hitherto delayed and may still 
delay lor a decade or so this ultimately inevitable consummation are well 
knovrn, and have little or nothing to do with difierences m tiie colour of the 
akm. These are firstly, the vastness of the area and numbers to be dealt 
with, far exceeding any country at present under parhamentary govern 
guat, and, aecoadly the bewildering variety ol race rcdigion, language, 
and nmitfJ devdhipniait, ranging from the highest to the very lowest 
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ifl the scale of humanity Veither of these difficulties will have any 
apphcation to any Indians likdy to apply for admission to the Australian 
Commonwealth. When the promised abolition of the indenture system 
takes effect, there will be bttle inducement and no facilities for importuig 
entirely ignorant unskilled and penniless labourers nor would even 
Mr Panikkar object to their exclusion on the same grounds as already 
apply to immigrants from Europe 'Hie most likely immigrants under 
the new ccmditions will be skilled artisans or agriculturatists who can see 
their way to earning from the first a decent living (accarding to Indian 
standards as modified by Australian conditions) m some specific vocation, 
and ultimately to acquire the ownership of land We can see no reason 
(except one to be mentioned presently) why Indians of this type should 
not become as good Auatraliei^ as any docker from Livexpool 
We have been led on to discuss tbs important question at a length 
somewhat disproportionate to the space it occupies m the book under 
review which is mainly concerned with the treatmeat of Indians in those 
Bntish dependencies which do admit them In this latter sphere we are 
unable to accord quite the same whole-hearted sympathy to the writer 
He may be justified ui denouncing the miserably low wages paid to 
those engaged under the indenture system wages wbch not only con^sre 
very unfavourably as was to be expected with those paid to Europeans 
for similar work,* but compare unfavourably even with the wages paid 
to Indians in the Dutch colony of Surinam But when he comes to deal 
with the majority who have passed out ol the indenture stage and are 
tending according to him to form a substantial middle class he makes 
claims on their behalf wbch are somewhat starthng Not satisfied with 
full equality before the law — ^that is the law as be finds it and as made 
by Europeans — he demands for the Indian or ratho for the Hindu 
immigrant (for m Indians who are not Hindus be shows not the smallest 
interest) that he shall be allowed to carry his own law with him and that 
It shall be recognized and enforced by the Courts of the country of his 
adoption At least this is what seems to be necessarily impbed though 
bs language is throughout confused as between toleration and eofi^ement 
Thus after misrepresenting the attitude oi the French Government 
towards Muhamm^an institutions m Algeria and praismg them for 
more completely preserving native lavra and native admmistration thereof 
m Tunis and Indo-Cbna he goes on to say that the Ki^ish Govern 
ment m India, too, has to a less extent left the Hindu institutions alone 
The fact of course, is that the British Government has not m any mstance 
left the Hmdu institutions alone In certam depaitmoits such as 
mamage and succession, the Hindu law as interpweted by the Civil 
Courts IS as strictly enforced between Hindus as any other laws In the 
remamiag and much more extensive departments, the Hmdu law was 
abolished many centuries ago by the Muhammadans and the Huham 
madan law has been in turn superseded by British made law Does Hr 
Panikkar expect the cnmmal law and rules of evidence laid down m the 


* He makes out the proportion to be something like x to xo 
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Shastras to be revived and put m force by the Courts of IVinidad and 
Bntish Guiaua ? It ts imposstbfe to say The only point upon which 
he IS quite definite is that children bom of mamages solemnized according 
to Hindu law and therefore potentially polygamous ought to be recognized 
as legitimate 

The theory on which this demand is based is remarkable It is that 

ethical hkemmdedness — a phrase borrowed from Professor Gtddings— 
IS irrelevant to political union Ihe basis for nationality is neither 
racial homogeneity nor ethical likemindedoess It lies in political in 
stitutions What sort of a business does Mr Pamkkar imagine politics 
to be if they are not a branch of applied ethics if thev are not an en 
deavour to place an adequate amount of might at the service of right 
both as between fellow citizens and as between independent nations ? 
What is the meaning of the present world wide combination against the 
Central Empires if not that Englishmen Frenchmen Italians Russians 
and Japanese are ethically likemmded to the extent of resenting 
unprovoked attack on two small States and refusal to submit the matters 
m dispute to arbitration > 

But further Hr Pamkkar expecU the colonial Governments to provide 
Indian children with instruction in their own vernaculars English to 
come afterwards if at all And he wants Indian adults to be sub)ected 
to a measure of paternal control in the matter of alcoholic drinks from 
which their European neighbours are exempt 

We must confess that these extravagances if we could suppose them 
to represent any large body of Indian opinion would go far to take the 
edge ofi our indignation at the exciusionist policy of Australia and Canada 
and they would also giv e us pause in our pleadings fur extension of self 
government in Indu itself If this i$ a fair sample of the tone of the new 
Benares College the promoters of that institution have much to answer for 

But we shall decline to believe anything of the sort without further 
evidoice than is yet forthcoming AH the men who have really helped 
to lift the Indian name out of the discredit into which it had fallen during 
the decadence of the Mogul Empire and the early days of British rule 
from Rammohun Roy in the early nineteenth to Rabindranath Tagore 
in the twentieth century who have created Bengab as a literary language 
and at the same time wntten standard works in English who have filled 
wiUi dignity and efficiency all exce|^ the very highest posts in the public 
service won the suffrages of British constituencies and the highest 
academic honours in English Universities or voiced the aspirations of 
their countrymen m the National Congress these men were and are 
eager recipients of wisdom wherever it is to be found East or West old 
or new Th 7 know that there is ikM one ethical system, or one kind 
of scientific truth that holds good East and another West of Suez but 
ODgt straight path on the findmg and following of which the welfare of 
nations depends It is by men of this type, not by sectarians «id te 
actumaries, who boast of one static unchangeable, specifically Hindu 
civilization that the masses must be content to be led, if India ts ever 
to become a self governing unit 
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RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN 
(Reviewed ^ H L JoLv) 

When on December 13 Hi$ Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
Viscount Chmda was prevented by the onerous duties of his post from 
takmg the chair at a meeting of the Japan Societ> , he del^ated to Mr 
Sawada the task of reading to the meeting a message of appreciation and 
encouragement in which he pointed out how much more should be known 
in this country respecting the ancient Empire of Japan 

When we come to think of it said be we shall leall} be surpnsed 
to realiae how very little is known here after all concernmg Japan 
I venture to submit that you do not know one tenth as much about us 
as we know about vou— let it be said without reproach it is only too 
natural that such should be the case We have so much to learn and so 
little to teach with you^ to study our language for instance is merely 
a matter of choice and convenience with us the acquisition of the English 
tongue IS an important matter of mterest if not of absolute necessity 

Truly the Japanese Got erament has spent immense sums in publishing 
books which are of unequalled excellence dealing with the history the 
arts the education the finances the resources of the country, in English 
and in French but the man m the street does not know of their existence 
his idea of things Japanese if he has Miy idea at all is taken from the 
columns of cheap newspapers which steadily refuse to spell harakm 
their favourite expression otherwise than harikart and from books of 
the t;^ hastil) scrawled by globe trotters with the help of a second 
hand guide paste scissors and picture'postcards Whereas Pans and 
Berlin have had for years effiaently staffed schools of Oriental languages 
London had to wait until the year 1917 to see such a school matenahze 
and even then it is a school insufficiently endowed, waiting for private 
support when the State should bear the whole burden of its maintenance 

The Japanese who come to London are busy men they are anxious 
to absorb as much of W estern information as they can in a limited time 
and they are not wont to advertise They are reticent men as a rule 
but little willing to discuss their country s history or affairs until they 
feel sure that they will not be pesta'ed by asmine questions showing a 
total lack of previous interest w study on the port of the inquirer It 
is only of recent years that a more constant flow of Japanese thought 
ex^wessed freely and clearly m English has reached us in the Japan 
Magastne the child, now seven years old of His Excellency Seishin 
Hirayama, and a pubhcation deserving of a far greater support than it 
gets in this country Thus when all is said the average educ^ed English 
man has only himself to blame i£ he does not know mote about J^ian 
from official publications dealing with the subjects on which he u specially 
mterested and if he finds the Japanese residents little inclmed to help 
turn It IS because he has overlooked the first steps m acquiring some 
knowledge, however elementary Japanese children and students know 
something of European lustory of European hterature they learn 
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geognjAy and European economics bat how many University graduates 
m this country have beard of Chikamatsu and know whether Hino is a 
town, a straw coat, or a seed or whether the price of antimony was afieeted 
by the Russo-Japanese War ? There is a reply to these stnetures of the 
mass of books and articles wntten about Japan, barely one-tentb has 
any permanent value Some writers get hold of a few facts and serve 
them, often woefully distorted, in and out of season, for the education ’ 
some and the exasperation of others 

Durmg 19x6 a few books have reached us which purport to increase 
or to improve our knowledge of Japan The most valuable are the less 
bulky th^ are the oficial reports on the Reforms in Chosen, to whuh 
allusion has already been made m these pages, and the Reports on Finance 
and Education. We cannot here enter mto a detailed survey of the last 
two, but we may commend to our readers the masterly prims of Kmrean 
education published by the Sociiti FTanco-Japonaise, m whose BuUetm 
appears yearly a summary of the financial report The Japanese supple- 
ments of TMi Ttnus wliK^ were abfy edited by the late Robert P Porter, 
must also be mentioned Mr Pmer was a fnend of Japan and he gave 
to the Japan Society a paper describing the remarkable changes which 
he noted in his visits to that country spaced over twenty years a paper 
followed a few weeks later by a popular survey of Japan s commeraal 
resources from the pen of the courteous and obliging Actmg-Consul 
General Mr K Yamacalo 

Five books will for the present retain our attention Ghenko the 
story of the attended invasion of Japan by Mr Nakaba Yamada 2 a ^ 

A Political History of Japan during the Meiji Era 1867 191s, by 
W W McLaren ra s f The National Spirit of Japan by S Honaga^ 
NOH or Accomi^hment, by FmoUosa and Pound § and Tte 
Geisha of Japan, by T Fujimoto ^ 

With such a range of subjects one would hope to find much that is 
of mterest sometlnng new and in two of the volumes at any rate a 
guide to the better knowledge or understanding of Japan to which Viscount 
Chinda looks forward 

Mr S Hon^ is a professor ro the Tokyo Oriental College (TdyO 
Daigaku) and fais httle book of a hundred odd pages is described as a 
contribution to spiritual understanding between nations It appears 
to consist chiefly of reprints of articles published in journals cminected 
with Christian {u^opaganda and one is surprised to read that they have 
been revised when on perusing the first three pages the srord mis 
understandmg catches the eye not less than twmty tunes emphasiied 
1 ^ a German quotation i In scraps of German are thickly sprinkled 
m this pamphlet, the author, m hia attempt at removing misunder 
ttaodings, will get himseli auunderstood if he cannot gauge the 
tei^per of decent people better W« are not interested m what 

Iac Tkeel J Wttte has to say about inissionanes in OsUuim 
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und Eurc^, and we scarcely need sixteen lines of German song, however 
cheerfid its nature, to prove that the Japanese loves innocent and 
refreshing spontaneity of beauty The greater part of a chapter is 
taken up by a disquisition upon the causes of the origuis of the present 
war and to explain why Japan acted m the spirit of her treaty of Chance 
with England thereupon ti^ writer quotes Bismarck later Schiller, 
Goethe, and a few minor German writers We confess that we caimot 
follow Mr Honaga, his book is frejond dans It stns it erettx He juggles 
with intellectual understanding and spiritual understanding and tells 
ns that men are prevented from knowing Japan indirectly by the world s 
imsunderstanding up to the present time, and directly by the world a 
misunderstanding regarding the German Japanese War, but fails to 
make has pouic clear, he shrewdly castigates cuno-coUectms and asks us 
to study Japan but soon drops again into obscure digressions One 
would like to know what he means when he suggests that the foreigner 
should investigate the history of Japanese sciences amongst them fiky 
tology The wnter is acquamted with many scientific books of old Japan, 
but phytology makes him wet his eyebrows with saliva. Much 
IS made of the Bushido a word which we fear was not m common 
use until Nitobe gave it world wide currency, since when it has been one 
of the pegs on to which to hang much superfiaal, sentimental scnbbhng 
Alchm^ the present writer has a note of a pre-Mttjt book bearmg that 
word as Its title he mclmes to think that the title was inaccurately quoted 
and much research by better scholars than himself has failed to trace 
the word m anaent books Would it not be better to settle np the pomt 
and to make it clear that the so'called Bushido is xnerel> the ethical 
code of livmg evolved from the principles of the Confucian philosophers 
and of the Tjua teachers not necessarily bnuted to the Bushi except 
inasmuch as the educational system of the country before 1868 made the 
study of ethics almost impossible for the children of other classes than the 
pnvileged military caste 

There are valuable points in Mr Honaga s book but these do not shine 
on every page 

Ghenko is a very different b(mk Those who have read in Kur 
docb $ monumental work the short r^ort of the attempts made the 
Mongols to bend Japan beneath their yoke will ^dly avail themselves 
of this more extensive story and they will be thankful to the author 
that he refrained from turning his work into an historical novel Never 
theless, it is not a dry book far from tc but a very readable production 
illustrated with some maps and a number of pictures by a modem Japanese 
artist, whose name, we regret to find is not mention^ in the book Mr 
Yamada s style is clear and picture^ue, his information well marshalled, 
and he has thoughtfully given the possible mquirer a list of eighteen 
Ji^ianese works for further r^erence We regret, nevertheless to see 
such names as ** Kitabatake Chikaiusa Tokugawa Mitaukuni turned 
round in high fcarar fashion A few nusprmts have also crept m 

Heishi,** * GAmiji, ’Shoam * for *' 5 hdma, Sugawarsa Naganan 

From the days oi Mublai Khan s thwarted mvasum of Japan to ^868 
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» s far tsy, iflceml wars foUowed by nearly three centuries of peace 
and of almost cott^iete sechisioa fill the Ur Yamada tefis ub hoir 
the freebooten from Southern Japan soour^ the China seas mded the 
Uday Peninsula and the northern coast of Java the western fringes of 
Borneo and of the Philif^pines before the days of Tolnigawa lyeyasu 
then he turns to compare Kublai with Hojo Tokimune, the Uon^ fleet 
with the Armada etc with much acumen and shrewd judgment His 
work IS a fair illustration of the painstaking methods of the modem 
Japanese student not evolved as some would, and have suggested, 
from the contact of the German professors for in the days when Aral 
Hakuseln wrote — nay m the dajrs when the iTeiMsAa was compiled— 
when the Germani were a nation of lansquenets ready to sell or hire them 
selves into any aro^ for the sake of lust pillage, and the congenial best! 
ahty of the soldiers life in the Middle Ages — at that tune, Japanese 
writers bad adopted the ways of the Cbmese httratt they dipped deep 
mto the works ^ the past and loved to quote and to compile Much cd 
that compfling habit remains, tt can be traced in many modern books 
In Mr Yamada s work, however there has been a thorough process of 
digestion, and the result can be commended as a pleasant book and a 
further proof of the ability of our Japanese friends to exjvess themselves 
m an acquired language 

Dr McLaren s work is a history of intmiaJ politics, with only three 
diapten on foreign policy We doubt whether many people m Europe 
have taken the trouble to follow the nuue of political changes the 
chequered careers of Hmisten and parhamentanaiis m Japan since a 
paziiameiitary regime was granted to the nation Few are at home even 
with the names of the statesmen of vanous magmtudes who have struggled 
tn the piditical arena if one excepts men like the late Lord Redesdmle, 
Professor Longford Professw Gubbms Ur J Carey Hall and a handful 
qS others who have met them u the flesh and read their speeches m the 
vernacular At wioiu times interest m Japan was aroused by her wart 
with China with Russia her annexation of Korea, by the antagonism 
of half educated Western Americaas some of whom are probably 
hyphenated, objecting to meet their betters and lately some folks 
wondered at her Government fuKUmg the spint as well as the letter of 
her engagements Now and agim the safety of Cochin China was thought 
to be In pen], and recently the Dutch have shown concern at the utter 
aneea of some hot headed politicians who from Tokyo preached a gospel 
of imniediate expulsion at the expense of the Dutch Colonies lo 
Java. A recent aitide on that subject advocatuig the Japanese 
aanfxation f4 the Dutch Asiatic Colonies, which appears in the Japan 
JfagaNfse, seems to us a mistaken piece of jingoism m the six 
tenth century pmdes from Japan went to Java and met with a fairly 
hot recqitioii There was im atemational law in the East m those days, 
but there IS now and we cannot believe that any respimsible statesman 
Oodene the pcdtey advocated by those disa^es <rf Yosfaida Shoia, who 
would aee master of Eaxtm Asia hrom the Yunnan rai^ to the 
ArctieSca»&offl Java to the middle of the Pacific, or by those who, postn 
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lating tint aature wtien ginijg the blftde, the yellow eiid the white races 
(hvers temperaments as w«U as pigmentation^ intended that thi^ should 
remam wil^ climates and sooes for which they are speaaUy fitted and 
would in consequence turn the white man out of Eastern ^la These 
men need no advertisem^t here hence their names may he ignored 
They would make of Japan an Asiatic Prussia and Japan if we under 
stand her anght is not likely to do so whatever the prominence of mih 
tarism and of bureaucracy in her midst The recent utterances of Ur 
Motono and the opposition which General Tetauchi has met with^ are 
an earnest of reasonable behaviour Japan s policy m the East as 
affirmed in recent times, is that of the open door, but with herself as the 
most favoured nation and it is reasonable enough that a country whose 
whole history and avilization whose culture are hnked with China 
should have a greater share ui shaping the modem policy of her ancient 
neighbour than Eurr^iean nations or the USA 
The foreign policy of Japan has however been from 185a up to now 
the foremost cause of almost all the changes in Mmisten and m internal 
politics Hence the study of Dr McLaren s book will help the reader 
to follow both The author bom m Canada in 1877, went to Japan in 
1908, and was for some years lecturer on politics in the Kmogijiku Uni 
venity at Htta Tokyo, the liberal and far sighted institution originated 
by Fukuzawa Yukidu whose graduates and native professors enjoy t 
high reputation for learzung and good sense One of them Professor 
Tanaka Sunchiro u a well known wnter on politics who has made a 
thorough stndy of European conditions and it is well known that the 
Jtp Siumpo reflects the thoughts o! writers trained at the Keiogijiku 
Dr McLaren then had good opportumties to study Japanese polity and 
he improved the occasion by editing for the Asiatic Society of Japan a 
bulk} compilation of Japanese official documents from 1867 to 1889, 
to which the present volume forms a welcome guide and coiaioaitBry 
The general tone of the book u however m many places that of an mdict 
ment of Japanese statesmen rather than a recital of their doii^ or a 
discussion of thetr aims In the preface Dr McLarmi — who by the way 
IS a Harvard graduate, and dates his preface from Williamstown, Mass 
— states that the faults of the Japanese create alarm and distrust m 
cheir neighbours and one wonders tX times in readmg his pages whether 
he has not set himself the task to jwove that statement rather than to 
survey importmny the facts as he knows them For instance, he says 
that the late Captain Brmkley became a supporter of the Japanese ad 
ministri^ion after hu papa, the /apmi Weekly MttU was subsidized by 
the Japanese Government Everyone knows that Bnnkley $ paper was 
supported but it would not have been if Bnnkley had not bm a con 
▼meed JapanophQ and the /eptm Sfnl has much decimed m interest since 
his death. The autlu^a duparagug remarks on pages 367 369 afford a 
chara^enstic escample of unfortunate enticissi, whilst his references to 
Fnace Ito, and the sitggestien th^ hn murder ms a pobttca! execution 
condoned and faobtated by the Government, leaves a nasty impression 
From the samotonrea of tittie-tatde must have been taken the accusation 
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forgery foun^oo pHige 31a Pr McLaren hai acenawtotad «• many 
mmours aa ImCaiical luts, prenunabfy for Amencaa consttaptHm. Ho 
maka a ttrong point of the ready sale fA vota at parkamentaiy olecUoni, 
a thing not unheard of in his country of roside»ee» where the Japanese 
studied parliiuneDtary institutions before ad(^;iituig them, and au^ M we 
diesf^irove of comiptum we cannot eipect voters, numy of them ifi* 
educated, reaching a state of pohtica} respomsibility and inqierviouttieu 
to bribery where voung is an institntua of comparatively recent date 

Thu gives an inUmg of the tendmey of the whole book without com- 
paring page after page with the hies of newspapos, and— ft is probably with 
the everlasting grumbling of the outtpoka Keb* ChfomeU tlmt they would 
be found in closest agreement — one cannot discuu every statement made 
bv the author He follows a chnuudogical method and adduces more 
detail than u found in any of hu predecessors but he seems to make it 
a punt to brmg forward such a msss of material which, to say the least, 
u derogatory to Japan that this propensity ducounts somewli^ the 
undoubted t^ue of the historical mstaial-^ fact, almost as much as the 
sluwtcoinmgs of the index Nevertheless those who are really interested 
in Japanese pohtica wiU keep hu book on their shelves, next to Bnnkley ■ 
and to Longford % masterly contribution to the Cambridge Htstmy 
next to Fifty Yean of New Japan , for books hickOy cannot 
and con^iHurison of facta and isterixctations help one to form a dearer 
t^HBion when away from the events If the end of the book is to be 
taken as the author a deliberate and comdered opinion, our suggestion 
that he started with t settled case to make by hook or by crook will be 
proved Japan s predominance m Eastern Asm has become the foonda 
tKm of the national policy Nibbhng at China is no longer the props 
ganda of the mflitary party alone that policy has come to be universally 
seeded as leadmg directly to the redisation of the natum 1 destmy 
Kiwea, Maachuna, Moogoha, and finally the Middle Kingdom itself— 
that IS the order of conquest m the mmda of the Japanese, not only amongst 
the dreamers at the professional xmbtansts, bat among the rank and file 
of the pec^e also The pdicy u piqiular m the country, and ojqiO' 

ntum from without alone will stop the process In the event of Chm e 
inability to defend herself, what Western Power wiU mtervene to save 
her ? Tluis ends the book iii cowda vmmm * Dr HdUuen wants to 
save China from her friends the Western Power which he has in bis mmd 
u doubtless America *— « e , U S A 

HBppSy not all Amencans are Japanopbobes, far from it, and amongst 
thOT leaders m the States arc a fair number of le^ headed men who for 
some years have tried to educate their f dlow-ciUseni, to give them a truer 
into jrapBS s histcwy and aims FenoHosa was one of them,Fr&* 
fessor Morse Lindsay Russell, and the Japan Society of New Yorir, witfa 
mea of standn^ lUw W S Griffis, N M. Butler, Judge Gory, Blbot, 

* The more recent otterancei of the |apanese Cabmet, however, have 
MwwwaaKvefnendly tone than m the days of Oewnt Oknma, and ffie raSSog 

Js^ aaeaus to help GfUna, not to hmder her, is wsB brought onthia 
popermndbyDr Y^mTofcip before the Japan SodMymllai^lpiy 
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T Rooimtt} H IfaMield Sta& Jonka, Ide Wheekr, Elihu Eoot W J 
BryaOj Charles Osifo} etc as coUaborators, have arranged tours and 
lectures, pubfasbed lettflets, all of which tend to increase friendly feehAg 
where the gnnmd is not hopelenly intractable. Dr MclArea says that 
the oppositiott of the Califoraaui States to Japanese enugration will not be 
settl^ hx* years , he may hnoir> and we kar he has done nothing to 
iiB{XOve skatten, wc behove it all noosmse to say that the Cahfomian 
attitude 18 doe to a feehng of distrust and fear ol Japanese designs 
even if only ‘ m part , the to the situation is bettor stated m the 
sentence, * The United States regard the paramountcy of Japan in the 
Far Sait with some saxiety , yet the United States occopi^ the Fbihii* 
pines 6,000 miles sail from C^iforua and for what reason ? Was it 
to have a {xetext to interfere in the Far East ? What would have hap* 
pened if Japan and China had then viewed that move with much 

anxiety ? Dr IfcLaren should read pages a8s>s93 of Ammea to 

Jafan (Putnam, 1915} 

One of the last bo^ we have to deal with now bears the title, 

NOH, or Accomplishment a study of the classical stage of Japan, 
by Ernest FenoUosa and Exra Pound It bears on its cover the character 
Yo (Hikeii), shining, glorious bright Ulununating and we wish the 
decoration find been appropriate The work consiits of essays trans 
lations and extracts from the private diary of the late Ernest FenoUosa 
some of which have been published before in various periodicals edited 
by Ezra Pound and tC is at tunes difficult to distinguish what is FenoUosa s 
and what is Pound s Tlte former spent many years m Japan, did much 
to make that country s art and spxnt known to the Western world, es 
pecially in America. Hb collections have found restmg places in the 
States, and tho manusenpt of a large work on Japanese and Chinese ait 
poorly edited, after hu death was pabbsbed some five yean ago, the 
first edition being so nnsatufactoiy as to require revision pertly at the 
hands 0! Shmkick Hara in Hamburg, who prepared the German edition 
FenoUosa had at a time studied the No Gaku <x No drama as we 
shidl hmicefortb call it, from a }xoiessicoal No actor and be bad attamtd 
some proficiency m the art It is a pity that the whole of bis notes was 
not published, as it stands rather than mere portions of it, mdifierently 

edited by Ur Pound, whme ignorance of the subject is freely con 
fessed m the prefatory note, and we would suggest that if be mtends to 
pubhah the ongmal notes, as be seems to mdi^e— notes which he says 
would be of use to scholars only— be should leave them as FenoUosa wrote 
them, unless they be too cbaotM and fragmentary m whidi cue be 
might perhaps cnbit the hdp of someone more conveisast with the 
sabject nme parts which in the present book an ummstakably 
Fenoilosa s are clear enough for os, but they are marred here and there 
by intopoUtions and queries which one cannot help asenbu^ to one 
unaeqttaated wtth Japanese afianw-^g, the query on page 87 hke 
Shiso " (wbatever that may mean), can only be asenbed to one who 
hunoaobonof Japeuitew7estlmg-^uao,aad hu not seen any pictures 

of the Snito «Bd N6 stagsA 
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The title irf book m uniortunote everybody vntes " K5 ’* not 
* NOH and la some pages the onguiaJ No ’ appears cheek by jowl 
with NOH — page 13, and more ludicroualy stUI on page x5» 
par a In fact the ^leJling htt'e and there shows qneer pecuhanties, 
to add s to Japanese plural cases u a common fadj but to write fiunka, ’ 
Kanae Rokoro Fugiwan Sbunmei Kpyssan Miwotsu 
kushi, Bikaiekmii Kdntan, Bulu^ Homeri Shoium (for 
Honen Shomn ), Koeekko for Kosekiko^ taaios (tatuw), 
nagmocht (nagamochtb which are not all nusprmts betokens the 
need of a further help than that acknowledged m the preface Agam, 
why do we have the Gcrinmi vocalisation Sch tay on page 35 for the 
word Shite ? Mr Pound says that be is m a positimii after reading 
all FenoUosa s notes to say de^tely that FenoUosa knew more of the 
subject than any<Mie who has yet written m English a very sweeping 
statement on the part of a wnter whose personal acquaintance with 
Japanese bterature appears to be scanty Mr Pound has doubtless 
road what Osman Edwards and later Dr Mane Stopes have written for 
popular consumption or what appears in Aston and Bnnkl^ s bocdcs, 
or in the Encyclopaedia Bntannicaj but has he read the exhaustive 
work of Noel Pen-nn French ? We doubt it for if he had he must have 
felt It desirable to give more of FenoUoia s notes, and thereby to prove 
his sutement Bad he understood the itAt of the Shite he would not 
have pruned the query (of the stage t of the play 00 page 56 Had be 
used a J^nnese dictionary he would not have desenb^ l^oba as a 
sfanoe It IS a grave-post, and Sotoba Komachi means Ko m aclu 00 the 
g rave-post nor aa^ of Kasa a coat when it is a hat And whilst 
rderruig to this particular No let us take page sz We have before us 
the J^iaaese text the whole of Scene II nearly thirty lines, is here 
traaMated by Fenolbsa Found in ssx short blank verses I Scene 111 
begins No 1 No ' Here behold a beggar 1 Ara I What appalling 
decay I But what, is she not seated on a grave-post 7 1 will instruct 
her to depart Here you be^ar art thou not seated upon a mfofta, 
the very body of the Buddha to whom all respect is due ? Hurry, 
dqisrt from this place and rest eUewboe t 
But FenoUosa has used another text which begins No 1 let us hurry, 
for the sun is waning let ut wend eur way 1 Ya 1 it it truly upon a 
satahs that this b^garisseated ,tbescontiauesln>D^ onwards asabove 
But where is all this oa page az ? There » a reftfsnee to paint in the 
Engbsh vene but in Ono s reply there is no word about paint ICsrs 
Juic nugt mfi mutu KtMm^ru k a iatkt mo fuukt (Vpmi thu there is no 
letter to be seen, nor trace of a carved image) etc 
In KayiA Komachi, psgesd, is the Japanese for oiange, 

the word does not recur la the text 
Bnoa^ has been said to show that the tranMatMms do not hug tba 
toA. II they give an idea oi thmr mea&mg they are indeed adaptations, 
and 9$ soeh ai^ eommeod tfaeauelves to the general nador, not to tfaa 
fmiTft at n dent, who has no patience with poetical liecsiees such as txana- 
leniBg or doubling a hoe in somebody ebes translation. Beu^ a 
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po«t, Ur Fovadr Iilce Dr Uar^e Slopes, bas sought to ante £i^£sh 
verse without respect ior the origioals Ur Found says that no 
Japanese could expilaui him * Am no Uye* nor Kakitsubata * 
The first pUy is dealt with m three pages of Ntigdku datytttn which 
devotes about the same space to the second play, see also VUu 
Kimmo Zui, 1717 {Yohaku Gwaiski)^ x s, and if he needs the actual 
texts, the Y6kyaJtu TsiAat (fxt the Yokyoha KaskaJtu ) will suf^y 
them Thus iar we have not discussed the facts in the book nor tbe 
opiniQDS oi the late author, it is useless to cnticise or discuss the optnions 
of a man whose death all deplored and who, had he bemi abve would 
surely have corrected many details m the present book— « g , the medley 
of dates on page age the use of Isshm as a man s name instead <k 

go-issbin (restoration), p 356, that of Akechi as a battle instead of a 
mans name on page 8 of Ltfkt goddess for Sun goddess — ^literally 

Heaven-shizung Divinity, etc ~or enlarged sections which are here 
surely jotted down The number of masks is not goo Some books 
give only sixty, and the various senes m our possession (including the 
lordly No GaJhi Mondae Kan) do not exceed one hundred types on that 
Subject there is infonnatimi to be had in En^ish too 

To conclude the book is of mto’est it is a readable work prepared 
under difficulties but we wish it had been all FenoUosa however frag- 
mentary 

Ur Fujmotos book is a companion volume to the Nightside of 
Japan reviewed m our columns last year It contams much that will 
doubtless be new to the average European reader and it is evident that 
the author has studied the older literature bearug upon his subject 
The Geisha is not, as some gli^e-trotters liave sow and then lightly 
asserted a young woman of easy virtue she is a jxofessional entertainer 
who waits on guests with music, song and dance as well as with the wme 
of the country Her education is specialized as well as exactmg her 
callmg goes back to a date far away in the Kamakura period u the twelfth 
century perhaps even further bimk, although the Geisha properly so- 
called came into existence as a regular professional entertainer area 
1763 Wbtfeas the earlier dancing girls Sbiral^osbi, perfcamed only 
in (^rts and palaces their later representatives found their occupation 
chiefly m the tea houses and restaurants connected with the prostitute 
quartm usually called Yoihiwaia m Europe, from the name of one 
of them Some aherations took place about the time of the imperial 
restoration m x868 

The author is partial to a quamt Enghsh, which has now and agam 
distressing drawbacks Pi^ 40 offers s v mirror a startling example 
of It, he has given a number of aotobiograidiical sketches of cmisiderable 
interest, presumably written by Geisha In some cases one would have 
been gratified to find references to his sources of mformatum, manuscript 
or pnnted He gives a few pages on the double snicide craze which luu 
been an unlortunate phenomenon peenbar to Ji^ioa, and he deals at 
some length widi the Geuha tn vanot^ towna. This book will jaove 
most aocqrtable^ parueularly to those who have studied the work of 
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De Becker m tiie other ptttie oi womes fife in Japfta wtth 'whicfi ^ 
Geishe le so often essooeted. 

* • e • • 

Since the above lines were wntten m Jannary 1917, Dr Y Haga, 
professor of Japanese bteratore in Tokyo tJnivMSity, bas read before the 
Ji^Ms Society a paper on ' The Spint of Japan as shown in the Litera 
tun of the Cbuotry, in which he takes much the same pome of view 
as the present writer anent the nature of Biishido Loyahy has been the 
k^ote all Japanese tnubttons — loyalty to the EmperoTi then to his 
representatives, above aU to the tlffone witness the absence of 
cnticism of the Tenshi when all otheEn>~-Uuusten, pnests, Shogun, and 
the gods themsetvee— were cnticued m hteratore 
^ere have been further two notable papers read before the same 
Soaety one by Dr Yohoi late President of the Doshuha University, 
dealing with the sinulanties and dissunilanties of Japan and China the 
other by Hr J Carey Hall c ic g being two books of the 5haih* NtJuiigi 
(supplement of the Japanese Chronide, fftkomgt translated by the late 
Dr W 6 Aston) The Japan Society in the limited scope afforded by 
seven or eight monthly meetings attempts year after year to increase 
that knowledge of Japan i^eh Viscount Chmda finds insufficiently con 
spicuoui here, and in that attempt much of the success bas been due of 
recent j-eais to the othusiastic help of the Japanese Hon. Secretary Hr 
S.Sawada. 


FAR EAST 

Tm HuTOfuca DnvELOPiasNT or RnLiGioir m Cuuva By W J 
Clennell HM Consular Sennee {T FtshtrUmem) 

{Sntmtd bj Ptorsssoa E U Paaua) 

These has bemi a decided boom m works on (^mese rdigioc witbm 
the past few years and even the Chmese themselves have been given 
ftinously to tlu^ since the revohition of 1911 is whether it would pay 
them best to sbdi to Confuaus or to put on some modified fonn of 
Ctinstuuuty m order to keq) m moral countenance the billycocks and 
slop sniti with whidi they have somewhat hastily adOmed th^ physical 
bodies Perhaps th^ could the more easily aznve at what the precious 
Wilhelm calls a deewoo if the rival Chnstum sects at work in 
China could recognise each other as twethiea, and if nationality ’ 
quettHXU m Europe had not so affected the Christian mmd ffmie as to 
twing Luthaans and the Caliph into imhiriy alliance agunit the Greek 
Chiiicfa die Quudb of Engl ^ the Meth^ists of America and ei>en 
to a oatank extent the Pope of Rome the last mamfestly does not 
liis Dr Fdl, thoii^ his tecular commitiaaits widi Bavaria, HU Most 
Apostobc Majesty, and His Most Catholic Majesty, not 10 "wnrinn the 
Saxoct nling boose compel him to mtnttgn hts indqnstsMi as an 
feBtleoMn sod a man, and to ref^ from setting forth the raason why 
ImtMPtfitffMaUmpaiemally and officially inawoed Christtoty 
eUBOt at pseent puff dself 19 to the Chiaeae eclective miadk 
Mr Qettnell s book wat wnttai before the wikr brake out. and aaeik 
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people will find it mterertiUlS ud egraeeble reeding If it be tny satis 
faction to the author to know tt, the presort wnter is prepared to express 
himself, BO far as hu knowledge goes m goaenl accord with the first 
two diapters oo General Chanctenstirs * uid Ancieat Con 
fucianum. The author bowerer ^ 17) seesns to oooftue Felix who 
only trembled ’ at Paul a close argiunentation with Kmg Herod 
Agrippall who was, being like Paul, a Jew the real individual almost 
persuaded to become a Oinstian At that tune the Romans whose 
rebpo was simply a sore of tit for tsi understanding with die gods 
of nature (not unlike the vulgar form of natnre wordup before 

the oomparatively noble conception of tas or Umveraism was thought 
out) had not yet conceived the idea of an objective sectananism or 

Church ’ whidi they could take ou or throw off at will and Cesar bun 
self fraqaectly writes of die nltpatut, or superstitiotts of the l>niids 
as bemg like the Roman a mere phase of die general national ethica in 
all three cases good form bemg not a ipiestion of choice but an 
inseparable part of general State policy 

The third chapter on Taoism is not quite 10 happily nsualiaed or 
expressed The debased Taoiam which adopted aldiemy and other 
boon pocus m and subsequent to 150 n c became a rival of and m 
some respects an mutator of Bi^dhiam aoo years later and it has ever 
since been a degraded thou^ harmless popular mummery under the 
mauntam Popes of Kiang Si province havmg assimilated many of 
the old rtUpMut It has really nothing whatever to do with the noble 
]f vague philoeopl^ of rea or 'the nuid (of nature) as first handed 
down by official or priestly ' tradihon then vithaad by that practical 
statesman Kwan tax m the seventh century b c and finally developed by 
Lao-tsa (demoonticaily} and Ccnfuciaa (ceremooialiy and conservauvely) 
m the sixth century b c 

The fourth chapter treats of the gmieral effect of Buddhism which had 
doubtless wwked some subtle effect by word of mouth upon the Persians 
Jews, smd Chinese (through the restless Tartar borsanen incessantly 
galloping to and fra between (be Volga and Corea) long befme the 
Chmese Court first ofikialJy beard of it and summoned it to China in 
the first century a d — not from Iz^ia but from Afghanistan In the 
remaining diapters V to XI , Hr Clexmell lets himself go a little 
upcm general pditmal subjects— so far as a consular officer may safely 
indulge himself m this duuction without running foul of the beaks The 
eo m ioal sequence of chapters runs as follows The Mingling and Decay 
of Futh, The Confucum Renaissance, The Stagnation and Failure of 
Confucian Society — ^Tbe Mongol Conquest— Contact of East and West 
NatKxudist Resctwn — ^Lamaism, China and the Church of Rome, The 
N'laemettdi Century^TlK Cootaet of China and Modem Ideals, The 
Modem Transfoesnatioo All these are maineatly readable to die great 
unwadied, who heve only a general * or scratch knowledge of the 
Chinese nund end its devek^nent , m oreo ver ffiey nveal Mr Clenoell 
(wbcm tfie wirter has never hwl dm honoor of mettmg) as a strand 
and qoapathetlc sndividiiai, amoous co be tur and to do justice all 
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rowd~«B, indeed, meet Bntuh oonsu^ir officuils vpuXtf «•, jof txy Uf 
be Of recent \)aiks ea Qunew ttligioQ, tbe aoit lateliigible » ptiiiaf» 
that of ^ Kev iCr Soothill Mr Dt Gidm (fiaa ss qifekiilg only of 
las coocentraied lecture rt^iaae bis mtgmm *pus bas not yet ^ifioa 
into die writer s dutches) is rather too Dutdi * asd too ha^ Any 
way llfr QeiuKll Mr Soodull and Dr Oe Groot all harp tq^ the 
same stang, and the writer himself propos es very soon to resume his 
idle as a uunor Coryphaeus 

£ H BaasM 


RECENT BOOKS ON RUSSIA 
Russuir Court Maitoiaa, 19x4 1916 By*' A Raman” {Jtnkms) Price 
las 6d.net TEsRusaiaw Rrvolutioii By Mr Stanton Joom. 
(/ssiMr) Price 51. net Russu aal savlT By Harry de Windt 
{ O u ^ mgM amd HaJl) Pnce sea. 6d. set 
Mr Herbert Jenkins is to he eoDgraralated on his recent chowe ot 
books on Russia. He has followed up Madame Olga Novikofs epoch* 
m a hn g work, ** Russian Memonea.* bytwo volnmes that are at antlmta- 
tive tt they are tindy The fint ** Rusttan Court If emous isavaluable 
exposf of the dark foroei that onfoitimatoly lunonnded die 
thnme and contributed so mwcb to its downiall SoakhoUninoff, Count 
Freden^ Stunner, and many othen^ are herem deacnbed, and the whole 
gives a vivid ptccuie of a Ruma whidi has gone for all unee. Tbere u 
also an important oootnbatMMi to tbe peoUem of the Baltic Proraacea It 
is veU to ronembar, bowever that tbe tne centre of Raena is not 
Petrqgmdl bet Moscow The appeamnm of this volume on the market 
at the outfaceek cf the RevolittKm coDiUtutet a veritable 'coup 
‘Ibe aaine may be said M Mr Suaton Jooca on tbe ' Rnsamn Revolii' 
taon in wbidi dto author vividly deacnba his expenencct dunng those 
qtocb-ttsksng days. In a few wdl*4ibosea diaplen, foimibed with photo* 
piqihs be dcicnbes the congou unte tbe old rdgtme, the otobom of 
tbe ibNi% and the hopes for the future. 

The lunoiis traveller, Mr Hairy de ^K^d^ has done madi is tbe past 
to enli^iteD this coootay about Rasoi, and has thereby contributed to die 
present Aa^ Ruwn ftfendrtup In pr e s ent v^ume be hss much 
that » nxterestuig to tdl about the Rxnsiaa Army Mioecow, Pet iaya d , 
Plnland German lotngoea, etc. InreadlngUiisbo^wefeeltbitwobave 
before us the reflectMim of one who knows and wbo loves Russia. A 
giceter knoarledge of RumM and bee peo|dee 11 the beet meant of iMunag 
that bond of synq^etby which we all hope to see perpetotted. 


RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 

EuMBmiiT Rossiaii R,mii». Edited, wub aoceatt etc , by Miebarf 
V Teofiamv, lactiuet in RusnaD, Ring s Cdlege, ifitmtuM* s 
RkMfl&MT Rtditrt ) ee 

Bi pvefaoe to tMs oi^hial little woric, Mr tkoffanor si^s that Ms 
ate le lb ddQfto lhe^'slbdeet ftoo 'ttetjnreiiBy of dtovMttebit 
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wioch coa m tote the ncaat fefttvse <ii aimphfied {Kipiilar pam* 
gMTS * At the b^auuag bcmever, % cartun amount of dxeaxy gimdijig 
18 uAfivoidaible> a&d oooventiodBAl ntber dian idMunatic sentences fonn 
tfae earliest inatenal for study We are of camion after some lengdiy 
experience that die alert, well equipped Kmg $ College Lecturer htf 
provided a reader whtdi will draw students on dirongh the attractive and 
varied selectioa Besides proverbs of which one is * Where me cdd 
woata Uf there u a market where there are two a baxaar ’ be fumishet 
some of the popular nddlet which in many cases are oentunes old~-4 g , 
It IS bom in water and fears water salt Handless and footless^ 
but crawls oo the mountain the wind For poetical and prose extracts 
Mr Trofunov baa drawn upon L N Tolstc^ Tshekhov S T Aksakov^ 
Prof Klutshevsky Korolmko Pushkin Nt^assov Maikov and others 
The ample vocabttlaiy furnishes explanations of other verbal fonnf 
besides the infinitive which will often help the student who cannot arrive 
at the meaning of an irre^ar form which he is still unable to relate with 
the infinitive stem Thu little work deserves all loccess 
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ORIENTALIA 

A Hisrony or Uwmval Jzwisb Pbilosophy By Isaac Husik. (New 
York The Maemiltn CoMpany) 1916 las 6d 
The history of the influence of Greek pbilosophic thought throu^ 
successive ages must always be of interest to the student of pbiloso|diy 
So far as the Chnitian world u concerned tbu influence has been traced 
out in umumerable separate studies and general histones by competent 
scholars^ in the field of Muhanunadan philosophy though the workert 
have been fewer in nuinber the investigatJons pursued by Benas Oi^ 
teno Carra de Vaux De Boo^ Worms and Horten have borne fruitful 
results But, strangdy enough this aspect of Jewish pbOosophy has 
been singularly neglected, and Trofes 3 » Hosik s bwk u the first compre* 
hensive work that has appeared on the subject and ments approbation 
not only for this reason, but os a fine piece of scholarship combining at 
once profound erudition and lucidity of exposition Bis totoncal survey 
begins with Isaac Israeli who was Court physician to the Fatimid Caliph> 
at ManfOr (oA 953) he then goes on to trace the rationalistic movement 
in Jewish philosophy from its begmmnge m the ninth and tenth centnneal 
in Uesopotamia with A 1 Mukammaa and Saadia. By the eleventh cen^ 
tury Spam had become the intellectual centre of the Jewish world, and 
wititi Solomon ibn Gabirol (ok 1050) begins the long senes of Spanish 
I^osophers, leading up to Moses Maimomdes (ok 1x04) and his com* 
mentators m different countries After Maimon^es there are bat few 
o^tstanda^{ figures in Jewish phdosophy, such as Levi ben (Senon (ak 
1344), Aaron ben Elijah («k Z369)» and Crescas (ok 14x0), and when die 
dawn of Rensssiance iq^pkared in the fifteenth century, Jewish philo- 
sophy faded to shake itself fgm from the tranunds of scholasticism, and 
the natioeidistK axovenieat, that liad attenqited to rscosciie rd^fon and 
phnoBd|diyj oasneto an end 
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The hagaaimgt ef thv ntameluttw school Jewi^ tiioiigfat tan <3mdf 
coDiiected mth « «siitar iiit«Uectuel moreoteBt u tbe w«tl4~** 

that edfeolattic plttkeophy knom as EaUm which the exponeata of it, 
the Hutahalliai, worked out in order to provide a latio^ basil for 
rdigioos dogma. As against tbe foUowaa of Greek philosophy, thQr 
denied the eternity of matter, and sought to establBh a metaplqnic^ 
doctnse ol substance and acndeat m order to demoostFate the creation 
of tiie world and <m this theory of tnatioa they baaed the extttence of 
God the reality of miracles and Gods dixcct concan with the aftuis of 
the wcwld. The philosophical development of Jewiih thinkers |woceeded 
on Imes corresponding to their successive acquisition of Greek philo- 
sophical literature for their knowledge of thia, they were dqiendent on 
translattoos into Arabic, and the first treatise to be so translated was 
made up ol oatracta from the Eoneads of Plotuuis, though it became 
known to the Andite reading w<wld by tbe stnagdy misleading title of 
the Thedsgy of Anstode. The first infinences from Greek philosophy 
were thus Neo-platomc and they made themselves apparent m the 
writings of the Jewish philosophers — notably Solomon ibn Gabirol — 
according as they became <hmatufied with the formal methods of the 
Hntakallim. But just as in ^ Ifuhammadan world Alfanbi Avicenna, 
and Avecroes made the teaching of Anstotle predoaunant m Arabic pbilo- 
ec^y 80 through these Jewish wntugs Arutotduuusm became incor 
porated with Jewish phQasojdky first as expounded by Ibn Daud (eh tiSo) 
taui m a more impremve manner by ha ^eater contemporary, Mosea Mai 
vooides, who gave the death-blow to tbe influence of Kalem in Jewiab 
literature and made the teachmg of Anstotle prevail m Jewuh philomphic 
thought. 

These suoraenve stages m the growth of Jewish philosopl^ are clearly 
braught ont by Professor Husik though m dealing with bis subject 
matter be adoj^ the tMograpbicaJ method, devoting a separate chapter 
(in moct uutances) to each philoeopher, with an account of his life and 
frmes and a detaSed exposition of his teachmgs 

In reviewuig a work so comprehensive, it is not poasiUe to draw atten 
tion to all tbe naiiy pednts of interest that airest attention bot it will 
probidity be new to most students philosophy— to those at least who do 
not ba^ica to have read Kaimoudes— to Jearn how prafoiuid was tbe 
mltugwe upon the earlier Jewish philosi^ben of tbe speculations and 
tbe dialectic method of the Ma tax3a This Kbool of Muslim tfaetdogiaaB 
and phfioM^dien has attracted tbe anentHm of several emmeat scholan 
who have eoneerned themseWei wstb Kuhaminadasi literature, but as 
seariy afi the phifoeophirat wntmgs of the Mu*ttsila have pemhad, ira 
have to depend lor our knowledge td tbew i^umoos upon authors who 
«en hostile to them or quota then only to refute The eysqMtbetie 
exponteon el tiwir doctrines, therefore, by a Jewuh writer is a vahn^ 
asfplenMBt to tha Arable sources for the of this en^litened and 

Mbenl achod of Muhammadan thonght- The KaraitCf espeeudly i^pear 
to hatra came under tfien-infhicnce, and as wen Mie &it aarang the 
Jena to ^ Ifotaaiia m the endeavour to ^vo * iKsdnehttsc 
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expositiMi ol rd^iotti iSoctnnej tbey^ adopted not oidy their opnuons but 
ako their iMthod, eo that, as Professor Hnsik says, it is soaetuMs ioh 
possible to tell from the contents of a Karaite Un ta^te work whetha 
It was wntten by a Jew or a Uubammadan 
It wiU thus be seen that this volume it of mtetest to others beside those 
immediately urterested in Jewish pbloeophy, and it merits the attention 
of all serious students of medueval thought as a wmk of sound erudition, 
based on a thorough knowledge of the htcrature of the subject and a due 
^ipreciatioa of contemporary currents of thought TWA 


Jaxaka Taixs selected and edited with Introduction and notes, by 
H T Francis and £ J Thomas {Cambrtdgt Untv«rst^ Press) 
19x6 )8 6d 

The Birth Stones of the Buddha belong to that small group of wntmgs 
which have a claim to be termed world-literature Apart from the 
attractiveness which the central fgure of the hero of each one of them, the 
Bodhisatta (the future Buddha) possesses there is the universal appeal 
which atones of a«ifnai< discoursing and acting as if they were human 
beings have for readers of all times and countries ’Hiese stones form 
part of one of the three great divisions of the Pab Buddhist Scriptures, 
and generally refer to some incident in the life of the histone Buddha 
who in connection therewith relates the story of an event that has 
occurred in one of his previous existences, and explains the present inci- 
dent as a repetition of the former one or as closely resembling it he them 
sets forth the moral lesson to be drawn from it rejffovmg sm and lauding 
virtue The subject matter of most of the stones is undoubtedly pre. 
Buddhistic m origin, and many anciait tales have been woven into the 
JStaka Tales and have received a Buddhist colourmg in the process, 
but form part of the great body of folklore which has wandered East and 
West from <»e end of the world to the other 
It IS to the credit of Enghsh scholarship that the first complete transla 
tion of the Jitaka Tales in any European language appeared m 
English The project was first suggested m 1888 by Dr W H D Rouse 
to the late professor Cowell and tte task wss taken m hand by a group 
of five Poll scholars, who divided the work between them, and published 
the whole collection m six successive volumes between 1895 and 1907 
It 18 from this monumental work that the jNesent volume of sdections 
has been compiled, and the editor m-cfaief, Mr H T Ftancis, u one of 
Che original bsAd of translators, and <aly hving sorviviHr of the tiMer group 
among them. 

This pubhcatioii should serve to make known to a wider -pubbe th*ii 
Pah scholart or students of Buddhism this voy attractive collectian of 
early folk tales The editors have apparently thou^it that the contents 
woi^ pnmar^ be of interest to the folkknst, and have added a number 
of learned notes pomtmg out variants of eacdt story la other hteratuxea 
of the world bo^ vahmble and mcerostmg as many of them notes om. 
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Hie book makca «ii to a much larger dxtle of naden, aad iti 
moderate price ax^ attractive get up akcndd recoaunend it u a eottHife 
gif(4)ook for older cluldrea and ochen 


Lc LiVXS os LA CRiATrOW ET os L BrSTOtlC OK ATotabbak bbb TAboi 
BL MaqdisI, pobhi et traduit par )C CL Huart Tome V (Pans 
Leroux ) 1916. so fr 

Professor Huart u to be congratulated that m theae difficult times so 
unpropitious for the production of scholarly work, he has been able to 
bring out another volume of hts fine edition of the Arabic text of Eitib 
al-Bad we 1 Ta rikh (The Book of the Creation and of History ) This 
work of which Chapitm XVII to XX are published in the present volume, 
IS from the pea of a certma Ifutahharb T^hir al Uaqdui of whom nothing 
i^l^ears to be hbown eac^ that he lived about the middle of the fourth 
century of the MuhamToadan era and wrote another book (otherwise un 
known) to which he occasionally refers entitled XitSb UaSni al 
Qur in But the scope of this work reveals something of the mtellectual 
outlook of the autfaw and the wide range his mterests Begmnuig with 
an expositmo of the nature and extent of knowledge, he gives proofo for 
the existence of God and explains the Divine namm and attributes Then 
fidlows an exposition of God s revelation of Himself to men through the 
teadung of the prophets and au explanation of the prophetic function 
la accordance with the first half of title of his bo^ he desenbes the 
creation of tbe world and expounds the Muhammadan cosmok^' and 
eachatology The histoncal portioQ of the book comprises the hvet of 
the prophets, in whidi of count more space u given to Mobammad than 
to othm bncf biograpbies of hit companions and an account of the 
various Muhammadan sects together with a sketch of tbe history the 
Kmgs of AratNa and Persm op to the rue of Idam The present volume 
closes with a survc) (d the history of tbe cahphate up to Hie abdicatKm 
of Hasan Hie sen of AK. In ail thu there is of oouise much that is 
f^iiMT to tbe student of Islam and Muhammadan lustory horn other 
sources, and Mu tab bar's book u in Urge measure a conptUtion But 
nxadentally, be throws new light on many pouts of bio^phy, bterary 
faxstmy, and religiotis thought Hu rtaodpomt u on tbe wfa^ that of 
MuhammadaB ortbodoiy, and he defends the accounts of the miracles of 
tbe Prophet against the douto of hostile cntics and aganut Hiose who 
would ofier aBegoncal expUiationi of them. But he goes for hu in 
forination outside the onhnaiy range of the theologiaa, and sbowa that he 
bad stiube^ the doctnnes of hmwtical sects sneh as the Mawihmans and 
Zoroastnans tbe fdUowers of Mardsk and Bftbak, and the pagans of 
jgUirfin. He IS one of the few AiaUc authors who give evidence of having 
studied the CMd Testusent, aad in thepreseitt voliiiDe be quotes -from it 
mtheorigmaf Zfofamr 

The hook « jpnnted m the fine bold Andiie typo that aakas the puhlt 
ofHm Ecoie dss longues ORsntalcs Ttvanfess so attractive to vead, 
gad ttashtHafl whxdt aecon^anisa the 4nbm tert 
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helpld to Aa yonng sta<lait, makes the woHt 'aceesnklo to the laiger 
oircle of nadert intmsted a Uiu){m tfaoag^ and history 

T W Aiwold 


GENERAL UTERATU&E 

AiGSRiroii CHAKLas SwiNBiTRMX By Edmund Gosse. (Maomtilan 
and Co) Pnce tot 6d 

Many revieirejs of Mr Gosie s h£e of Swinbunse ba?e taken the oppot 
tuoity of reflecting upon tfaeir chaeged attitude doe to the decay of youth 
All enthusiasm, towards the Vietonan poet of His poetry u no 

longer anything to them but an echo of the rapture witii idiicb cb^ first 
greeted ** Poems and Ballads and Songs before Snnnse ** They look 
back with amused toloance to themtelves amid a throng of Oxford or 
Cambridge under^duatei chanting die hymn of Dolores intimcated by 
Its music Tbetr affection for Swinburne has no longer any reality m it 
they sec bis lihcs and languors, his rosea and raptures as old pantomime 
properties Sided tarnished tinsel But it seems to me that this sey 
attitude implies a debt to Swinburne which we should be jwood of owtung 
there are affeetums for people^ livu^ and dead, which are almost a fear 
which remain alive because of that fear of what we should have dooe with 
out them The Victonaa age could not have done without Swinbnrae any 
more than Its foreninnerco^ have done without Shelley without Poems 
and Bailada Che * Idylls of Che Kiog** might be ragnmg tepreme upon 
out drawing room tables now Those who look back and laugh apolo- 
getically at the past's enthosuims are too apt to fo^ct what share those 
enthusiasms have had in making the present what share, too mch forget 
fulness may have in making the future. There is no need to till at mid 
Victonsn proprieties now , they are so fiiu expelled from onr modmn 
manners that any lingering remnanti of them have an antiqMma cdiarm 
bke the furniture of their penod and Cmoford , but such arc the 
tmnptations of antigoanaoism and such is maobod s propensity for follow 
ing fashioa s lead in matters of mental as well as of matmal foraitiire^ diat 
we do wdl to ke^ to touch wub the poetry of one who knewdie agony of 
horsehair sofas. But this aspect of Swiobume^ luRdf » it was responsible 
for his lepmatioo is not the one diat we are most concerned with 
Swinbnrae s peculian^ la his intrmsic detachment from the conflicts be 
championed, and that his venes gave such battleaon^ to Mr Gosse is 
inclumd to bdittle the poet s Aocenty because bis t^ublicanism wss so 
oenftned to his verses But this way of looking at Swinburne ignores hia 
most characteristic feature He was etsentiaUy a dreamer, hvixig m the 
imagiDShoa There is no truer picture of him than the one whidi he 
gives in sestutt 

ssw my soul at rest i^kki a day 
As a bud slee^ag in the nest of night. 

Among soft toms that give the starl^bt way 
To tott^ its wings, but not its with light 
Bo that tfkMiw as one fa> vidoas may 
And knew hot, aa men wskfng, of ddyig^ 
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"Hyi ma the neasore ofmy aouli ddight 
Itiitd t)o power of }C9 to ^ bj dqr 
Ko port in the lorcWnp or tbe night 
m a secret mooo'bebolden way 
Had ali iti will of dreamt and pkasant n^t 
And ajl the love and life that tieqien may * 

TIm wb<de of Swinburne a l^e whidi Mr Gotae nlatea, with rather 
tantalumg discretion bean out the thought that he 

‘ Sought no strength or knowledge of die day, 

Kor cloeer touch coodunre of dd^bi ” 

To have been told more, or at least in less genenl terms, about 
**A^emoiM g^Miactenstic manner, and the habiis from which Mr 
Watta-Dunton rescued him, would have intensified the picture of his 
extnovdmary c a pa cit y for recovering fram any form of emotional excite 
meat so r^dlythat it Memed as if nothing had touched him. His poetry 
shows the sane aloofiaesi from the burden and heat of the da^, and it u 
this alooftieB which is the of both tbe strength end the weakness of 
his verse. It made for flights of the moat aplendid eultation bat it 
made, too^ for a alightneaa of thought, amounting sometimei to no mewe 
than die weight of dietonc Swinburnes song was too often like that of 
^ lark, whose raptuK tt not probably expressive of the pleaaure of 
cacaptng from tbe ground, but beause bogbt is his nauve dement. 

I C W 

Vrerrs to Mouasmica tn thx Lsvaht By tbe Hon Robert Curson 
{ ffu m f O r e j r Mt/fard.) Pnoe ss 6d 

6o^ like Oinoo a ' Visii to Monasteries and Layaid t * Ifioeveb " 
seem, like wine, to gam flavour with age Grateful as they were to dieir 
first mid Vwtonaa readers on account of their literary qualities as well as 
of thor subject matter they have few tbe twentieth century a spice for tbe 
recognmoB of which we look in vam through the pages of reviews wbidi 
greeted their pobbcitioa in 1849. QiutrUrty^ for instance^ of that 

dme (a volame which eotmtained nruwarei alongside these two books and 
** Vanity Fur Jane Eyre, an Autobiography, edited by Curter Bdl, 
condemning the latte for committu^ * tbe highest mmal oflence a novd- 
wmer can commit— that of making an unworthy chwacter interesting m 
the eyes of tbe reader tbe fong summary of tbe** Visits devotes all its 

iqipreciattoB outside ns complacent urterest us Curson s singidai biblio- 
graphical adventnrei, to tbe greatest and rarest merit of die book, its 
' total absence of eonceils and afisctationa* Tbe author*! **ardest 
ttndieded javeml^ of tgurit," bis * bcaity enjoyment and fearieis aeit 
for tbe vanebes of sport and ftm 10 hii travels”— these are the quabtias 
•hidi so deihi^itod die old Qtnu'ttrij reviewer, unaccustomed to have 
emditioaietailed n inch** pure, unaffected Engbsh.** He nibs hit hands 
Tofo jglee over this young gentlenisn of rank— bear indeed to a peerage 

has cadimnd die French tisge diarectenatic of foe bm^ and is to 
doffte lus hnonledBe of foe foveigocr, nawng foe elect **ifoo 
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ftdittiwvpeciibudat^togaflTd uncontamiitited die proud mbentsDce 
of the netife ^leedi.** Deer uM Vtctonea reepecudrfhty I Whet fiin it 
It to look beck et you end to meke ftieei at you over ell tbeie yeui, like 
the lat lady **irfaoin nobody loret* a kfzs Corafordt poem^ oalkii^ 
through the delda m gloves **misiing so modi and to mudi * How 
atiocked you would be to find that govemetsea nowadays often tran^greia 
that mraibie but t«id line * wbtcfa m Jane Byre s day Providenee jdaced 
between them and their employer^ and that we no loiter meaaure the 
ertastic value of a novel by woithiDcas of ita interesting chaiectera 1 If 
the Qiuffierfy reviewer bad been al^ to aee an inch frither than the 
dictionary of unpdluted diction he night have discovered diat the greatest 
and tareat merit of Comma *Vitita* lay not in the total absence of 
literary aSectationa — a aure proof to 1849 that he mixed in the very best 
Bngluh aoaet; — but m the presence of what nowadays it so raraly found 
in books of travel that when we do fiod it it teems almost an a&ctation — 
the romantic aspect of tnvd. Tbe onginal woodcuts which we are 
delighted to aee reproduced in this Kpnnt of the * Visits show the very 
tiptops of romantic pleasure — those Levantine monasteries perched like 
buds' nests on crags as high as we ever imagine die Mattohora to be» 
sometisoes on isolated pillars of rock rising sheer from passes — to be 
reached only by pulleys and ladders up tbe face of preapicet They 
were situated like that they are still iituated like that Qiaaks be U> die 
fears and foresight of their palrmrchal builders, they may be able to 
contemplate even Armageddon with equanimity Ba^ owing to tbe 
ducoveries of Cureon and other cunous tiaveBen which have awakmied 
Greek interest to the emstence of dieir own nabonal treasurea, it is almost 
ceitam now that no independent traveller wiU ever a^un scale those 
pinnacled fastnesses of Athos and Metcora with tbe same glowing hope 
of recovenng lost classics that pulsed through Canon s adventures It 
js the same with regard to the Nitrian conrenti, those world famous places 
of {nous resort in tbe North Libyan desert that Canon explored with so 
much atsidaity and from which he hioi^ht so many valuable manuscripts 
to ennch the Lbiaiy of the British Museum He has often been abused 
for robbing the Nitrian monks but, as Hr Hogardi reminds us in fan 
prefisce to tbe * Visits ” the word * robbery can hardly be applied to the 
rescue of manuscnpts from beisg tom up to cover preserve-pots or from 
rotting in fragments piled knee-deep on the Boor of an oil-cellar The 
evwr-darkeaiag igaomace of the monks, both m the Coptic and all the 
regioni whxb Curzon vwted, have for cmitunes resulted in « tgi*** m 
the one department where care would have been unportanh and the 
"Visits are fiiU of pictuna of tha umretsal iffsorance and waste. The 
following story is a good fllcstrahon of the present state of tbe literary 
attainments of Onental mwiks 

** A Buffian, or 1 do not know whether he waa a BVendi traveller m the 
pws mh as I wu» of smeient lucnty treasurei^ fomid in a great 

meatsttA b fiidgtna. dismay 1^ diaappoinunent may be 

votfpaoa mea be was aaared hf the mswssww, or superior of the 
aeoasieiyidiatiteQntBaediiollbrairywfaMeim The poor man had 
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baaiped upon ji pictttddle orar villamon ratdte Ibr mifly dtjn for ao 
oefaer ot^ec^ die Ifortrf of iriHch te WM lo Mtr& Imd wmM M foe 
vttiont of e diaiai. The ag«um*M« hli guest to eoter inch die 

nooks mto toe duNr, where the almost conttnoal church semes muigmi^ 
on, and time he saw the double row of loog*bearded holy Fathers shouting 
away at the chorus of Kyre eleisoe, Cbnste eteiion which occurs almost 
tmtgy minute a the ntual of toe Creek Church. Bach of the monks was 
standing to sa?e his bare from the damp of tlm matole floor, upon a 
gnat fidio volume which bad beta lemovud hum the convcatusl libnuy 
and applied to purposes of prnctiod utih^ n the way which I have de- 
senbed. The traveler, on examining these pon d erous tomes, found them 
to be of the greatest value one wu m nn^ letters, and others were fhU 
of iHummatioiis of the eariiest date AU toese he was allowed u> carry 
away in exchange for some fooutooli os hissorks which be presented in 
their stead to toe old mcHika, toey were oomfertably covered with ketebd 
or Mt and were in msoy leqiectf more eoevemeot than the manuscripts 
had been foe toMny of their antiqoe btndmga were oreamented with bosM 
and nailheads wfaMto inconvenienced the toes of toe uos^hist|cated con 
gfe^tion, irim stood iqioa them witoout rimes for so many hours m the 
day 1 must add that the lower halves of the manuscripts were imperfect 
from toe damp of toe floor of toe church having corroded and eaten away 
their vellum leaves.** 1 C W 


FICTION 

Hiss BAaouK Ax. Rasbio a romance from Asia Muufr By Jessie 
Douglas Kemiish- (Thu novri gamed the first pnxe in Hodder 
and Stoughtem s x/uo Guineas Prae Novel Competitum ) Pace 
js net. 

When 1 was given ttus book to review owmg perhaps to my bong 
ac q uainted with life m Turkey especially in Asia Hmor I naturally 
opoud it with great expectations because of the success it had achieved 
and I must at once confess that these expectations were not disappointed 
I xaay even aay that I read throogh this interesting story at one stretch, 
only giving way to forcible intemptimu so much was I capttvtoed with 
It. If I bad before openntg the book, that 1 might be aUe to cbal 
lei^ the author with regard to her descr^ioos of Eastern life, 1 soon 
was mmvznced, in reading the first chapters that 1 bad found my master 
and that the author, who appears as the berane of her tfanlhng tale, ii 
thoroughly versed to her subject 

HmnameisRathu but for her bravoy and courage she was efanstened 
Ifass Haroun-al^Rariud by Hr WUbuni, an American arcfamelogist, and 
cdleague of her father, Sv Hone Jenungham, a frunoos excavator in 
Ana Hmer who fottowed in^ foo ts te ps of Sir Austen Laysrd Sv Henry 
Kawhnson told Rormusd Rasum fiatosa, vtoo wac an Astatic on the 
dmaff side, her mother, toe first wife of Bone, being an AhMude 
ft tocees^ prsvee to be of very great use to her father m his deafaugs with 
toengtiyef Hie iSfitrcnce between hcraadher^sterEvdya-^he would' 
be paoend heroMto— daughter nf an Eaglah aotoer, ja very well aecmi' 
tuatod The ertuation raartus tti cUmax when « one of her ■vmbiwwii 
e bp e dtoahij , to i gmied in toe garb of a Hoeba woa mn , Katoia fiddrlMc 
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sdf'CtttofffromiifrpartyutAtnoiistorsi, and reaches aad eaters oneof ttie 
most Maatieid towns ol the bad When oa her wa^ to Halet Bef the 
Hotessanff of the where she intends inquiring after her totto, Sir 
she saddezdjr finds hen^ entaagbd m a rahhle pursamg an 
Armenian hoy for havii^ stolen a loaf of bread from a Uahommedaa bideer 
This poor boy> with wonderful mtuitwn m his anguish throws hunself at the 
feet of Rathia She shields him with her mantle and vefl and throws a 
abiUmg to the baker representing douUe the amount of the cost of the 
stolen bread But this did not satisfy neither the baker nor the mob They 
continued their persecution Inde^, she would have been lost had it not 
been for a door suddenly opening at her hack and our heroine being sazed 
b) a powerful arm and burned up some stairs into a Christian bouse closely 
followed by her prot£gd Che Arm^ian boy It was Ur WUbunt the 
American ardusologist who had rescued htf But the inadent did not 
end there it cuhnmated m the uproar made by the crowd because a 
Uoslem woman had found refuge in the house of a Fennghi The situatiim 
became so serums that in order to save herself and her rescuer, Rathia 
had to proclaim from the top of the house to the shrieking crowd below 
that she was not a Uoslemsk, but a Fennghi woman and that conse- 
quently there was no harm m her bang where she was We do not 
believe the^* was the retort yon are the daughter of a long luxe of 
liars In order to prove her case she was now asked by the vociferating 
men in the street to unveil At this juncture Rathia again raised hoc 
voice from the housetop where she <xmld not be assailed, asserting boldly 
and m perfect Turkish, that she was called Hiss Jenungham daughter 
of one Sir Home Jenungham and subject of one the Sultana Victona of 
England Saying this, she flung back her cloak and val Suban 
Allah < gulp^ a senu chorus ABab Akbar I gasped the rest and 
silence was restored at last The baker not without disappointment, 
said to the crowd who had been so willing to hdp him It is true the 
woman js a shamelesa Feruagfai child of a long hne of noselcas mothers ' 
He had lost his prey and the Hutessani, who had come rather late to 
this upheaval advised the crowd, whom he called his dear children, to 
disperse for be said that it is the express wtrii of our gracious lord the 
Pa^hah that Fennghu should be well treated in b» domains 
One of toe chief attractions of tins story is the under-currmt of humour 
and wit which u ^Ul^:led with its most dramatic inadents With a 
masterly pen the author describes toe mysterious lady ' who comes to 
Rathia’a rescue m moments of great danger ud anxiety, an Abasside 
Fnncess with a long line of aaceston and who at the end reveals herself 
as her mother, who was not dead as believed but who had gone back to 
her pecqile in ordo: to shield her child 
la cimtoisioa, we can strongly recommend the perusal of this book to 
those itoo wish to gam as msigbt into the hves of the people mhabitmg 
the shores of tbs Hpu, where the scene of this story is laid out, a country 
which has been in the dun past a esntre of civdizaticm, and wbuto may 
•gun became so m the future 
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ARTICLES TO NOTE JULY ISSUES 

Nbak East 

The Btgdtd Kailmf hf H Chtrlei Woods, *The Revinl of the 
Aiab Nation by Sidney Low (Ffrtn^kify Htvitw) 

**Greece, Dr Ronald Burrows {Caititm^orafy Jttmw) 

Fldestme its Resources and SutUfaility for CokHmatton,* by E W G 
Uasteimao ild (Gugn^kua/ JntnuU). 

Russia 

* Proh^iopoff and die Revolnbon by E H Wilcox Ftvuv) 

Fak East 

The Change o( Scene in China, by Mr Demetnua Boulger {CMkm 
porarj Jltvuw\ 

The Peace Menace,*’ by Dr E J f^ikm {Fbrtmgh^ Remm'S 
Tflt FaiSS IM iKDIA 

* Why India should have a Motion Picture Industry by N C Gnha 

(A f oAr m Rtvum May) 

Indian AapiiatKMia, by the Malurajah of Btkaneer ( Wtim^y Rt~ 
new May i6) 

‘ Why India should help the War Loan by M de P WebU c ts 
{/ndtam Rmeew April) 

Wanted an Academy at Literature, by Lady Katharine Stuart 
( Wednesday Review May aj) 

Fax EASTzaTi Fans 

*'J^iana New Foreign Minister by C Waitanabe {Japaa Magaataa 
Apnl) 

The Boddhiat MeHudi ” by Nontake Tanda (Japaa Mageana June) 
**Chuia and the Worid War by Hun Liang Huang {far East May is). 

The Middle East 

“The Aimenian Massacres, by Lewis Einiiein {Tke Hm Anaeaia, 
May 15) 

“ TTie ^toation in Armenia " by G H. I^iao {Ararat MayX 


Among the peUications nsoed in Irdand, fmA Lafr has lately been 
showing an increaong interest in the afihs of Asia in general and of 
lodiE m particular In tbw ooimectioD several artides have been 
ftdn the pen of Lady Knlhanae Stuart which are wdl caleo 
laaed to stimulate a geneiM mtercst in the Pnncoi and peoples of the 
Gnal Venuisttla. 
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MILITARY NOTES 

By Lzeut General F H Ttrrell 

OPFBMStVB Oft DBEEMSIVE^ 

The controversy which hfts for so longf engaged the brains 
and the pens of military theonsts and tactical experts as 
to the relative merits of the offence and defence in stiut^y 
and tactics may perhaps be decided as one of the results of 
the present war Most of the great Captains of past ages 
have favoured a bold offensive policy as the surest road to 
victofy The past masters in the art of war, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XU , Marlborough Eugene, Fredenck 
the Great, and Napoleon, always strove to secure the 
initiative both in the campaign and m the field Clive 
never paid regard to any adverse odds of numbers or posi- 
tion but pushed boldly forward to the attack L audace, 
i'audace toujours 1 audace, was the motto of the Generals of 
the armies of the French Revolution and of the Marshals 
of the Empire Wdlington generally adopted defensive 
tactics because they were forced upon him by tbe numerical 
infenonty and by the defective composition of his armies , 
but hts genius shone out equally in the offensive, as at 
Assaye and Salamvica When the nde and the breech 
loader were successively substituted for tbe old smooth boce 
musket as the weapon of the infantry soldier it was generally 
anticipated that the. defence would thereby obtain a 
decisive supenontyover the attack, and the Empercw Louis 
Napoleon and his mditary advisers ack^ed this pnnctple 
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with &tal re^ti in the war of 1S70 The French soldiers 
were dispirited by being kept on the defensive, and the 
superiority of the Germans m point of numbers enabled and 
eocouFBged ^oi to assume a bcdd erosive; Thence* 
forward the German General Staff has always sounded the 
praises of the offensive both m strategy and in tactics^ 
Their plans have contemplated the invasion of the neigh- 
bouring countnes, and in their annua! maoceuvres the 
attack was practised in massed formations by the infantry,, 
while the cavalry executed bnlliant charges m the open 
held. It was argued that the superior moraU engendered 
by the fact of being the assailant and the choice of pointa 
of attack, would compensate for the heavier losses involved 

So fer as strategy 1$ concerned, the German idea baa 
been crowned with success, for by choosing their own time 
for a sudden declaration of a war for which they bad been 
long and carefully prqianog they were able to carry the- 
war at once into the enemy’s country, and so have succeeded 
in keeping dieir own land and people safe and secure from 
the horrors and misenes which inevitably result from the 
waging of war 

But with r^iard to tactics, their anticipations have not 
been realized. They commenced their first campaign with 
the attempt to reach Pans through Belgium, hurling masses 
of troops against the French and English fronts with no 
regard to the losses which they thereby sustained The 
appalling amount of the casualties in their ranks was a con 
tnbutory cause of the sudden cessation of Von Kluck's 
advance on Paris, and his retre a t from the Marne to the 
Aisne. Arrived at the latter nver the Gennaiis reversed 
dieir tactical ideas, and dug themselves m, and tbu^ com- 
menced ibe interminable trench warfare which has tiow 
eoottaued without intermission for two years and a half 

^ far as the lessons of the present war teach us, it would 
jsee m to be proved that when an army weff supjJied with 
artt&ery* madune-guns, and magazute nffes has oocC occu 
pflsd a soongly coiismicced position, no power on earth ctth» 
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dttlodge It, short of fanune or the faint*heartedness of the 
defenders The Germans cc»)}d not break through our hne 
at Ypres after weeks of frantic endeavour and the loss of 
their best men , and they were equally unable to pierce the 
French lines before Verdun. We could not get through 
the Tuilcish lines at the end of the Gallipoli peninsula, 
though we attempted the impossible task for six months 
We did get through their fortified hnes before Baghdad, 
but u took us a year to do it 

GERHANT S INTRIGUES IN THE EAST 

Bismarck once said that the Eastern Question was not 
worth the life of a single Pomeranian Grenadier , his policy 
was to maintain friendly relations with Russia, and so 
establish a barrier against the liberal ideas and pnnciples of 
the Westera nations, and prevent any attempt on the part 
of France to recover possession of Alsace Lorraine But it 
IS probable that at the Berlin Congress the astute Chancellor 
picked Lord Beaconsfield’s brains and recognized the value 
of Turkey as a pawn m the game of European politics, 
for from the tune when Mr Gladstone abandoned his pre- 
decessors schemes and washed his bands of the Turkish 
cause altogether, Germany stepped into Britain s place as 
the defender of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire The 
young Kaiser Wilhelm took up the idea of a new Drang 
nach Osten ' with avidity , and the new activity of Germany 
m the Levant resulted as Bismarck bad foreseen that it 
would result, m an estrangement between Russia and 
Germany which soon ripened into mutual hostthty In the 
tremendous development of this world war it has almost 
been foigotten that it originated in the nvalry between 
Slav and Teuton for ascendancy m the Balkan Pemosula 
That land was the highway to Western Asia, the desolate 
land which was only awaiting the exploitation of its dormant 
nches by Uie skill and industry of European financiers and 
merchants The markets of Asia Minor were captured by 
German backed by the. mflumce of the 
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German Embassy the Bagdad Railway was planned to 
bring the produce of the Far East to Central Europe vt& 
the Persian Gulf a Deutsche Bank was established in 
Teheran , and the Turkish Army was organized and drilled 
by German officers to be used as an auxiliary against 
Russia in the inevitable struggle for supremacy m the East 
The struggle was precipitated by the Balkan War of 1912 
Germany had to strike quickly, lest the liberated Princi- 
palities of the Peninsula should coalesce with their Russian 
kinsmen into a Slavonic Empire and so for ever bar the 
way of the German to the East The Turk proved a 
docile and obedient vassal and Bulgaria was won over to 
the same side through her German King 

But the Turk, in pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Germany, has burnt his own fing^ badly He has already 
lost Armenia to the Russians and Mesopotamia to the 
British , his shadowy suzerainty m Arabia, and his Pro- 
tectorate of the Holy Cities, has vanished away and he is 
getting perilously short of men and money He ts not 
likely to lend an ear a^n to the specious promises and 
blatant Iwagging of his new fnends and mentors, who tn- 
smuated themadvea into his confidence on the plea of 
rescuing him from his financial thraldom to the Western 
Powers. In Persia, too, German intngue has bees finally 
fimled and Russian and British interests bold the field 
The termtous of the Baghdad Railway » 10 Bntish hands, 
and an Anglo-Egyptian army blockades the gates of Gaea. 
The prize for which the German went to war seems to have 
already vanished from his grasp 
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IMPERIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
ROUND TABLE* 

By DoudJi*! Jer&old 

t If lefrahii^ to turn from tbn modem histonans, with their eadleif 
ocumentuy refeteocea and CYBical dudluaiooffle&tf, to the hutcny of the 
ocld written ui the older a^ler'-dmnbojaot, rhetorical, argumeatattae, 
ith a lesson from erery country and a geaeraloatioa for every century 
ut whether it u also inatiuctive is a more doubtful queatioo Mr Cnr&a 
nd hif coUeagues of the Round Table, aU of whom we suspect are eon 
ibutm to the mam rqtort, the flnt v<^t)me cif which we ate here con 
idennft have done a very dangetous thug. Sworn as they are to 
cheme of Imperial Federauoo, they have appealed to history to prove die 
nadom of ^ir came. But Vest &ere should be any doubt aa to 
he verdict, thqr have diemsdvea rewntten die history of the world. 

When we find that the {ailnre to recognue ajrd undexstand die esaenUal 
^mciples o( a Coounonwcalth is xesponuble aUhe fbt dm ‘ fruhite** of 
Eastern civihiatiop, for the fate of Greece and the decay of Rone, and that 
the recognitton of these same pnocq^ m ieiponsibh» for the tnumph of 
Eijglaod aa an Impmul nation we xcahse that Mr Cim» has attempted to 
^tnre a good deal. 

Mr Cuitia aasuves to start with that the ovUisahon cf the Wett u 
superior to that of the East The psetmt wntev enjoyed an cacpenenos 
that might surpnsq Ms Curtu A dutmguuhed Temaa, himself a pbb* 
tiftian and a scholar bad come over ta England to study Fnead^ 
Englishmen showed faun the Tube, Westemitss Abbey Harsods, 
Albert Memonal, and the City, «ed asked hm to adauie Wcetero eunlua 
tioa. He i^hed that u Fmsia they had daodad against modoii la- 
dnatnahtm and he waa not m the Isaat mterestod fos tibat rnnann 1 
asked him what he had come to study and he said he wuted to ace the 
effect <m a nation s character of the pnehoe of Chnstuuuty B«t 1 need 
han^ say that Mr Curtis's idea of mvffizaaioo la oontamed in the bfosaed 
word pn^ress. 

Anyway, It la not sui^iaiBgte boar (fobs Mr Cwtu that ** the Omeotak 
legix!^ the freneworfr of somety aa divme^ ordanud* haa tteated man 
aithooi^ beiymjDBadefofftiielaw^dieBQrqpMnihaetiNetedthelnwae 

* **The Commonwealth of Nations ” fart I Edited by L Curtu 
London: Heemwbm and 19x6 
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tiKWgh It were aide for nutn Wbat On«Mal?4uid when? and to whom 
does Mr Curut ref^ la the term European? To the s&cimt Greeks? the 
Fapacy? the Hohea»dlera7 the RtuttaB Ren^utionaries? or Mr Ltojd 
George 7 We rather fuicjr dtat be bad Professor Dic^ at the back of his 
imod. But such genexahxations are mere Oxford journalism, and should 
hare no place in senous history 

But 1^ us admit that the West has progressed materially for more 
quickly than the East and let ua see bow Me. Gnrtu accounts for it This 
» due^ be saya m the reign of man-made la* m foe West and to the 
prevalence of theocracies in the Bast After this rather large assumption 
Mr Curbs sails gaily on The reign of law, and the idea that the law was 
subject to change led natonUly to the adoption of the Commonwealth u 
the ruling prmciide of gov ern ment By the prinaple of the Common 
wealth IS meant the pnaaple of the ordlsetive responsibility of the dtisens etf 
a State for the government and foreign pdicy of their country PWm this 
[ffiiiaple of foe Commonwealth we can deduce the irresutlbly logical 
claim of Mr Curtis to be allowed to proceed mimediatdy with a federal 
Contbtubon 

Now Mr Cortish argument is invalidated by several eonsideraboos 
The Greek Commonwealth is his first instance he seeks to prove foat the 
decline of Greece was due to the fafliire of their federal experiments. 

The Gredc Commonwealth was too slender to survive. On this there 
axe only two comments that the prospect of foiling like Athens u at least 
as glonous as that of succeeding hke Middlesbrough and that in pouit 
of foct Athens never was a Commonwealth and never had to Empire 
To aacnbe Greek civiluatiOQ to the reign of law and foe adi^on of the 
imoa^ of foe Commoowesltb is an unwarrantable assumptioo for Gie^ 
ovilizabonfa^an before and coabnoed after her political greatness It was 
due in an imbability to the same cause as brought about her pobbcal 
dechnfr-~to her geographical posiboo which developed an intimate local 
petnobsm and enabled her to mix freely with other cultures The rudi 
mentaiy developmenc of sailing k^ most oabves fiooi external trade at a 
time when foe Greeks of the Archipdago were lo ceasdess communication 
with one another That Greek democnfoc insutuboDS were foe develop 
ment of a thus advanced avihaboo is foe ordinary foe convenbonal, foe 
only realty tenable vmw Hiere u so trace of the rale of law in Homer, 
but macb of tnuhng between foe islands and the mainland of Asia* Nw 
was Afomu in foe least demociabc more tban half of its inhabitants 
were slaves. 

Equally gratuitouf is it to asoibe foe fell of Greece to her ftilitFe to 
fedetahse— m ofoer wotds^ to make a ** State " out of her Esipin. 
A State or nctionahty is a compromue between lace and govcnnsent 
Outside ptetson foro^ Greece to unite agsuiat Penis, bat foe ordnuuy 
business of government was fist mere oonvemently canmd on without a 
iWawal GovemmeoC. Braad^ qieakmg, wp may say foat mttiOBafitiei 
eoae uto penoaaent existenoe only where foe coaflicbng diiins of taoe 
and govenmieist are alike bed met by fois tteau In the days of 
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combramOAtioii the intenitt dL govenunent tended inevitably to unaU 
Statea. Athena aoon finmd that if the vested to ke^ her Empire she had 
to oMquer it To say that if she bad made one State of her Empire and 
made idl its membera ertueoa she vonki have survived is merely to beg 
die qnestu» Had the Confederacy of Delos shown any desire to alter 
their status from allies to joint memben of one State, Athens would 
probably have accepted at once But the interests of Government were 
against it , each State preferred to manage its own affairs and Athens had 
not die military resources to conquer her alliea 

After the regrettable failure of Gree<m of which Mr Curtis tdls us, we 
are tun surprised to hear that the downfall of the Roman Empire waa due 
to the feihire of Rome to adopt representative mstitutions She did 
indeed avoid we are told, the ntiatakes made by Athens by makii^ Italy 
one State 

But once again Mr Curtu has his cfe on ptrfitical institutiAiB instead of 
on fects. Does he really think that the granting of citisensbip to the 
Italians unified Italy ? The plain fact is that Rome conquered Italy and 
Athens did not conquer <^ece The reason why Rome succeeded as 
well SB she did waa because she had aa much to givd as Athens and fer 
less to take away Local patnotism was leas intense communication less 
haiMdous civilisation (outside Rome) less advanced The reason why 
Rome failed, according to Mr Curbs, was that her citizenship was never a 
political reality That u doubtful The Roman Empire decayed because 
there was no comm unity of interest No federal Constitution could have 
provided thu The Empire was a military necessity imposed on Rome 
not a natural coropromiie of race and government Whatever form of 
constitution she had adopted, Rome could never have made one pennaneDt 
State out of the Eastern and Western Empires 

We have dealt at some length with Mr Oirtis s arguments from analogy 
in the cases of Greece and Rome because they indicate to our mud a 
singular bias. To judge a society by its mi^aeiy of government » 
surely to misread history What made Athens and Rome great was not 
their Empires or Constitutions, but the ends that their different Govern 
ments pursued Athens definitely prochnined the mainteoaDce of a hig^ 
standaid of individual cmltestion to be her object Rome impliatlydid so 
by devobng her energies to securing over the world that good order and 
respect for law which were then essential for devrii^eDb In so far as 
th^ ends were achieved Athens and Rome succeeded The Cidooial 
Empiie of Athens had it become pemMoent; would probably have 
hastened her decline. Had it beu possible for Rome (which was in the 
oreunstaDces impossible) to stop short in her conquests at that pmnt at 
whidi the oig^auatio& of a permanent democratic State was possible, she 
might have lasted longer as a political power''^ a civilizing agency she 
would have been less effiscttve 

We pass over Mr Cuitis 1 ^etcb of medieval histones, and come to his 
akttch of SngtiA bistoiy Here he finds h» Connumwealth at last u its 
pofettsoa the j^Rciple of Rgnesentatbre goTemment, raising die levd of 
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p^p^ilpr intdl^ffl^co, skBd pUcing ui abttd Of dio bigo^ of Sptift lod 
centralizing autociacyof ^anee, von for ni out Enpire So wt an tc^ 
gn^nii ha« incceeded where Gre ece and Rome fiuled and SagHih hiatoiy 
u represwnd aa one contmuons moreosent towards a broader freedom a 
iiio?eiiieQt which tonhy has reached its seotdi Once again Hr Cortit, 
instead of keeping hu eye firmly fixed on social contteoBSi has considered 
only pohticel lostitutions. 

WUIiam the Conqueror made England one * Shde. In oAer worda» he 
conquered it Following on this, Ur Cuitie enChusea onr the ertabbsh- 
mmit of the King’s assizes which centtalisad justice and ^mimBhed the 
power of the barons of Magna Qntat which was the reactUm fimn tlua 
we hear noduag nor of die nlleins For Mr Cuitii^ Engtaad was alwi^a 
a l ^d of freemen And we are suipnaed to learn thm the first bwgeuee 
were summoned to Westminster as a training in Klf gOTecnmmit and 
responsibility < They were summoned because the King had wndy noted 
die great defitet of representative govenmenti which is that when rtppo- 
sentatives leave their constituency tb^ cease to r e pr ese nt anyone but 
tiiemselTes. Locally diey could not reaut local pleasure and voted hot 
small credits At Westminster they were more gener o us 
Eventually however the middle classes defeated the Crown and the 
divine right of p roperty succeeded the divine nght of Kings. Modem 
induatnalism, by giving to the middle clasMS an economic eupremacy 
enabled them to yield a shadow of political usdependenee to their 
emptofeea — that was in 1868. And yet the Bnhab Empne is ascribed by 
Hr CuTtu to the adc^fbon of the principles of the CommonweaUh If it 
IS due to one cause more tfaau another it u due to the fact that the manu 
fiKtunog classes have acquired a more uchinve control of the pidibcal 
machine lu England than elsewhere But what has made the British 
Empne a thing for pnde and not ahame » that acqnirmg n, as Seely said, 
in a fit of absence of nnnd, its govern o rs have consistently punued at any 
rate as one of tber aun^ the good of its inhabitaom If we wished to 
draw a lemon in die nUhty of polibcal institutions the Britnb Empwe is 
4 better advertneoent frir (he tereaucni^ which has g overned India than 
for the Paitiamantaiy Gorerament which sees tbe Eo^isb shun 
But in truth die one parallel u as fahe w die other the workman, not 
tbe toot, u reqxnuiUe and it is tbe merest juggKng with words to aay 
that democxaicy has vuide England what it is 
If we aie to lean anything from history it » that nationaHtietaad States 
are cr eat u res of delicaie growth whidi most have a definite rauffm ^ttre^ 
and that no political fbrauh can be trusted to prodnoe a definite pcaetieai 
lesnU. What make m mar a Constitution are the intentions of the ruler 
idio admumters it 

SnppoK a federal Ccnidtiitioa for thcEndsh Empire and let ns see m 
dm hi^t of these pnaciples wfam is the bke^ resulL 
la fibe fiist ^acc, as a cmaproolse betim noe and government the 
new State enemsei^erfiiiousy tbe claims of race are atendta. Atutmhaas, 
CMBMftdMi Boen^ haveaB a disrinctfve aadoaaf feafeag whfeh » «, 
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keteM»*PdiaaoiiieaMfikeen«rtbta,tbeuseiue(rfBnbihkiii8hip. Would 
It be stiiDiikted by Uie gitot of Bntuh citueoship in itt teclmtcal seni^ 
eentimentally luch atuentbip exuti already? Woald government be 
rendeied eaiier or a>oire efficient ? For if not tfae technicality of British 
citizeDStup would be more of a curse than a biesnng And what are the 
inteaCions of the fedenluta ? The white man s burden of course — that n 
to be distributed India to be governed by a federal Parlument also 
Egypt and the dependencies Over the sacred duty of widiholding the 
franchise from Indiaiu Mr Curtis ii indeed Sequent In fact he compares 
It if we remember anght, with the withholding of the fiancbue from 
infants Comment is unnecesssiy 

But so far these ends of government are m principle unexceptionable , 
we have embsulced on a policy la Indui which we cannot leave iscOTiptete. 
What other ends is this fedet^ Government going to pursue ? Of that we 
are nothing, save that it will be able to pursue a united foreign 
policy And here we come to the crux ctf the problem Why ahould a 
federal Foreign Office lead to a foreign policy agreed by the federated States ? 
What It does and must eventually lead to » that mioonty States will 
become responsible for a foreign poUqi with which they do not agree 
through the action of the majonty of the fednal Pathament At present 
we cannot in practice commit Australia, Canada, Sooth Africa or New 
Zealand to an oBeaaive war m a federal Parliament we could commit any 
two of them against them will 

If Mr Cuitu had been less confrdeot that the democratic character 
of the Ecdesia had made Atbens, and that representative government 
bad made the English Empire, he would perhaps have hesitated to offer as 
a workuig scheme a federal Parliament dealing with the Anny and Navy 
the government of the dependenciea, and the foreign policy of the Empire *' 
History tells us plainly t^ States do not fiourub without a rofsen 
and a roinm dttn for destroyii^ four budding nationalities and establish 
wg a Bnnsh Commonwealth »yet to seek Yetf as Mt Curia pcaota 
out, the contnd of foreign policy is essential to real self government and 
so the dilemma is apparmitly complete But the altematives are not 
political realities Federalism or s^miation— neither is a matter of 
practical politics Nor does it matter for nations ate not held tether 
by political institutions but by the pursuit of c<»nmon aims As soon as 
the aims of a federalized Empire benme diverse the political union would 
go the way of the spintual union which bad made it possible!. As long as 
the aims of the five nations erf the Bntish Empire remain the same, the 
Empire stands Against federalism there is one argument, that it is uu 
necessary The saf^;uud of the Empire is that la any political adventure 
we have to cany with us the approval of five free natums and the good 
will of India and ^ypt we aie to mamtain our prestige uid our 
strength That is an insoiance against opportunism, cash ptoauMS and 
greedy adyentunt educh is worth much By a federation of nations we 

* "The Problem of the Cocu n onwealtlt** Edited by L. Curtis. 

Macmflhm, igifi. 
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•faoidd iBsore niMg^ofacben at a cnili^ butitotimi^ of heaitr Md'VlIlif 
or beut u essentia! to effective joint action Of dm imiQ' of lifUt tfao 
Crown » the sjnttb^ and the oolf possible synib^ 

Zt IS notewor th y in this coeneettoa that Lord Croom'i* in bh last 
puMisbed essay oa Imperial Federatton looks for his soliition to rcjfolar 
oonsultatiODt between the different States and the Bnglirii Government 
as the most probable solution An Imperial Parliament he points oat» 
would nevtf be accepted as a solution unless £nfdand bad a predominant 
voice in It. Hefortbermysthah unless the fotal pnociple of die "libenim 
veto were latrodueed no power on earth could prevent on oocanoas the 
coercion of a minon^ 

If we are to learn anything from Greece or Rome we can note that a 
measure of foderation did not save the Athenian Empire, and that the 
failure to attempt any sort of federation did not mtafere with the develop- 
ment of Rome. Empires are built on moie solid foundatKmt than wntten 
constitutions. In other words, the advantages or diaadvantages of 
federalism depend on its pmetieal convenience in itself it wiU neitiier 
build up nor destroy 

Assuming as we happily may that community of interest which alone 
can bind live natums together, and aaniming die justice of our political 
ends which alone can previmt the alliance from excibng the envy of the 
world, will federalmn as a matter of practical pohtiCB strengthen our 
eaecutive power? It seems hardly concav^le the Impenal Cabinet 
may contain no repcesentaHoa of one o( the alhed States. If a question 
of policy aroae dmding, say, Canada from the rest of the Empire the 
CsBadua miaonty u die Imperial Farhameot would luiqnesCiOtttUy not 
be represented, and if die Constitution rendered the asMot of a majonty 
of ea^ State necessary to eaecutive action a deadlodc would be mealed. 

The test of coostitutioni hes nm in theur smooth workuq; ra peace tune 
but in dieir flenlMlfty in tune of stress tod dmsma, and Mr Curtis goes 
us hints that fau scheme will stud this test It is notioeable that neitber 
Lord Cromer nor General Smuts seemi to place much Audi in the ability 
of federalism to solve this particular problw Hu expenenoe of repre- 
sentative Govemmeots may perfaapi account for diu Cte man cannot in 
any real sense lepraseot 70 000 uien and women- The muspieaented 
mmmities m Great BnUm are often ni ificregate larger than the majwitma 
which are represented. Thu foctor w31 tend to be more snd more impor 
tant as coosutuencies taeraase in population only » coDsutuencies homo 
gencoiu enough to have a predommafit common inteiest u l ep nese ntatioii 
effiBcnve An Impenal Psriiaaent, unless n aumbeied several tbousuids, 
would represent little but the iroma of ebaae^ and its saemberi would 
have in attprobabiUty btttlittlewflueace over tiieir constitueali Of dseae 
fodmete pcacbeal pcobleeia. sAidt can here only be meBOnaed in die 
beiest ootUn^ Mr Cnitis laya all too mdier be aeeka to swe^ 
aw^ objectaons fay a torrent of ihctosic and a cu mttlative aignasm* from 

* '^AftaMbe-War Milone. Losdon ABea ttd Umrat, latr 

ya-d&net ' 
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bittoif ttwbid^u'wehftvemtiaMSedi beKttanptitosliowihatii; woa the 
meMim of fedentiooHicceMAilly achieved that the &te of Emiiuee ha» m 
dte past dciMBded 

Aom diM view we have, with aU respect for && Curtiet leamii^ and 
doqnence, dissented. 

Of the prohlem India neither Ur Cintis nor Lord Cromer, m the 
essay referred to above has attempted a solution Yet, if we are to 
accept tee only hopdiil estimate of our work in India we ar^ slowly, per 
baps, but veiy turdy prepanng the way for the grant of seU^vennnent. 
And m that case federalism so far from being a help in maintamtog the 
unity of the Empire, might then prove an obstacle. 

To picture to oneself an Imperial Parliament containing delegates from 
India in anything like foir propiwtions fo her populabon u to envisage at 
once the compleiity of the problem 

We venture to say that though Mr Curtis and his colleagues have written 
an able and brilliant bool^ their solution of the imperul problem involves 
measures which are rash uncalled for, and unlikdy to achieve the 
desired ead DouaLAs Jsaxoxjo 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 
(FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER V 

On Novernber 20 18S5, a w^l attended meeting was held 
at the Westminster Town Hall under the presidency of 
the Right Hon the Lord Hams then Her Majesty’s 
Under*Secretary of State for India, when a paper was 
read by Mancchye Byramje Dadabhoy Esq on *The 
Administration of India by England 
Mr Dadabhoy in a long and able review, showed how 
greatly India had progressed poUtically morally and 
socially, under British rule during the last fifty years 
One by one almost every Inmer of race supremacy had 
been swept away, and of late years especially the Indian 
Government had lost no fair opportunity of opening out 
new careers to native ambition In its eflbrts to promote 
the material welfare of the Indian people, the British 
Government had also achieved a large measure of success. 
The nse of great mercantile towns and cities, the steady 
increase in various items of revenue, the good wages 
earned by large numbers d people on the many public 
works that cover the country, and in the many industnes 
which dunng late years have been called into busy play, 
the vast extension of the cultivated area, the sextupling of 
the export trade in fifty years, the rapidly increasing 
numbers of official and professional dasses, the in 
cieasiflg number of suits m the Civil Courts, the increasing 
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value of landed propertjr, the swift recovery of the land 
revenue after a widespread famine — all these things attested 
the progress m well being which India has made and is 
making; under the benign British rule In condusioo, 
Mr Dadabhoy begged his hearers to believe that the 
people of India, with the exception of a few fanatics and 
dreamem, have too long enjoyed the blessings of the just 
merafui, and enlightened rule of England to think of 
exchanging it for any vision of an absolute freedom, which 
would almost certainly end m chronic anarchy or despotism 
of the worst type 

Early in the following year Nanda Lai Ghosh Esq , b a., 
read a paper in the Counal Room Exeter Hall, under the 
presidency of Sir Roper Lethbridge, c.i b. m p , on the 

Necessity for an Inquiry into the Administration of 
India 

He urged that it was a fallacy hold that the Liberal 
party alone was anxious to do justice to India. The 
leaders of both political panies were anxious to reduce 
the grievances of India and were ready to mend defects 
m the machinery with which she was ruled-^where such 
defects were proved to exist 

The Government had announced their intention of 
appointing a Joint Committee of a number of Members 
of Ixith Houses of Parliament He thought that such a 
proposal was defective in its nature, and that such a 
Committee was, to a great extent unsuited to conduct 
the inquiry in its various phases The operations of a 
Parliamentary Committee could only be confined to this 
country, and it would be precluded from seeking inde- 
pendent evidence m India and seeing the present adminis 
trative machinery actually at work there The mam 
channel through which they would obtain evidence would 
be the India Office, the very constitution that would 
stand upon its tnak Many independent and unquestion- 
ably competent witnesses, whose evidence would pre 
emmendy help the investigation, and many most able, 
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odwatedi statcsmuUike, and recogmzed leaders of ladiaa 
opinion would be prevented from appeanog before this 
Committee owing to their age and to religious and caste 
obstacles. The appointment of a Royal CommissioA 
instead of a Parliamentary Committee would overcome all 
these difficulties. He submitted that the inquiry should 
be directed to ascertain not only whether the Government 
of India Act 1858 and the subsequent amending Acts» 
had been obeyed and earned out m letter and m spirit 
but also to discover whether they had proved beneficial 
and, if not, whether the time had not arnved for altering 
and amending them to suit the altered condition of the 
people, or, in other words, whether there should be a 
development of the Constitution The inquiry should be 
directed to every Department of the Government of India 
and should commence with the constitution and utility of 
die India Council The next subject of inquiry should 
be the constitution and utility of the Viceroys Council and 
the Counals of the Governors and Lieutenant Governors 
of the Provinces of India. 

Without revolution the Constitution of England had 
gradually drawn elements within its pale as they had 
proved ripe and strong and the same process would have 
to be adopted in India. Whether the whole people or a 
portion are in a condition to be invited within the Consti 
tution should be carefully inquired into Nothing would 
be m<»e satisfactory than a settlement once for all of the 
vexed question of Indian finance Land was the chief 
source of revenue, but the condition of the soil rms 
exhausted and whether it could bear the burden placed 
upon It now was a problem the magnitude of which could 
not be ex^gerated Then the Civil Service question 
occupied a front rank in importance, and with r^;ard to 
the military expenses in India, tt was high time that the 
relaboo between the War Office and die Indian ExcheqtM^ 
was inquired mta The public works policy of the State, 
the mdt tax, and the d^esuon ^ the value of silver, wsce 
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mfttfeen mha^ demanded inquny, together with many 
other sdsjecta. 

Oa Fnday> July 8, 1887, the Right Hon -John Bright; mf. 
occupied the diair at the Westminster Town Hall when a 
very interesting paper by A K Connell, Esq,: ma., on 

The Indian Civil Service and the Further Admission of 
Natives of India, was discussed. 

Mr Conndl held that diough the “ New India, descnbed 
by Mr (a/terwards Sir) Heoiy Cotton, might laigely in- 
fluence public opinion in the towns, Old India still 
governed (he country , and he agreed with Professor Seely 
that the Native India was not in the modern stage, not 
even in the medieval stage, and, we might add to some 
extent it was m the primeval state 

Dealing with the question having Open Competition 
m India for the Indian Civil Service, he declared that the 
ultimate outcome would be the violation of the first pnnciple 
of statesmanship laid down by all political thinkers since 
Aristotle — namely that political power and physical force 
nuist be in the same bands 

In reply to the contention that two or three years training 
m England would produce the Imperial type of character 
which IS requisite for Imperial service, he declared that 
character was not changed at this rate He said * Such 
training may 00 doubt give a certain amount of independ- 
ence of mind to a native candidate, but I think it is much 
more hkely to hamper his inhented force of will and natural 
common sense and to make him into a mechamcal co|^ist 
of the worst qualities of Englishmen The Bengali official 
would probably out berod Herod in his Anglomania, and, 
like the French democrat of last century, be wholly given 
up CO die fheory trf* government by formulae The Beogaii 
has his own natural excellences, but the spectacle of the 
Bengali bureaucrat supported on the throne of the Great 
Mogul by Bnush bayonets, suckled on the tinned milk 
and swathed fs the red tape Bntish bureaus, is not, to 
mymuidi to be v^;aRled as the beatific vision of Imperial 
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statesmanship. No what we want is not lo Ai^^hcixe^ 
not to Bengalue, India not to produce a duU umforsmyi 
not to sweep away all diversity of genius, manners, and 
customs but to foster divm'sity of native products, to 
fertilue the native soil to improve the native seed, and 
to purify the native wells , to evoke a higher spirit m the 
heart of every native community, each native kingdom, to 
bring to the top those best qualihed in eveiy respect to be 
the leading men It seems to me, therefore, that we must 
put aside as wholly impracticable an Imperial Open Com* 
petition system in India and lay down as the conditions 
of any larger admission of natives to the public service-*- 
first, that the method of selection must be provincial, 
secondly, that it must secure the admission of members 
of those classes who may be called the natural leaders of 
native sooety 

He proposed that the whole Civil Service should be 
separated into three mam divisions with an appropriate 
scale of salary and pension assigned to each grade The 
bluest grade should remain on the whole European on the 
ground that it is impossible to separate the supreme Civil 
and Military powers of the State and that if the Army is 
to remain for the most part in European bands, the Civil 
Administration must be controlled by Europeans also 

He urged that the age of candidates selected by compe 
titioD should be raised to twenty one, if not to twenty two 
or twenty three, in order that men of wider experience, 
maturer judgment, and greater knowledge of the world 
might be sent out to India. For we must not foiget what 
are the situations held by Europeans in India, even in the 
lower places of the Civil Service. They are, to use Burke’s 
worda» the situations of great statesmen which accordu^ 
to the practice of the world, require, to fill properly, rather a 
larger converse with men and much mtercourse in life diaii 
deep study of boidcs, though that too has general service. 
We kikow that in the habits of civilized hie in cultivated 
socMtf, there is imlnbed by men a good deal of the eohd 
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practKe of government, of the true maxims of State, and 
ev^tfaing that enables a nun to serve bis countiy ’* Such 
tramtog is stiU more necessary m India than it was fifty 
yea» ago, because there is less of that administrative mde 
pendeoce and individual responsibility which used to quickly 
develop Uie character and judgment of even young officers, 
and with the increase of Anglo Indian society and the 
closer contact of India and England, there is less soaal 
intercourse with native gentry than there used to be* The 
growing authority of every bureaucratic regime forces into its 
ordained course the personality of each newcomer and the 
younger he is the more likely he is to fall completely into 
official grooves, and the less likely to keq> his mind open 
for the assimilation of extra-official ideas This is especially 
the danger in India, where the existence of a somewhat 
secretive system of Government puts a great obstacle in the 
way of the formation of vigilant and powerful criticism 
outside the official body In his minute on this question 
Lord Ripon strongly insisted on this consideration * It is 
important that the men who enter the Indian Civil Service 
should be men trained by the best English methods and 
thoroughly imbued with the highest English thought. The 
influences to which English youths are exposed in this 
country are to no small extent of a narrow kind powerful 
in a limited soaety but not calculated to keep alive the best 
tendencies of English opinion The boy whose real educa 
tion 18 stopped at eighteen or earlier, and who after that 
age instead of receivii^ the widest and most complete 
education of the day, is thenceforth to be trained specially 
for an Indian career, will not have acquired before he 
arnves in India that grasp of sound pnnciples moral 
economical, and political, which tt is of the utmost import- 
ance that, as the future representative of English opinion 
and feeling among the natives of India, be should possess. 
What we want m India are Englishmen m the best and 
fullest meaning of the term, able to bold their own tn the 
ffltdst of sanowiag influences and local prejudices, not 
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Engli^ boys, ^ho are too young and too unformed in 
character not to foil as a rule, iotothecurremofthec^union 
in the midst of which their lot is cast*' Not only would a 
higher age for open competition bring to India men of 
larger expenence and wider culture^ it would m all proba 
bility raise the social status of die candidates It has been 
stated to me on the best authority that we have, since the 
age was lowered been sending out U> India a lower type of 
social mao, and this has been attributed to the fact that 
parents of a socially inferior grade make up their minds 
more quickly as regards their sons' careers, while parents 
of higher social status, who generally send their sons to the 
U niversities have a tendency to postpone die choice of a 
profession When their sons begin to decide for themselves 
they find an Indian career closed Some may think that 
India is none the worse for losing such men but as a matter 
of fact It suffers to a serious extent from the absence of 
some valuable qualities in its rulers, and those for the most 
part the instinctive outcome of hereditary breeding, tact, 
courtesy, and dignity of demeanour No one who has been 
in India can fail to appreciate the remark of the late W 
Bagebot that good mannem play a much more important 
part in the world the ferther you go East In the land of 
cables, ceremonies and customs like India, any rudeness of 
manner is particularly resented and bnng^ discredit on the 
Government The growing number of a somewhat rough 
class of Englishmen engaged in trade, or on the railways 
and public works, etc , makes it particularly necessary for 
the official classes to setan example of politeness andcourtesy 
The old traditions, which used, under the Haileybuiy 
nomination system to be handed down m Ai^lo*Indian 
famihes, ought to be preserved as much as possiUe under 
die open competitioii system. 

Hie aim of the Gov^ment should be to enlist in the 
chilermit branches of its service those men who are most 
fitted by their tratmng to perform well the duties ret^ired 
of then y and tramtog must be tiaden^ood to neim not 
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merely that oT the school and college^ but of domestic tradi- 
tions, social positions worldly expeneace and professional 
success. But whether these be the best lines or not on which 
to proceed, Mr Connell showed that there was an overwhelm 
mg body of reasons for adopting some method for further 
associating Indians in the work of administration, and for 
securing to them tbeir inherent right to occupy adminis- 
trative positions in their own country 

In commenting on this paper Mr Dadabhai Naorcji 
declared that British rule in Indm was not based on sixty 
thousand or a hundred thousand bayonets ‘ Mo, he said , 

* It is based on the confidence the intense faith like the one 
that 1 hold, in the justice the conscience and the honour of 
the British nation 

Dr G W Leitner who also took part in the discussion 
and debate said that whereas from 1864 to 1882 he had 
the task of pointing out that being black was not a dts 
advantage since 1882 he had oorasionally had to bring 
forward the equally important fact that being white is not 
a disadvantage He had to point out that Indian opinion 
was a vague term just the same as to speak of European 
opinion * would be the vaguest of terms ' If,' he said 

you could come to think of the vastness of India, you have 
to approach every question advocated by a native of that 
great continent with the inquiry. Who is be ^ — of what 
particular caste, what particular race ^ What are the tradi 
tions that govern him ^ And giving him the full benefit of 
that knowledge receiving what he says with greatest respect 
still you must limit your opinion by those particular circum 
stances , otherwise you may be taking as ' Indian opinion 
what would be equivalent to taking as European opinion 
say the (pinion of a Portuguese peasant, as contrasted with 
that a British nobleman, upon Gladstone s last utterance. 
To begin widi, the whole of Europe, educated as it is may 
not know of that utterance — it is possible to conceive this — 
whereas m India the races are so dififerent, the interests are 
so craned, that with every wsh and desire to do the best for 
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tbe peoples ^ India, we are bound to salt, * Who is he ?* 
From point of view I find myself m some condict with 
my honourable friend, Mr Dadabbai Naoroji, than whom 
diere can be no greater weli»visber of India, buta well-wwher 
of what part of India, and educated m what particular 
training, and representing what particular section of the 
community of India? He lepresenta the sober-minded, 
educated community of Bombay, m which the ancient moor- 
ings have not been entirely lost sight of, and in which 
reverence for existing associations still combines a regard 
for ancient culture with a keen perc^tion of modem re- 
quirements It IS not a Province in which the aristocracy 
IS so prominent as elsewhere but there, as elsewhere, what 
entitles people to rule is power character loyalty to the 
Government, and a stake in the country, and. with regard 
to the rest, proved nient If by proved ment any native of 
India, no matter of what caste, can nae. there is not the 
least doubt that he shoiid be encouraged to do so, and if 
my humble aid is of the least importance m such an edbtt. 
that aid shall ever be ungrudgingly given. And I may say 
at once that I think that of ten men employed m tbe 
Government of India certainly nine ought to be natives.** 
In closing the debate Mr John Bright recalled the fact 
that as far back as the year 1S53. when the questioa of the 
renewal of tbe Charter was before Parliament, he formed 
one of a smaU Committee that called itself an Indian Re- 
form Assoaatfon, ’ which did its best to expose what 
they r^arded as the evd characters of the Government of 
the day with tbe view of preventing any renewal of tbe East 
India Company’s Charter **We were not,^’ he anid, 
“ fortunate m acoomplishuag more than some expositioQ of 
our views , we were not fortunate in preventmg tbe renewal 
On one occasion we hsid a debate m tbe House of Commons, 
asd Sir Charles Wood;, afterwards Lord Halifax who was 
then tbe PresideDt of dw Board of Control (which was die 
Htfo of the Indian llimster of that day), rose at five oclock 
la die sooo alter tbe House met, and mde a 
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speech vhtc^ lasted enttl ten o'clock (Laughter) That 
was five hours, and the whole of his speech was a contmuous 
eulogy of the India Company and of its manner of 
managing this great Government of India. When he sat 
down at ten o’clodc, 1 rose to answer him, and 1 spoke until 
twelve o clock (Laughter) The Indian Minister and 
myself bad the whole of that night to ourselves, but he had 
five hours and I had two Since, then as we all kaow, 
there has been a wonderful step forward m India, although 
It might have been stiU greater There have been cands 
dug, some of them, I believe not very successful under- 
takings there have been railways made to a large but still 
to by no means a sufficient extent There have been tele- 
graphs established to all the principal portions of the country 
There have been many steps taken, as Dr Leitner could 
tell us on behalf of education and there is abundant room 
for much more effort in that direction There has also been 
in existence a Free Press, which is a remarkable thing in a 
country under a despotic Government, and not only a Free 
Press, but there is the right apparently — for I have read 
many reports of them — practised of bolding public meetings 
in various parts of India and discussing freely apparently, 
all kinds of public questions Now it is a wonderful thing 
for a despotic Government to allow to the people it governs 
the privileges and the practices of free nations It is one 
of the things of which I think the English Government m 
India may be proud and one also, I think, which the natives 
of India ought to take into account when they are some- 
times probably induced to judge hardly of those who have 
become their rulers. ’ 

I n 1 888 Sir Roper Lethbridge read a most interesting and 
instructive paper on * The Gold Fields of Southern India,' 
the Right Hon the Lord Harris being in the chair 
and diis was followed later on by a paper by Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Le^ie Charles Probyn formerly Accountant-General 
and Commissioner of PaperCurrency in Madras, dealing with 
the " Prc^iosed Gold Standard for India. ” 

vox* XXI » 
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The yeir i4S84$9 x^osed mtb a papc» e^ad €!!i 
Whish, lc^h on ^’TbeZadian N«tiooa&GQagin88siid4hc 
Indian Patnotic Associatioa.* The meetings to'heartius 
paper read was held lo the Westawister Toim and 
Sir Roper Lethbn<i^ presided. Mr NS^ish edvooated 
the formation of a moderate party ofi indian pelittoiaa^ 
having^ a journal and chargtogc itself with the guidance of 
Indian politics on moderate Hnes, and urged that at was die 
duty of all who desired to do something for the^ood of the 
Indian Empire to bnng their oollei.tive i&teHigeaee to bear 
upon this task. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT H0M!E 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


On the amvml in Bombay of the delegatee from India to the Impenal 
War Cabinet and Conference His Highness the Mabanja of Bikanir 
gare ^le following measage from His Majesty the King Emperor 

** I hope the mu has brought India and England together The fut 
India has pbyed her splendid patnotism and the braver; of her gallant 
sans, appeal to the imagination of Englaod aa nothing ever did before 
The ddegaMs were able ta teU of the goodoitt towards ZndiA iriucb bed 
been evfdent in all parts of thia country among statesmen and people and 
repreanstativea of the OroMaa Doaumona dio of the ho^ that 
matttpl conddence and undentandmg would go fiv h> remove speofic 
grievanoea el Indians againat pasticalar Dommauia 
i'htdedSrascoi'ChintBQiiatihnpiy ronquesdoD^dft CHardsiCbdeiik 
the Seoetaiydf ^mcfor India made a steteiDeDtwith regard to the results 
of die htatonc gadienng Ha laid Mress w two 4mpoilant decisions 
that India u to be represented at the annual aeaaioD of the Impenal 
Cabinet hr a noaunee of die Governmeot of Indu at well aa 1^ the 
Sacretary ot State, and that the ameadmeiit of^^ Gonshtution of the 
Impenil Confiwcnce India wdl be npteasDtad. at future s i ttings widi 
the tame nght of apeech and vote aa is accorded to the sepresentattvea of 
the other Gowraiuwenta. 

*<Theae decwioas laid Mr Amiten CbsmbcdaiD. ** marie an unmenae 
adnptehi foe position^ ladua^ the Soipue; Thep admit the Govern* 
m/fot of Indte fo M) 'pstoeth^ lo tbe-CoBOOilnof the Empire ]ntb.the 
c^toGqsepwi»te Tppiteartfadat them >1 
la anaworto IndbsB'queteicsM Mr ChemberUmt stated ihte, with legasd 
fotfaaaoBiyMtetofoeCifofaiet i)ortda«toraceiosqttriificatieohadbeea 
Igld dteWH but vt IS oteuly eoittssTipiatird tba^ under pecufaac 

nyreaantrtive-wifl ba an Indian, ^ao^ ament of 
9te3^a«MBt pea jpot esqawed far can j mg Ihean obangeaiato effect, bathe* 
waa ante it wpvM he beutily fivea, 
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Oq Oe mbject of lodan emigrttion to sdf-^oreniuig Dominieu 
Secretaty of SMe observed 

The refueseattQvies of ladu recognize ^ right of each Dohudiod to 
settle Its own iBumgration Um whether ta itgaids einigivita ftoni Asm or 
Europe end we do not claim the unreitncted right of cetdement for 
Indiani What we asked was that, m the first place, such questions 
should be treated on a fbotiag of reciprocity , in the second place diat 
Bntish Asiatics should he as fsvoutably treated as then Asu^cs thirdly, 
diat fociliues for mt«l and stodj as apart from settlement should be 
iraely given and that lastly sympatbmic attention should be given to 
those Indians who had already bm permitted to settle in the Donumons ’* 

Commenting on these results, Hie Tima declared that “if the War 
Cabinet had done nothing more than to admit India to foil partnership 
in die Cooncils of the Empire diat would have been an immense step 
forward and added, concerning the probability of satisfoctoiy arrange* 
ments about the vexed question Indian emigration “ It shows what 
can be done when responsible men who axe conscious of the strong 
CMununity of devotion to Bntuh ideals meet on equal tenns to find a 
way out of apparently hopeless dilemmas. 

A Blue Book baa beu issued giving r^iofts of the sittings of the 
Imperial War Conference, with astmiks denotmg certain necessary 
missiODB 


On the day befoie bis deputure for India Sir S P Sioba attended an 
At Home of the Indian Women s Education Association given by 
Lady Mnlr Markcwtic and Lady Wedderburn at »» Draycott Flac^ 
London He was warmly wdcomed, and, speaking of the great need of 
education throughout India, asked, how could the natioD of ledui be 
built up if the huger half of the popalatxiD were uneducated } He pointed 
out that m Calcutta there were only three High Schools for gwb they 
were quite uiadequate to meet the demands made upon them , other 
cities might be a little better equipped, bat fell for diort of requirements 
An excellent means of bdpiog said Sir S P Smba, was for fnends m 
dus country to impress npon the authorities that moot^ conk) not be 
better ^lent m India than on educahoii, especially the educatrae of 
women Sir John Cockbuxn, who as Governor of South Australm, had 
been uutrument^ in canyii^ through the bill for the enfranchisement 
women, expressed hia fiadi tn the ablity of women to take dieir port ui 
tile full fife of the natum, advootied the extension of edocationti fhcthties 
for women in ladra, and declared that Seat and West must be brought 
together as eomplemmitaqr faeton each givmg to uid reoeivitig from the 
otter A special interest of the nraetiag was tiie presence of two trained 
ladrao women expenetioed in teacfaiag—Mas Maty Soratqi, whose school 
at PooQt u well k«nm for its long record of excdlent service la the 
of girls , and Mrs. Raj Kuman Das, who has for several yean 
been PRauqiBl of the Brafamo Soomij School for GMs at Calcutta, and 
hoUatiheG^baleSchttianhipforthuyen^ she is stud^fuig at tiie London 
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County CoQScil Timoing CoUe^ for Tetcbai. Sir William Wedderlmn:^ 
Sur Abbas AH Baig, Sir M. M Bhowuaggree, Lady Mnir an<] 

the two Indian teachen, also spoke at the meeting 


Lord Garoudiadi presided at the meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 
(Indian Section) at which Mr A C Cbatteijeei i c s read a valuable 
paper on The Development o( Banking and Thnft in India. The 
lecturer insisted that in the future India must in the mam, rely upon 
herself and look to her own resoumes for the capital required for her own 
derelopment, and pointed out that the habit of uving for profitaUc 
employment is not contrary to the tradition of the people of India 
therefore there should be no insuperable difficulties in resusatating rtiis 
instinct in a more active and widdy diffused form Speaking of co-<^era 
bon Mr Chattenee said that not only does it teach thnft, but it enlightens 
the mind of the peasant and makes him anxious to adopt new and unproved 
methods which involve the investment of larger capital He gave particu 
Ian of the various kinds of banks m India, and declared hia bdief that 
events are shaping towards a Central State Bank which he said would 
be likely to carry out with success the work of raising loans for producbve 
or devdopment purposei Mr Cbatterjee msintained that it is unsafe to 
leave the quesbon of a State Bank for settlement as one of the numerous 
after tbe*w«r problems when there may be a renewed impulse for specu 
labve, ill managed oi dishonest enterpnie It is essential, be added, 
* at the present cnbcal moment that national thnfl and sound banking 
should be encouraged by every possible means, and one of the means » 
to extennuate all doubtful pretenders to the name and presbge of a bank 
In a short speech Lord Carmichael expressed his pleasure m beanng the 
paper and his gritificatton that Mr Cbatter^ee was on the alert with r^rd 
to the danger of speculation after the war 


What characteristic will India contnbute to the Co-operative Move 
meat ? asked Dr John Marthai in a lecture he gave on Agncultura! 
Co-<^ieration in India before the National Indian Associatioa on June 8 
He said that European countries had each contributed their charactensbc 
Germany 1^1 rules and innumerable regulaboos France centraluabon 
Denmark, shrewd busmess, Ireland, idealism Indus contnbution he 
considered, would be a greater feeling trf brotberlmess. The whole socul 
life of India IS based on groups - caste joint family viUi^ communities 
With r^rd to association of the State with the Co-opembve Mov^nent, 
Dr Matthu pouted out that although rt was the wisest to elimioate State 
coDbiol, India must be regarded as an excqibon Associatioa with the 
State was essential the enormous presbge of the sircsr was necessary for 
fiHpnftial success, ssd btscd on the secunty of the Gov^nment the move 
ment mqured confidence Sir Murray Hammidt and Sir James Wilson 
spoke warmly m sui^ort of the Co-openbve Movement in Induk 
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'tte aittuil leeMSog of the Nttiooil Zediui Amocasttoa it» Cehmirdi 
Sotd, Soq& Ketmngtoa on June 13 f&r ihehiobeeB asioeiatedw^ ^ 
Inaaches of the Aasociatioo 10 Madnu tad io Calcotu. She pmafed out 
ftom persoBid kBowtedge how the war hM brought ^together die iseaiberB 
of the Association m the desire to hidp those who art lufienng. The 
iMsociation provides comfortt ka eleven i^iments all of whidt Ime 
been sent by post The work ^ padmog the parcels in waterproof, 
and then in jiUe is no i^t task,, tet SntHh md Inihan laches have 
become c^uite cxpertM to this directHM. Indjao ladies she added have 
alio oodertaken the woik d making sweets for the Indian soldiers, and 
their thought has been kesftly aj^teeiattd wherever Indtans are 
and an extubtcion m Calooua of all that was being made for the soldien 
attracted a great many vwgoib and showed the uaeftri woih earned out hy 
the Assoaation Recently a sub committee has been formed with the 
speaal object of forwardieg educational we^ The Nittion^ Incfian 
Asscxrution, said Lady Cirmiohaei, has done much, and 2 hope wiU do 
stdl fliorey to bnag about that spirit of frisodlweas which, perh^» more 
dian anytfaiDg ele^ la needed u India, where people of different race and 
traditions must work ugether 

Lady Kathenae Stuart qioke on the importance of the oo-eperatton of 
aaeo and women few natiaod welfare, and Sir Leslie Porter on dm 
necessity for the extension of education, particularly among women in 
Indm. He declssed shat Ae last three yean have taught the oecesuty 
of the Bohdan^ of the Empire , to bnng East and Wjest together is a 
panuDGunt du^ 

Other qwakas were Mr A Ysiuf Ah, Sir James Witsou and Sir 
Charles I^adl A. A. S. 

Ai the meeting of the United Sasva Societies on Jane 15 at King’s 
Cedfoge Baton Hpykmg delivered a very interesting lecture on English 
and RiBsian ideas of duelhng Sir Albert Spicer was m die chair 

The lecturer p(rinted out that duelling wis an anaehtomsm in England, 
and shotdd alte become one on the Comment It set up an entirely false 
imndtfd of honour cod gave an on&ir advantage to ikiHed swordsmen 
Itoould not even be mid that wn ardent doeBist was « courageous man 
On die oootiacy dimtig the agiuriaa dwordeis xa Russia in >905 when the 
luidlorda required mi oofonge, it was found that those who did not fade 
dm mnste were for the most put vefy been dtidlists Hethou^ that the 
pr esen t Angfo Riissian fheodahip widi its venblation of Englidt ideas in 
iUMia, would save to put a stop to doelhng hi Rnssta. 

Dr Burrows, m ogeamg the diseus^n, dedsred that Sston Heykiag's 
pupenWas just the soft of dung lU^utied tomtdcedie'delnrtiesof'tbeSocfe^ 
■imesu^iil m fiic^ It WH a modd paper He r^mded as fttat the Itot 
ibsij^ in Sngisiid was m the grounds of KmgfS Cc^tege, ' 1 ^ fb» 
Isoh Didib> Mademe 0 ^ Muvfkdff related die tree story bf dMt 
last duel. At the end of an lotaesbag debate m momng m vom of 
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Aia1et,ta tiM kvtiBer Md.^iuniutn, Dr Jobs Pdlcn caDed attentiOD to 
thefKfSeckttocuteofibeleQttaa, tha admfable grouping of the £u:t% 
lod the dee^i mtArqiUDg personal lecolleetiou with which be was able to 
fflustiate hu subject His dearness and etccileid elocution were cdy 
nvaOed tjut of Madame Konlm^ iriio ceitainl 7 must have de^ 
gratified the andienee by tiie interesbBg anecdote with which she too had 
thrown bght on Uie subject of the lecture Pr Bnrtom to whom the 7 
were all indebted for the interesting manner ina&ch he opened the debate^ 
had riiown how dosely King’s CoU^ itself bad been coimected with the 
final stipes of duelling in England and the audience would not soon forget 
tiiat the Geest Z>uke himsdf had not thought it unworthy to assert die 
nghts of the CoUege by means of a challenge. Dr Buirom had eiptessed 
foe hope that he (Dr PoUen) coidd give some endence u to foe auuanor 
ui which dueUing was regarded by the Japanese, but UDfortnnataly> 
although he knew somefoiug of foe Near and more of the Middle East, he 
had sever yet had the imvilege of vinting' J^mh We know howevei; 
foat the duel of Japan r^ten tocfo the form of suicide a struggle between 
foe two natures in the man himself, and the Japanese was always ready to 
sacrifice himself for his own highest ideal DueUing as foe lectnrer had 
ei^lamed, had certainly died out amongst the nobler nations, but like 
war It would never entudy dinppeu until the nations abandoned what he 
would call * top-dogging " — < v foe domination of mie race over another 
race or jiet^l^ and un^ it was established as the first ponciple of a world 
wide cituenship that every man was entitled to qieak the speech be 
preferred, and worship hu Creator according to his own ideas of worship 
hi foe land or country m which he happened to be bcmi or bred (Cheers ) 


With Sit John tiew^t to Resent the Royal Asiatic Soaefy s FubfiO 
Schods^ Gold Medal on June za, there was adouble mteiestm the gather 
lo^ for ni addition to tte link between schoolbSTS of foe West and the 
histmy and romance of India, wbiCb the Soaety’s medal furnishes, Sir J ohn 
as chairman of foe Governing Body of foe Btftool of Oneotal Studies 
represented an inantution which stands for a stffl wider contact between 
East and West ^ere was a fitn ess, too^ in foepieseotatiosof the medal 
by a rejweseotative of the new School for it Is laigely through the efforts 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that the School of Onental Studies has come 
into cKiateiiee The Mstory of foe Sikhs was the sul^ect of this year s 
essay, and both li& LoagwOTth Damea— who Resided in foe x^retted 
riMnoe of Lord Reay, owing to hit senous accideQe— and Sir John 
Bffseit gaw qieecbes cm foe Sikba^ eoaphasiang qieiciid points in foe 
wonderful recc^ la fots way foe audimce, on the occasion received 
enhghteomeut The wumer of foe Gold Medsl this year Is Mr A. Mervyn 
Dwms, of Bishop 8 Stovtfotd CoUegCi one of foe lehoida ifoich have oome 
sfifosh foeaoepe thecompetitKm amoe it has been thrown opmi to foose 
«rniiH m ifoiifo are represented on foe fieadmasteis Coo 

fneenoe, Mz> Danes was wanaly coo^mreited upon Jus essay, whreh was 
4kjfilaredLi»baoaecf foebestem sent la fire eempetitioD for the mndsLi 



tito East and JVkst BdsA 

An faxterdtCiog point mentroned by Sir John HeiKi!t» ift CMnecdon 
Sikh Nldicn toboibi^ht in Fmace wu that, through the Indtw SoUil^ 
Fuad, d»e men weie made happy by the provfikm of their Ave teood 
eymbola, to replaoe tiioie lost through strces of war crntditioni. Oipiei of 
^ Gfanth Sabb were also given to them and the provision of coooaimt 
ml and combs for their hair gave gmt satisfaction 

With legaid to the School of Onental Studies, Sir John stated that there 
are 1 34 students this terra among them thirty officeis (d the army who are 
atudymg Arabic and Turkish Dr Demsoa Ross Pnsctpal of the School 
and Professor of Persuo also teuibea Thibetan Classes have been 
opened for Sanskrit Arabic, Persian Hind^ Bengali Marathi Tamtl» 
Telegu Pall, Chinese, Japanese, and &e African languages Swahili, Haosa 
and Bantu Public lectures alto are given, indudmg tsro courses under 
the Forlong bequest, on Onental reltgtons, customs, and history Sir John 
said that India, with its many languages could hardly be spoken of 
as a nation but he thought it might become a nation through tiie 
general disseminatioo of the English language He fully endorsed the 
strong insistence in the report of the Pnbhc Service t Commission on the 
need for the study of Indian history and declared that no one can regard 
himself at qndified to take an active part id the solution of Indian admin 
istntive problems ttnlay unless he has acquired a general knowledge of 
the history of India from the eariiest times, and has studied the eflect of the 
different rdigious movements on toe feelings, customs, and prejadlces of 
toe people influenced by toon 


XxKidoa saw a special and unique celebration on Empire Day ably earned 
out 10 the Y M C A Central Hall under the auspices of the Union of 
East and West, under toe title of Sbarata. Mr K N Das Gupta toe 
author of this clever presentment Indian history expects to publish it 
shortly and so make it possible for it ro be given m the schools throughout 
thelaod. Fourteen children gwlsand boyi» from one of the London County 
Council schools of the newtb of London were toe delightful and ddighted 
layers, who through a wandering minstrel astory tdler,aDdotom beard of 
the anoent, medieval, and modern history of India, and were fescinated by 
stones from the Ramayana and Mahabbarata, of Fadmint and the 
Rijputs of Cbitor and other g^eat men and women of India, and by ques 
tion and answer came to undmtand something of the extent and diversity 
of the land and its peo^^ of ths method of government in pre-Bntuh days 
aod under Bnbsh rate, of the great services of India throughout the war 
They sang, with the musician a Hindustani song, and )oined m a solenm 
invocatiofi, end toe Natiooal Antbem ocmcUided the proceeding 


At toe anneal meedag of toe Angk>*lodian Temperance Aasomation it 
was pomtedout that ahboagh intempersoce had not become mdespread fri 
India, ft was aseiiiasi^toreatem^ drnseasioniv aod its en! reeultshad been 
acoeotaatod by toe war If toe pec^ were aBowed to decide thev omt 
pob^. It 'woold be tfoag the bnet of popular control The Aasomation liM 
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1. 1.^ hrtnrhrf " Sw Herb«t Robert^ iti Piwideii^ 

„owtwotoiiid«4^^^^^^ ind p«dtribBleto the aptendid een** of 
took the chew •* ^ ****^! reeret the* tbc Gowraaeot bed 

^LeiiOeJ^^Mr Chifles Roberts, M ?, Mr Laf Jone^ HP, Sir 
IIP Mr A Yuiuf All Surgeon Genenl Ei^t, ^ 
Cane, the Hon Mn Ehot Yorke A wry plesnng incident of thcgathe^ 
mg was the prewntation to Mr F Grebb •ecretary'of the Association, and 
his wife of an illuminated address, lo recognition of splendid service ren 
dered during twenty five years 


In a paper read before the Central Asian Society on May 30 Mr 
Demetnus Boulger urged the necessity of railway communications through 
Syna and Mesopotomia to India. He cnticucd the policy of the Bntish 
Governments in the past which has allowed Gennany to make great pro- 
gress eutwads and advocated the adoption of the report of the Parliar 
mentay Committee of 187a in favour of an alternative route between the 
Mediterranean the Persian Gul^ and India The ralway from the 

Levant not from the Bosphorus,* he declared, « to be oa lever the 
masta key to the position m the Nea and Middle Eat 


S«r Paul Vinogradoff speaking at the Lyceum Club on the Revolution m 
Rnssm. said that a great revolution was not so simple an undertaking as 
^■^ Viw g an egg No country could go through such an ecpenence without 

eaffenng Russia has had a severe opaation he added the high temper 

atuN will go down and the patient mutt be regarded as convalescent He 
laid strew on the strong underlying community of interest and moral 
feelme between the Bntwh and Russian peoplea. Sir Fredenck Pollock ad 
vocatrf patience and trurt pomtmg out that when there was a rc^ution m 
England it took fifty years to carry through, and at times seemed in dan^ 
nf failure Mrs Sonia Howe spoke of the strong common sense of the 
Ruw^p«nt and Miss Crepln^ka regarded Professor Vmognuloff 
as typicsTrf the people who wiU gam influence m the new era m 

Rnwia A A. S 





LONDON THEATRES 

Savoy TlUatn — Humpty Damp^ ** by R A» VbcbtiL 

Mr H B bvu^ at the Savoy Theatre baa become one of London i 
great incotutione Wbedier u an Alsatian mn-keeper or the Pnnce of 
I>enniark in tragedy oi sa a doctor or piofemor, «e <A4am from faun a 
certajD fa]^ levd of i nt ar p re ta bon which commands entbosiasm And 
now we must needs admire him in the rdle of a baibei The playwn^ 
also u hold m his mgienment He entertains ns with die vafpnes in the 
fortunes of a sociafast barber who becomes a lord, gets bored, returns to 
fais sfaof^ and dads that he is no hard after sO Of a young ideahs^ who th 
his tran^iarent honesty imicmnces hii claim to the estate in favoor of fois 
supposed cotuin, and loses his fiancte m the baipun and of certain very 
human relahoni of tfae youi% John Delsmotbe who are very opseft faia 
idaUism, and tfaetr consequent dependence on tfae generostCy of the ez 
barber 

Albert Mott begmi as a coiSeur in hree wi& Cbnsaie Parkins of 
SwasboMsbeOB-Ses, and his dear mother who adopted him when a baby, 
and he ends itp m the same posttoa. Tfae mteiiiide of lisyfiiir left no 
aaBfaaDbni,norftialfa 7 foHgir],Naa^DeltmotlMvirtioaeCstber, Qeneal 
the Hon. Henry IMamothty was so napecwuous that she mnet needs many 
aoQ^ Sane wonld say ftutt this » unlikely in a barber^ it » only 
aifMial te miyooe who raqmota bimaelf sod hia peofeapiao We do not 
know li owefgr whedier Jdc. VacheB dcsif e d to foany farther tfaao wnte 
a d^fatful comedy, wsidiieleycc ntoatioas and socae sbieod nhaiacteo- 

diawraip. 

Uisa Hilda Tre vely an an the Swariicosbc^ and Miss Violet CarapbeU 
as tfae Mayfau’ girl were admirably cootrested. Hr Barry Baxter «i the 
ideeliat Jo^ Debonothe looked bis psrt Mr Hcdmsn Oaric «u a rather 
gemof viUam , Miss Msry Jeirold m the bsrher’s mother very efiective 

Mr H B. Irving’s * barber was a baid expenmeat, for U wu an 
e xc eed in gly difficult idle to play and that, after alk » the aim and tfae teat 
of the great actor 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

The King has t)66n i^leas^d to approve ^he appoint' 
meat^of Mr Justice Saiyid Sharfuddm, Puisne Judge of 
the Patna High Court CO be a member of the Executive 
Council of the Lieutenant Oovernor of Bihar and Orissa, in 
succession to Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kameswar Singh 
G C 1 £ of Darbhanga 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Sir Saiyid AU Imam K C S 1 to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Patna Hi^ Cotiit, in succession to Mr Justice Saiyid 
Shanf-iid-dui '' 

The King, has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr T F Dawson Miller, K C, to be Chief Justice of 
the Patna High Court succession to Sir Edward Chaimer, 
who will shortly retire from the appointment. 

(" — 

The RoghtHon. Austen Chamberlain M P., Secretary of 
State for Indi^, has appointed Sir Edward Cbamier to be 
Legsl Adviser and ^licuor to the Secretary of State at the 
IpdiaO^O? HI sucopssion ^ Sir & C ?ale, KCIE who 
wHLr^ire m ibe ^ntpom 

1jR£9AN UST 

’ ICXiSiUe-i-HiirD Gold Medal 

Thh Kfng gtndously pleai^ to make the fol- 

itnv'li^ of the " Kalsar-i Hind lifbda] for Public 

fo^ ’ Of First Clash 



^^4 Official NoHfaaHmi 

t Mrs. Isabel Whitehead, wife of the Right Rev Or 
Whit^ead, D D Bishop of Madras 

2 Miss May Reed, in charge of the Leper Asylum, 

Chandagh Pithoragarh Almora District, United 
Provinces. 

3 Dr John Pollen, C I E , LL D , V D Indian Civil 

Service (retired) 

4. Seth Motilal Manekchand, Millowner, Bombay 

5 1 he Rev James Hair Maclean, B D of the United 

Free Church of Scotldind Mission, Chmgleput Dis» 
tnct, Madras 

6 Dr Behan Lai Dhmgra, M D M R.C S , Chief 

Medical Office Jmd State 

7 Lieutenant-Colonel Kanta Prasad Indian Medical 

Service (retired), of Rangoon, Burma. 

8 The Rev Arthur Ernest Brown of the Wesleyan 

Mission, Bankura, and Supenntendent of the 
Bankura Leper Asylum 

9 Captain Robert Henry Bott, M B , F R.C S , Indian 

Medical Service Professor of Surgery, Medical 
College, Lahore, Punjab 

10 The Rev William Emerslie Wilkie Brown, of the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission Jalna, 
His Highness the Nizam s Domimons 

The Right Hon Austen Chamberlain, M P Secretary 
of State for India has appointed Sahibzada Aftab 
Ahmed Khan, barrister at-law, to be a Member of the 
Council of India in succession to Sir Abbas Ah Baig, 
K C 1 £ I C S 1 , and Str Prabhasbankar Dalpatram Pat- 
tani, K C 1 E in succession to Raja Daljit Smgh CS I , 
who has resigned his appointmoit on his acceptance of the 
post of Chief Minister m Kashmir Mr Chamberlain has 
also appointed Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu, Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Governor^ 
General, to be a Member of the Council of India. There 
wiH therefore now be three Indiaii Memhers of the 
Council of India instead of two as heretofore 
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OTXU CHIN A CHINESE HEROINE* 

By Lionel Giles, MA , D Lirr 

'ntE revolution that changed tiie face of China in 1911 was 
only the culimnatiz^ wave of a movem^t which had grown 
steadily in volume for several years, and was heralded by 
a number of sporadic outbreaks the significance of which was 
not altogether apparent at the time The real awakemng 
of China may be said to date from the disastrous war with 
Japan in 1894, which was soon followed by temtonal agres- 
sion on the part of the grc^t Eun^ean Powers The Reform 
Edicts of Kuang Hstl seemed to open a door to the new 
ai^iratiODs of the Chinese jieople, but all hopes were dashed 
by the return of the Empress-Dowager to power The 
' Boxer ** explosion of 1900 was directed at firrt against 
the throne, and it was only by consummate craft on the part 
of the hlancho Government that it was turned mto » war of 
extermination against the foreigner When China enmiged, 
broken and breathless, from Uie unequal fray, saddled with 
a crushing indemnity, bankrupt and discredited as a civl* 
faxed nation, she realized the extoit to which she had bees 
hoodwinked hy her rulers The anti-foreign ammus gradu- 
aHy died away, for the Chinese knew that the real enemy 
th^ had to reckon with was wxthm their gates It became 
the atm of evi^ patriot to shake Off the Mancha mcabus 

• A pfn nad hXkm the Qdaa Soelely at Caartfla HaB. Wmtmiw eti r 
Ml*. And&ald Xii^ m tha ^lar 

TM. XXX. 
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liftii beq|» tlie caion ni tbair bUteiwt huaiamtiott* 
The task, hotraver, was one that appal the 

stoutest iuaM±* In a land of great distances like Chmai the 
difienltp «f accomphalung a successM iev<(dation is iwwwpe 
iNipiilar disoonteat is like a flame that has to be assiduously 
tended and watched — fanned m one part of the country, 
controlled and restrained in atiother~«ntil everything is 
ready for a simultaneous and overmastering conflagration 
In the years following the return of the Hanchu Court to 
Pekmg the political atmosphere was charged witii elecr 
tncity As Victor Hugo says of France after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, ** Un certain frisson rdvolutionnaire 
courait vaguonent *’ Secret societies multiphed rapidly, but 
too oft^ acted mdependently of one another, hence the 
isolated outbreaks that occurred vnrt geaerally premature, 
and came to an untimely end for want of co-pperation The 
year 1907 brought forth several such uprisings, one of which, 
ineffectual though it was at the moment, is likely to find a 
pomanent place in history, if only because it was eogmetfed 
from start to finish by a woman 
Oi^ui Clun was the daughter of an official whose native 
place was Shaohang in the provmce of Chekiang This aty 
IS mentioned by Marco Polo under the name of Tanpiju 
“ When you leave Bkinsay (the modem Hangchow) and 
Word a day's journey to the south-east, through a plenteous 
region, passing a succession of dweUings and charming 
gardens, you reach the aty of Tai^iju, a great, nch and fine 
city, under Kinsay " Owing to its numerous canals it u 
sometunea styled, like Soochow, " the Venice of China ' 
The surname Ch'iu means ** autumn," and the personal 
name Chin " a lustrous gem " At a later penod she took 
the aobtiquet Chiog 4 uBuiig, which means " Vie-with-inale,** 
and she fras abo known as Chieo-hu Nfi-chieh, " Fcsnafo 
Qtamp^on of ^ Hitror Uce " At the age of aghteeo, 
O^ln Chin was mansed to a geodeman tunned Wang, and 
w wit na t k ban to Ptekiag. where she gave bnth to a boy and 
a gH. Hars was not a ten^erameixe, hownrtf , that ondd 
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Tomga iMi to toe pUdi joya ci dtmeatie li£e 

DunogtbeBmrcnsisirf 1900, when alw was an eye-witness 
of the moiira^ events at Peking, she was heard to 
esetaim with a wgh ** We mortals must grapple with diffi- 
culties and dsfUgers u <»der to show what stuff we are made 
of How can people spend all their days amidst the petty 
worries of desnestic concerns ?” She had recaved the edu 
cation of a sdiolar, wrote poetry, and hdd advanced viean 
on the emancipation of women In a popular Chmese 
account of her hfe, published some years later,* we find the 
following rteumd of a public lecture which she delivered on 
the subject of foot binding 

*' We women," she said, * have for thousands of years 
past been subjected to a system of repression, and at no 
time have we enjoyed the smallest measure of indqiendeoce 
Rigidly bound by the ancient rules prescnbing the Three 
Obediences and the Four Virtues, we were unable to utter 
the faintest word of protest Into this pomt, however, I 
wiU not enter at present What I wish to say is this we 
women, who have had our feet bound from early childhood, 
have suffered untold pain and misery, for which our parents 
showed no pity Under this treatment our faces grew 
pmched and thin, and our muscles and bones were cramped 
and distorted The consequence is that our bodies are weak 
and incapable of vigorous activity, and in everything we do 
we are oblqied to lean on others Being thus oeeesaanly 
dependent on external aid, we find oursdves, after mamage, 
subjected to tiie domination <d men, just as though we were 
their household slaves All our energies are confined to the 
home, where we are ocmqiied m cutting out clothes, coidang 
and prepanng food, making tea and brnhng nee, sprinkhog 
and sweepmg, waiting on our husbands, and hatiHtwg ikem 
bann and towel In any important businees we am pce- 
vented from taking the least part Sioiild a fueet i^ve, 
we are obliged to make oiaeehres scarce and hide in o«r 
private iq^artnieiits We are not attowed to inqmre deeply 
f Pranied for aw la Mtag tqr Bjr MioA Msf or W FafesMllTetfo. 
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tato WDSg 8^li!|ect, aad should vmUirft to spMk mt «&y 
length in tepty to some azgumoit, we are told that onr imol 
u volatile and shallow My sisters, do 3 rcMi know where the 
laolt hes that has brought us to this pass ? It is all due to 
wtoaen’s lack of energy and ^int We ourselves drew badi 
m the first instance, and by-asd-by that came to be r^iarded 
as an immutable rule of conduct Sisters, let us to-day 
investigate the causes which have led to this want of ^int 
and eneigy among women May it not be because we insist 
on bmdiog up our girls feet at an early age, speakuq; of 
their * three-inch golden lihes * and their * activating 
bttle steps ' ? May it not be, I say, that this process of 
foot binding is what has sapped and destroyed all our energy 
and spint ? To-day my blood is up, and I want to stir your 
blood as wen, my sisters, and rouse you to a sense of your 
degradation All women ^ould, in the first place, refuse 
to adorn themselves with paiat and powder, or tnck them 
selves out in seductive guise, realizmg that every human 
being has his own natural countenance given to him by God 
Secondly, you must never bind your feet again, nor utter 
nonsensical verses like 

Ceateadna m beaaty vitli theu thxee-mdi feet sad slender bodies 
lUpil enoo^ to flit oyer the vaves 

Hr fenUe ewcyiiig of Uwir wiUow wefets tenuadmg one of the fl%ht 
of a nralkm 

* Do not wrong your intelligence by thus dissipating your 
precious ttreogth, but rather bewail the lot of those unhappy 
maidens who for thousands of yean have been shedding 
tears of Mood In bnnging forward this question of unboundi 
leet, my sisten, I want you to reafaae that the result of havu^ 
feet of the natural size will be to abolish tho evils attendant 
on mjur^ bones and muscles and an enfediled constitutum 
■surely a cause for uidaousded renoiciag 1 fed it my duty 
|o leae no time in rootmg out this vile custom amongst 
wunen Fm where, m aU the five great contments, wffl y«H 
find « flOMd® oountry (hat feUowfl tills Chinefle practice o{ 
fouMdadSAg 7 And yet we, who wwre bom and op 
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UL Oiw, look upoa it at tke most civiUzed country in tite 
world 1 If <mo day we succeed m wiping out this homble 
blot on our civilisatioa, our bodies will b^n to grow strcmger, 
and the steps we take m walking will become a pleasure 
instead of a pain Having thus regained their natural 
energy, the whole sex will progress without difficulty, and an 
endless store of happmess will be built up for thousands of 
generations of women 5 ret unborn But if you shrink horn 
this reform, and vnsh to retain the pretty sight of small feet 
beneath your petticoats, you will remam imprisoned to the 
end of the chapter m the seclusion of your inner apartments, 
quite devoid of any strength of character, and it will be im« 
possible to mamfest tiie native bnUiancy of the female sex 
I earnestly hope and trust that you, my sisters, will bnng 
about a thorough reform of all the ancient abuses, rouse 
yourselves to act with resolution, and refuse to submit to 
the domination of man, asserting your own independent 
authcmty, and so ordeni^ things that the status of women 
may me daily higher, while their dependence on others 
grows less and less Let there be thorough enhghtenment 
ou the subject of foot-bmdmg, and progress in the matter of 
equal rights for men and women will surely follow ' 

That matrimony as it is understood in China should have 
proved irksome to such an ardent and self reliant tempera- 
ment is no matter foe surprise Husband and wife agreed 
to an amicable s^aration some two or three years after the 
Boxer nsmg, and Ch'iu Chin, bavmg lost the whole of her 
ciqntal m speculation, through misplaced confidence in an 
unworthy pmon, seems to have conceived the idea of edu 
eating herself on modem imes in order to be better equi^ed 
for the struggle of bfe Accordingly, she raised some money 
by the sale of her hair ornaments and otiier jewellery and 
piq^axed to start for Tokyo, a centre to which Chinese 
studmts were then flocking m great numbers An incident 
which oonured before she left Peking throws some light on 
her c h a r acter as well as on her pditwal sympathies A 
mem b er of the fiefono. Party of i8pt, who had sorrendered 
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hunself to stand hu tnal for comphaty m the measures of 
that memorable year, was langut^ng in the prison of the 
Board of Pomshmeats, where, for want of funds to eiqpedite 
the hearing of hu case, it is probable that he might have 
remained indefinitely On hearing of his phght, Ch'in Qun 
sent a large portion of the sum which she had set aside for 
her own education to help him in his hour of nrad. Watii 
noble delicacy of feeling she enjomed on the messenger not 
to reveal the name of the donor, so that until the prisoner 
had been released, he was unaware to whom he was so deeply 
indebted 

Ch lu Qun sailed for Japan towards the end of April, 1904 
As one of her biographers puts it, she was ' quite alone and 
oppressed by a thousand anxieties ** It was the first time 
she had left Quna , both the country and the people to which 
she was joum^u^ were strange to her, and their language 
unmtelligible And it must be remembered that Chinese 
women at that date were only just begmning to throw off 
the age-long shackles of convention To most Qunese eyes 
her enterpnse must have appeared m the light of a grave 
imim^nety Truly, it was a great adventure on which 
this dauntless young woman of twenty-eight was embarking 
When she amved in Tokyo, sheer force of character soon 
brought her to the front We find her a member of the 
ddHiting club attached to the hostelry for Chinese students, 
training hoself as a speaker, and, a little later on, form^ 
ing a secret soaety with ten other ladies, having fmr its aim 
the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty She also became 
acquamted with an ardent young r ef ormer nsuned Tao 
Ch tog-diang fwho was a fterwa r ds to wnte the most detuled 
and rehabte account of her life) and several of his friends, 
who had already been engaged in sowing the seeds of revo- 
hstiOB throughout the province of Chekiang In the spnag 
of 1905 our heroine's slender pittance was almost exhausted, 
and It became an urgoit necessity for her to return to China 
in order to raise fredi funds for the of ber 

stucBes Before she left, she had an important convenatiWL 
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with Pao Ch'^ngchaiig, and be^ed for a letter of mtfo- 
duction to the leaders of the revolutionary party, so that 
she herself might join m the work After some hesitation 
on his part she obtained what wi^ed, and in July she 
had her first interview with Hsh Hsi hn, a man of fierce 
energy and fanatical temper, whose fortunes were thence* 
forward irretrievably linked with her own Having been 
formally enrolled m the ranks of the Kuang fit (Glorious 
Restoration) Society-*a l^nch of the Tung^m^ng Hui or 
Swmn Brotherhood, founded by Dr Sun Yat*sen — she made 
a tour of South-east Qiekiang, accompanied by her fnend 
Tao, and visited various revolutionary leaders 
September saw her back again in Tokyo, and there she 
seems to have met Sun Yat-sen himself A severe illness 
prostrated her for more than a month, but as soon as she 
was convalescent she entered the Jissen Jo Gakko, a Train- 
ing College for Women Her studies, however, were soon 
to be cut short by an unexpected occurrence The Manchu 
Government had got wmd of the revolutionary plots being 
hatched in the Japanese capital, and at their request a 
number of stringent police regulations were put in force 
against the Chinese students A storm of indignation im 
mediately arose, and Ch*iu Chin, ever ready to fight against 
oppression, was active in organizing mass meetings at which 
she herself was one of the pnncipal speakers She was also 
the moving spmt in the formation of a league the members 
of whidi pledged themselves to return to China unless the 
obnoxious regulations were rescinded After a time things 
quieted down, and the majonty of the students yielded to 
the force of arcumstances But Ch*ia Chm's mdomitable 
spmt refused to be coerced, she kept her word, and shook 
the dust of Japan off her feet for ever 
Two of her fnends, Mr Tao and another, met htt on her 
return to Shanghai, and saw her off on the final stage of her 
journey home Knowing her to be an accomplished scholar, 
th^ begged for some autograph composition as a memento, 
and Cb^in Chin re^nded by copying out before she left 
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Shai^hai, a small volume containing the product of her 
muse— that is to say, 1 50 short pieces of poetry of various 
kinds It IS to this fortunate incident that we probably owe 
the preservation of her poems for after her death the manu 
script was pnnted and pubh^ed I have h^ a copy of the 
second edition, prepared in 1910 which was sent to me by 
an anonymous donor in that year It bears the title, ' Thb 
laterary Remains of the Heroine Ch'iu , ' and prefixed to it 
is the biography by Tao Chfti^-chang already mentioned, 
with a postscnpt containing further details by Mr Kui^ 
A large proportion of these poems are inspired by flowers 
and other objects of Nature, and their delicate fragrance 
would hardly survive translation into English Others are 
addressed to various friends notably the lady Hsii Tz& hua, 
a poetess like herself, of whom we shall hear more presently 
Only a few are poUtical, or concerned with current events, as, 
for example, the stimng lines m which she celebrates the 
naval victory of Japan over Russia I must content myself 
with offonx^ you a single speamen, turned as literally as 
possible into prose It is the last in the book, written in 
irregular metre after the fa^ion of an ode, and it illustrates 
Ch‘iu Chins ardent aspirations tor the full emancipation of 
her sex 

On THB Stroggcb roR Woxsn s Rights 
We of the female eex are m love with liberty 
Let ns pledge our resolve to wia liberty ui a bumper of wma I 
By the dispensation of Nature men and women are endowed with 
equal rights 

How can we be content to abide in our inferior position ^ 

With all onr energy we must raise ooraelves up and wash away once for 
all. the shame and degradation of the past. 

If only men will acquiesce in our becoming their comrades 
They diall see our wbite bands toding m the great task of wmnmg back 
our beloved conntcy 
Full of disfaoaonr is the ancxent custom 

By which women are allotted to their respective mates like cattle 
Now fibe light ci daws u vuiUs aAenag in a new era of avihsabos, 

Man ■ dahn to stand alcae usurping the first {dace 
And to bold the other sex m slaviah subjection must be utterly abolished 
Wxsdom understanding ment^ cultare<-«li will come by dint of tnunn^ 
and pcuetiee 

0 my hemic cooatrywmnen thoulder your responsibilities 1 

1 am ooofident that yon sdU not flinch firmn the task that atraits you 
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These verses — from whidi it Oiust be confessed that most 
of the beauty and power have evaporated in my feeble 
translation — ^rang like a trumpet blast through the literary 
and political world of China at a time when the land was 
still groaning und^ the humiliation of a foreign yoke The 
veiled allusion to the commg revolution and the eagerness 
of Chinese women to take th^ share in that struggle, shows 
the direction in which Ch lu Chin’s thoughts were tendu^ 
In truth, she soon realized that the winning of pohtical 
liberty was the necessary prdimmary to sex emancipation 

In the meantime she had her own livii^ to make In 
February, 1906 she was recommended for the post of teacher 
to a girls’ school at Nanzin, m the extreme north of Che- 
kiai^ but was rejected in favour of another applicant, 
Madame Hsfi Tz& hua Ch lu Chin was much annoyed, but 
cunosity seems to have impelled her to call on her successful 
nval, no sooner had they met than each confessed hers^ 
vanquished, and their sole regret was that their meeting had 
been delaj'ed so long Madame Hsii insisted on keeping her 
new finend with her to share Uie work of the school and for 
the next six months they lived together in the closest inti 
macy But the fever of revolution was already in Ch^iu 
Oiin’a blood, and the drudge of a school was unsuited to 
her restless and ambitious temper She paid frequent visits 
to Shai^hai, helped in the foundation of a new Chinese 
College there, and spared herself no exertion in working for 
Its success She also opened a branch of the Xuang fu 
Secret Society at premises m North Szechuen Road, and 
gradually formed a large arde of acquamtance amoi^ the 
revolutionary leaders, who were not slow to recognize her 
transcendent abihties as well as the flame of disinterested 
patriotism which burned within her Hsti Hsi Im was now 
an expectant official at Anking, whore he had won the com 
plete confid^ce of the Manchu Governor fin ming From 
this coign of vantage he was able to act as a spy in the 
interests of the revolutionary party, and was m constant 
commumcation with Qi'iu Chm and another fdlow towns 
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man named Ql'to Po-p^ing The latter was a somewhat’ 
younger man, of reckless bravery^ who acted as a loyaK 
henchman to HsQ Hsi>lin, and appears to have been especially 
devoted to our herome In conjunction with him and a few 
others hired a house in Hongkew for the manufacture of 
bombs Doubtless owing to their mezpenence m the hand- 
ling of dynamite, an expl<»ion took place one day, which 
might have had the most senous consequences, as it was^ 
Ch hi was injured in the eye and Ch‘iu Chin in the arm, and 
both narrowly escaped being arrested by the police 
Checked in this direction, her activities soon found a new 
outlet With the help of hff fhend HsU Tzh hua, she 
started the Chung Kuo N6 Poo, or Chinese women s journal,, 
a small monthly magazine published at pt , North Szechuen 
Road Through the kindness of Mr ChAn Kuo-ch'dan of 
Shanghai, a copy of the second number of this mteresting: 
periodical has come mto my hands, and I think I cannot do< 
better than give you a brief conspectus of its contents 
First comes a portrait of the editor — Chm Chin hersdf-*- 
unfortunatdy a poor photograph, which, however, gives 
some idea of her personal appearance Then, after the table- 
of contents, comes a general statement of the aims and scope 
of the new pubhcation The first three articles are entitled 
* Notes on M<»nl Philosophy,** ' Female Education,* and 
A Happy New Year ** (China New Year, 1907, had fallen 
twdve days before the number went to press) After thm 
follows the second instalment of an article, ' Hints on 
Nursing,’* translated fiom the Enghsh by Ch lu Chm This* 
occupies ten pages, and deals with the temperature and 
ventilation of the sick-room, mvahd diet, bedsores, sleep,, 
and the use of the chnical thermometer We learn from one 
of her bto^phers that Ch’xa Chm was on ommvorous reader p. 
and here we have further proof of the wide range of 
mterests and her remarkable appetite for knowledge Inci- 
dentally, It appears that she had somehow acquired a very 
considcsiaUe knowledge of the Enghsh language Next we 
have Hie second chapter of a story called ** The Independent 
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Uaden/' by a lady writer This is followed by two coUeo 
tions of poetry — ** Jade Fragments ' end Desolate Moun- 
tains ” — ^including four poems by our heroine and there are 
also the verses quoted above, on Women’s Rights, set to 
music The last section is devoted to the cause of female 
education It includes an essay uig^ng the necessity of 
orgamsation and mutual co-operation amongst women, notes 
on Uie practical results that had already been achieved, and 
Items of news from various quarters On the whole, this 
journahstic venture must be pronounced of high ht^ary 
quahty It compares favourably with the average wmnan’s 
paper in this country, and the only fault that can be found 
with It is that It was somewhat too ambitious in its aim 
Very few Chmese women at that date can have been suffi- 
aently educated to appreaate the intellectual fare that was 
set before them, and there is reason to believe that most of 
the subscribers belonged to the o^er sex 
Qouds were now gathering apace on the pohtical honzon, 
and suddenly, m the wmter of 1906, the storm burst An 
armed uprising took place in Kiaugsi, and a meeting was 
humedly convened at Shaohsing m order to debate the ques- 
tion of sending military aid But it was already too late 
No other province showed any sign of moving, and the in 
surrection fizzled out after the vain sacrifice of many gallant 
hves Ch lu Chm had attended the conference and charged 
herself with the direction of afiairs in Chekiang She im- 
mediately embarked on the perilous enteipnse of tounng 
through the intmor of the province m ord« to oigamze a 
sympathetic revolt With the exertion of the northern 
part, Chdoang is almost wh<d]y mountainous, and there are 
even now no railways The exhausting nature of travd 
under such conditions can well be imagmed After a short 
stay at Kmhwa, Ch lu Chm returned to Shaohsing, and there 
she first heard the bad news from Kiangsi— the execution of 
many of htx personal friends, the arrest and imprisonment 
of othen All hope of co-operation was thus destroyed 
It was a staggering blow, but Cbm s ardour was only height- 
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^ed by misfortune It was now, so we are told amiH the 
wreck of her hopes, that she secretly determined to ream- 
mate the droopmg spirits of her party and to bring about a 
revolution single-handed Her opportunity soon came The 
Ta-t'ung Coll^ of Phyacal Culture at Shaohsir^ was in 
need of a head, and Ch lu Qun s prestige and abihty marked 
her out as the fittest incumbent Amazing as it may seem 
to those who knew what China was only twenty years ago, 
this young woman was publicly appomted Principal and the 
Prefect himself, accompanied by the two distnct magis 
trates, came in person to the College in order to present her 
with a complimentary address This Prefect, Kuei fu by 
name, who was a Manchu evidently had no mkling of the 
prop^anda which was being earned on under his very nose, 
nor could he have suspected that the seemii^ly innocent 
institution which he was visiting had already become the 
centre and focus of a dangerous agitation 

Little more than four months of life now remained to 
Ch lu Chin, but they were filled with feverish activity In 
this short time she reoi^nized the Kuang-fu Society from 
top to bottom, making fo^uent journeys between Shaoh- 
sing, Hangchow, and Shanghai, and turning her attention 
especially to the army and to the student population m those 
centres 

Mr Ch Ch u ping has preserved for us an interesting 
account of her last two meetings with Madame HsO, which 
may be given m his own words * On March 17, 1907 the 
two fnends made an excursion up the Phoenix HiU at Hang 
chow, where they mourned t(^tber m the Old Pavilion of 
the Southern Sung, shedding tears as they gazed down upon 
the Western Lake Chin then proceeded to make a secret 
survey of the roads and paths leading m and out of the city, 
and drew a map of the country for mibtary use, in order that 
she might be pr^ared for eventualities Madame Hsfi, 
seemg that Chin was much concerned because the moment 
for action had not yet amved,t ralbed her jocularly on the 
subject, and Chin listened in silence Then they went 
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together to visit Yo Fei’s tomb * which they gazed upon 
with rev^^ce, pacmg up and down until it grew dark, and 
still unable to tear themselves away 

Madame Hsti chaffed her fhend agam, sayii^ ‘ 1 suppose 
you would like to be buned m tius spot when you die ? Chin 
replied with a sigh * To have the pnvilege of beu^ buned 
here would be too much happiness ' ' If you die, said 
Madame Hsti, I will see to your funeral But it might 
happen that 1 should die fust Will you m that case be able 
to have me buned here To which Chin laughingly rephed 
If 1 find that it can be done cheaply I will So they bade 
each other farewell and separated About three months 
later after the revolutionan^ at Shaohsii^ had had their 
posts allotted to them, Chin went to Shanghai in order to 
make the final arrangements with HsU Hsi lin and the other 
leaders, and took Shihmen {where Hsu Tzti hua lived) on 
her way In the middle of the night she knocked at the door 
of her fnend s house, and on being admitted, she announced 
that the nsing was about to take place, but that she was m 
difficulties owing to the exhaustion of her funds Madame 
Hsu immediately turned out her jewel case and gave 
the contents whereat Chin was very grateful, and taking two 
kingfisher bracelets off her arms, she handed them to HsQ 
Tzu hua saying ' As one never knows what may happen, 
1 should like you to have these as a monento of b^one 
days And agam, when about to resume her journey, she 
said to her fnend Of course 1 can trust you to keep the 
promise that you gave me at Yo Fei's grave?' Madame 
HsU rephed sadly * If it should ever come to that, my 
dearest, you may rest assured that 1 will find a way to meet 
your wishes Thus, with gloomy forebodings, they parted ' 

Meanwhile, a second tour through Chekiang had satisfied 

* Yo Ftoi (a d xioj 1141) was a btilUaat General wiio distmguished 
himself under the Soatbem Sung Dynasty by his successes ^(amst the 
Chin Tartan then masters ol^ whole of North Chino. Having incaiied 
the enmity of the trutoroos Munster Ch in Kaei who had sold himself 
to the Tartars he was arrested and thrown mto pnsosi where shortly 
afterwards be was offieially reported to have died 
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Ox lu Qua that KuUiwa and several aeighbouni^ towns were 
npe for an upheaval, and the maiw diffieidty now was to 
restrain the eagerness of the revolutumanes, so that the 
outbreaks m different parts of the province might be as far 
as possible simultaneous It was planned, however, that 
the mam body of insurgents at Shaohsmg should wait until 
the Manchu troops in Hangchow had sallied f<»th agamst 
Kmhwa and Giuchow, in order to make a surprise attack 
on Hangchow when denuded of its defenders It was also 
arranged that a party of soldiers and students should co- 
operate with them from within the city In case of failure, 
the army was to march back, effect a junction with the 
Kmhwa contingent, and eventually strike a blow at the 
important city of Ankiog on the Yangtse The date of the 
nsii^ was fixed for July 19, but, as usual in such cases 
where there is so much gunpowder lying about, the e^losion 
was premature It was hastened by the action of one of 
the leaders, who in the middle of June began hastily con 
centratmg his troc^s between Tungyang and Chenghsien, 
and was foolish enough to unfurl the revolutionary standard 
This preapitated the cnsis On July i , the insurrection broke 
out at Wuyi not far from Kmhwa, where further outbreaks 
occurred two days later Ch lu Qiin immediately despatched 
Ox £n Po-p mg to Anking to appnse HsU Hsi Im of the state 
of affairs He, fearing the consequences of delay, seized 
his opportunity and slew nung, the Governor, on July 6 
It is hard to see how this crime can be justified, even as 
a stroke of pohcy Its immediate effect was the arrest and 
exeoition of Hsfi Hsi-Un and Ch 6n Po p mg, both of whose 
hves might have proved most useful at this juncture It 
ahenated a number of moderate men, who, though detesting 
Mandiu rule, were unable to reconcile themselves to methods 
of assassination Worst of all, it succeeded m thoroughly 
aianmng the Government and opening its eyes to the exis 
tenoe of a fimnidable and widespread conspiracy A strict 
search was at once instituted for all members of revolutionary 
dhibs, and the Ta-f ung College fell under suspiaon It 
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a{>pear8 that secret islonnation, u^cnimnatang Chiu Chin 
-was given to the Prefect of Shaohsing, Kuei fu, by a member 
<tf the local gentry, Hu Tao-nan, who had previously had a 
passage of arms with our heroine m which he had come off 
second best Madame Hsfl speaks of “ the unguarded way 
m which she would make cutting remarks * as having led 
to her death Anyhow, the alhont was never foigiven, and 
her accuser chose this dastardly method of off old 

scores Kuei fu lost no time in taking action He crossed 
over to Hangchow by night and made a personal report on 
the situation to the Governor, Chang Ts^ng yaug, after 
which he returned to Shaohsing 

It was only on July 9 that Chiu Chin herself heard of the 
abortive attempt at Anking, and it is recorded that she sat 
down in her room and wept For the first time her iron 
nerve seemed to be shaken There can be httle doubt that 
she was pnvy to HsU Hsi Im s intentions , but whether or 
no she condoned political assassination in general as a means 
for securing national liberty she must have reali2ed that m 
this instance it was a tr^ic blunder, hkely to prove fatal to 
the cause which she had at heart Her native resolution, 
iiowever, soon reasserted itself A council of war was held 
by the students m Shaohsing on the loth, at whidi it was 
proposed to rise at once kill the Prefect, and get possession 
■of the town This desperate scheme would have rendn'ed 
impossible the attack on Hangchow, already fixed for the 
xpth, and Qiin preferred to take the nsk of waitii^, m order 
to carry out her onginal plan On the 12th at daybreak, 
:some students amved with a secret missive from Hangchow, 
in which It was stated that the Manchu troops were already 
in motion, and that some counter stroke must be decided 
on at once Another mass meeting of the students was 
convened in the Ta t ung College building, but m the end no 
^decision was arrived at, and a large number of them aban 
Zoning the cause, went back to their homes The next day, 
early m the afternoon a body of scouts returned with the 
f ^ort that a Manchu regiment was marching on Shaohsing 
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Qun sent them out again to reconnoitre, and they brought 
back the news that the enemy had crossed over to the east 
bank of the nver This time she saw that the news was oidy 
too true, and shortly afterwards the soldiers had entered the 
city The students held a last hurried meeting, and all 
uiged Cbm to make her e»^pe, but she made no reply 
When the Manchus amved m ^nt of the College they did 
not dare to force an entiy immediately Thore were still 
some dozen or more students remaining on the premises 
Of these, a few got out by the back door and escaped by 
swimmii^ across the canal while the others rushed out of 
the front door and faced the enemy with weapons m their 
hands The Maochu soldiers were taken by surpnse, and a 
number of them were killed or wounded by the students, two 
of whom w'ere also slam Chm remained siting m an inner 
apartment and was taken prisoner, together with six others, 
whose names have been recorded 65 T ao Ch £i^>chang 
The next day, when brought before the district magistrate, 
she steadfastly refused to utter a word for fear of imphcattag 
her associates but only traced a single line of poetry ' Ch w 
yUdtut fh%gckoH shajS*** { Autumn ram and autumn wmd 
fill the heart with melancholy sore * ) * Sentence was pro*- 
nounced, and on the morning of July 15, at daybreak, she 
was executed near the Pavihou at Shaohsing It is said that 
a rosy cloud was floating overhead at the time and a chiHy 
north wind blowup The executioners as well as the on» 
lookers were all shuddenng with emotion, but Ch lu Chin 
herself went tranquilly to her doom, and even when her 
head lay severed from the trunk the expression of her face 
still remained unaltered 

The news of Ch lu Chin’s martyrdom was received with an 
outburst of gnef, mingled with horror, not only by her 
fnends, but by all who bebeved in the cause for which her 
life had been sacrificed Public opinion was stirred to its 
depths, and thousands of elegies bewaihng her fate were 

* TUb coeteiai a on her nusame Q> >0 wbicb as 1 have said 
meant autumn 
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ciKuiated m dS parts q 4 Qiin* Poliaps the most beautifu! 
and pathetic of these \raa composed by Madame Hsit Tati- 
hUBf after she had recovered from the illness caused by 
the shock of her fhend s death I regret that I have not 
time to give it in fuU« and must dontent myself with quoting 
a few extracts 

Alas Htflaa'Cli mg I* All too great was tiiy love of ^oiy and now 
calamity has overtaken thee 

Many Indeed were ttioee who admired and loved tbee bat many too 
ragasded thee witii jealonsy and spate 
The calnmnies of alsndutmB tongues have brought tiiee to thy lament- 
able doom 

It IB the nature of the enli^tened to be foil fA ardent seal of the stupid 
and obstinate to be full of slander 
In wbat family will a girl agam bnng herself to seek educatum ? 
la what household will a wife agun be willing to become a leader of men ? 
• «*«•*««« 

Alas Hsttan di mg ! Twas only last year m the second montii of spring 
that I first came to know thee 

With thy pointed sallies m conversation tiiy bvely wit which always 
found its way home 

Thy and sense of duty thy lofty indomitable spirit 

Thy melancholy songs thy sword play thy conviviality thy skill m com 
pontion 

Once m tunung out thy travelling trunks lespdedacopyof tbywntmgs — 
Works full of seal for humamty noble aenttments ardent entimslasm and 
deep-seated emotianF~ 

And lo > 1 was overcome with an inarticulata yearning of 8}rmpatby over 
tby talents and aspiiataoos which proclaimed Idiee a beitsae among 
women 


Alas Hsfian-ch mg 1 Tis but a little while smce I parted freon thee and 
the sound of thy voice is with me still thy smiling face » still in my 
minds eye 

Never diall 1 see thee more i How can I restrain my gnef ? 

Who will gather up thy jade lifa bones ? Who wlU prepare thy fragrant 
tomb ’ 

Who will call back &y wan^nng Bjant ? Who will demand justice for 
thy gnevous wrong ? 

Man 8 life on earth may only be one great dream 

Bst if it be an evil dream like this the pam that wrings my toeast is but 
increased 

Alas Hsfian-ch mg I the wheel comes round full drcle brii^img with it 
success and failure fulness and decay 

To escape death there is no other i^y ttian never to have been born 

Truly thou hast passed away before me but neither am I immortal 
Sooner or later I must rejom thee 
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If ny tean fast like non it is only that thmkiiig of tiie days gone by 

Mm bond of our common studies the intunacy of our friendship 
Makes my heart swell with emotion Row can I ever forget those 

thiiig e } 

Clever as thou wert m life alter death tiiou surely hast an ahgel s m 

telhgence 

O Bpuit of Ch lu Chm * come back to me and ease my acbuig heart 
None of Chin s relatives had the courage to come forward 
and claim her body, which accordingly lay exposed m the 
Pavihon until a charitable institution provided a coffin and 
buned her on the adjacent hill But her devoted fhend 
mindful of her promise in spite of the danger determined 
that she should have a moj% worthy resting place One 
night in January, 1908 she made a secret journ^ to the 
spot, had the coffin disintored, and brought it back with her 
to the Western Lake near Hangchow where she and another 
great fnend of the dead woman s Wu Chih ying had bought 
a piece of land aloi^side Hie tomb of the Sung Dynasty 
hero, Yo Fei Here she ws^ buned m state, and shortly 
afterwards a soaety was formed with the express object of 
carrying on her Ufe-work But in the autumn the Manchu 
authonties caused the tomb to be levelled to the ground, and 
ordered Chin's brother to remove the coffin to Shaohsing 
In 1909 her husband died, whereupon her son, then a boy of 
about fourteen came all the way from Hunan and trans* 
ported his mothers remains back to that province Two 
years later came the dawn of the new era, which she had 
stnven for so passionately but had not lived to see, heralded 
by the guns at Wuchang It was felt that a national 
memonal was the only fitting tnbute to one who had worked 
and suffered so heroically for the nation's cause, and so in 
the summer of 191 2 she was finally laid to rest by the Western 
Lake, the funeral being attwded by a large concourse of 
people On the site of the old grave, near the Hsi hng 
Bridge, a pavihon was erected, bearing the name F0ng Yd 
Tifig (Wind and Ram Pavilion), which may be seen by 
anyone who has occasion to visit that lovely spot The 
commemorative inscnption on her tomb was composed by 
Hsti Tzfi hua and wntten in calligraphic style for the engraver 
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by Wu Chih yii^ A facsimile has been pubhshed in book 
form, and from this, sent to me with several other docu 
ments by Mr Ch 6n Kuo-ch iian, 1 have drawn many details 
of her career Her character is th^e summed up in a few 
sentences which will form an appropriate close to this brief 
biographical sketch ' In tracing the acts of her life, if we 
fin d that her lack of conventionahty in small matters, her 
independent attitude and impatience of authority her 
dehght in wine and her fondne^ for sword play cannot be 
made to square exactly with rigid canons of conduct yet 
on the other hand her inmost nature was upright and con' 
scientious m the extreme Although she loved to be 
independent it is certain that she never from first to last, 
overstepped the bounds of monditv and virtue This 
inscnption is engraved on her tomb as a memorial for after 
generations, to let them know that the spilhng of patriotic 
blood on hollow pretexts did not cease with the Southmi 
Sung period Then, reflecting on her noble example as they 
pace to and fro with upraised doivncast head, they will be 
moved to shed hot tears, and find it hard to tear themselves 
away, thus may her tomb stand imperishable even as the 
tomb of the pnncely Yo Fei 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

In h«r opening remarks the Csaxeman (Mrs Akcbibalo Little) 
said that the paper was of particular interest at the present mommit 
when women were winning their spurs so to speak m this country 
She hoped that the audience would regard Dr Giles s heroine as an 
example of the extraordinary courage and ability of Chinese girls 
which had astounded her again and again. Once at a gathenng 
of the ^shionable worid at Soochow she saw a poorly-dressed girl 
get up and move the audience as none of the other speakers had 
moi ed tt and enforce her views upon them with the greatest ease 
Some of the audience might also remember that great gathenng at 
Shanghai when speech after speech was made after the first revolu 
tion. Nothing went really home to the hearts of those present 
until a young girl came forward Afterwards some missionary 
spoke to her and asked her what she was going to do next what 
were her ideas for the future^for they bad grave anxieties for her 
— and she answered quietly I don t know except that 1 feel 1 
must go to Japan to complete my education.’* Mrs Little presumed 
that the great bulk of the audience had been to China and felt that 
affection for the Chinese which no other nation seemed to evoke m 
hke measure Even the Italians who stood next m her regard had 
not inspired in her the same degree of love and respect as the 
Chmese and that although she had more than once ^en stoned 
and hustled by a Chinese mob Therefore she rejoiced to see that 
the great Chmese people had jomed the ranks of those who were 
fighting for the right against the united powers of evtl and had 
broken off relations with Germany 
At the request of the Chairman to initiate the discussion, Dr 
Timothy Richahd said he thought the best person to speak on the 
subject befotn them was the Oiairsian herself for she had had a 
great deal to do with the formation of the Anti Footbmding 
Society and it would be noticed that it was mdicated at the begin 
mng of the mterestmg paper which they had heard that Cb lu Chin 
wished ultimately to ^ee the women from the cruel bondage m 
which their feet had been held for thousands of years. 
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Mr Y H Yao said that dtmng the events which led to the death 
of Ch^iit Onn he was spending his s&miner vacation at his home in 
t^hynhamg One of the heroine s purposes* he pointed ou^ was to 
establish military schools and colleges to supply the revolutiomst 
army It was unfortunate that the outbreak was premature and 
that Ch lu Chin was unprepared, so that she became a victim hersdl 
If she had lived dunng the Revolution of xpxx she might have 
earned much glory- m the history of the movement 

Mr L.y Cbsn who had met Chiu Chin was also prevailed upon 
to say a few words He came from Kiangsu he said, and he met 
Madame Ch lu once at the house of Madame Hsu Hsi lin He was 
only a little boy at the time so he imuld not remember much about 
the herome except that she was a very handsome woman Most 
people thought that as she was a revolntionary she could not be 
very affectionate bat in reality she was extremely tender hearted 
and veiy fond of children He Kmembered how kindly she talked 
to him and his little brother at the time 

Mr G Willoughby Meade said that what he had to say was in 
the nature of a question Could it be said that m China, as m other 
Eastern countnes the subjection of women was almost a modem 
development ^ It was stated that other Oriental peoples placed 
restraints upon their women as a measure of precaution against 
outside elements of a rough character Perhaps the character of 
Chiu Chin had vanous parallels in the old history of China before 
the days of the segregated ladies whose small feet brought so much 
misery Another pomt that struck him was how much this herome 
was handicaf^ied by the utter lack of railway commumcation Let 
them hope that that disability would not stand in the way of future 
development, and that China would reach that position which she 
certainly ought to have amongst the civilized nations of the world 
(Applause ) 

Mrs Little 8ai<( in reply to the last speaker that the custom of 
footbindtng was generally thought to be about a thousand years 
old that being so it was clear that Chinese women had not enjoyed 
much liberty for a veiy long period. But whether the custom 
originally started as a measure of precaution she did not know 
she had never heard anyone m China give that explanation. As 
the bmdmg of women s feet prevented their getting about it neces- 
sarily affected their intellectual capacity therefore the narrowmg 
of womens intelligence m China was not a recent growth, but at 
least a thousand years old 

The Crairhah then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr (^les, 
which was earned by accUmation. 

Sir Walter Hillxer renarked that the Chairman had invited 
them to give some eaqieneoces of their friendships with Chinese 
kdies He was one of the old stagers in China, but he had never 
had the opportunity of meeting with any Chinese ladies for as 
0» in Chin said they always went into the back room on the amval 
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of visitors Being an official he had also never had the oppor 
tuttity of heanng anyone talk about revolutions but Mrs Little 
on the other hand had mixed with these revolutionary people. She 
was asking if any of them could say anything about other celebrated 
women in China Well there was a book that they all knew — 
Lieh Nu Chuan biographies of distinguished ladies m China — 
and when that book came to be brought up to date he felt sure that 
It would mclude an account of tl^ work of Mrs Little, who had 
done so much towards removing the evil of footbinding The 
speaker proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs Little for presidmg and 
this was earned amid applause 
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RESOURCES OF JAPAN IN THEIR RELATION TO 
BRITISH COMMERCE AFTER THE WAR 

By K Yamasaki 

Until quite recent times Japan has not been very well known 
to people at large m the countries of the West She was 
descnbed by such expressions as the Land of Ch^y Blossom 
or the Land of Madame Butterfly 

Some years ago a Japanese travelling m Europe was asked 
whether he was a Chinese The Japanese politely replied 
No I am a Japanese * The response he received was 
Then you are a Chmese after all aren t you ? 

The beautiful scenery of Japan — ^her snow-clad mountains 
and silver streams her vast rice fields and evergreen pine 
woods — are constantly alluded to by foreign tounsts but her 
mdustry and commerce have been only studied by those 
specially mterested 

The Anglo Japanese Alliance under the terms of which 
Japan has been iightmg m the Far East in the course of the 
present gigantic struggle was concluded m the year 190a 
and ever smce she has figured conspicuously m the eyes of 
English statesmen However I am afraid that Enghsh 
merchants and manufacturers have not studied industrial and 
commercial development in Japan so much as could be desired 
In feudal times, industnal and commercial pursuits were not 
considered so honourable as the nuhtary profession in Japan 
When busmess men met military men m the street they had 
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to give way to Ae latter If they offended sddiery by ttiew 
unpolite bdiavxNir, they would do so at the risk ci their hves 
Such was thesoaal position which theconunercial dass ^joyed 
m rdatum to the mditary class It was only after the tune of 
the Reformation brought about by a bdd stroke of the late 
iDusttious Empenv Meijt, that die distmctxm between the 
various social classes was totally abobshed Nowadays, highly 
educated young men of good family rather take up a com> 
mercial career than enter upon Government work Commercial 
and techmcai schods exist all over the country, and there is a 
tendency for business men to take the lead m the nation & 
progress 

Japan it may be recalted was opened up to mtemationai 
intercourse m the latter part of the nineteenth century It 
was an American Commodore who first visited Japan and 
mduced the Japanese Govemm^t, then under the Tokugawa 
family, to open her ports to foreign trade WheiLdie American 
fleet appeared ofE the haibour of Uraga, the port authorities 
reported on the mysterious visit of ' huge black ships manned 
by a red'-haned crew, and the whole nation which was m 
happy and peaceful shimber was ruddy awakened to reality 
The first English Envoy sent to Japan was Sir Harry Parkes, 
who was responsible for the conc^xm of the first Cmnmercial 
Treaty between England and Japan Smce the Metp Refor- 
mation m 1868 Japanese industrial resources have rapidly 
devdoped Englishmen have contnbuted greatly to tho 
progress of Japan and we are grateful for the kmd assistance 
which this country has given to us The railway between 
T(^ and Yokohama for a length of eighteen miles was con- 
structed m 1873, this being the first railway built m Japan 
I was tdd by my grandmother that when die had hex first nde 
m a tram she felt as if dm had micountered a thunderstorm, 
and earthquake all at once, and she never ventured agam to> 
travd by tram At the present tone there are more than 
7,000 miles of railway m Japan The Japanese mercantile 
marme has been very much mcreased m recent years In 
1915, the total gross tonnage of her cosunercial fleet was 
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over Xf6oOfOoo tons It is very gratifying to note that mth 
the development of Japanese mdustnal resources and the 
improved focdities of commmucatKin, J^ian^s trade with Great 
Bntaui, France, Russia and other finmidly countries has shown 
a great mcrease However the present war has considerably 
disturbed mtemational commerce While the Allies are putting 
forth their utmost exertions to bring this war to a victorious 
issue, It is mcumbent upon us to study iht economic resources 
of each alhed country m their relation to mtemational trade 
after the war 

Japan is cme of the most densely populated countries m the 
world The total area of her temtory is about 359 000 square 
miles mcluding Formosa Koma, and Saghalien and her 
popidatuMi was about seventy-seven milhcms m 1916, the 
average population to the square mile m Japan proper bmng 
about 350 It may be asserted that her large population is 
an important asset of Japan s mdustry Bemg a mountamous 
country only twenty per cent of the total area of Japan proper 
IS under cultivation , yet those engaged m agriculture con- 
statute sixty per cent of the total population How important 
a rdle the peasantry is still playing m Japanese econonuc and 
social hfe is demonstrated by the step taken by the Govern- 
ment the year before last when the pnce of nee one of the 
{vmcipal agncultural products of Japan, feU on account of die 
good harvest The Government bought the greater part of 
the stock of nee on the market in order to raise its price This 
measure though it may appear rather curious to you, had m 
view the lessenmg of possible sufienng on the part of the 
agncultural class owing to the fall in the pnce of nee Besides 
nee, which is the pnnapal diet of the Japanese people the 
chief agncultural products are raw silk and tea, most of which 
18 exported to Amenca Raw silk and tea are chiefly produced 
by die labour ctf women of agncultural families I am mdined 
to dunk that they take a very meagre mterest m the suffrage 
question 

As to Japan s mineral resources Japan is the second largest 
copper-producif^ country m the worid The total production 
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of copper in 1914 was valued at about four tniBion poun& 
sterling and its export in the same year neariy three million 
pounds sterling Japan is supplying this country and her other 
^lies with a large amount of copper, which is indispensable for 
the manufacture of munitions Coal is also abundant m Japan 
We now supply India and Australia with a certam amount of 
coal Anyone who has visited Japan may remember that at 
a port at which European and Amencan Imers call in order 
to fill their bunkers workmg people stand close together in a 
line on the gangway of a ship passmg along baskets of coal 
With mechanical precision and rapidity Their faces are all 
grimed with coal-dust but <me is surprised to observe some 
•women participating m this hard work with as much ease as 
men The production of gold was fairly large until recent 
tunes Before the country was opened up for international 
mtercourse gold had been abundant as compared with sQver 
and the proportion of gold to silver m value was something 
like ten to one, while the mtemational ratio then prevailing 
between the two metals was sixteen to one When Japan was 
thrown open to international trade, a great amount of gold 
flowed out of the country on account of the difference m the 
ratio entailing a great loss to the nation 

Now we come to the mdustnal resources of Japan It is 
significant that Japan is rapidly changing from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing nation Although domestic mdustry 
IS still m vogue m various branches of manufacture m Japan 
many modem lactones have recently been built and extended 
Silk and cotton manufacture is the principal mdustry of Japan 
As regards cotton manufacture the statistics show that the 
average number of spindles working daily m Japanese cotton 
mills m 1914 was about a 400,000 and some factories are 
admirably equipped for iocdung after the welfare and comfort 
of then employees Woollen manufacture was not earned on 
before on any considerable scale but the war has given an 
unpetus to this industry, and Japanese woollen factories are 
executing orders from the Russian Government As to the 
production of iron and steel there is a Government iron-works 
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and besides there are others m private hands As japan lacks 
nch ircfn mines, she imports iron ore chieily from China Ship- 
building IS very flourishing in Japan at present The totsd 
tonnage now under construction is estimated at 300 000 tons 
After thus givmg a short survey of the agricultural and 
industrial resources of Japan, let me speak bnefly on the 
subject of her financtal condition In 1915 the total revenue 
of the Japanese Government amounted to about £62 300 000, 
and its total expenditure was about £61 700 000 After the 
Manchurian campaign m 1905 1906 Japan s external loans 
reached the high total of £152 000 000 but this debt was 
reduced to £142 000 000 in 1916 I am happy to say that 
quite recently Japan lent about £13 000 000 to Russia to 
enable her to cover the payment for war matenals ordered in 
Japan The Japanese Government also bought Bntish 
Treasury Bills to the amount of £10 000 000 m Amenca 
to help amehorate the Anglo American exchange and m 
December last year a Britt^ loan for ten million pounds was 
raised in Japan most successfully 
Kow 1 come to the subject oi trade between the United 
Kingdom and Japan This country used to export to Japan 
far more than it imported from Japan In 1913 the total 
exports to Japan amounted to nearly £15 000 000 while 
imports from Japan were only about £4 000 000 The 
pnncipal exports to Japan were ships iron and steel 
machinery, sulphate of ammonia woollen worsted and cotton 
manufactures and the chief imports from Japan were s 3 k 
manufactures straw and hemp braids which are the matenals 
for ladies hats chemical products buttons and studs Thus 
you will see that Japan has been 3 very good customer of 
English manufacturers Since the beginning of the war the 
exports of this country to Japan have greatly decreased owing 
to the Enghsh factories having devoted themselves to the 
production of war matenals and a great number of articles 
for export being on the prohibition list On the other hand 
the imjmrts to this country from Japan have increased con 
aiderably^ partly because since the beginnmg of the war, 
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Japan has been supplying to this country cotam materials 
used in the manufacture munitions, foodstufEs, and crtber 
necessaries, and partly because this country has been unport- 
ing from Japan goo^ which Germany used to send here 
before the war The exports from the Umted Kingdom to 
Japan m 1915 were valued at about £5,000,000, while the 
unports to this country from Japan m the same year were about 
£9,000 000 the balance of trade between Uie two countries 
being thus reversed 

The prmcipal commodities eicported from this country to 
Japan m 1915 were iron and steel, machinery and cottim 
manufactures and the chief articles imported to this country 
from Japan m 1915 were silk manufactures copper, vegetable 
oil, straw and hemp braids dried peas and nee 

It may safely be asserted that the trade between the United 
Kingdom and Japan during the last two years has been m an 
abnoixnal state How long this war will last no one can possibly 
teO, but when the world agam enters upon a peaceful mustence, 
int^national trade rdations will be flung into the melting pot 
As to Anglo Japanese trade, to a certain extent it will return 
to pre-war conditions but after the war new and powerful 
elements wili be at work After the conclusion of peace, 
Japan s demand for highly fimshed articles such as machines, 
electneal apparatus iron and steel manufactures, cotton and 
woollens of high grade and chemical products will certauily 
receive a stimulus Gennan merchants used to be the im- 
scrupulous competitors of English m^chants m the Japanese 
market before the war I trust that m future no Japanese 
will buy German goods, and Engbsh manufacturers will find 
Japan a very attractive market for their finished products 
In the same way, I hope that a greater amount of Japanese 
goods dian before will be supplied to the En|^h market 
hitherto flooded with Gennan and Austrian goods It 
IS highly advisable that you should further devdop various 
key mdustnes witiun the British Empire if not withm 
the United Kingdom With this objeet m view, you 
might peihaps adopt scHne form of Protection How* 
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«Ter, it IS also highly advisaUe to entourage trade between 
the ABies for then mutual benefit after the war As 
regards trade relations between Japan and the British Empire, 
It is gratifying to note signs of an mcmase of trade between 
Japan on the one h^nd and India and Australia on the other 
We must see to it that aft^ the war German trade shall never 
revive m Japan nor in the United Kmgdom, nor in the British 
Dommions and Colonies so that commeraal relations between 
Japan and the British Empire may become closer unless undue 
obstructions are placed on the road China is one of the 
greatest commercial markets m the world Japan has been 
accused of encroachmg upon Bntish trade mteiests in China 
But, m my behef, the accusation is absolutely devoid of founda- 
tion Lancashire will contmue to supply Chma with cotton 
goods of high grade only a comparabvdy small quantity of 
cotton of coarse grade being shipped from Japan to China 
and above all I hope that friendly feding will contmue to 
prevail between Enghsh and Japanese merchants m China, m 
order that they may advance hand m hand united m the task 
of developing the vast resources of Chma most of which are 
remam dormant 

The cordial sentunents and common mterests consecrated 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance are still more firmly 
strengthened by the ]omt task which Great Bntam and Japan 
are carrying out in penalizing the enemy of human {n'ogress 
and human welfare, and it is our earnest desire that the trade 
between the two countries may receive a fresh stimulus after 
the war, in order to enable England and Japan to contnbute 
yet further to mtemational good fdlowship and civilization 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE 
By E H Parker 

The portraits of the three individuals chiefly concerned in 
the recent transformation scene at Peking were given in 
the January number of this Review and perhaps more 
portraits would illustrate the present irresponsible gossip 
were it not that times are hard money tight and interest in 
non>war subjects flaccid Meanwhile, one respected figure^ 
head has gone under and as often happens in political 
scnmmages this victim is an innocent scapegoat being 
none other than the artless but impeccably honest President 
Li Yuan hung who however is probably only too glad to be 
at last well out of cette galire Submarines and revolutions 
all along the line both by land and by sea have made 
letter and newspaper connections with China so delayed 
and so precarious that it is difficult for a mere European in 
these parts to piece happenings together m intelligible 
form even supposing there were any intelligibility at all 
to be got out of the harlequin and clown rough and*tumble 
which for the moment seems to have only had the flgura 
tive effect of knocking the two policemen s heads off with 
the usual old time pantomimic string of sausages (possibly. 
It IS hinted df the German persuasion), and the flattening 
up of the said policemen against what may be called the 
Dutch-Japanese scenery Certainly the foreign Press in 
China can tell us little more than we can see or guess at 
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for ourselves — namely, that wooden swords and sausages 
are flying round on a serto comic stage. Meanwhile 
the Chinese Leninites and Bolshevikis are ainng their 
mischievous views ad ItbUum in the native Press, probably 
primed with German gold but luckily the three real 
things that matter — the people trade, and British guided 
revenue — are going on much as usual and China is once 
more proving what has over and over again been asseve 
rated in these successive articles — that her 3 oooyear old 
stability is practically independent of both central and local 
government We may hope therefore that wise counsels 
will gradually supervene, and China find her feet again and 
that she may not commit suicide by dividing herself off into 
two hostile factions north and south Even if the writer 
‘ knew a thing or two, you know (which he does not) it 
would be highly improper for him to disclose it he there 
fore takes refuge in competent native assertions as conveyed 
in a private letter from a highly trained Chinese gentleman 
of high character who is watching the fun on the spot with 
detached eye Put into English, his words are as follow 
The crazy Chinese ship seems to get into more troubled 
waters than ever the rabid Republicans could only talk 
talk talk in Parliament and thus they disgusted the military 
powers, who however, do not know how to get even that 
far Though there are some honest souls among them 
they are as a body not statesmanlike The Vice-President 
[F^ng Kwoh chang] is as a^ute and knowing as ever, 
but unless assured of support he will not accept the 
responsibility of the ktk ftng [ highest peak modern 
political jargon for supreme office ] The pigtailed 
Commander m Chief [Chang Httn] is now [middle of June] 
flushed with his success m having dictated the dissolution 
of Parliament he is strong and makes no pretence about 
anything [since then he has bolted for safety to the Dutch 
Legation], in which particular he resembles Yuan Shi k ai 
but of course he does not possess the finer qualities of 
Yuan, for, after all, Chang Ta sbuai [meaning * Marshal 
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Chang Httn ^ has not passed thna^ die null of a long, 
serious ofBdal career under a properiy constituted Govern 
ment Since 191 1 indeed» he has never been under any 
Government at all he is uuerty spoiled. The leaders of 
the Kvtok-mn^Pang [written with the same characters as 
die Japanese KokttmifulS^ which however is quite a 
different association] are docking to Canton, and are pre* 
panng for another fourth or fifth revolution to swe^ away 
the tuh-kuns [military governors]. This time Li Lieh kttn 
whose face you will observe, has a curiously Japanese ex- 
pression desires to emulate the late Tsai Ngoh [whose 
\ On Nan revolt caused Yuan s overthrow] or at least to 
get a iuk /kunahtp for himself it is a puzzle to me how 
men like him can get any following at all 

In the spring of 1905 Chang Hiin was sent with 
a division of the so-called Hwai army trained troops to 
Kalgan as it was then not quite clear how the Russo 
Japanese aftair was going to be settled Ever since 1902 
he had been titular Brigadier General of the wild Lolo 
r^on known as Kienchang (in 1284 Marco Polos 
** Kaindu or Kten^ was renamed Kien ch'ang and 
was govmed by Kublais nephew Essentimur), and in 
1908 he was appointed titular General of Yttn Nan 
province. Everyone remembers his gallant defence at 
Nanking in the Manchu interest after the Revolution of 
1911 his masterly shortening of the line” seizure of 
StI chou, and fy suts fy reste attitude ever since upon the 
Tientsin Puk*ou railway his chase after the rebel White 
Wolf his reconquest and looting of Nanking his tern 
porary iuk iil^Mship of the Kiang Su province , his fanciful 
Generalissimoship of the River Yangtsze hts nominal 
of An Hwei province — all these episodes had 
failed to rootle him out of his safe gHe at 5 u-chou until, on 
June 1 the bewildered President (probably setting this trap 
quite guilelessly at someone s suggestion) issued a decree 
ending with tbe following words ' Things have gone so 
contrary to my wishes and intentions that I am over- 
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^ 4 t«lnied irtth vexation of spint. Chang Hna, of 

An Hwei, is a patriotic and loyal man, who has done 
distinguished semee to the State I earnestly hope that 
he will with the utmost speed hasten to Peking and discuss 
the political situation with me 1 am sure he will find 
a way out, and to prospect of it I am on the tiptoe of 
expectation ” So far from a way out poor Chang put his 
own head into the noose and sad to say these two honest 
swdatds between them found their noblest prospect {as 
Dr Johnson referring to needy Scotsmen said of the high^ 
road to England) in the high road to the Japanese and the 
Dutch L^ations respectively Kulturt whether Chinese or 
German, or both had betrayed them and failed them — 
according to newspaper reports of course 

As to Li Lieh'kun, he was one of the self-appointed 
itUuks (now called iuh~kun) of the Revolution in self 
arrogated possession of Kiang Si his native provmee 
When Yttan Shi-k*ai was at last firmly seated as President 
in July, ipts, he confirmed m their posts those tutuks 
he could not get at m any way Li Lieh-kun was one of 
them He was, however removed on June 9 1913, m 
consequence of the Yangtsze rebellion, in which he had 
been seriously and discreditaldy involved. In 1916 he was 
once more deeply involved in the triangular duel for 
possession of Canton, and on July 6 of that year was 
ordered to Peking Honest Li Yiianhungs mam, if 
not only, idea of ' policy seems to have been to reward 
the sinner that repenteth on the same scale as the faithful 
who n sinned against accordingly, on January x last Li 
Lieh kttn was decorated with the order of the * ExceUeot 
Crop, and as a further reward for his di^runtled 
behaviour and repeated rebellions, was, on the ipth of that 
month, dubbed Hwan-w^t tswtg hunt or ** Marshal of 
Ever Conquering and Subduing Prestige * As to F£ng 
Kwoh-chang, bis record is given in the January article of 
this Review above referred to, his action m the recent 
opium *' buying-out question reoeody brought him into the 
VOL. XII L 
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limelight of somewhat unfavourable criticism If anything 
more < 3 S a stardmg nature occurs in China before the proofs 
of this paper are corrected a few remarks will be added 
at the end 

The action of Siam in joining up of her own free will 
with the Entente is perhaps much more important than our 
home Press seems to perceive In March, 1888 the writer 
had the pleasure for two three days of travelling with 
one of the Siamese Ministers named Bhaskara Wongsee, 
and after spending a month in Tonquin Cochin China, 
etc. subsequently made his way vut Pulo Condor and 
Kompot to Bangkok where through the good offices of 
the Minister just named <^>portunity was gained to visit 
the lions of the place including (if the hibernicism may be 
allowed) the white elephants and H E Devawongsee, the 
Foreign Minister The first German Minister Kemper 
mann arrived at the same time. In 1892 further oppor 
tuntties were provided for visiting a number of the western 
states of Siam In those days the Scottish Oriental 
Company had a practical monopoly of the Hongkong- 
Bangkok trade, whilst the Blue Funnel line and vanous 
powerful British Chinese steamships worked the business 
between Singapore and Bangkok, and also between 
Sing^mre Penang, Rangoon, Sumatra and the Siamese 
peninsular States, all of which places were duly studied 
in detail The Germans were just beginning to establish 
themselves strongly in Deh (Sumatra) in 1888 which 
place was, of course, also visited, in 1902 they had 
a hold on Sumatra tobacco Shortly after the Boxer War 
of 1900-1901 the North German Lloyd bought up the 
Scottish Oriental Company, and as Butterheld and Swire 
perhaps somewhat foolishly, held their agency in Bangkok 
the Germans soon succeeded m conciliating the old chent^e 
and gaming a general trade predominance or control 
between Bangkok, Singapore, North Borneo Hongkong 
Swatow and Hoihow The Japanese tried to ** chip in 
with a line of steamers for a year or two, but were either 
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bought out or run out It need hardly be said that the 
ht^Hum ct^i of Germany should after its recent display 
of the basest trade treachery be remorselessly hunted out 
from all these regions her mam object havmg been of 
course to annoy both British and French India by dnving 
a political and economical wedge in between them sowing 
mischief and ill-will in Macao Japan and Manila, and 
ultimately wresting the Dutch and Portuguese islands from 
their present inoffensive owners who as matters stand, 
undoubtedly owe a century of peaceful possession to the 
disinterested naval command of the Far Eastern seas 
exercised by Great Britain and now by Japan which last 
country it must be remembered, had once fairly extensive 
relations with Siam Germany has always enjoyed abso- 
lute * freedom of the seas at the hands of Great Britain 
not to mention perfect equality of settlers rights for all 
which she has shown a reptiles spite in place of gratitude. 
The present King of Siam is a highly educated gentleman 
—a Varsity man*— who speaks English perfectly, and no 
doubt now sees clearly what a mistake was made when 
German predominance at the cost of Danish military 
influence crept in at Bangkok during the last years of hts 
fathers reign It is about fifteen years ago since he visited 
Liverpool on his way home and the wnter had the honour 
of being present at a Chamber of Commerce dinner given 
to him by the late Sir Alfred Jones on which occasion no 
doubt His Majesty heard one or two suggestions likely to 
be of fuUire advantage to bis country 

a « • * * 

PS — ^With reference to the remark on p. 158 events 
kavz since taken place, but it would not be proper for me 
to make any observations upon matters still under ofiEiaal 
negotiation* 
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CHAPTER VI 

On the retirement of Genex^ R M Macdonald from the 
Vice^Chairmanahip of Council at the end of the 1 889 Session 
Sir Richard Meade, k i c i e , was unanimously elected 
Vice-Chairman and on November 25, at The Westminster 
Town Hall Sir Richard Temple Bart o c s t , C4 e , M p 
the President dehvered an address on India m the House 
ofX^ommons ’ 

He said that it was a Ubel on the House to assert that 
Its members had ne^ected the mterests of India, and he 
declared that dunng the past session the Indian Empire had 
received more attention than all our Colonies put together 

The three great classes of Indian Revenue~the salt, the 
excise and the opium taxes — had all been brought under 
notice and he pointed out to those who regarded with 
anxiety any increase of the salt tax that this was perhaps 
the only Imperial tax paid by the Indian peasant Some 
of the best debates in the House had related to railway 
policy in India 

He concluded with what be regarded as the most important 
subject of all — the National Congress and the Council at 
)l%itdiaU — and he said he thought there was a general 
disposition amoi^t the Members of the House to grant 
what might be called ** Representative Institutions to 
India to some extent 
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A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, April 33, 
1690, in the Westminster Town Hall under the presideiu^ of 
Sir George Birdwood, when a paper was read by Mr C 
Purdon Qarke, c x e , entitled ** Is the Preservation of the 
Industrial Arts of India Possible ?” 

Mr Clarke took the view that Hmdu art will be preserved 
only Bp long as the Hmdu religion endures He considered 
that we owed the bulk of the Indian art'^wares to the Mcghul 
invaders, and that the great period of Indian art began with 
the Emperor Akbar in the uxteenth century 
The Chairman contended that Hindu art industries ijirere 
really essentially indigenous, and he quoted from the Code 
of Manu and other authorities in support of this view 
Dr G W Leitner who joined in the debate, said 
* 1 think there is little doubt of the possibility of pre> 
servii^ the Indian industnal arts while they have such 
advocates as Mr Purdon Clarke and Sir George Birdwood 
both with the British and the Indian pubhc The latter 
suffers from the drawback of a conquered nation of losing 
the power of judging, and of imitating the conqueror it is, 
therefore, by the conqueror himself appreaating and follow* 
mg the art of the conquered, as m the case of Rome with 
reference to Greece, that the preservation of that art becomes 
possible There is, I think, every reason for taking a hopeful 
view of this subject when we take note of the growing mflu 
ence of Onental culture in European countnes for instance, 
there 15 the remarkable progress of Buddhism in France, 
and the influence which anoent Eastern ideas have now 
upon philosophy and even science In the industnal arts 
It IS also from India or from the East in general that we are 
lazgely drawing for inspiration Ex Qnente lux, ex Oca 
dente lex ’ What Eastern inspiration has of beauty must 
hve for ever, for it has the elements of eternal bfe We are 
gradually b^mnmg to see that Civilization is not neces* 
sanly Culture , that, after all the telegraph is only useful if 
you have something to say, that a railway is necessary if the 
business really requires despatch but telegraphs railways, 
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etc t are mere ag*enaes, all these mechanical conquests or 
facilities of our civilization are only worth havii^ as mds 
to the far greater conquests of culture Among the remnants 
of ancient culture in India are the trade^guilds, to which 
reference has been made These guilds have really a religion 
of their own Take for instance the carpenters God, as 
architect, arises out of a particular combination of Siva 
and \ishnu then follows a m)rthology and literature with 
customs and songs for that particular caste The same 
ideals exist in every caste and, if faithfully perpetuated, 
would indeed make the lowest a man of hght and leading 
in his own occupation, above which no man can nse except 
in the sense of being perfect in his own calling Even 
the Indian sweeper is from his point of view a Pnnce 
(' M&hter as he is called), and his prototype is Mahter in 
the Indian Olympus I will give you two instances which 
came under my notice at Bbownuggur first of the influence 
of English teaching and secondly of the absence of suCh 
teaching In one case a senator who had done good work 
in his own native indigenous way was sent to Bombay and 
received in our excellent Art School When he came back 
he told me in the greatest agony that all his goddesses now 
bad English faces \ The othm* instance is that of a carp^ter 
who was a member of a caste comprising about 130 odd 
famihes who had preserved a mythology of their own 
One evemng I asked him What is the practical use of this 
mythology 7 Can you tell me, for instance, where is the 
true north? I admit, in passing, that my question was 
mOTe European than wise The carpenter, however, pro 
ceeded to find the true north by his own methods He 
took a lump of mud and laid it square on a table, then he 
placed upon it up to the c^tre three thin shps of wood, 
and lit them, and — judging by the shadow which they threw 
— showed the true north That was his caste method It 
reimnds one of the injunction in the Zendavesta to bmd 
up a three twigged Bari^ma against the way of the sun ' 
Now it senns to me that m the sculptcur’s case th^e was a 
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distSsctly pomcious influ^Ke of our art tramiag while in 
the other case of the unadulterated native carpent^ there 
was something to learn and adnure It is the same with 
all the castes down to the humblest occupations They 
have sometimes an anaent dialect runm;^ concurrently 
with the techmcal dialect of their trade English feehng 
in this country is on the r^ht side because we wish the 
perpetuation of India with all its goodness, we should not 
meet in this room as we do if we wished to destroy Indian 
culture, we should try to make the people hewers of wood 
and drawers of water by givmg them a smattering of Enghsh 
just sufficient to put them mto a state of ferment (which 
they would call * reform ), and thereby rum their national 
mtahty because a nation that copies another nation is 
physiologically doomed to destruction in the third or fourth 
generation 1 will now conclude with the hope that we may 
find with regard to India what we have found with regard to 
Greece — that 

lodu capU feulB ?ictoran cepit et artes 
Intulit agreiti Lauo 

On February 14, 1890, the following address was presented 
by the Assoaation to Lord Hams the Governor Designate 
of Bombay 

My Lord, 

* It 18 gratifying to the Council of this Association, 
of which your Lordship is a Vice-President to express thor 
smc^e pleasure at your Lordships appomtment to the 
high office of Governor of Bombay They are aware of the 
very great interest — a great hereditary interest, it may be 
said — which your Lordship takes m that vast Empire of 
the Realm m which you are about to hold so important a 
post, and they wish you God-speed m your new care^, 
assuring your Lordship of their sympathy in the arduous 
duties which you will be called upon to chschaf^e, and beg^i^ 
you to accept their most cordial congratulatioiis 

" As your Lordship ^ aware, this Association was estab 
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iMbcd M)l^ £oar the ferthenmoe of the intefeets «€ 
and for the advancement of the welfare of her pee^ 

Vouj Bfeitutfiahsts are anwdhiiig to encroach <n) your 
yaluable time by entensg into any detailed obaervations pr 
ur^ng their own ^ewa with respect to any of the varied 
and important subjects connected with the Presidency of 
Bombay, such as the judiaous encouragement of means by 
which the available water-supply of Western India will be 
turned to the utmost aooount fco' irrigating the and chstncta 
of the Deccan, Kattiawar, Odch and Sonde 
“ The imtnovement of the economic condition of the 
peasantry of Western India 

‘ The introduction or revival of suitable mechanical arts 
so that the masses of the people may be less d^endent on 
agriculture, and the continuation of the efforts already made 
on behalf of pnmaxy and secondary education and mdustnal 
trainuq^ 

* The cautious development of railways and canals 
The development of the pnnople of decentralization of 
provincial finance 

The partiapation of the people in the administration 
and management of their own local affairs, and the further 
extension of the pnnaples of znumcipal government 

The removal of race antagonism by the promotion of 
fnendly social mtercourse between Europeans and natives 
of India 

The organization of the Native Army so as to offer 
suitable openings for advancement to native ofiicers 
' The improvement of the numerous Native States m 
Western India 

The amehoration of the condition of tfie poorer members 
of the Eunqieen and Eurasian commumties, and the removal 
of the disadvantages under which they labour in procuring 
emplpyiisent 

“ AU ^ which the Council feel assured will receive your 
Lordship s dffpest conaderation 

' The Ccwnci) that the people of Bombay, under the 
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gutdaiuee of your wistlom «ikd judgment, reGognmng the 
beneficent effects of salutary influence judiciously ezepeised, 
may be strengthened and confirmed m their attachment to 
the Paramount Power, whilst enlightened men of rank and 
position may be encouraged to take a Intimate interest m 
the transaction of public affairs 

In concluston, the ^sociation venture to express an 
earnest wish that tn the execution of the weighty task you 
have now undertaken your labours may be crowned with 
complete success ’ 

In a paper on Some Results of the Permanent Settle^ 
ment,' read under the presidency of the most Hon The 
Marquis of Ripon, k c , Mr Herbert I Reynolds, CjS i , 
argued that a consideration of the results of the Settlement 
as a whole led to the conclusion that it was a wise and states* 
manlike measure, that pohtically it had been a tower of 
strength to the Empire, that from a social and economical 
pomt of view it had stimulated the prospenty and fostered 
the inteliigence of the Ft'ovmce of Bengal, and that even 
from a stnctly financial standpoint the surrender of an 
increased land tax has been m some measure compuisated 
by a steady development of other branches of the public 
revenue 

He therefore urged that the pnnciple of the Permanent 
Settlement should be extended 

Lord Ripon, the Chairman, said he was not prepared to 
recommend the extension of the Permanent Settlement, 
because he thought the Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 
many ways went too far He thought that, after ap assess 
ment had been made, there should be assurance that no 
increase will be made except upon certain distmct, clear, 
and acknowledged grounds — such as the bringing under 
cultivation of new land, or the mtroductioa of railways, ot 
anything that is brought into the distnct by the action of 
the Government (or on their behalf), or a large change in 
the value of money 
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The “ Prog;i%sa in« 4 e by the Pttii5ab ^xnee tS49 w«s. 
descnbed m an elaborate sketch read before the AsaociattOn, 
nnder the presidency of the Rt Hon Hie Lcmi Reay by 
Blr (afterwards Sir) Charles L Tupper In the course of this 
paper he (Mr Tupper) happened to denounce the litigious 
ness of the people of the Punjab But Mr T H Thornton, 
c s I (a Member of the Council of the East India Associa* 
tion), pointed out that the fallacy of this statement about 
the growth of htigiousness had been exposed by the Cluef 
of the Punjab Court Mr Bouinois The error arose from 
viewing matters too much from an official standpoint, the 
fact being that, judged by standards of European countries, 
and England in particular the people of the Punjab were 
siz^ularly moderate in their resort to Courts of Law 

Whenever Government is by law there will be lawyers ! 
Fat many years they were kept out of the Courts in the 
Punjab but they flounshed outside the Courts, till at last 
even that Patriarch of Patnarchs Sir Donald McLeod was 
forced to yield, and removed the prohibition, observing that 
* If you must have scoundrels about the Courts it is better 
to have them %nsuie under control rather than outside not 
under control 

At the annual meeting held m May, 1891, the President 
Sir Richard Temple, laid it down as a desirable pohcy that 
the Association should always continue carefully non 
partisaD,^hile affording an arena iat the expression of all 
aorts of views and opimons from all sorts and conditions 
of people He said ** It had fully znamtained its usefulness 
by careful dissoaation from all party and had discussed all 
pubhc questions regardm^ India in the broadest and most 
comprehensive spint * 

He earnestly trusted that the Assoaation would retain 
that character and that Indians would see that if they 
wished to be heard in the Counals of the British nation they 
would most eBIcaaously advance that object by joimng in 
the Association's work 

OnDecemb^ i 4 > 1891, under the presidency of Sir Richard 
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lifeade, ^ HLeitiitfr dehTrered Sn address on the * Raotis, 
Religion, and Pohtics of the Punur Regions He descnbed 
the country, from^is own observation, as consistii^ of a 
aenes of plateau valleys beyond the Hindu Kush, placed so 
high as to entitle them to the name of the ^ Roof of the 
World ’ The people, inhabiting several into^ting pnnci 
pahties, constituted tribes of about twelve hundred persons 
each, chiefly shepherds, wandenng from place to place on 
the fertile pastures In religion, customs and laws they 
were nearer to us than from the gei^aphical distance might 
be supposed In the north^n part they were unde»* the 
influence of Russia and in other districts under that of 
Afghanistan and China British policy should be to lead 
them to regard us as powerful though distant friends rather 
than to fight against their matchlocks and bows and arrows 
in order to make roads through their country, which would 
serve to faahtate the advance of Russia The absence of 
roads through the Pamirs constituted one of our mightiest 
defences of India The Nagyns were a pious people devoted 
to agriculture, whom we were shooting down with Gatbngs 
He thought it was^a great shame Gilgit, Dr Leitner stated, 
15 a plain, or plateau, surrounded by some of the highest 
hills of the Himalayas, and the language of the people is 
particularly refined He denied emphatically that they had 
encroached on British rights and he doubted the necessity 
of taking their forts He entreated the Enghsh not to 
destroy the vestiges of some of the earliest avilizations of 
the wcH’ld On concluding, he showed several specimens of 
native work 

A meeting was held on Wednesday, June i 1892, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, under the presidency of Sir Roper 
i«thbndge, k c 1 s , for the purpose of considenng a paper 
on ‘ The Opium Question, ’ read by Suigeon-Generai Sir 
William Moore, k c i e , honorary physiciah to the Queen 
Sir William argued that while opium-smoking was less 
injurious than opxuiQ-eating, still, the latter was not such 
a destructive habit as has been portrayed that the effects 
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9 f <^imi tajcfin in any manner were altogetber on ^ neivmm 
system, and, however great, passed off, that no orgaiUje 
disease was traceable to the use of opium, whetket used in 
moderate quantities or in excess, that opium was almost a 
necessity of hfe to seme people, and that there was no more 
immorality in smoking opium than in dnnkmg wme or m 
smoking tobacco It had been asserted that the habitual 
use of opium terminated hfe m about five years, but he waa 
acquainted with natives of India who had used opium from 
boyhood, and whd^ at forty, fifty, or even the grand chiaac* 
tenc of sixty-three, were hale and hearty as any of their 
fellows Against the common platform assertions Athat 

Indian opium was rapidly destroymg the Chinese nation, 
he pointed to the fact that m almost all walks of hfe the 
Chinaman could compete with and beat the European, 
surpassing him in mdustiy, sobriety, and carefulness of hving 
He insisted that opium was not the injunous agent it had 
been asserted to be , that there were reasons connected with 
climate, disease, food products of the country, manner of 
hfe, habits and customs, why Easterns used opium , that 
the benefiaal result from the use of opium far (xmnterpoised 
Its injurious effects 

The Rt Hon Lord Hobhouse, x c s i , cj^ , presided on 
March 3 1893, at the Westminster Town Hall, when Mr 
Justice (now Sir John) Jaidioe read a paper on Trial by 
Jury in England and India Mr Jardme held that the 
consid^tions, which on the whole w»{^ in favour of tnal 
by jury, are quite appreciated by the Indian authosities 
and that it was probable that the system would be extended 
as strong juices and more careful charges became more 
common 

On Thursday afternoon, March 38, 1893, James B 
Pennington, formerly of the Madras Ovil Service, under the 
presidency of Mr Justice Pinhey, dealt with Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji s ' Theory of the Poverty of India * 

Bfr Pennington began by urging that the difificult business 
of governing India should not be made more difficult by 
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unneeeasarjr and ddxmvt ressomog Upon the eccmonuc 
conditiOfis of the native population 

India he admittedi was a very poor country, but it was 
not poor by reason, of the so-called British tribute, for which 
It gained amply compensating advantages As regarded 
taxation, Sir William Hunter had pointed out that the 
poll tax of the Emperor Akbar, if now levied from each non 
Mussulman male adult would 3neld an amount exceeding 
the whole taxation of British India and there were forty 
such taxes under the Mc^hal rulers, besides the land tax 
The contention that the enormous taxation of the Moghals 
was less injurious to India than the much Ughter burdens 
of the present day, because It was all spent m the country, 
could not be sustamed when it was recalled that the revenues 
of the Delhi Emperors were squandered in maintaimng 
hordes of half-disaplined troops The plain matter of fact 
was that the condition of the cultivating classes was im 
proving under British domination as far as Govomment 
could improve it and the reform most needed was m the 
habits and customs of the peoples While fully admitting 
the disadvantages of a foreign and absentee Govermnent, 
Mr Pennington concluded that there was no alternative in 
India between foreign government and no government at all 



ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Jubilee Year of the Eaat India Association 
was held at Cazttw Hall Westminster London S W on Tuesdaj 
June 19 1917 the Rt Hon Lord Laznington gcmc gcie pie 
siding The following ainoogst others were present Sir Mancherjee M 
Bhownaggree k c i e Sir Charles Armstniig Sir Herbert Holmwood 
Sir William Ovens Clark Mr C £ Buckland c i E , Mr T H S 
Biddulph c I E Mr N C Sen Mr Owen Dunn Mr J B Penmng 
ton Mr PhilUpowsky Mr Emanuel i c s Mr and Mrs James 
McDonald Mr Fatvardhan Mr W Coldstream Mr J Mclver iso, 
Mr K Ismail Mr R G Udani Mr and Mrs H G ^^est Mr V F 
Vicajee and Dr J Pollen c 1 e Hod Secretary 
The Chadocan Ladies and gentlemen as you are no doubt all aware 
this year is the Jidiilee of the Aasociation bM the effect of this tune of 
terrible struggle and strife will be possibly that this Jubilee year of the 
AssoaatioD will not be Twarkgrf by sudi pleasing features as it otherwise 
would but I am happy to say that now m spite of the War there are a 
greater number of members than there have been since xpoo Allowing 
for the resignations and deaths we are still thirty six to the good m our 
tnmnber^ip during the past twelve months Of those new memben 
elected thirty five were Indians and the rest Eun^ieans so that you will 
see that there is a slight increase of Indians who have become members of 
the Association over the Europeans We shall all rejmce at ffiat par 
ticular feature as also at the umrease of our membership on the wb(de 
Now no doubt you will ask How has it been possible for this to have 
been achieved ? Of course there is only one answer and that is Fcdlen 
1 know we all realise that WiUxHit his cootmued activities and seal, 
and true and honest labour X do not suppose for a moment that we should 
have been able to be m the proud position of having increased our 
bership He has not only done that but be has also throughout the year 
presentea a very considerable number of papers which have been read 
before the AssociatioQ and papers of very considerable mterest I very 
mudi regret that owing to my duties elsewhere I have not been able to 
preside at one of them but 1 have seen the papers, and 1 have noticed 
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bow 4hey dealt with various subjects oemoected with India m a very 
Aomtigh and masterly Tnamw Vow go much bemg due to Dr Pollen 
and judging by my own feelings I think that what gives me more pleasure 
than anything else was that which I lead in the paper that Hu Majesty 
had been pleased to confer upon him the Kauar x Hind medal (Hear 
hear ) I am quite sure that you all enter into my f^ing, and share it 
equally wiA myself and the^ore I trust that th^ has been also great 
pleasure accruing to Dr Pollen as die recipient of that distinction 1 
dare say he dislikes me speaking m his praise m his presence but I am 
confident that there could not be a more worthy bestowal of bmour than 
that You may call the work that he carries on unobtninve and out of 
the regular line of those who usually receive thu medal who are naturally 
those working m India itself and who therefore are more likely to attract 
the eye of the authonties to be recommended for their labours But I 
thmk anyone who knows the wtwkmg of thu Association — and 1 believe 
thu IS perfectly true — knows that he has done a great deal of good in 
bringing together Indians and Europeans and £^tmg them to imder 
stand one another better and to inoease the liberality of ideas evm 
anumg those of our Indian fnends who may not quite see eye to eye widi 
the lines on which thu Assoaation cooducts itself I am confident diere 
IS not one of them who would not say that m Dr Pollen we have a 
gentleman whose one aim and object u to further ^at very laudable result 
and no one could achieve more than he has done hmuelf by hu smgleaiesB 
of purpose and uzuelfii^ work (Hear bear ) You will all approve of 
his action as having helped to improve the relations between ouTselves and 
our Indian friends 

Now perhaps I may also offer a word of praise to Mr Pennington 
(Hear hear) who is such a very excellent coadjutor to Dr Pc^en m bis 
really very onerous labours I do not suppose many people realise what 
It means the carrying on of the irork t^ a modem Assoaation of thu 
kind — the constant attendance and bemg always practically on the spot 
to try and help someone who wants mfonnatioo and advice to have 
someone always thme means a very great sacrifice of ttnie a ed th e r e fore 
it u very pleasmg to find that in Mr Pennington Dr Pc^len has had a 
very excellent supporter 

We are also very grateful to all those who have read papers before thu 
Assoaation not ody the gentlanes Ixit also the two lady lectuiers— one 
Lady Kathenne Stuart whose paper I have read with great interest and 
which I thought had several novel features about it on the subject of 

To-mcHTOw m India , und the second one being Miss M Adiworth 
who read a paper on The Education of Women m India ” We are 
very grateful to those ladies as also to die g^tlemen who have been 
good enough to be at the pams of preparmg and readmg then papers 
before this Association 

I diould also refer to the fact that the Counal of the Association offered 
their congratulations to those who came to jom m the Conference over 
here as representmg India on the Impenal War Council Sir James 
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lf«ctaa , Coloael H H Mafatti^ of Bdaur, 

cctiL i».c ottdSirSttyotjAdnPrMttuflinb^Kt. Tb 0 f tumt 
over here fbrVMy rtbponuUe work nuSeed, for tin tint tine ankkig lada 
representotm « tin la^nrul CooBcti It is tin tint am of Whit my 
possibly be e very big developmeat and me wincfa no ooe can posititiy 
fbiecast how it will take shape It was a great departore, and ooe whieh 
this AMociatim heartily apptovea of 1 think therefore, we were quite 
nght la addressing to them such a wekooie as we did 
Now the next feature u witii reference to those we have lost Fust 
of all we have lost Sir l^ley Probyn who has been fm a very long time 
n member of our Council and he has been a true friend of the Associatim 
and we feel that a great gap has been made in our ranks by his death 
We tiiall still continue to be assonated with his memory as ^ his wilL I 
understand he has left a gift of jfioo to this Association 
Then there is another gentleman whom we have lost m the person of 
Mi B Lai Gupta, who has had a very distinguished career and there 
have been others too who have been more or less connected witii the work 
of the Association 1 cannot help remembering that it is usual for the 
chair on this occasion to be occupied by Lord Reay As we all know be 
met with an untimely accident some tune ago and he has been a sufferer by 
the loss of that very highly cultivated lady Lady Reay Then agam this 
country has lost the Duchess of Connaught whose memory was so much 
endeared to many of tbe people oi India 1 often used to hear her name 
mentioned in Boe^y in terms of great affection and regard Then tbe 
Council has been good eiuiugh in the Rqiort to mention my mother who 
often used to come here from time to tune and be present with aie at 
these lectures 

Well ladies and gentlemen I think that really coven the ground of 
what you will all find in tbe more voluminous pages dealing with the 
Jubilee Report of this Association end it only remams for you to pass 
that Report The Accounts are presented to you m the Rqiort and 1 
see we have an excess of income over expenditure of j£^o 
The Secbetsay If we had got our income tax refunded m time we 
should have had ^£40 over, after covering all expenses we have no debts 
or liabilities of any kind 

The Ckauican I tbmk that is a very satisfactory wcwkmg indeed con 
sidermg tbe great activity of this Associatimi 
Theawyou will see that we have published m book form certain papers 
connected with India which it is hoped tbe public will buy so as to defcay 
to some extent the cost of them 

1 have now pleasure in moving tbe adoption of the Report and Accounts 
of this Jubilee Year of tiie East ladia Association 

Sir Ckakus AucsncmG 1 have much pleasure m secondii^ that 
Tbe Craiucan Is it your pleasure that the adr^hon of tbe Repmt 
and Accounts be passed? Those m favour please signify m tiie 11411*1 
way (Gamed unanimously ) 

Dr Pou^ I hope your Lordship will allow me to express my deep 
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taaat gf poMml gmftiide wad dUlgtt^da to foa for jour veij^tiiK! 
nsta^ ^OBt He and ^ litUe I luve beea able to do for the AMOottuo. 
Ifour LonUbp verjr Jnitly Mid thtt B<r Fen&Ingtcn bu bMo with ae 
THbucly engf day, a/i fra have worked together doaely from dw fint 
Howefac, we am bodi getting well adraDoed m yearn now^ and we hope 
rtf »h«. AMOcUtuo Will aooQ come to OUT rescue 
and help tu with the work of the Aiaociatioci m the future Your Lord 
•hip has very kindly refeired to the honour the Kmg has conferred upon 
me m judging me worthy of the i Huid medal and I see fnend 

and Biodier Medalman (if X may so call him) sitting here to-day — 
Mr Coldstream— and I think X may say we ate both equally proud of 
having earned— or bemg held to have earned — what we have alwcuys 
regarded as the O M of the East Hie recogmtion is for work dome out 
side ofiSaal duty and be and 1 both feel highly hcnouied by His Majesty 
in that be has been graciously pleased to confer upon us dus distinction 

In conclusion I am glad your Lordship has been able to preside over us 
to day and we all fully concur with you m your sympathy with Lord Eeay 
in the accident which has befallen him and m the sad bereavement he has 
suffered by the death of Lady Reay X have had a very kmd letter from 
his Lordship saymg how sorry be is not to have been able to be with us 
to day I understand he is quite prepared to stay on with us as President 
if we re elect him to that offitt , and I think our next duty is to move the 
election of our President 

SirM Bhowmaggres My Ixurd and Gentlemen I would like to associate 
myself m the expressions congratulation that have fallen fnxn your 
lordship m regard to the honour that has been conferred upon our excellent 
Secretary by His Majesty I entirely concur m the sentiments expressed 
by you as to the affable maimer m which he bnngs together the Bntisb and 
Indiau members of the Associatioo It is no doubt due m a great measure 
if not entirely to the activities of our Secretary It is due to his genial 
mfluence amongst my countrymen that so many of them are cn the rolls 
of its membersbp 

The honour conferred upon him by the King we know is a high 
distinction as be says it is perhaps the O M the Indian roll of 
honours but let us hope the AutlvMities have not finished with him for 
the sake of the Association if it will induce him to stay on with us until 
a higher bcxiour is conferred upon him which m my opimon at all events 
and 1 dare say in that of many others here be amply deserves and which 
we trust may cone to him before long 

With regard to the proposition I have to move 1 do not thmk I need say 
many words Lord Reay s enunent position and the affectionate remem 
brance m which he is held m India and the devoted and zealous way m 
which he has presided over the fortunes of this Association for many years 
past entitle him to be re elected as President of this Association for a 
further term (Hear bear) and we trust it will be many years htfoie it 
becomes nbcessaiy to replace him Your Lordship has expressed m feelmg 
terms the sympathy which has gone out from all of us to bun on 
VOL XII 
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of the niffenog he has undet^one as the result of his recent accidexU and 
the great deprivatioii of his life m the loss of Lady Reay Hefenaice 
'b B f n Already made to diat sad event m the Repent and I am sure 
Lord Reay has appreciated it as a genuine expiessum of the esteem in 
which he is held by all members of the Association (Hear, hear ) 

1 have great pleasure m moving that Lord Reay be reflected President 
for die foitbccnamg year 

Mr Owen Dunn I have great pleasure in seooodmg that (Carried 
unanimously ) 

Mr CoLDSTSEAM propQsed the re-election of the retinng members The 
list givm was 

Sir Rnshaa Gobtnda Gupta k c s x 

Sir William Ovens Qark 

W Coldstream Esq 

Sii Prank C Cates x c i x , c s i 

Sir Darnel M Hamiltco 

Sir James Wilson, x c s i 

He said I understand that these gentlemen are willing if re-elected to 
conemue m serve and it is also open to any member of the Asaooation 
to propose any candidate far eiectioa meantime 1 move that these gentle 
men be re-elected — euept with regard to one and it is not for me to say 
m that respect > I am quite sure we shall be all delighted tf they will 
accept office which 1 believe they have signified their readiness to do I 
therefore pit^mse these gratlemen retiring by rotation be re-elected to 
the office of Members of the Council 
Mr McDonald I have very great pleasure m secondmg that 
The Chaisxan It is propo^ and seconded that these gentlemen be 
re-elected Those m favour ? (Carried unanimously ) 

The Secbetaby I should like to propose the name of Sit Abbas Ah 
Baig as a new Member of Council and also the name (tf Mr John 
Nicholsn, who is a leading merchant m the City of London and was 
recently the Master of the Famters and Stamers Company and who 
takes a very deep mterest in India. He is a thoroughly nice m every 
way and has bera a member of our body for some time 
Mr Sen 1 have pleasure in seccnding that 

The Chaibican It has been pn^iosed and seconded that xh^ two 
gentlemen be elected as members of the Council Those in favour? 
(Camed unammously ) 

The Hon Secbktabt Then there is cme pomt about the election of 
a Vice President We have vacanaes and it has occurred to me s o m e 
member might like to prc^xise that Lord Cannudiael should be elected a 
Vice President I have every reason to believe that he would not be 
reluctant to accept that poeitica 
Mr Pennington I shall be glad to propose that 
The SzcBETABT Sir Roper Lethbridge IS a Member of our Council and 
1 have great pleasure m proposing hun also as Vice President 
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Mr SxN r have pleasure m aecoodmg those two 
The CluisiCAN It 15 proposed and seconded that Lwd Canmdiad and 
Sir Rr^er Lethbridge be elected as Vice Presidents of this Associatum 
llHMe m favow please signify in the usual manner (Carried unanimously ) 
The Chaisuan Then I thmk that concludes the business of the 

meeting 

The Secketart Eaoept that we ought to offer a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman 

Mr Owen Dunn I have pleasure m secosidmg that 
This was put to the meeting and earned acclamation 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

The Council submit the following Report on the proceed 
mgs of the Association danng the year 1916 1917 (its 
Jubilee Report) 

Sjxty-one members were proposed and elected during the 
year Of these thirty five were Indians and the rest 
Europeans Nine members died and sixteen — the same 
number as in the preceding year — resigned so the total 
increase in membership dunng the year amounts to thirty 
SIX not an unsatisfactory result, seeing that we are m the 
third year of war 

Amongst the deaths the Association has had to deplore 
the loss of one of their Members of Council Sir Lesley 
Probyn K.C v 0 who for twenty-eight years bad been a 
Member of the Association and who had served on the 
Council for twenty two years * where his kindly wisdom, 
based on his long service in India and ready sympathy with 
her people and her needs, was always welcomed and highly 
valued.’ By his will Sir Lesley Probyn left one hundred 
pounds to the Association, free of duty 

The Association also lost by death dunng the year a 
valued member m the pereon of Mr Bihari Lai Gupta, c s i 
who had a distinguished career m the Bengal Civil Service, 
became a Puisne Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
after his retirement was selected by H H the Gaekwar to 
be Diwan of Baroda 

One of the first acts of the Counal dunng the year was 
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the submission to Lord Harding^^ k.g, of a letter of 
welcome on his return from his pre<em!nently successful six^ 
years administration as Viceroy of India. 

In his reply his Lordship thanked the Council for their 
appreciation of his administration and assured them that any 
success that might have attended his edbrts to draw 
England and India closer together were largely due to the 
loyal co*operation of all those who worked with him dunng 
his term of office 

On the attainment of his ninety-second year a letter 
of congratulation was sent by the Council to the venerable 
Mr Dadabhai Naorqji the Pounder of the Association 
The attention of the Council was drawn to the excellent 
service rendered by Sir Mancheijee Bhownaggree K.C.X e., 
in the publication of his booklet * The Verdict of India, 
containing a crushing reply to German falsehoods with 
regard to India, and it was resolved that m view of Sir 
Mancheijee's prolonged services to the Association, extend 
mg from the early days of itt foundation until now he be 
appointed an honorary member 

The Council placed on record their regret on hearing of 
the accident which happened to their esteemed President, 
Lord Reay to whom they subsequently tendered their 
sincere condolences on the irreparable loss bis Lordship 
had sustained by the death of Lady Reay Her lady^ip 
had always taken the deepest interest in India, and had 
devoted herself to the wdfare of its people, especially in the 
matter of the education of Indian women (see Note, p 1 1) 
The Council also {daced on record the deep sorrow with 
which they had heard of the death of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Connaught) who bad always so graciously 
identified herself with the well being of the people of India, 
and they respectfully tendered to His Royal Highness 
the Duke their most sincere condolences 

They also offered to'^heir Chairman of Council, Lord 
Lamington, their sympathy with his Lordship on the death 
of bis mother the Dow^^r Lady Lamington who so 
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frequently attended the meetings of the Assoaation and 
took so much interest in its proceedings. 

On the arrival of the Delegates to the Impenal War 
Council from India the Council addressed to them the 
fc^lowing welcome 

' The Council of the East India Association offer their 
cordial congratulations and welcome to Sir James Scorbie 
Meston K.C.S i Colonel H H the Maharaja of Bikamr, 
GaSL, GciE ADC and Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 
KT (the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council), on the important and histone occasion of dieir 
visit to England at the invitation of His Majesty s Secretary 
of State for India, as Representatives of the Government, 
the Pnnees and the People of India to aid him, in conjunc- 
tion with the Delegates from the overseas Dominions of the 
Empire, in the deliberations of the War Council of the 
Bntish Government 

The following replies were received from the Delegates 
From Str James Meston, 

* Will you kindly convey to the Council of the Associa 
tion my warm and respectful thanks for the high honour 
they have paid me in their resolution of welcome ? It is 
mdeed a histone occasion and we all feel not only the 
distinction but also the grave responsibility, of being the 
Secretary of States assistants in the representation of 
Indian interests in this Council of Empire. It is also a 
new and sincere pleasure to meet in consultation the 
representatives of the Dominions from whom we have 
already received the most cordial friendliness The result 
cuinot but be the strengthening of the bonds that unite 
India with the other component parts of the Bntish Empire 
and the greater good of us all The welcome extended to 
us by the East India Association will support and encourage 
us in our work 

*'Yours sincerely 

** Jas. Meston' 
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From H H ihe Maharaja of Btkantr 

‘ Will you kmdl) convey my sincere thanks to the 
Council of the East India Association for their kind 
congratulations and welcome as expressed in their resolution 
of March 26 ^ 

1 much regret that having to attend a meeting at the 
India Office prevented my being with you on Monday 

Yours sincerely 
Ganga Singr 

From Sir Saiyondra P Sxnha to Dr Pollen 

* Many thanks for your kind letter enclosing the resolu* 
tion of welcome from the East India Association Council 
I am deeply grateful for it to them and to you for the kind 
words in which you proposed it It was indeed kind of you 
to have quoted Lord Mmto s more than kind reference to me 
**Wtth kindest regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 

S P SZKHA. 

No fresh * Truths about India * were issued by the 
Association during the year but two hundred and hftv 
volumes of * Truths about India and * More Truths about 
India have been bound tc^ether and carefully indexed 
and are now on sale (to cover expenses of printing etc.) at 
2s 6d a volume 

It has been resolved by the Council that additional 
pamphlets containing truths about India should continue to 
be issued on constructive rather than on critical hoes. 

Mr T H S Biddulph ci s a member of the Associa 
tion, has offered to deliver a course of lectures on India to 
leading schools throughout the country under the auspices 
of the Association and this kind offer is now under the 
consideration of the Council 

A brief histonca! sketch of the activities of the Associa 
tion for the last fifty years is appearing in serial chapters in 
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tlie Astaiu Rgtfumt under the heading, " The JubQee of 
the East India Association, * and can be published iit book 
form hereafter if approved 

Papers on the following subjects were read dunng the 
year 

Jifay 22, 1916 — Famine Protection Works in 
Bntish fiundelkund, by Henry Marsh Esq c i E , 
M I C.E. Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, g c.i b k.cs.i 
ISO m the chair 

yum 19 1916 — ** Thirty five Years Advance m 
Indian Railway Development, by Herbert Kelway 
Bamber Esq m v o The Right Hon Lord Reay, 
K T , G C.S 1 , G Cl B., m the chair 

Ju^ 17 1916 — Indian Railway Policy by Sir 
Guilford L Molesworth, k clb Sir Stephen Finney, 
cx E., m the chair 

October 17, 1916 — The Magnesite Mines of 
India by C H B Burlton, Esq Sir J D Rees, 
KCIE.CV0 KP in the chair 

November 13, 1916 Co-operation in India Its 
Aims and Difficulties, by B Abdy Collins Esq i c s 
The Right Hon Lord Islington, pc,gci(G dso, 
in the chair 

Docember 18, 1916 — * Indian Weights, Measures 
and Money,’ by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, x c z & 
Sir Stephen Finney, c i.e in the chair (in the absence 
of Sir Albeit K Rollit, d c i. ll.d ). 

Jattuary 22 19x7 — ^'Tomorrow in India, by 

Lady Kathanne Stuart The Earl of Ronald^ay, m p 
(G overnor Designate of Bengal), m the chair 

FAtruary 26 19x7 — **The Native States of India 
ID their Relation wnb the Paramount Power, by 
T H S Biddulph, Esq , ats. Lieutenant Colonel 
Sir Donald Robertson, k.c s l m the chair 

March 26, 19x7 — **The Education of Women in 
India,’ by Miss M Ashworth Sir Fredenck S 
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Lely K.C.1 E., in the chair (in the absence of ^ Right 
Hon Lord Lanungton, o c 11.6.1 G.C.X e ) 

April 30^ 1917 — Agncultural Tenures in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ’ by Sir Duncan 
Colvm BaiUie, k c s 1 Sir William F Duke, k c.s i , 
K c I E., in the chair 

The fbUoaring have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year 

Shiva Darshan Lai Aig^wala, Esq 
Sant Ram Anand Esq 
Sir Charles H Armstrong 
A M Ahmad, Esq 

Shamsul Ulma Kamaluddin Ahmad, Esq 
George Adams, Esq 
Henry Deacon Allen, Esq 
Kapoor Chand Bhandan Esq 
Edward Alfred Birch, Esq 
K Sorabji Bhiwandi walla, Esq 
Captain H Wilberforce Bell f r g s 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt, x.c l e 
General Sir Edmund Barrow, g cb. g c $ i 
Premnath M Chopra Esq 
P Cox, Esq 

Major General Sir Vaughan Cox 

R N Dhauran, Esq 

Rai Bahadur P Deirchand 

V G Dam Esq 

Juanankur De Esq 

Alfred Ezra, Esq 

Sir Stephen Finney, ci e. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Suiart Hill Godfrey, ci e 
Colonel H L Goodenougb 
Sharafat Hussain, Esq b a. 

Elias C Hennques, Esq 

Khan Bahadur Mosilvi Syed lllifat Rasool Hashmi 
Charles Hamilton Esq 
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Maachershah Framraze Joshi Esq 

J P B Jeejeebhoy, Esq 

Mirza Hashim Ispahani Esq 

Captain Mohammed Akbar Khan, Chief of Hoti 

P D Khar^ Esq 

Malik Firoz Khan Esq 

Sir James S Meston k c s i 

Rao Bahadur K G Snmvasa Mudaliar 

Bankim Behary Mukhai^i, Esq 

John Maciver Esq iso 

Lieutenant Jehangir Karkhusro Nariman i h s 

H James Newson Esq 

D L Patvardhan Esq 

Atma Ram Esq 

The Hon Mr A Suryanarayana Row 

Mohamed Bin Seif, Esq 

The Hon Raja Sir Rampal Singh k c i s 

Walter Shepherd Esq t c s 

Samuel Henry Slater Esq , i c s 

Miss F R Scatcherd 

Miss Juba Elisabeth Sever*« 

The Right Hon Sir Albert Spicer m p 
Lady Katharine Stuart. 

Jehangir Nusserwanjee Setna Esq 

Sir Lancelot Sanderson k c 

Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 

Rustom J Tata Esq 

Francis Samuel Tabor Esq 

V F Vicajee, Esq 

James Procter Wat^n Esq j p 

Brigadier-General William Crawford Walton 

Muhammad Abdul Wajid, Esq 

M Zahur-ud din. Esq 

The following have resigned membership during the 
year 

Nawabzadah A F M Abdul Ah 
Sir Robert Smith Aikman 
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Sir John Benton, k.c 1 E 

The Hon Rat Bahadur Han Chand 

Pratap Chandra Chatar}t Esq 

William Doderet, Eaq 

Walter Hill Dawson Esq 

Sir Robert Fulton ll d 

F M Garda, Esq 

Dr Fram Gotla 

The Hon Mr A K Ghuznavi 

Jehangir Dosabhoy Framjee Karaka Esq 

Sir Walter Roper Lawrence Bart g c i b 

D Alan Purdie Esq 

Rup Kishore Tandam Esq 

Sirdar Arjan Singh 

The Council regret to announce the death of the follow 
ing Members 

F H Barrow Esq 
F C Chamier Esq 
Sir Edward Lee French e c v o 
W F Grahame Esq 
Bihan Lai Gupta, Esq c s i 
Jal Dinshaw Nicholson Esq 
Sir Lesley Charles Probyn, k c.v o 
Harry Marshall Ross Esq 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Hill Godfrey, c i b , and Sir 
Charles H Armstrong have been co opted Members of 
the Council The following retire by rotation 

Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta, K c s i 
Sir William Ovens Clark 
W Coldstream Esq 
Sir Frank C Gates k.c,i e c s i. 

Sir Daniel M Hamilton 
Sir James Wilson K.C.S i 

These gentlemen are willing, if re elected to continue 
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to serve, aad it is opea to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council 

The Accounts show a balance of 9s. 3d (including 
cash and post^e in hand), as compared with;^336 16s. $d 
last year 


BAXANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 19x7 
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SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By V Mouravieff Arostol 

THE PREACHERS DOSTOEVSKY AND TOLSTOY 
After the penod of romanticism that flourished in the 
middle of the mneteenth century, there follows two famous 
philosophical humamtanans who may be said to represent 
•a whole epoch in themselves They are quite a contrast to 
the group of writers who came before th^ Instead of rising 
up in revolt against contemporary realities, they are full of 
sympathy with them They sacrifice the problematic heroes 
and preach the insignificance of mdividual leadership— the 
necessity that every unit should bow before the truths which 
the majonty has accepted This is the teachmg of these 
two great thinkers, and is the reason why th^ are called 
preachers 

Dostoevsky lived from 1836 to 1881 His father was a 
poor military surgeon Though a weak and sickly child 
subject to halluanations and penodical attacks of epilepsy 
he passed with brilliant success through his rather compli 
cated school education, and possessed all his hfe a powerful 
brain and an instmct for elaborate and deep psychological 
analyses of the human soul 

Unluckily his life was a tn^tfully sad one, his exile m 
Siberia and his most unfortunate marriage made him a real 
martyr, and caused him to see the worst sides of life, and 
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study and depict the nuserable and forlorn, or else cnminais, 
idiots, and moiral deg^erates 
His style also suffered thereby, and was heavy and often 
difBicult to understand at first reading At the bottom of 
each of his works we alwa3^ find the idea of forgiveness and 
the mystical joy of the rep^tant sinner 
Dostoevsky did not bdieve m his own martyrdom, neitho^ 
did he beheve in the infamy of the common thieves and 
murdereis who were his companions m durance vile He 
always thought that once the forfeit of the lost sheep is paid, 
the individual soul is clear, and neither crime nor dishonour 
remains This feature reappears in his great work " Crime 
and Pumshment ' and partly m the ** Memoirs of the House 
of the Dead ' 

Dostoevsky’s great ment lies m the fact that he has demon- 
strated the hkehhood that the development of the criminal 
germ, in one sohtary intelligence, may foster a soaal malady 
In the domain of psychol<^ and pathology the great 
novelist owes nothing to anyone Another of his works, 
The Idiot, * 18 really an apology for the moral essence im- 
planted in every human creature The last of Dostoevsky’s 
wwks was the famous Brothers Karamazoff In this 
book he has endeavoured to depict the intellectual progress 
of the Liberals in Russia, with ail their exatement and their 
revolutionary idealism The power of this novel is im- 
mense It touches every chord of the human soul and all the 
mfonnation concerning the contemporary life of Russia, 
moral, mtellectual, and soaal Hie legendary episode of 
the Inquisition contains the most powerful pages that had 
been wntten by any Russian author up to that tune 

In his wntings, after a scrupulous analysis of man s soul, 
Dostoevsl^r decides to forgive everyone and pardon every 
crime His novel contains but few descriptions of the ex- 
ternal thmgs of this world, and that is why I doubt whether 
this treasure of thought, witlunit external beauty, could be 
accessible to the reader in Western Europe To sum up, 
he was a man subject to senu-haliucmations, with a most 
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Eoarvellous powo* of observation and not less wonderful 
inspiration, guided by a sort of p^menent mystiasm Ha 
had a noble mind and a proud spint although he was of 
plebeian birth In the whole held of our contemporary 
hterature there is only one man — ^Tolstoy — ^who, perhaps, 
stands a step above him 

Count Leon Tolstoy was also a mystic and a preadier m 
the last years of his life, but of a quite different sort Tolstoy 
b^an by being an artist, then evolved into a thinks, and 
ended by being a preacher His htoary career is still in 
everyone’s mind, and therefore it seems needless to descnbe 
or criticize him let each one retam his own opinion concern* 
ing him 

The exact opposite of Dostoevsky, who was generally ill and 
physically weak, Tolstoy was well known all his hfe fdr his 
extraordinary strength, physical, intellectual, and moral 
This strength is felt in all his wntings, and it was only when 
hia physical strength began to give way on account of age that 
his hterary strength began to waver too His style, descnp 
tions, bold plots, and deep thoughts are qmte unique, and the 
works of the first half of his literary career, such as ” Child- 
hood and Youth,” ’ Memoirs of the Crimean, ” War and 
Peace,” and ” Anna Karemna, ’ are one and all ckofs 
d Gswvrss No one has attained that artistic fulness in the 
mneteenth century The study of human nature reached 
its highest point in his masterpiece of 1875 — ** Anna Kare- 
nma ’ After that work Tolstoy was no more the same 
artist, and the ^nker philosophy took the first place All 
hope of a continuance of the fine work which had raised 
him so high seemed lost, and Tourgeneff lying on his death 
bed, sent him this eloquent appeal ” My fnend, come back 
to your hterary work 1 That gift has been sent to 3rou by 
Hun who gives us all things I My fn^d, great wnter of our 
Russian soil, grant this prayer of mine ” The prayer was 
granted Tolstoy appeared to bow before the parting wish 
of his great nval Although his mental crisis, the date of 
which was m 1875, left on Tolstoy an impenshable mark. 
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itiU all of m welcomed him back on reading thoie new 
pearls of his sndi as the *' Kreutzer Scmatar '*The Power 
of Darkness/' and especially *' Resunectum " 

But from 1880 onwards, after his femous " c(»ifdaion," 
Tolstoy agam abandoned bis purely artistic worir and gaire 
himself up more and more to bis new religious preaching 
“ Don t resist evil With his usual titamc strength and 
example, he earned thousands of young people away with 
him, but his theones, though picturesque, clear and strong, 
gave nothing new to his followers 
In 1894 Tolstoy spoke of Chnstiamty not as a m3r8tic 
religion, but as a new Theory of Life, with the candid ac 
knowledgment that numerous letters from Methodists and 
Quakers had informed him that his teaching had loi^ been 
known and disseminated under the name of spintual 
Christianity 

In spite of that, Tolstoy did not even then suspect the 
contradiction and the childishness which mark this new 
attempt, in which he comments on the sacred text, denounces 
all previous commentaries as sacnlegious, and bases on it 
an attack on the authority of the Church 
It seems to me to be an undemable fact that Tolstoy as 
artist IS far greater than Tolstoy as preacher and philosopher 
In all his artistic writings he has created endless new types, 
new forms and epochs whereas in his philosophy he upset 
and destroyed many ideals, but built up no new ones to 
replace them Tolstoy’s influence as philosopher was more 
or less forced on people His influence as artistic writer 
was irresistible there he was in his element I But strai^e 
to say Tobtoy has not founded any literary school As to 
his rehgtous followeis, they have ail turned back to the 
teaching of conscience and the New Testament, m (M’der not 
to remain fruitless and passive lookos on m life 
From the human point of view Dostoevsky, preaching 
on universal foigiveness, seems nearer our hearts than the 
famous doctrine of Tobtoy ' Do not resist evil ” 
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COrn’EMPORABY WRITERS 

Gontdiaroff partly, and GngoroYitch«^>MiaH3r are our last 
und^ road authors, though after them comes a senes of 
talented men such as Tchekhoff, Korolenko, G^ky , Merejkov> 
sky, Andmeff, Kupnn, SoUc^b, poets Odoevsky, Nadson, 
Fet, Balmont Sofanoff, Kup^mk, and two philosophers, 
SoloYieff and Midiadovsky, etc But of course their import* 
ance is far le^ peat they have replaced classical fiterary 
strength with iqnnbolism, matenalism, and a strongly pohtical 
tendency Many of these authors do not m the least appeal 
to readers who seek in hterature not so much political propa- 
ganda and party tendency, as deep psycholc^ beauty of 
form, and interestmg parables and synthesis 

We have also several classical wnters of lyncs such as 
Count Kutuzoff, Grand Duke Constantme, Maykoff, Fet, and 
although very graceful in style th^ add nothmg to existing 
thought There are some translations of their poetry 

Our historical and periodical literature is interesting just 
now I grant that, on the one hand, even among modem 
novelists and poets there are some who do honour to our 
present literature but it is dcKxbtful whether even the best of 
their literary gems will outlive their authors Th^ cannot 
be compared with others whose works are transmitted fmm 
generation to generation and will always serve as examples 
of literary truth and beauty, on the other hand 1 must 
remark with regret that, abroad, it is not our classical and 
well-known authors that are read, but the contemporary 
Russian wnters Among them some have not yet spokm 
their last words and others display ultra-modemism, and 
even sometimes a credulity and a cymcal style which is 
not always appreaated by the more cultured of Russian 
readers 

In England, among the best euthonties on Russias con- 
temporary hterature are Stephen Graham, F P Marchant, 
Mn Howe, and a few others, who are writing a great deal on 
authors and thenr present tram of though Stephen Graham 

VOL. XIL M 
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has tiavdled a deal m evexy part of Russia, and had 
the opportunity of appioaduas thesoul of our modam pe<^, 
thttefore one must await m the near future great results 
from his contmual efforts to penetrate the ajunt of real 
Russian aspirations and ideals One must hope that he will 
broaden his now somewhat undecided outlook on the Russian 
Ufe which idealizes the peasants' spiritual state of nund 
Stephen Graham is still a young psychologist and therefore 
his conclusions on Russian tendencies do not always comcide 
with the history of the whole of the Russian nation Here 
IS a bnef example of one of the writers of tcnjay 

1 ve come into this world to see Hkt sun 
The flowers and the sea 
I ve come into this wm’ld to see the snn 
The mountains and the lea 1 
I am the sovereign of aS on eartii 
The master of the world 
1 lear not hie 1 fear not cruel death 
And its oblivion cold 

My songs have sprung from saSermg acute 
But mankind loves my strain 
And hearkens Ixeathfen when I take my late 
To sing of )oy and pain ! 

I ve come into this world to see the snn 
And if the bght goes out 
I U sing 1 11 amg about the glorious sun 
Until my eyes ate shut 1 

BaLMont 

{TranslaUd by O Vitau) 


COKCLUSION 

To sum up the pnnapal facts, the periods of our literature 
are in close touch with the different changes in our political 
life, and r^tect the social emotions Real literature, as it 
IS understood m the west of Europe, began m Russia only 
about t8zo— that is, some hundred years afgo Without 
referring any more to the talents or importance of our nine- 
teenth-century wnters, I must pomt out their special char- 
acteristics 

Firsifyt preponderance of psychology over the appeal to the 
ocmcrete, $ 0 eomUy, romanticism nearly always acoompamed 
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by reahsiQr (kntfy, srouy and satmcal doctrmefi wi&oi^ 
sarcasm^ foutikiy, “ demootttism/* which I wiH now bnefly 
e^lain With the exception of Pushkin and Tourgen^, 
all our other wnters end poets took their heroes from the 
lower peasant classes, in which, owing to their primitive 
state they found more individualistic and interesting types 
Also most of the wnters themselves rose out of these simple 
classes Even Count Tolstoy finds his true hero with m 
vanable dehght amongst the plebeians 
Many consider the present penod of Russian hterature 
to be one of decadence, but all its symptoms coincide with 
the g^eral trend of European littf ature at present 
This IS true not only of hterature, but also of music, pamt- 
mg and sculpture It seems to be a transitory time every* 
where I do not know how long this penod will last but 
we seem just now to be aimmg for something new, yet plod 
dmg always m the same place 
It would take too long to give the reasons of this unfavour* 
able metamorphosis of human creation but it seems to me 
that saence itself and its progress have tended to a great 
extent to atrophize our former inspirations 
The wonderful progress m dectncity, telephones, tele- 
graphs, motor-cars, etc , adds to the comforts of life, but at 
the same time It militates against contemplation the study 
of nature, and the seremty necessary for great literary 
achievement — that is to say, it is aben to what is needed 
for the development of the artistic and bteraxy sides of hfe 
We tire our bram centres with all the bustle of every-day 
existence and leave them too tired to work out spintual and 
artistic questions It may be that, m the generations to 
come, our brains will have got accustomed to Uve m this 
atmosphere of hghtmng progress, and will again find an 
outlet for our thoughts in contemplation of hi^er and 
more beautiful things Let us hope so I 



A RUSSIAN CRUSADER AND A EUROPEAN 
STAR 

(lln SHROSDER DEVRIENT) 

Bt Oixu NomoFF 

Tat world will sot cease to develop itself till the momeiit of the Last 
JudgmcDt A mao, according to aaciest Greek teadimg ou{^t to study 
and mqMDve till the last raaoient of his life, but a girl s education is sup 
posed to finish when she attains a marnageable age Tfaua» when I was 
on die pent of reaching that blessed epoch of my ltfe» I was taken to 
Dresflen to finiah my mteilecttml and artistic school 
A of suiging was secured without delay, and be introduced 

mnthfT and myself to several musical circles Invited to one of these 
centres, we arrived one evening at the appointed hour and were told by 
the musscal hoatesa that the famous Mme Shroeder Devrient was expected 
and had ena premised to give one or two songs for the beaiefit of the 
young artists i« spt But the tmpatiatly awaited star seemed to have 
for g otten bet promise and we connnenced to amuse ourselves with a 
beautiful dnms from Mendelssohn’s Elijah 

I thought we were singing rather well considering that we had never 
before sung it together and had had no rehearsal Suddenly an angry 
scolding voice sounded bdimd our badts * Why do you shut your 
mouths? How cu you produce proper tones when your lips am ck^? 
Do you imagine yom ar« UMpngf * The company o^y smiled, but 1 felt 
rather shocked and humiliated by this tone of contempt and tuy ac H 
brusquely towards the arrogant intruder She thm stopped and 

lUgarded me wtdt mterest Hdw long that exchange erf mutual 
tm coetmtied I do not exactly remember, but suddenly she ex c laimed 
Are you a Russian?'* 

Yes, madame ** replied I 
From Moscow? 

Same pcdite reply from me 
Did yon know Alexis Kueeff ?' 

He was my father He died when I was qmte a child ** answered 
1 with emotion, for I had loved him above the world 
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What a wooderful I It is just as if he stood before me * 

ouittered she to herself reganlleas of those who stood aEOund At that 
xnooeiit supper was aooousced we adjourned to anodier toon 
1 then guessed that I been speaking to the famous Shroeder 
Devneot thn»^ g^ she was much older in ^ipeanoce than in the portrait 
which never left my father s table Needless to say, how u^atiendy I 
awaited the promised •^g of the great artist instead of which die sud 
denly became perfealy still and tr^d her hostess that die could not sing 
that night 

The sight of that young girl brings back to me important moments 
of my life and I cannot smg to night * Thus the only chance of hearing 
the divme smger as she was described by her worduppere was lost 
to me She had brought with her a large basketful of tte ribbons with 
prmted dedications addressed to her whidi had been attached to her 
bouquets She fell ill and after a couple of moodis died 
At an advanced age she had mamed (for the third time) a man from 
our Baltic provmoes Mr de Bock A late mamage observed a 
cynic is a public confession of a smful youdi ** And I thmk it 
probable that she had led a rather Bohemian life as though she never 
cared what people thought and said of her 

Whether she liked <x disliked the Jews 1 do not know but that ^ 
failed to obsen*e all Moses Commandments especially the seventh (or 
the eight accordmg to the new calculation defended some scholars) 
IS 1 think beyond doubt I One of her earliest admirers was Beedioven 
Having written his Fidelio, he was m despair not to find a voice 
capable of executmg the diief part in that Opera. At last a young 
gul of sixteen was mtroduoed to him it was the little Shroeder and 
then he had the joy to find his Leonora The number of her admirers 
was countless and ranged from Weber to Wagner 
But to return to early days It happened that my fashes was then a 
student m the L^ipsic Lniversity and bad fallen under her despotic 
spell Meetmg a man of mature years who spt^ disparagingly of her 
my father exclaimed How dare you speak m that way? 1 fan ivw 
tolerate such infamous calumnies The other mterrupt^ tbe young 
modem Crusader then hardly more than twenty years of age But 1 
know her better than you do observed he smilingly Upon which my 
father with Russian impetuosity threw his glove m tbe speaker s face 
A duel resulted My father was wounded and bore a slight mark on 
his face all his life He Shroeder Devrient s portrait m Ins room 
to tbe day of his death What my mothre tbou^t of diat 
meeting J never knew I 

Ox>GA NoTixoTy (wee K.t^sESs) 



RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 

(A BRIEF SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY ETHNOLOGY, AND 
COMMERCIAL FUTURE) 

By THE Editor 

Ever since the welcome foundation of the Anglo-Russian 
Entente, which has so dramatically npened into the closest 
alliance, very htde has been written of the development of the 
great Russian provmce of Turkestan And yet it may be said 
that no provmce of Russia was so direcUy a&cted by the 
substitution of harmony for fnction between the two great 
Asiatic Powers There was now no longer any reason for 
the strict military rdgime which had existed m the eighties 
The authorities could, on the contrary turn their thoughts to 
the commercial development of the new province, to the 
encouragement of tts old art and mdustnes to the mtroduction 
of modem mstitutions and improved systems of imgation and 
agnodture In fact, )ust previous to the War it was even 
proposed to apply the system of the Zemstvo It may there- 
fore be of mterest to recall bnefiy some of die leadmg features 
m the history and ethnology as also the future possibihties of 
what is now generally known as Russian Central Asia In area 
about half the size of India being just ^ort of a million 
square miles it is made up of die provinces of Ferghana, 
Samarkand Semmetshan^, Syr>Dana and Transcaspia, 
together with the vassal States of Bcddiara and Khiva, 
which are ruled over by Emirs Together these comprise the 
Government-General of Tudiestan 
Early History — ^The original mhabitants were undoubtedly 
Aryans who began to be subjected to Mongol mvasions about 
the dik'd century A D They have always been dosely bound 
to their soil and accustomed to bnng their {^oduce to the cities, 
whereas the Mongol mvaders have never quite thrown off their 
nomad habits 
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Hie Mo!^ penetration appears to have been gradual and 
lasted through four centuries Witb the amval of the Osman 
Turks the Iranian or Aryan rulers found it no longer possible 
to maintain their civilization and culture, and the land did m 
truth become the Ttirk'land or Turkestan Passing 
<»i rapidly, we find that m die thirteenth century the UsbdK 
pnnces (who were connected with the Golden Horde) ruled 
die land The best known of these was of course Timur 
(1333-1405) who could trace back his descent to Genghis 
Khan, die Mongolian pnnce (i 150-1 327) To Timur are due 
the glorious monuments of Samarkand and other Turanian 
cities That may be described as the Golden Age of 
pre-Russian Turkestan 

The Russian Advance — ^Turning now with more detail to 
the Russian conquest we find that Peter the Great who 
opened the window on the Baltic with such great success, 
tried to perform the same operation in the opposite direction 
In 1711 he sent General Bekowitch Tsherkassky to force his 
way through to Khiva In that he was unsuccessful but he 
succeeded m detachmg the Kughiz tnbes, who used to owe 
allegiance to the Khan of Bokhara About the same time 
Omsk was occupied In 1730 a second expedition this tune 
based on Orsk which is situated to the east of Orenburg on 
the Ural River, also proved abortive It was then decided 
to trust rather to steady pressure and cautious progress Thus 
two Imes of advance were traced the Orenburg line 
pomtmg south-east, and the Sib^an line aimmg south- 
west In 1839 the adnurable policy of Catherine the Great 
and Alexander I was departed foom, with the result that 
General Perowski suffered the fate of General Bekowitch 
Thereupon a strong fort was built at Uralsk m 1845 * 
same time the Siberian line was advanced to the outskirts 
of Wyermyi One unfortunate result of the defeat of Genm'al 
Perowski which proved a great blow to Russian prestige, was 
tlie defectKHi of the Kirghiz tnbes and the Khan of Kc^and , 
m fact, the latter now proved to be much toe most redoubt- 
able foe However his stronghold Ak Metcbetj was captured 
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in 1853, and renamed Perowak > It now remained to c«rty 
out the last part ot the original programme so wisdy adopted 
by the great Cathenne — ^viz » unite the Sibenan bxm (now at 
Wyermyi) with the Orenburg Ime This was adueved by the 
conquest of I^shpek Tcfaimkentt and Anhe*ada In 1865 
the Khans of Bokhara and Kc^and hvmed an alliance and 
planned a converging march on Tashkent However, General 
Tshemaiev by a bold stroke captused the town before they 
cmild unite and advanced to Tchinas on the Syr-Dana, an 
unpoitant junction of caravan routes In the year of Sadowa 
the Enur of Bokhara su&red a signal defeat and General 
Romanow^y occupied Khoj^ which gave hun the command 
of the Ferghana Valley 

The Rttssuia ProoMce — ^Next year General Kaufmann was 
appomted first Governor-General of the newly created province 
of Turkestan He acted with great energy captured the 
famous City of Samarkand, and leaving a small gamson there 
pursued the enemy as far as Katty-Kurgan There he 
lecaved news that great enemy forces had gathered m his rear 
and were threatening the bttle gamson with destnictuxi His 
relief of the town is one of the most thrilling episodes of Russian 
history All resistance was now broken Hiree vassal States 
were formed Bokhara Khiva and Kokand The last of 
tiiese owing to the persistent misrule of the Khan, was 
converted m 1876 into the provmce of Ferghana 

Later, the brilliant Skobelefi subdued the last enemy, the 
Turcomanm by capturing their stronghold Goek Tepe In 
1684 the important oasis of Merv was added, and the Russian 
annies were pushed as far as the Kusch The work was now 
completed and if the unmense difficulties of distances, the 


precarunisness of the lines of communication which lay through 
deserts the embarrassing tactics of a foe who knew all the 


ground, are taken mto fuU consideration, it may be said that it 
was one the greatest achievements cd military history 
It has-been stated that the ongmal uihabitants of Tuikestan 
were Indo-Germanic and suffered uivasion from the Mongols 
The present population, diough greatly varied m character, 
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ts m iact con^sed of these two constituents On the one 
liand there are the Tadj&s original Iranians who fled mto 
the Pamirs at the time of the Turinsh invasions^ and are 
attached to the so 2 Then* occupation is agriculture, and it is 
to their mitiative that the native urigation worii is attributed 
They number about 4001000 and speak a Pa'sian idiom At the 
other end of the scale we have the Kirghisians who are pure 
hfongols, and whose language is pure Turkish This is par> 
ticularly the case with the Kara Kirghisians hving m the 
PamiT'OrUu They are herdsmen and emerge every spnng 
from then Kishlan (winter quarters) to the Dshailan (mountain 
pastures) Lighter in oom{^ezKHi and also of a more nomad 
disposition are the Kasak Kirghisians who live in the plauis 
Between these two extremes are at least five other races 
mixtures of Mongolian and Iranian which may now be briefly 
summanzed The Sails form three-quarters of the popula- 
tion and are descnbed by all travellers to Turkestan They 
like nothing betterthan being m the bazaars, areMohammedans, 
•and have adopted the Turkish language If the Sorts are 
chiefly the servants the Ouzbeks are as a rule aristocrats 
in fact, the reigning houses of Turkestan always called them- 
aelves Ouzbeks They now live chiefly in the vassal 
States The Tarantshis came across from Khasgan m the 
eighteenth century hastened on their way by the Chinese 
Government They settled m the IIi valley There also are 
the Dunganans, who wear Chinese dress but are Moham- 
medans The Turcomans used to be robbers pure and sim|^ , 
however, the Russians are gradually makmg them settle down 
They also are a race mixture speak a Turki^ idiom, and 
profess Mohammedanism Their women do not veil them- 
sdves, and enjoy considerable hberty The Turcomans are to 
he found chiefly at Merv and m the oasis of Achal, and number 
400 000 

The distnbution of these various races is indicated m the 
accompanying table (m thousands) * 

* VotakoT Turicestu Rosse, pp iso, 114 
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Bokhara 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 500 

There is, however proportionately a 

very large populatioik 


m the towns as the following list shows (in thousands) 


Tashkent 372 Kokand, 1x4, Samarkand, 94 , Namangan,, 
73 I Osh 52 Margdan, 46, Kodshent, 40 Wiemyi, 40,. 
Merv 26 , Skobdeff, 16 

The commercial possibihties of Central Asia are very greats 
at present however, only about 23,000 square miles are 
under cultivation Even of these mne-tenths have been 
brought to their present state of fertility through artificial im- 
gation It is calculated that through a better use of the nvers 
this area might be doubled, but this work would entail con* 
siderable expense which at present, of course, cannot be 
entertained Taking the interior of the Transcaspian region 
first we find that it is nearly all waste land The most fertile 
parts are m the state of Khiva but even here oiily six per cent 
of the area is cultivated The capital Kunja-Urgandj, now 
has only 6 000 inhabitants a state of affairs which is partly 
due to the alteration m the onirse of the River Amu-Dana 
The fortress like farms of the State recall more bdhcose tunes 
Outer Tfanscaspia is, however much more hopeful There 
the mhabitants can count on the moisture brought by the 
mountains of Kopet^Dag^ and Paimr'Alai, and cultivatum is 
facilitated by the long-practised system of irrigation Among 
the products of the soO are gram, beans peas sesame, hemp, 
spices lucerne (very valuable m a land that is lackmg m good 
pasturage), cotton mulberry trees melons tobacco, fruit 
On the other hand, a great proportion of the food is consumed 
m Central Asia itself, &ou^ the construction of the Orenburg- 
Tashkent hue has caused the export of a considerable amount 
of grapes 
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But the two most valuable products are undoubtedly silk 
and cotton In fact, it is hoped that once direct railway 
connection with Sibena has been establi^ed it will be possiUe 
to devote aH the available land to the encouragement of these 
two mdustnes and secure food supphes from more northern 
provinces of far-flung Russia Russia uses every year about 
twenty-one miUion puds of cotton and grows at present only 
about eleven million puds There ought to be a great future for 
cotton-growing m Central Asia The same may be said of the 
silk industry Unfortunately, silk manufactures from Europe 
made a practice of carrying oS cocoons by the thousands, and 
nearly ruined this important industry altogethe Through the 
efforts of General Kaufmann this pilfering was arrested and 
die Russian Government with commendable energy induced 
experts to come and setde m the country Chief among these 
was M Alois^ who came from France with 500 boxes of eggs 
and has devoted his time to the work ever smce, and is now 
known to all as le roi des grams 

In the bazaars of the towns fine examples of native skill and 
art in silk, cotton, fur leather, and metal goods are numerous 
In Ferghana there is considerable mineral wealth especially 
coal and naphtha 

The colonization of the Transcaspian region with Russians 
has not made much progress In all there are about 60 000 
Russian peasants settled m the four provmces, and they are 
distributed in 145 villages 

In Central Tienshan which is chiefly populated by Tarantjis 
there are double the number of Russian colonists, especially 
numerous m the provmce of Seimrjebjensk As a conse- 
quence the Russian Bishop resides not at Tashkent, but at 
Wiemyi Besides agriculture there is a considerable amount 
(ff pasturage availabte, the great need of Turkestan 

Lastly the upper Tienshan and Pamir-Alai can pomt to 
mineral wealth , moreover the Kirghiz traverse this region 
with their flocks There is a colony of Russian peasants at 
Prjewalsk on the IssykuU 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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INDIAN WEIGHTS MEASURES AND MONEY 

It u ooly recently that I have teen the full account of Sir Guilford 
Moleawosth i paper on Indian Weights Measures and Ifoney read 
before Che East India Association m December last, and trust that it is 
not too late to enter a protest against the method in which the work of 
the Wei^its and Measures Committee has been treated This method u 
that of the advocate and the paper contains not a little of the petitio 
falsi et suppressK) ven of the professional advocate not to mention 
also a certain amount of the abuse of the other side to which advocates 
occasionally resort — usuaUy for lack of any better argument The lec 
turer stigmatises the proposals as neither unanimous nor practical 
and states that the President i»ued a report subject to mmutes of 
dissent from the two members From die rest of his lecture it would 
nem be inferred that Mr Rustomji s objections were not by any means 
against the system proposed but against certam procedure on die 
ground that dus procedure was too drastic and would result m too 
vigorous an enforcement of the prc^xMed system I note that Mr 
Rustomji s name is pnnted m the report as having signed subject to a 
mittuto of dissent To die best ^ my reccdlection that is due to a 
prmter s error I cannot be certam as having been posted to the cha^ 
of the Gorakhpur district (the second largest in India, with a population 
of over diree and a quarter nullicms) immeduoely after fimdimg the 
R^ort, I was unable myself to correct the proofs of the Repcwt In any 
case Mr Rustomji wrote no fomal minute of dissent , his (dijections 
were embodied m the body of die Report. (See m particular para 41 of 
Chapter VI) 

The lecturer has abused the proposed table of weights, and bolds them 
iqi to great ndicule. ^nise and ndicule are easy and dietqi But 
would It not have been fairer to have given the majority of the Committee 
credit for at least some sense, and to have poutted out dut the basis of 
the proposals was die fact, which 1 dunk any dispassionate study of the 
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evidence suut be held to iwove that this set of weii^ was that whidi 
was by far the best known when the whole of India was consideced? 
Would It not have been fairer to have pointed out that die x8o gram 
tola was (see the top of p 148 of the Report) the one oommon unit of 
weight throui^iout a very large part of India, as well as being the weight 
of the rupee ? The ability to check weights by means of rupees was of 
comparatively minor importance The important pomt is that weight 
of thf x8o gratm Ula u imaitm and rtcegmitd throughout tdmost tkt 
whoU of indttt 

I have seen it implied in scene co this paper dxnigh sot by 

the lecturer himself that my preference for the system proposed was due 
to a classical trauung and ignmanc^ of science May I be alknrad 
therefore, to pomt out that 1 took my degree at Cambridge m Saenoe 
and also hold the fi Sc degree of the London Lnivernty and that m 
any extensive calculations I mvan^ly convert weights or measures into 
decimals? Personally I prefer a decimal system, that 1 raunfe to agree 
eith Mr Rustam]i t^t the one proposed by the majonty of the Com 
mittee was the most suitable one for India, if a unifcmn system is to be 
adopted withm a reasonable period was solely the result of the evidence 
we received summaries of which are given in Chapters IV and V of 
the Report And here possibly the experience of the various members 
as set forth on p 6 of the Repmt might be considered, so that the 
opinions may be properly weighted 1 do not wish to be thought to 
imply that District expenenoe » better than Secretanat — it requires 
experienoe of all sorts to make a sound Comnuttee — but I do think diat 
men with extended District esperieace are more likdy to know what is 
practically possible m rural tracts — whidi be it noted foim 90 per emt 
of India, instead of as m England less than 40 per cent — than men 
with mainly Secretariat experience 

As T^ards the possibility of mtroducmg the metric system and its 
progress m other countries the lecturer has given a long list of coun 
tries m which it has been mtroduoed , some mfmmation will be found cm 
p 147 of the Report as to how far such mtroduebon has at present 
bem genuine The majority of the Committee would have discussed the 
feasibility of mtroduang this system m India at greater length had they 
had the advantage of seeing Mr Campbell s note or learning his views 
before signmg the Repewt (See note co p 169 of the Report which 
shows that this minute was handed m after the Report bad been signed 
and widi no previous suggestKo that any such dissent was coatempla^ ) 

The reason why the majonty of Ux Committee proposed the aysrem 
th^ did was that they did not think anythmg better was practical p^itics 
widuB a reascmable period As a result of forty years or more the use 
of the system proposed*^ * the * railway weights — had well 

known m the larger part of India, and at least understood m other parts 
To introduce the me t r i c system would mean scrappu^ all the pro* 
gress ^fecred by this means There sedned no nsm^ute likelihood of 
England adopting the metrm system and for India to adopt it wfaan 
England did not seemed to the majonty of us deadedly illogical and 
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certamly to myseli’^ to be detnmental to Biitiah trade In dioft» I -non 
sidered that the system prc^toaed was the line of least resittaace, and the 
one likely to give most easily that for irhidi there was cleariy a wide 
spread demand 

If It wen decided to adopt the metnc system we should have to 
begm over agam much wbeze we were when the railways adopted the 
eighty tola seer Progress would doubtless be considerably mem rapid 
if proper methods were made use of but it must inevitably be much less 
rapid than if the system proposed «em adopted 
Whether m the ti^t of subsequent events and of the possibility of 
England herself adopting the metric system before long it will not be 
advisable for India to go on as she is at present for a few mem years 
and then as soon as England has definitely decided on adopung the 
metriL system introduce measures ro follow suit is a question worthy of 
consideration There «as not miteh prospect of anythmg of the sort 
when the Report was wntten and it would have been fairer of the 
lecturer to have pomted this out 

7 he lecturer has stated that there is no apparent reason why Burma 
should not have been included widi India 1 do not think that he can 
ha>e read the digest of the Burma evidence or be must surely have seen 
diat this course followed necessarily on die adoptMm of the railway 
weights for India These weights the lecturer will surely agree to be 
of siudi a charactei as not to be en^med where there » no good reaBon 
for adoptmg them ’ 

The lecturer s examples of diverse weights in the three Fiesidencies 
strike me as unfortunate The Committee published as part of their 
nport as umnplete a set of the weights and measures of every distnct 
in India as they were able to collect These tables cover 460 foolscap 
pages bm 1 nowhere remember a seven pound seer The most usual 
seer in Bombay is equal m weight oc very nearly ao to the pound 
avoirdupois and when not so it » exactly half the Bengal seer The 

guz 18 DOW almost universally exactly equivalent to the yard English 
Weights and measures showing much more appalJmg variations and 
apparent impracticabilities occur m large numbers — surely accurate 
examples might have been selected 

Lastly the lecturer lays great stress on the ease with which decunal 
money was introduced mte Ceylon He has omitted to pomt out the 
all important fact that no change was made m the value tw weight of 
the rupee I have little doubt that the rupee could be as easily decimal 
ued m India j this i^ieration would leave unchanged that fundamental 
unit the rupee weighing one tola of tSo grains which was the chief fact 
on which the system of weights and measures proposed by the Committee 
was based It u when it is desired te upset or alter tins that di ffcu lti es 
begm 

C A Sir.MMAP 

{Latt PfMiait Wttgkts mwf Mfumet 
GoasKHHii. CemmOtH) 

UP IllDU. 

Afrit $ «9iy 
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to iDiToa * A8UTIC 

lUfirEutiMG to the of Sir Gmlfbrd AftriesurMtii la his supple 

sneataiy note on Indian Rsiliraf Policjr on the facts I submitted on 
tbsX subject, I trust that in cao^otmitf intb its admirable motto^ A fair 
iwt flring and no favour ’ the Asiatic Review will give msertion to the 
following observatKMis Sir Guilford asserts that 1 am m error in basmg 
>companscms on bare results axul crude statistics The facts 1 submitted 
showed that the duty per ton of coal consumed on the Company line« 
was 73 per cent greater than on die State lines and that for every 
rupee of mamtenance expenditure the Company lines hauled 56 per cent 
jnore gross ton miles than the State lines bm says Sir Guilford my 
•crude statistics were brought fomard without lutimate knowledge of the 
numerous factors affecting the problem he says that my comparison 
IS untenable because on frontier lines gradients are excessively heavy and 
•curves of sharp radius He however omits to mention that they carry 
an mconsiderable part only of State line traffic also diat the great bulk 
of the State Ime tiaffic between Karachi and the Irrigation Colonies and 
via Delhi or Saharanpur to Mogai Serai is hauled over dead level country 
Aggregating some a 500 miles without a hillock so high as Primrose 
Hill whereas it is impossible to find an equal extent of plane country 
on any of the Company lines or all of them put together Almost the 
whole of the long distance traffic of die East Indian Railway which 
railway Sir Guilford says works under more favourable conditions than 
any other m the world has to suicoount the considerable mclmes and 
•curves of the grand Chord and Cfac«d Imes By their fruits shall ye 
kmow them 1 venture to pre£« my facts to factors based on 
vapie generalities of questionable pertinence 

I further pomted out that tbe East Indian Railway is handicapped 
by 200 900,000 ton miles preponderacoe of up over down traffic prov 
ing that the character of tbe East Indian Railway is to this extent not 
as Sir Guilford asserts exc^tionally favourable to full loads m both 
directions but he states that such prepcmderance of up traffic which 
was a very conservative estimate of pre war excess is only one thirty sixth 
part of die total ton mileage of all goods traffic of the East Indian 
Railway In 1914 15 the total net ton noileage was 4 767 miliums of 
which 200 millions le one twenty fmirth part or 50 per cent greater than 
4be fraction quoted by Sir GuUford and of this the coal traffic is car 
ried at the exceptionally low average rate of o X7d per ton per mile 
Putting the East Indian Railway out of court Su Guilford mvites 
compansem between the Madras (Company) Ime and the Rajputana 
Malwa Railway State line which he says is infinitely supetior m respect 
of workmg expenses and returns cm capital This may be so but as 
4 he Rajputana Malwa Railway is and for many years been worked 
by one of the guaranteed railways, its infimtely superior working must 
£0 to the credit of company management 

to, Hobabt Placs 

ifay 14 1917 


fixADTOiD Leslie 
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IND91AN WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY 
A KEJOIinin TO m 8 NOTE, Vt 821 CUILF08D MOIA8W01ZB 

Ml his tatoi exceptwci to mj statacnent that the oomIusiobb- 

of tbe Conunittee of which he was the President were meitker tMammfimt 
nor fnoitcel * 

In Older to understand the subject it must be borne m mind that the- 
Committee assisted of only thme members includmg the President^ 
and consequently eadi member represented one third of the Committee 

The Report was subject to a nunute of dissent from two members, or 
two-thirds of tbe Cooomttee Oxm of the members (Mr A Campbell 
1 c 8 ) not only dissented but completely demolished die cooclusioos and 
recommendatimis of the President atigsa^tazag his proposed measuien 
as complicated unmtelhgible and unsuited to the classes that famed 
the bulk of tbe population He further pomted out that they would be 
of no assistance m foreign trade or m the industrial developmmit of die 
country He deprecated a separate system of weights for Burma, 
strongly advocated the adoption of the metric system which the President 
had rejected and refuted the arguments on which diat rejection wa» 
based Mr Silberrad has made no allusion m bis note to this aenoua 
want of unanimity but has endeavoured to ezplam away the words sub- 
ject to a mmute of dissent by ascribing their insertion to a pnnter s- 
enor But they are whc^ly out of character with an ordinary pnnter a 
error , moreover they are m a prominent position not likely to be over 
looked following munediately after the signature of the President and 
just before Ae signatures of tbe two members which are bracketed 
togedier Even admittmg Mr Silberrad s explanation the strong con 
demnatioD of the proposed measures Mr Campbell (one third of the 
Committee) fully justifies my statement that die oonclusHxu of the Com 
mittee were neither unanimous nor practical 
With referena to Mr Silberrad s complaint that I have abused hw 
table of weights and held it up to ndicule I may say that my abuse 
was confined to the following paragraph 

It is diflkult to cmceive anyone seriously recommending the adopticm 
of diis octo tertio-quinto-sextodecuno-quadragitttal jumble while reject 
mg the simple decimal metne weights 
Tbe objectionable epithet which seems to have aroused Mr Silberrad a 
ire has been used in fbllowuig tbe method emplc^ed by Professor do 
Morgan, who m describing a mulu numeral system stigmatised the 
monetary qrstem of England as a quarto duodecuno-vioesimal cur 
rency ’ 

My crttimsm was very mild wlKn compared with that of Mr Campbeff 
(Mr Silberrad s colleague) who spoke of die mble of weighm as being 
complicated, mmitelligible, and uesuited to tbe classes that form the 
hulk of the popoUtum etc 

Hie following table speaks for itseif w justification of my so-calledK 
abuse*’ 

SkbaskkM* rchawnL j aMsbas « 1 luk. xdebMeksai xaaar 

t mswals s f ratti 4 tahka « i tola. 40 men w s 

8 rstds » 1 amsha s > ebatak 
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Soiae of these are not represented bj toU. weight bm grama of 
nee or by poppy or other seeds 

1 vencure to remark diae this tabie mvtdvisg as it does a hash of the 
numerals 3 4 6 8 x6> and 40, fully justifies my criticimi especially 
when compared with the simple xo on vhich the rejected metric system 
15 based Some of the tenns of this table scarcely extend beyond the 
limits of the United Provmces from which they have been drawn and 
are unknown m the Madras Bombay or Bengal Presidencies in Onssa 
Assam or Bunna The railway weights (eighty tola seers) are as 
Mr Silberrad says well known m tlm larger part of India but their use 
IS chiefly confined to railway fretg^ and they have not been gener 
ally adopted in the retail trade ai native hasaars In fact the 
Report of the Committee proves that the weights generally used differ 
widely from the eighty tola seer for example the Report alter 
enumeratmg some tnenty districts in Bengal m which a sixty tola seer 
IS Used adds 

\arioua other seers are also used m retail trade — 52 35 58 58I 
fix 64 70 75 75 78 81 8 x 1 85$ 90 96 (Report of the Committee 
P 38) 

The Report also states that in Onssa and Bihar the seer vanes from 
xS to 13s tolas m Bombay from x8 to 80 m Assam from 76 to ixo 

In Chittagong there are seers of x6 5s 60 64 70 75 80 8a Saf 
83 84 85 86 90 96 and 100 colas while m Chittagcmg hill tracts 
trade m cotton is earned on m different parts by seers of 84 85 and 
ISO tolas (Report p 38) 

Mr Silberrad appears to attach undue importance to the tola (or rupee) 
as a weight It is only used for weighing silver ornaments jewellery 
and medicines but not m ordinary bazaar retail transactions and bemg 
subject to wear it is unfit for a standard some rupees I have weighed 
havmg lost as much as eleven per cent of their ongmal weight Mr 
Silberrad in refermce to my c^uuon that thm is no apparent reason 
why uniformity of weights and measures should not prevail throughout 
the Indian Empire suggests that I cannot have read the digest eff the 
Burma evidence He is wrong I had read it and have read it agam 
but 1 fail to see any reason for a separate system m Burma and Mr 
Campbell takes a similar view 

In defence of his rejection of the metric system, Mr Silberrad m 
the Committee s Report put forward a few cases of countries m whKh 
that system had not been easily or universally adt^ted but m all these 
cases the want of success has been due to the failure of the Govemment 
to enforce the law The numerous official reports that have been received 
fimn foreign countries concur m the statement that die metric system has 
been found to work satisfactorily to have been an m^novement on odier 
existing systems, and that there is no desire to return to them 

Mr Campbell in his mmute of dissent urged that the metric system 
was easy to leam and to remember , that it was ap|dieable to all com 
modtties mcludug precioas metals and medtemesj that it susplified 
accounts and calcnlatiooSf that it could be ap^ied to Bunna ^at a 

VOL. XXL 0 
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would be ueeftti m foreign trade and faahtate the mdustnal devel^ 
ment of tbe country , and he added 

It appears to me to be enuneatly desirable that the Goremineat 
sboDld take steps now without further delay to constitute the metric 
system the -system of weights and measures in India When 

Its use has become established throughout India, the action of Govern 
ment m mtroducmg it will I am convmced be appreciated by all ” 

GUILTOID L Molesworth 

Uay iz 1917 

WKSTZfiRsm S W 1 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 

Sir 

I have read with great interest the paper on the education of girls 
m India m the May number of the Asiatic Review and it has occurred 
to me that the wnmr s historical survey would have been more perfect if 
she had had access to a bo(^ called Ten Years Missionary Labour in 
Indu published by Dr Mullens in xS6a He was m communication 
with all tbe non Roman missionaries in India and Ceylon and had access 
to odinal mfonnatum at tbe same time If Miss Ashaorth will refer to 
pages 74 and 142 she will get a much truer account of the educational 
effort ber»een 1852 and 1862 than she presented in her paper Madras 
was not ii^gmg behmd but was leading the way 
in 1852 there were in India 300 (see page 143) gurls day schools 
conducted by missionaries and loa boarding schools These had respec 
tively IX 519 and 2 779 girl pupils In 1862 the increase of these girls 
sdiools was to 3/t and 114 respectively and of pupils to 15 899 and 
4 098 This calculation includes Ceylon but not Burmah 
In tbe Madras Presidency u 1862 there were 151 musioeary day 
schools for girls out of the whole number 371 m tbe country and 6) 
missumary boarding schools out of a total of 114 These statistics do 
justice to the Madras effort, which was a greater one than that of any 
other Presidency 

Frame Fenny 

3 Park Hut. 

Esuro W 5 


A FAMOUS CONTROVERSY 

In the memoirs of Mme. Olga Novikoff allusion la made to a 
pamphlet entitled ** Chnst or Moses ' to which our esteemed con- 
tnbiitv wntes the preface, and three letters are mcluded from tbe 
Right Hon. W E Gladstone (This eminent statesman was a life> 
long and profonnd theological student, and among his works were 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture^and an edition of Bishop 
Bntlei^s ''Analogy,” while he had an acute Controversy with Pro 
fessor Htodcy over the Gadarene swine story) Tbe authonihip of 
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the pamphlet was a mystery but now is made known to have been 
the late Count Keyseriing) the distinguished Rector of Jtirjew 
University and a court dignitary 
The mam point of discussion was — ^Is the doctrine of immortahty 
taught m the Old Testament ? Itie author seems to have come to 
the defimte conclusion that it is not that the ancient Jews had no 
conception of the hope universally shared by members of the 
different Christian bodies that immortality for the Jew meant con 
tmuance of his name and family that Divme rewards and blessings 
consisted m material prosperity every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree ^ns were to grow up as young plants and 
daughters as polished comers of the temple and the possessor of 
a qmverfull would fearlessly face enemies in the gate. When 
our first parents m the story of the Fall ate of the tree of know 
ledge they were expelled from ^en lest man should take also 
of the tree of life and eat and live for ever This according to the 
author did not mean immortality but prolongation of matena! 
existence Enoch and Elijah were miraculously removed but it is 
hard to see that they were not immortal ** in the usually accepted 
sense Such a declaration as that of bt Paul If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ we are of all men most miserable was 
foreign to the orthodox Jew Balaam aspired to die the death of the 
righteous and that his last end nnght be like his Had he a vision 
of some future beneficent fate^ In the familiar parable of Dives 
and Lazarus^ there is reference to a future state Abrahams 
bosom * for the man who had suffered evil things in this life while 
Dives from some place of torment was still able to communicate 
with their great ancestor across the impassable gulf (Un 
doubtedly the once rich man s concern for his emng brethren, lest 
they ^ould hereafter share his suSenngs was inspired by a noble 
motive which is often overlooked ) 

The Appendix contains references mter alta to the late Dean 
Farrar’s opinion that the Book of Daniel is a "novel with a pur 
pose written to encourage the Maccabees and their countiymen 
persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes and to the dogma of Papal 
infallibility We are not m a position to handle cntically the mam 
point of the discussion, which is probably still open for consideration 
by specialists but would offer some hints which may be of mterest 
What was the nature of the tree of lift and its fruit, and why was 
It created? (In the Apocalypse a "tree of life stands m the 
heavenly city by the pure nver of water of life whose twelve man 
ner of fruits npen monthly while the leaves are for the healing of 
Uie nations ) Our first parents through their Fall lost a paradise 
of rural beauty but the hope of redemption from the inherited 
original sm is not back to su^ a paradise but forward to a wonder- 
ful city, "new Jerusalem,** and glorious happy fellowship with 
angels and " spirits of just men made perfect ” (Passtm, we re 
member reading that tiie hast ghost story m the world is said to 
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be the vision of Eliphae the Tesienite [Job Iv 15} when the visitsnt 
Ssid Shall mortal man be more jtist than God ?**) 

In conclusion, Chnstian missionaiy effort — easily within Irving 
memory and of which traces still exist — was inspired by a buramg 
sense of personal responsibility and noble endeavour to ‘sa^'e 
souls ** from a hideous fate resemblmg the Greek Tartarus to which 
no limits were fixed and no amelioration possible Marlowe’s 
Faustus was lost here and Goethe s Faust m momentary danger 
was saved by the intervention of redeemed Gretchen Mr Lecky 
( History of Rationalism ) discusses this aspiration of many noble 
natures and the intensi^ of terror which the letter of the doctrine 
occasioned m the Middle Ages A logical outcome was the con 
viction that all of any race age or clime who had never heard of 
let alone accepted a short and simple formula were irrevocably 
doomed to this dire fate and to save as many as possible was the 
self sacnficmg impulse which ted to martyrdom Surely all is well 
with those who gave their lives in this way though their example 
IS more generally admired than followed Happily Christian mis 
stonanes have become sympathetic students of other faiths and are 
not ashamed to confess that they have learnt much (r / a retired 
missionary from India admitted this to us) from those of ancient 
spiritual faiths A kindlier spirit is abroad and enlightened men 
would rather lay their heads together m counsel than knock them 
together in ant^onism 

It will be remembered that m a recent number Lieut -Colonel 
Waddell promises a work which is to modify and perhaps revolu 
tionize curreot conceptions of king Adam the oveithrower of 
matnarchy the Fall the site of Eden and old familiar stones It is 
hoped that light may be thrown dierein on the problems of the 
*C^nst or Moses” controversy 

Ajax 

Besides the letters referred to m the Preface there are two more 
letters written by Mr Gladstone to Madame Novikoff one of which 
15 pmticularfy interestmg He states therem that his ^ster after 
having been thirQr five years a Roman Catholic had joined the 
Old Catholic movement — a movement which was so ardently 
supported 1 ^ M KlreeS and Madame Novikoff — A R, 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES 

TO THB BDITOK OP TBE "ASUTIC REVIBW 

Sw» 

When the ladiaii import duties 00 cotton goods were 
reduced in 1878-^ diit aacrtfice of revenue Stated the following 
oonmeot beom that pce-enunect Free Trader, Mr 

’’With n^pud to dm remission of die Import duties, ttiere 
seems to be something distinctly repu^iant in the way it has 
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Com^xmdtnce 

been done m the tune of India e distress and difficulty 
The Governor-General says he cannot see that financial difficulty 
can in any way be plea^d as a reason against what he calls 
fiscal reform If that be a true principle of government, it has 
been discovered for the fint time by the present Viceroy 
There has not been a Free Trade Government m this or any 
coontry which has not fully admitted that the state of the 
revenue is an essential element in the consideration of the 
application even of the best principles of Free Trade.” 

UvAaUt mutandis Mr Gladstones views may again perhaps be 
commended to the attention of our Manchester fnends 

Yours faithfully 

H F B 


WHAT TO DO WITH MRS BESANT 
Sin, 

Poor Lord Fentland } He has been trymg to do what no map has 
ever yet succeeded m doing and that is make a scolding woman bold 
her tongue and, m his efiort to accomplish this be has done the very 
thl]^; the scoldmg woman wanted him to do It would seem the has 
always wanted to be made a Martyr m the hope that d she were lifted up 
she would draw all India unto her ! So Lord Fentland has put her on a 
Mountam top with her two Fellow agitators, one on each side of her 
The best thing to do now for the peace of Indus would be to send her 
home with all honour, so that she may tell the Secretary of State and the 
Bntish Fubhc what thu^ are done in Madras 
She ought really (as I ventured to suggest two years ago) to have been 
made Jout Minister of Education with Sir Santaran Nair, and perhaps 
It IS not yet too late to mduce the Kizam, of Mysore or Baroda, 
to i^^ioint her to the position of Prune Munster or Devan Her un 
duubM talents ought long ago to luive been utfiued to their fullest extent 
by the State for the good of the people 

1 am, 

Youn, etc, 

J ^Lt£K 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


THE late OADABHAl NAOROJI 

Thk most remarkable feature of the Memorial Savice to hoaour the life 
and work of Dadabhai Naoroji, affectionately called the Grand Old Man 
of Indu was the representative and varied characta of those who took 
part m the memorable gathermg ui London on July 31 or wrote to express 
their sympathy with lU purpose and appreciation of the veteran Pani 
at the mention of whose name all India tbnlls The Secretary of State 
for India wrote to say that pressure of pubbc busmess prevented his 
atteadancoj but he expressed warns sympathy with the object of the 
meeting Lord Reay under whose Governorship of Bombay the help of 
educated Indians among them Dadabhai Naoroji was obtamed on his 
Legislative Council wrote to express the greatest r^ard for bis patriotism 
for his single-nimded devotion to the development of all the best elements 
m India He was a loyal subject (d the Emperor and an mdependent 
thinker, added Lord Reay Letters were also received from the Sohcitor 
General (Sir Gordon Hewart K C UP) Ur 'Dioinas Burt M P , Ur 
Ramsay UacDonald UP, Judge Mackamess, Sfr H U Hyndman, Mrs 
W S Came, Mrs N Blav, Mrs H P Cobb, and others Among other 
representative men and women who joined the (Vganumg committee were 
Lammgton, Lord Sydenham, Lord Reay Sv Lawrence Jenkins, 
Ur H G Wells Sir John Jardine, HP Sir William Bull, UP Ur 
Charles Roberts, U P Sir Hobert Roberts, H P and other Uembers of 
Parliament, also Dr Jtthn Gifford, Ur T J Barnett, Sir Ratan and Lady 
Tata, Sir Abbas and Lady Baig Ur and Mrs N C Mr A Yusuf Alt, 
Mr B ^b£ Ifr A J Wilson Mr U W Nevmson, Mr S K Ratchffe, 
and Ur George Lansbury Sir U U Bbownaggree was chairman of the 
committee and the hon secretaries included Mr A S M Amk, Mr M. il 
Ispahan!, Dr Kapadia and Mr N C S» 

The Stunt and Rishi ol Modern India, was Sir William Wedderbum s 
descriptioa of his life-long friend who has so recently passed away m India 




Wk€re East and West Meet m 

«t the advanced age of ninety two, an age rarety reached by Indians 
It was evident that the passing of Dvlabhai Nawoji had deeply touched Sir 
’H^lhain, who travelled from his Gbucestershire home to London on pncpose 
to preside at the meeting Slimming up the lessons of the long life and 
devoted and determmed service of his friend Sir V^iam urged hu lieareri 
to follow m his footsteps in binding together the hearts of India and Bntam, 
and to strive to take to themselves his quahties of unselfishness mdustry 
high integrity and courage guided and mfoRned by sweet reasonableness 
The resolution fittingly crystallised the life and service of Dadabhaz 
NaorO)i It ran thus That this meeting desires to express its profound 
sorrow and its sense of the irreparable loss caused by the death of the late 
Dadabhai Naoro]i LL D who m the course of an eventful career ex 
tending over the long period of nearly three-quv ters of a century had 
rendered m manifold ways supreme service in promotmg the pohtical 
educational, and soaal amelioration of the people of India who had been 
the first among her public men to claim for them the fulfilment of their 
rights and privil^es as atisens of the British Empire so as to bind them 
m firmer allegiance to the Crown and who, by dmt of such patriotic 
labours as well as the noble qualities of his head and heart had won m an 
unexampled degree the love and admiration of his countrymen as well as 
of his numerous British friends Sir Herbert Roberts, U P m movmg 
the resolution, spoke as a Member ot Parliament who had worked side by 
side with Dadabhai Naoroji the fint Indian to be elected, during bis 
Membership of the House of Commons 1893 1895 and declared that 
no better or more patriotic representative cd India could have been 
found Although his defeat at the subsequent general election was a 
great disappomtment to Dadabhai Naorp}i there was never any bitterness 
in hu heart nor did it deter turn m hu devoted work for the welfare of his 
country His selfless service undaunted deternunatioo punfy of char 
acter, and chivalrous methods of work, were emphasised by Sir Abbas All 
Baig, Dr John Oifiord Mr A. Ytmuf Ah Mr S H Swinney and Mr 
J M PaniA and the resolution was passed by the whole audience stand 
■mg m silent token of sympathy Mr Charlm Roberts M P m movmg 
that a copy of the resolution be forwarded to the family of the venerable 
and venerated son of India, said that ahbougb he had not come mto per 
sonal touch with Dadabhai Naoroji had been much impressed by d^ 

ments concernu^ his wmk which to be found m the archives of the 

India Office Othw speakers who paid tribute to India s Grand Old 
Man were Mr B Dubfi lie N C Sen Mr De^ado and Su: M M 
Bhownaggree, who, speakmg as a co^religiomst of Dadabhai Haoroji 
tefeited to the fact tiiat the Parsia had already held a meeting comznemoiat 
mg his life and work The meetuig ended with a tender tnbute to Sir 
WiUhtm Wedderbum, proposed by Sir Hancherjee, and Dr Pollen declared 
tiiat vay much that had been said of the world famous Farsi applied 
equally to bis Iife-Iong English fnend and fellow worker Sir Wdl^ m 
tejdy, exjffessmg his confident bdief m the future happmess of fridta 
stat^ that there had never been a shadow of misonderstandmg or difler* 
ence during half a century of association between him and hs saintly 
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fnend, DftdaUiAi Naoro]! Truly a memorabto meeting ami a woii^y 
tribute to i rmnarkabk man^ who baa now passed from the sight but not 
from the hewts of his fellow countrymen and his Western frimids 


Iba N C Sen has followed up her lUummatmg lecture on her famous 
fellow^oimtrymen Sir Rabindranath Tagore, fully reported m the last 
issue <d the Asiatic Retibw, by giving a course of lectures at the School 
of Oriental Studies on Indian Family Ue She took her audience 
back to Anaent India and the Vedic pcnod when men and women pro* 
greased together along the path of immortahty when they worked and 
thought together, and were companions m all spheres of life Through 
Buddhist days and the penod of the Uoghul rolers she Iffoug^t her hearers 
back to the life of modem India, and gave so much valuable miormation 
that Dr Denison Ross, Principal of the School, said that he wished every 
British woman going out to India might first come mto touch with Mrs 
Sen Co gam insight, understandug, and sympatiiy 


Slopes Stephen Kelley of the Australian Impcsial Forces, evoked 
widespread interest by the account be gave at a recent meeting of the 
Matn^ Indian Association of his eicpenences in Gallipoli as a water 
diviner An engineer by professioii, he found m his early youth in Australia 
that he posseesed remarlmble gifts for the discovery of water He was in 
Che Suvla Bay landing, and when the water jx'oblem caused senous anxiety 
he was able to rmder great service in discovering water and insuruig a 
good su|^y lor men horses, and mules His commandmg officer, General 
Hu^iet, stroiigly recommended his services for recogmtion He ex 
penenced considerable of^XMition from saentuts who declared that the 
contour of the land showed that no water was available, but Sapper 
Kell^ 8 best answer to the doubters was a supply, on one occasion of 
two thwimnd gallons pec hour When seeking water be does not use the 
usual rod or twig, but walks ftMirard with bis bands stretched out palms 
downwards, sometimes he kneels and places fau bands on the pound to 
verify fall eensations. The strength of the sensations enables bun to 
determuie the depth at wluch water will be found and the quantity 
avaikUe 


DramatK representation of Indian plays continues, and arouses con 
siderable entfamuasm. Last month, u^er the auqnces of the Union of 
the Esit and West, the Induui Alt and Dramatic Soci^ gave two per 
focmaaces in the beantilol prdoi of Lord Leverbulme, at Hampstead, nt 
HalatipiidUadhava, wntten by BhavaUmti,wbobved about 700 ad» 
•osDf two centuries aft« Kabdasa, The play has been called the Roomo 
and Jidict of India, it possesses certain pomts m common, but by its 
happy ending and m othff wi^ alio recalls ‘ As You like It * In a 
and UDa#Bcted manna' Miss Car^ took the part of JCalati, and 
Ifr Artfapt Steed did wMl as Hadhava, Hiss Babara Everest and Ur 
Hark Staiaqr,iAo has done valuable service with the '<Hd Vic Rqxw* 
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tory Company, wtte excellent as the friends of the h»o and heroiae 
Mr Ben (^e^ was admirable as stage-manager m grounds which lend 
tiiemselves well to such prodoctioss Indian music by two of l¥<tfe8Sor 
Inayat Khan a musicians added considerably to the success and enjoyment 
of the performances 

Bifiereot in character but impressive in effect, was the dramatic recital 
the Brothers of the Rose Gtf den, given in the Theosopbical Society s 
temporary ball, Tavistock Square of The Song Celestial ( Bhagavad 
Gita ) I^m the beautiful version of Sir Edwin Arnold passages were 
selected which gave a clear and well-ocdered statement of the prmapal 
teachings the poem presenting a philosophy and religion which may be 
regarded as the most lofty that Brahmanism has produced 


Up to the time of wnting the Indian Gymkhana Club has achieved a 
record of three months matches, with only one defeat They had a 
sensational match with an Australian Eleven endmgmadraw Gymkhana, 
x6o Australians, with an extra fifteen mmutes, 150 for eight wickets 
Bajana scored the first century for the Qub, and Gunasekra did the hat 
tnck on this occasion At the close the young Australian captain led 
his men out to the field, and they cheered the Gymkhana wi^ hearty 
good-will the Indians returned the compliment with enthusiasm and 
the men of India jomed with the men of the Overseas Dominions in smgmg 
Uie Natnonal Anthem The events of the afternoon lend a special interest 
to the retuin match sbU to be played The Gymkhana has its ground at 
Mill Hill Fork, Acton and Sir James Walker, who has beoi a generous 
suppmter, has given a challenge cup to be competed for annually in the 
lawn tennis section A. A. S 

At the War Exhibition at Flaiatow several lectures were given on different 
AUied countries Mrs Camngton Wild told the story of the long mountain 
tramp of Serbian children to the Adriatic Sea, sent by trusting mothers 
to meet unknown fnends Fortunately they met with En^sb and Ftench 
benefactors Mr RostorgueS spolm on Russia saymg that there was reasmi 
for hope m spite of their temporary set back and ^t be had confidence 
m the future Mr F F Morchant spoke on Bohemia and descnbed be<^ 
anxiety for the Allies victory and ha hopes for mdqiendencei Mr 
Stqihen Graham destzibed his expenences m the Crimea and his visit to 
the English cemetery near Sebastopol The opening ceremony was per 
formed by Lord Burnham 

A very successful Russian Ectmomic Exhitution is being hdd at Central 
Westminster It will be open until August z8 
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MILITARY NOTES MESOPOTAMIA 
By Lieutenant-Gensral F H Tyrrell 

That blessed word Mesopotamia has of late evoked many 
curses To judge by some of the periodicals or hsten to the 
conversation of the man m the street one might have been 
led to imagine that the expedition to Mesopotamia had resulted 
in a complete failure The fact is that the operations m 
Mesopotamia have been crowned with more complete success 
than has attended our efiorts m any other theatre of the war 
the whole country including the considerable cities of Bagdad 
and Basra has been conquered and occupied by our forces 
But one unfortunate episode the premature attempt to capture 
Bagdad with inadequate preparation and with an insufficient 
force, has been made the subject of a Commission of Inquiry, 
and the report of this Commission has revealed some short 
comings in the system of Indian Army adromistration, and m 
the woriring of the supply and transport services of that Army 
The revelation of these failures evoked such a storm of 
reproaches from the Press and the public that the Cabinet was 
seriously perturbed, and the Secretary of State for India 
resigned his portfolio 

The Indian Army was not prepared or organized for a great 
war , thus, when it had simultaneously to furnish ezpeditionaTy 
forces for France, Egypt, and East Africa, as well as for 
Mesopotamia its resources both m men and material were soon 
exhausted If Lord Hardmge is to be blamed for the un- 
preparedness of India for wagmg war we can only say that 
that bhune must be shared by many others 

It has been alleged that the advance on Bagdad was a 
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political manoeuvre, arranged by the pobtiaans for political 
ends No doubt m nuhtary matters the man on the spot is 
the best and safest judge and the more things are left in his 
hands the better but in this instance the General m command 
Sir John Nison was in favour of the advance so that the 
Government was justified on military grounds m approvmg of 
It Rj^ must be taken m war and a General who runs no 
Ti^s will not achieve great results General Nixon no doubt 
underestimated the strength the h>rce8 opposed to him and 
perhaps forgot to take into full account the fact that the opera- 
tions of the Turkish masses were thoroughly organized 

The tactical operations were brilliantly earned out by 
General Townshend who once more proved himself an able and 
skilful commander under most trying arcumstances His 
surrender with his gallant division, enforced by famine at Kut 
was a great disaster but it has been avenged by the subsequent 
conquest of Bagdad by General Sir Stanley Maude s nctonous 
•army 

The admitted shortcomings m the transport and m the 
medical arrangements seem to have been due to lack of funds 
rather than to lack of foresight When there was a Madras 
Army its Commander-in-Chief had a seat in the Governor s 
Couned The avihan members of the Council regarded the 
Presidency Army as an mconvenient encumbrance which 
absorbed funds which were urgently needed for more useful 
objects such as education sanitation irrigation, etc Not 
only was the Army Budget reduced to a minimum but when 
any of the civil branches of the Administration bad exceeded 
its limit of expenditure, the excess was often transferred to 
the Army accounts and shown as an item of mihtary expen- 
diture Successive Commanders-m Chief tolerated this unfair 
procedure without protest but when Sir Neville Chamberlain 
assumed command of the Madras Army, he at once put a stop 
to it But for examples of parsimony in supplying the necessary 
needs of an army we need not go so far as India we may 
look nearer home It is mamfesily mfatr to lay the favHs of 
a system upon the shoiddeTS of tndwtduals 
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It has been ebsenred that the removal of the Headquarter 
Offices of the Bengal Army to Simla ^cfoonized with the 
deterioration m the discq^me (d that army ahich culminated 
m the genersi Mutmy some twenty years later , and m all 
protudnlity the removal of the Headquarters Stafi of the Army 
from any close contact with the troops was a senous evilr 
for from a perusal of the records of that penod it wovdd appear 
that the Indian Government and the chief military authonties 
were (with the single exception of Sir Charles Napier) not 
sufficiently conversant with the real state of affairs m the 
Army 

And now the chief defect m the system of Indian Army 
administration appears to be over-centralization This 
probably arises from the natural desire of the officers of the 
Headquarters Staff at Simla to concentrate all the power and 
patronage of the army m their own hands This tendency 
showed itself m the most ffagrant manner m the did Bengal Army 
before the Mutiny had proved the rottenness of the system 
In that army the Colonel of a regiment could not even promote 
a private to the rank of lance-noik (lance-corporal) without a 
reference to Simla Maladministration pure and sunplCt was 
the chief foctor m bnngmg about the collapse of the old Bengal 
Army system m the great Mutmy of 1857 Up to that time 
and for fifty years afterwards there were three separate armies 
m India belonging to the three presidencies respectively of 
Bengal Madras and Bombay, each with its own Commander* 
in-Chief and Headquarter Sta&, Army departments arsenals 
ordnance factories magazines, etc Each army had its own 
separate Code of Regulations, and details of dress, armament, 
equipment, even of pay and allowances, varied m all three 
presidencies The Cominander-m-Chief of the Bengal Army 
was the titular Cominander-m-Chief m India , but be was only 
primus mfsr pares and never mterfered m the mtemal affairs 
of the other two armies But after the reorganization whidi 
followed on the suppression of the Mutiny of the dd Bengal 
Army, raSwaya and td^^aphs brought the three presidencies 
mto doset communication, and ffie Commander-m-Chief m 
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India b^iaa graduaUj to usurp the prerogatives of (he Chiefs 
ol the two other armies Rules and regulatioiis were made 
m Simla and enforced on ^ armies of the minor jaesidencies, 
to which they were sometimes quite unsuited, the men of those 
armies being of difierent race and language to those of the 
Rengal Army Almost the first step was the establishment 
of one uniform Code of Articles of War for aU the three armies 
The ordnance establishments of the three separate armies were 
merged m one Ordnance Department for the whole of India 
Other departments followed suit Then the presidency armies 
were abolished and the three armies formed mto four army 
corps, the Bengal Army being divided mto two This was a 
good arrangement as the Cormnander-m Chief in India was 
relmved of the immediate command of any particular body of 
troops, and had only the four corps commanders to whom to 
transmit his orders it is, m fact, the arrangement which 
prevails m the armies of all the European Powers But the 
Simla Staff Officers could not rest till they had gathered up 
aU the threads of Army administration mto their own hands 
The four army corps were finally amalgamated mto one army 
with its headquarters at Simla It is true that the Indian Army 
IS nominally divided mto a Northern and a Southern Command 
but this arrangement is only a nominal one and the Commands 
Headquarters are nothmg but registering offices their only 
practical effect bemg to delay the transaction of business 
between the Divisional Headquarters and the Army Head- 
quarters at Simla The consequence is that the great 
Headquarters Staff m India is mvolved m a multipbcity of 
detaib and overburdened with much work which ought to be 
performed by the Corps Staffs 

The luxuriant growth of red-tape which swaddled and 
almost throttled, the dd Bengal Army was swept away m the 
maelstrcnn of the great Mumty, and was not regretted for 
Its permcious effects had been amply demonstrated by the 
catastrophe The new Bengal Army was admmistered by 
rule of thumb and Generals and Cdonels were left a free hand 
in tlieir own commands But the old infiuenoes, apparently 
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inseparable from the existence of a regular standing army^ 
soon reasserted themselves red-tape wnggled in at the office 
doors, and routine crept forth its temporary hiding-place 
The powers and privileges of the officers commanding tioops 
were one by one withdrawn from them and transferred to the 
General Staff The most trivial happenings were incontinently 
made matters of diffuse regulation 
The following is an amusing instance of the deference of 
the official mind to a red-tape system An order had been 
promulgated that all officers on leave m India were to furnish 
a life-certificate on the first of every month to the Presidency 
Paymaster An officer on leave on the Nilgin Hills had 
omitted this formality and the Presidency Paymaster wrote 
to him reminding him of his omission He accordingly 
furnished a certificate stating that he was alive on the ist of 
the current month of June But the Paymaster wrote back, 
requesting him to forward certificates that he was abve on 
the ist of April and the ist May When the Paymaster 
was rallied by his fnends on his meticulous observance of 
regulations he defended his action by the p^ea that his office 
files would have been mcomplete without the missing certifi- 
cates To his official mind the completeness of his office files 
was the thief reason for the existence of his office 
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OUR PROBLEM OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION* 

By Douglas Jerrold 

Te£ blessed word reconstructioa has enjoyed such popularity of late that 
pohticiaas of all kinds have felt it their duty to rush into the field with 
proposals for the destructuui of the Constitution Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr Hodge acting on the wdl known principle call everyone with 
whom they disagree politicians, while apparently disclaimmg the title 
for themselves Mr Hodge goes further, and profitmg by Carlyles 
example, is never more verbose than when decrying the value of words 
To be fair to Lord Gewge m his Remmiscences which are at once interest 
ing and moat amusing he expreuly mcludes himself we need hardly say 
without reas<m m the category of those whose gifts of speech earned them 
further than their abihties entitled them to go but the value of his own 
public services are a suffiaent rejomder He gives as his ddiberate opinion 
that powers of speech carry moi to high office which they do not deserve 
and Mr Hodge hastily endorses bis statement and they both alike pomt 
to the soldier as a refreshmg contrast to what Mr Hodge sneeruigly csdls 
the wordster 

Tlie soldier s career u a truer test (d character, reliabihty and courage 
than the political career So Lord George Hamilton Hus extraordinary 
prejudice against powers of speech » widespread and more than anythmg 
nlse tends to shake the public confidence m Parliamentary government 
yet one can safely say that behmd the written and spi&en word on the 
sabject there m no tobd or constructive criticism (toe cannot speak of 
a ready tongue as one does of a long nose— a long nose is a physical 
pecuhanty a ready tongue an intellectual asset. Wryt m the name of 
heaven, do we want to be governed by moi with unready tongues ? 
Why m fact, is the tongue unready except because the owner doesn t 

* * In the Wake of the War Puhament or Imperial Government ? 
By Harold Hodge (John Lane, 1917 ) Parliamentary Reminiscences * 

George Hamiftra (John Murray 19x7 ) 
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know iriiat to say ? And the mac who doesn t know what to say u tise 
man who doesn t know what to thmk 
The real prqudice agamst the talker as o! course not because he can 
talk (as we see that would be mere midsummer madness) but because 
an alle^ distinction between the talker and the man of action Thu 
15 based on a belief that a General fights while a Cabmet Minister makes 
speeches This in fact^ is not the case While the poUtiaans talk« 
the soldiers write minutes Both are ahke men of action m that they are 
getting thmgs d<me through their respective agents The manual 
labourer and the private soldier alone act personally 
Must this widespread prejudice be dismissed then, as entirely baseless ? 
Not perhaps entirely It origmates we believe m the psychology of a 
large number of English public schoolmca among whom the prejudice is 
most marked Men feel strongly on certam pomts have been brought 
up to accept certam political doctrines as axiomatic and have not b^n 
educated to understand the why and wherefore of these doctrines In 
other words however dearly held they are for them only opmions not 
matters of reasoned belief In Farbamentary debates and discussions 
m the Press such men find their dearest behefs challenged and argued 
out of court by men with glib tongues These men are not always right 
but they know not only what they want but why they want it, and the 
plain l^iBt man is at a disadvantage It goes without saying that 
the remedv for this is the political educatum of our govcnimg class 
What Mr Hodge apparently wants is a Government consistmg entirely 
of men unable to express themselves, in order that other men suffering 
from a simUar disability may not be put out of temper We do not 
ouxsdves regard this as a sermus contribution to political science 

But then Mr Hodge says there is no such thug as political saencr 
We seem to have heard tlus sort of thug before 
Lord George Hamilton, a cntic of a very different stamp, has some 
more pertinent criticisms He complains of the superficial knowledge of 
Mmuters and of the neglect of Imperial concerns m the welter of domestic 
party controversy and he makesdefinite propostk the reform of procedure, 
educational refiwm universal miUtary trauing and the fixing of naval 
and military establishments by quinquennial Acts For aU these measures 
there u muc^ to be said but we doubt if they will affect the mam issue 
Nothing will ever mi^e reinesentative government popular with tnmon 
ties and lit Boc^ and Lord George HamOton are afraid of bemg m a 
miBonty Few critics agamst our system can miss having a dig at party 
It IS so easy Lord George Hamilton foUowt the older and honest course 
ot tamag his old politick oppooents snth every recognised brand of 
controversial tar, and of tiua the charge of setting party before country 
a ever the most popular variety Ifr Gladstone a a party politician, 
Lord BeaooDsfield a prescient etatesman Perimps so Bnt both 
depeaded on the presence of a Farbaaeotary majority, and all one can 
say a^ttsst Hbt system a that at times it cetuned A when it should have 
returned and me* verso. Any system of government wiU do that 
The g^eat thmg to be said for our system was that somebody was always 
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pleased We have heard of Goveniments which subsisted for several 
centunes, to the mteose displeasure of everyone Vit foacy that Ur 
Hodge s Imperial junta, self appomted and mcapable of d1gTnlgl^^1 would 
be one of these He suggests that this junta should hold ofBce ios ten 
years and be digible for re'election not by any constituenaes but by the 
Crown acting on the advice of that mevitable non party m an about 
the Court who is always the hero in these little essays m Constitution 
makmg They are to govern by a referendum but the Empire is to have 
no right of initiative India would not be consulted, because it would 
be really difficult to make educated Indians understand what a refaen 
dum was I So poor dears they could be safely trusted not to notice 
that they were not bemg consulted For this Impenal junta is to govern 
India mark you and control foreign and colonial policy trade, tanfis, 
the army and the navy Social reform would however be left to die 
English and colonial Parliaments — also municipal drainage we have no 
doubt I 

Ur Hodge s is altogether a book to be read it would be unwise te miss 
a Ime of it But political controversy would be easier if writers of such 
books would be even ordinarily honest with their readers 

If they want to destroy popular government and want an Executive 
responsiUe to no one why not say so instead of wntmg three hundred 
and fifty pi^ to prove that oligarchy is true democracy and tyranny 
the only tolmble form of liberty ? It would thoi be simpler for the old 
fashioned behevers m a Government which is responsible to the people 
to set to work to remove the many defects of our present system, which 
fails, as we had thought all the world knew not because it is denocratjc 
but because it is not 

Silence may be golden but not in the House of Commons Half a 
dozen independent speaken do mere good m a month than a whole 
bench of strong silent men assuring the world that all is gomg well and 
that it can trust the GovernineQt Ur Hodges attempt to attack 
the House of Commons for its verbosity » to make use of the silly pre 
judice against education to create unpopulanty for an institution which 
he disliked on other grounds 

What he dislikes is the policy of what were befme the war a majonty 
of its members So did we as a matter of fact But the remedy for 
that is not to shut up the House but to educate the electorate Ilie days 
of autocracy ate over we can aaute Mr Hodge and nothing anyone can 
do or say will touig them bark 

In dealmg with Ur Hodge’s amazmg theones we have hardly done 
justice to Lord George Hamilton His account of bis work at the India 
Office the Education Office, and the Admiralty is m itsdf a sufficioit 
answer to those who hold that Cabinet ministers do nothmg but talk< 
His memories of Gladstwe and Disreah are refreshmg and amusing, if 
nakedly partisan and his mticism of the fata] mistakes of Gladstone a 
Government m i88o>i885 u mteresting if painful readmg 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 
By F R SCATCHERD 

M \€fu<eJ<M t« the least pedaatic of max He ts oot bound doirn 
gay dogmg elaborated by his predecessors but the Alpha and Omega 
of his faith are an unreserved acceptance of the principles of 
morally and a deep ioie for his country — a great love — a love encom 
passing his country with ceaseless care an affection vibrating with pas 
sun not the affection of a child f<^ its mother but of a mother for her 
only diild These spiritual characteristics give in most cases the key 
to the understanding of the whde long senes of his political actions 
\enixelo6 once clearly convinced that there was no other hope but 
that Greece was bemg earned headlong to certain disaster had the 
course rising to his full political and moral stature against the official 
power of the State to resist m lus own person the fatal dnft of events — 
Alex N Diosceoes Condom Feorvary i6 1917 

The existence and honour of Greece have been saved by the swift 
action of M Veniaelos — {From prtvtUe Utter dated Aihons June 
17 19x7 ttgned P E Dbaxoules 

IV 

Great changes have been brought about m the internal affairs 
of Greece since the publication of the last article on that 
country m the Asiatic Review for May 15 1917 
The state in which Greece found hersdf before the raising 
/A. the blockade was one of extreme misery and of almost 
complete anarchy The puUic services were reduced to 
chaotic confusion and when M Venizelos was once more 
summoned to Athens, the task that confronted him was one 
Biat might have well fiUed even bs stout heart with despair 
The returning Ex Premier found his house m rums raxed to 
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the ground by the fury of the antt-Vmgelians, and pen^ng its 
rebuilding had pttfcKrce to take up his abode m the Hotel 
Grande-Bretagne, fonneriy gnren over to the notorious Baron 
von Schenck 

Not oidy was his house in ruins^ but so were all 
departments of national affairs, ecclesiastical and judicial as 
w^ as financial and pohticai But, as the Athens correspon 
dent of H Eamtpta* put it the man who was equal to the task 
was there to take it m hand and was moreover capable of 
mspinng his helpers with his own optimistic zeal and ardent 
enthusiasm in the tremendous task of reconstructKin which 
must be earned through ere Greece can recover all that has 
been lost dunng die last two fatal years disorder and 
corruption 

M Jonnart the High Commissioner of the Powers had 
left Athens at the end of the first week m July havmg 
successfully earned out the mission entrusted to him of persuad 
mg Kmg Constantine to acquiesce in the Allies demand for 
his abdication His son Alexander reigns m his stead and 
M Venizelos has returned to power 

The High Commissioner has formed a good opinion of the 
young Kmg thinks be reasons well and has a clear idea of 
the rdle of a constitutional Sovereign 

When M Jonnart, on the refusal of M Zaimis to consider 
the question of convokmg the Parliament of May 31 (1915) 
expressed his opinion that the obvious solution was the forma 
tion of a Mmistry under Venizelos, the Kmg said 

I see that 1 understand I suppose it had better be 
ffirmed as soon as possible 

On the Tuesday following M Jonnart gave the King the 
list of Mimsters submitted by M Venizelos Lookmg it 
through he said 

That s settled To-morrow at eleven will do and the 
new Mmistry was sworn m at eleven that Wednesday morning 
M Jonnart exj^ns the Kmg s first proclamation as a 
good mtention badly interpreted due to the emotion 


* Published in London 
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occasioned the ex King s foUdwers^ who had assembled 
aiound the palace 

Look at that, ’ said Constantine I ve consented to go 
but see the attitude of the people 
It was thought that the best explanation of the situation 
would be afforded by a prodamation from the new King This 
was humedly drawn up by M Nigns, a Minister who happened 
to be ui the palace, and he, m his agitation, thinking of the 
hero of the late Balkan wars rather than of the ex-Kmg 
Constantine, madeiiseofthelatter’sfavountephrase *folbw- 
mg m my father s footsteps The young King in equal 
agitation signed and delivered the prodamation to the 
assembled crowd without having previously read it a natural 
and human explanation of an untoward circumstance which 
should disarm aU further cntiasm 

V 

W31 Greece at last actively participate in the war ^ is a 
question frequently put at the present moment 
A partial answer is that non official Greece has for many 
months past been rendering its full quota of service to the 
Alhed cause The soldiers of the National Movement have 
been sharing the fortunes of war side by side with the Allied 
troops at Salomca, and Greek workmen m their thousands 
have been long engaged m trench-diggmg and road'inaking 
m the Near Eastern war-zone 

As to official Greece, it must not be expected that 
M Venizdos will rush the country straightway mto war 
The Royalist idgone has left Greece m rums, and the work 
of national leconstructKin must be his first care 
The public services must be purified and reorganized, 
espeaa^ must that be the case with the army The elunina- 
tioo oi those officers coo^ioous for their devotion to the 
previous rdgime » an ail-essential prdiminary to the restora- 
tion of unity and dtsaphne and the mumtions necessary 
for the equipment of an efficient anny must be adequatdy 
replenished 
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Patience must be exercised, both by the friends of Greece 
and by the Greeks themselves 

Former adherents ^ort-sigbted partisans and even some 
of his true friends, have blamed M Venizelos for what they 
deemed to be his tardy action They have doubted his wisdom 
and questioned his judgment and foresight Nevertheless 
sooner or later he has always been able to give valid reasons 
for his action or abstention from action on any given occasion 
Having thrown in his lot with the Entente M Venizelos 
has scrupulously respected its wishes, even when those wishes 
cut straight through the interests of the movement which had 
constituted him its leader That movement must not be anti- 
dynastic he was infonned so M Venizelos restrained his 
ioflowers from heading in the forbidden direction, with what 
difficulty those only who know the actual facts can fully reabze 
Harassed and hampered contmually, he cheerfully pursued 
his way doing everything that the thwartmg restnctions 
permitted Even when the Conference at Rome practically 
tied his hands by tendmg to limit the expansion of the 
national movement he gracefully submitted and quietly 
prepared for the time when more freedom of action could be 
accorded 

Matthew Arnold used to say that when one was up agamst 
a closed door to which one had no key and which was beyond 
one 8 strength to force it was the part of wisdom to wait until 
someone came by who could unlock it for you 

The Greek Premier never wastes his energies stormmg a 
positum which he is powerless to carry but like the poet 
while directing his attention to more profitable ends he awaits 
the hour when circumstances shall conspire with him to achieve 
the desired result and hitherto he has rarely waited m vain 
One important efiect of this wise waiting upon Fate or 
Providence is that when the rcoZ psychologuial moment does 
arrive one finds oneself with unexhausted energies, full of the 
force and vigour requisite to cope with the situation effectually 
Le Journal des HeUknes * August 5, 1917, published an 
* Pablubed m Pam. 
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terestmg converBUtion with two Gre^ who had just amved 
in Pans, and two of the questioBs bear upon the above 
observations 

"^How long IS it since you saw Mr Venizdos>* 

It 15 just a week ago that we were talking with 

him 

Does he regard the present situation with 
optunism 

We have never seen him more (^tmustic He is 
absolutely convmced of the tnumph of the great idea for 
which he is contending * 

Is he oontemfdatmg a general mobihzation ^ 

When the preparations are complete the various 
classes will be called There is not the least doubt but 
that Greece in a very shot space of tune wQl be able to 
put m the fidd an army of some hundred thousand 
combatants {quelques centimes de nolle de com- 
battants) 

Many of the criticisms levelled agamst M Venizdos by 
those who have nevertheless remained his sincere friends are 
due to the fact that these fnends, lacking their leader s patient 
foresight, frequently mistake some particular moment of time 
for the true psyckologtcal one and thus become impatient 
even mdignant with their leader s presumed inactivity 

It goes without saymg that a statesman cannot always take 
even his fnends mto fais fuB confidence But he is apt (as we 
all are) to endow others with his own attributes and knowledge 
Thus he may forget that the public is deprived of the possession 
of facts that would enable it to guage a given situation 
accurately so he turns from its reiterated * Why > Why > * 
and like an imtated parent attributes to wilful perversity what 
is more often on^ a pathetic groping after light and under- 
standmg. 

The mtentions of M Vemz^os with regard to the participa- 
tion of Greece m the war are most dearly stated by the wnter 
of a letter received from Athens, dated July 7, 1917 The 
wnter says 
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It IS a great comfort to thudc that Greece is sow at 
war with Germany, but I shall not be entirdy satisfied 
until I see aoo,ooo Greek soldiers side by side with the 
Entente troops 

* • « • * 

Some recent statements of Venizelos greatly pleased 
me I recognized in them the true note the 

language of the real Venizelos which I had expected from 
him two years ago and after He said 

* I am not going to mobilize at once Before I do 
so all military stores mu^ be well replenished and also the 
country must desire mobilization It may take three or 
four months before these desiderata are realized I will 
then order mobflization and if the country refuses to 
obey 1 will take up my hat and go {From pnvaie 
letter signed P E Drdkonles ) 

VI 

It would not be wise even were it possible, for M Venizelos 
to embark upon war with opposition m the Chamber and lack 
of enthusiasm ui the country He is certain to meet with some 
opposition, as there must be a division of opinion between the 
old and the new politicians If events m Europe uphold the 
position of those deputies who oppose the entry of Greece mto 
the war, the opposition will be proportionately strengthened 
But the Greeks are par excellence practical idealists Hiey 
accept un fast accompli with almost fatahstic acquiescence, 
and with Thucydides judge evraything by the outcmne 
The new Kmg took the oaBi with all due formality and 
ceremony on the 4 th of this month and signed the kingly 
covmiant with a pen presented by M Venizdos 
The speech from the throne contained among other, the 
following notable utterances 

The conditions upon which the transnussion of the 
royal power was effected have clearly shown the path to 
be followed m the future They rendered necessary die 
appeal to the national sovreignity so as to revise and 
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oonsdidate at the same tune as the throne a form of 
govioimient established on a basis demanded by the 
popular will 

My Government faithful to national traditionf has 
already given its foreign policy the orientation approved 
by the people at the Sections of May 31, 1915 and 
ratified by the Chamber 

« « • • * 

The heroism and self-sacnfice of the troops at the 
front are a most happy augury for the ultimate fate of 
united Greece for they are evidences of the fine pnde and 
gallantry of the HeQeruc Army 

The King was loudly cheered and the proceedings terminated 
without incident sa\e that a protest was laid before the 
assembly by two RepuUican deputies 
As to the future of Greece one may quote the words of 
M Jonnart who said That may well be left in the hands 
of M Vemzelos For added be m all my long career as 
a patbamentanan I have met no statesman of more vivid fore’ 
stg^t or with a surer gnp of the essentials of a country s 
progress and Europe can be glad with M Jonnart that the 
general councils of the ASies will benefit by his presence at 
conferences 


(To be contmued ) 
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OBITUARY NOTES 


SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD R C 1 E C S I 

In Sir George Birdwood the world has lost the greatest authority of modern 
times on India As pointed out by Ik Pollen in hu review of Sir George a 
book Sva The Birdwoods have always bemi faithful servants of 
the State and true friends of India Sir George s father — the late General 
Christopher Birdwood — held high command m India and it will be long 
before the people of the Western Presidency can ever fcffget the gracious 
memory of Herbert Birdwood (Sir Gemge s younger broCher)» the wdl 
known and well beloved Judge of the High Court of Bombay and father 
of General Sir William Riddell Budwood (Kitchener s right hand man) 

Sir George fainuelf was bom at Belgaum m the Southern Uahratta 
country, on December 8 1833 Belgaum means Bamboo Town so 
Sir George always regarded the Bamboo as his own Tree of Ijfe 
and the Ghat-praba (a tributary of the Kistna near Belgaum) as his own 

River of Life * although one may vmiture to surmise ttot the read> wit 
that welled up m him had alm<Mt certainly bad an Hibernian Batavian 
source, so delightfully Irish and Dutch were the alternate tights and 
shades It might further be suggested that Sir Gewge s Tree of Life 
had some affinity with the sugar-cane which has never yet been beet 
Be that as it may. Sir George knew his ICaharasbtra well— its trees and 
streams and mountams and vales — ud the very heart of heart of its 
people — the Scotch of India In The Mahratta Plough he paid glowmg 
tributes to the beauty of the land and the leading characteristics of its 
inhabitants 

But not only did Sir George know bis Mahratta wdl, he knew also the 
Rajput, and teithfufly has he told the tale of the Rajput s danng and 
virility and shown how closely the redemption td Rajputana as a brand 
plucked from the burning, was associate with the ever revered name of 
Colonel James Tod He pomted out that, like the innumerable English 
jrouths steeped in honour and disapbne, who yearly yield up their lives 
m our Army and Navy as a last sactiSce to patriotism, the Rajputs too , 
seek so reward for thmr danng Their one desire is to experience that 
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stem joy wluck wamors feel is foemes worthy of their steel/’ u fitting 
for then hearths and homes 

An mterestmg hght is thrown on Sir George s pohtical views by the 
following quotation from the Sva 

Were 1 responsible for the Government of India says Sir George, 

I would at onc^lace the Educational Department wholly in the hands 
of duly qualified ffindus Mushms, and Parsees the Judicuu Department 
tfaree’lourths m their bands and I would freely admit the Rajputs and 
membos of other ruling classes and wamur castes mto the higher commia 
sums of the Imperial Bntish Army up to one-tbird of officers required, 
and above all else 1 would insist on developing without let or stmt, the 
ilhmitable reproductive resources of the country pan ptusv with the 
European education of the people 

Ftom the same book wc gleui his views on the Great War where Sur 
George hits the Hottentot Hun heavily and shows how false the Germans 
have proved to Aryan traditions under the infection of psychical frenzy, 
and how they must now pay the penalty of their perfidy m the case of 
this fateful war stamps with the au^entic and imperishable brand of 
Made m Germany 

By God and man dishonoured 
By Death and Life made vain 
Know ye the old Barbarian, 

The Barbarian come again 

But as Mr Lloyd George strikingly insists, never most the Barbanan 
come again News ogmn / And we can have no Hade-m-Germany 
Peace It must be a real and luting Peace — ^made once and for all 

Sir George Birdwood bad attamed the age of Peaceful Hindu Sainthood 
before he passed away to full possession of his faculties I And as has been 
wdl said In him an attractive and original personabty has passed away 
Among Anglo-Indians Sir George Birdwood had long occupied a unique 
place even apart frmn bis position as an authority on all matters pertaining 
to Indkan art, mythology, fiteratuie, and history on account of intense 
sympathy with the people of India and a personal influence over them 
Both at Bombay and at the fodu Office he onginated many developments 
m the economic resources of India which though identified with other 
names bnt for him would never have attaned success He was one ol the 
makers of New Bombay and be left an unpenshable impress on the city, 
where bis burtbday was annually observed with rejoicing and his bust in 
the Gnivenity Senate Hall regarded as a sbnne 


DEATH OF MR. DAD^BHAI NAOROJl 
(XtseiiUtPH pus€d of a Comal Afesfti^ oj tkt Bast Jndta Assoaaiton ) 

** This Council has heard with dc^ rt^et of the death of Mr Dada b bas 
Nawoji^tfae venerable Founder of the East India Attocuttaon (and its 
bldast Meaibcr), and desires to onvey to bis fannly its sincere syn^iaUiy 
and coodoleDces 

From fint to last Hr Dadabhai Naoroji was distinguished by uO” 
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twvmg loyalty to the Throne, hy earnest devotion to (he pubhc mtereets 
and the welfare of India by honesty of purpose and by blameless 
integrity of hfe and character 

* More than half a century ago he opened the Proceedings of this Assocaar 
turn with a loyal and temperate address on England s Duties to India 
and m what may be regarded as his last pubhc utterance, dehvered 
immediately on the outbreak of the present war, he strongly urged his 
fellow-countrymen to support to the best of their ^ility and power the 
British People m their glorious struggle for Justice, Lib^y, Honour and 
True Human Greatness and Happiness , and he declared that until 
the victorious end of this great struggle no other thought than that of 
supporting whole-heartedly the Bntuh Nation should enter mto the mmd 
of India 

The services which Mr Dadabbai Naoroji has from time to time 
rendered this Association have been recorded m its Froceediogs, and will 
be always gratefully remembered * — Tnu Uxiraet 

J POLLBN 

BoHorary S^ertitary 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointments 
of Mr James Herbert Bakewell, 6am8ter-at*>Law and 
Mr Willtam Watkm Phillips Indian Civil Service to be 
Puisne Judges of the Madras High Court The appointments 
have been made to fill vacancies created by an increase m the 
permanent strength of the Court from eight to ten Judges 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue and AgncuUure Depart^ 
ment dated July 17 1917 — Ramiall has been scanty m Smd 
Rajputana, Gujarat Central India (west) Bombay Deccan 
Mysore and Malabar fair in Bay Islands Lower Burma 
Bengal Onssa, Bihar, United Provinces (west) Punjab (east 
and north) Baluchistan, Central India (east) Berar Central 
Provmces, Konkan and Madras (south-east) m excess m 
United I^vmces (east) Punjab (south west) Central 
Provmces (east) Hyderabad (north) and Madras Coast 
(nordi) normal dsewhere Prospects are nearly normal 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue Department dated 
July 34, 1917 — RarnfaU has been scanty m Chota Nagpur 
Pmijab (south-west) Nor^West Frontier Provinoe, Balu- 
dustan, Smd, Rajputana (west), Gujarat, and Bombay 
Deccan, fair in Upper Burma, Bengal Onssa, Bihar 
Central Provmces (east), Madras (south-east), and Madras 
Deccan normal m Lower Burma, Umted Provmoes, Punjab 
(east and north), Berar, Mysore and Madras coast (north) , 
m excess dsewhere Prospectsarenorm^ 
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Telegram from Viceroy Revenue Department dated 
July 31, 1917 {recewed at India Office 11 p m) — Rainfall 
has been scanty m Punjab (south-west), North West Frontier 
Province Baluchistan, Sind Gujarat, and Madras Deccan , 
fair in Bay Islands, Ka^unir, Rajputana (west) Central India 
West, Berar Central Provinces, Konkan Bombay Deccan, 
and Mysore, normal m Upper Burma Assam, Rajputana 
(east) Hyderabad Malabar, and Madras (south-east) m 
^cess elsewhere Prospects are nearly normal 


The King has been pleased to approve the appomtment of 
Mr H Le Mesuner csi CIE tobea Member of the 
Executive Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Onssa, m succession to Sir £ V Levinge, K c i B c s i , 
who will vacate office on November i next 
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NIRVANA 

From the Russian of Dimitne Sergqrevich Metedikovskf 
(Word for word TnoslatiOD ) 

Once more, as or Creation s day 
Calm IS the Utie of Heaven 
As if on earth no Pam held sway, 

No soul with sin were nven 
I need no love — ^no glory crave — 

Mid hush of fields at dawn 
I breathe but as these grasses wave 
Of days gone by — of days unborn — 

I take no heed — 1 reck not aught — 

1 only feel as erst of yore 
What )oy it is — to have no thought * 

What bliss — to yearn no more ’ 

J POLLFN 


KITCHENERS COUNTRY 

The hero sleeps beneath the northern wave 
What message thunders from his sea*^irt grave ^ 

O mighty Mother, the great sons ye bore 
Have shown you what they deem worth dying for~ 
England I By all their stubborn battles fought 
May God forbid that they should die for naught 
Britannia be thyself with all thy powers 
The great memorial to these men of ours 
So when the Allies triumph shall betide 
Thou with thy sons and daughters shall abide 
lo see New Heaven unfurling overhead, 

To hear New Earth uprising from the dead. 

To feel New Fellowship attune the twain, 

And intermingle Earth and Heaven again 

K F Stuart 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE NEAR EAST 

TuRKsy AND THE War By VUdinur J&botmsky (Ftsher Unmn Ltd ) 
Price 5s net 

In the opinion oi the present reviewer there are even now many wel) 
informed members of the British PnUic who still fail to realize the funda 
mental reasons for which Germany {^ovoked this war and the true reasons 
for which she is fighting Smce the accession of the present Emperor to 
the throne, that monarch has left no stone unturned to prepare the way 
lor the great Germamc drive towards the East For years prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities the secret hand of Berlin actmg through the mouth 
piece of Vienna and screening his objects behind a nominally Balkan Fohcy, 
has really been working for the establishment of world power extending 
from Hamburg to the Persian GuU — power to be realized not by domination 
m the Balkan Peninsula, but by converting the Balkan States into a 
corridor towards the goal the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan 
It IS this lack of understanding and this impossibility of realumg that 
the enemy is prepared to make sacrifices in the West provided he can 
protecthis after the-war trade and provided becanmaiatamainredominant 
position m the East which make any volume dealmg with liirlcej in and 
after the war of the utmost utility To us the value of the book at present 
under review is still more enhanced by the fact that it is written not by an 
Englishman who must oi necessity look at things through Britishspectacles 
but by an author who really knovrs the Turks and who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear things m a manner which is seldom attaint by any 
foreigner who visits the Ottoman Empire 
M Jabotmsky has divided his volume into four parts— The Aim of 
this War, The Inner State of Turkey Controversial Points of the 
Partition Scheme and The Mam Front In the first the author 
provides his readers with an able and far seeing summary of the cause 
■of the present cooflagration— « conflagration which, he says, owes its 
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birtb directly and beyond doubt to the problem cd tbe Near and Xiddle 
East. This being ins idea, If Jabotmsky develops it and shows that 
Austria sent the ultimatum to Stf bia bemuse she wanted to get nearer 
to the Turkish heritage m Asm Minor and that Germany backed up 
Austria not because she aas her only reliable Ally but bMause of the 
battle’Cry Berlin— Baghdad * In other words the real cause of the Ru8SO> 
Gaman conflict was the problem of the future donunaticm of Asia Mmmr * 
Under the title The Inner State ol Tkrkey, the author hys before 
us a masttfly summary of the maano* m and the reasons for which the 
Young Turkish Revolution was brou^t about, and a number of reasons 
ftn which Che new state of things in the Ottoman Bmpire was as bad as, 
if not worse than that which eiosted dunng the reign of Abdul Hamid 
To one who knows the men who have been the makers of recent Turkish 
history, and to one who has actually been among them dunng the devek^ 
ment o£ all important events, this section of the volume is of especial 
interest not so much because it provides any new information as because 
It balances up and wmghs the value of facts in a manner which proves a 
true undtfstanding of the menUhty of the Oriental Thus to only 
one case instead of accepting the common theory that various Turks, 
whose names have wrongly become bywords as those of men who con 
trolled the destiny of the Empire, M Jabotinsky takes as an example of 
tbe spmt which permeated the average young Turk Dr Naaim— the 
soul and the gist of the Comnuttee of Umou and Pro|^ess In the 
opuuoB of tbe present writer, who knows this fonaer student of mediciiie 
IB Fans and who has had several most chanmng cmversatums with him, 
the anthor is right m saying that by bis strong will, by bis cold fanati 
cfsm, nod by his onbeodiag one^idedness, this man influenced all the 
policy of tbe young Turkiah Headquarters between 1909 and 1918 
It la impossible here to follow our Russian journalist m detail mto what 
be says upon Con^venial Points of the Partition Scheme. Some of 
these points, such as the future of Constantinople and of tbe Straits, 
which are mterd^iendent, have been considerably modified by the Russian 
Revofutum wfaicfa obviously took place after tbe volume bad gone to press 
(Mhcrs concerning the futures of Syria and cd Palestine and tbe Arab 
as|ntati(Nis are so dehcate and so complicated that the reader must form 
his opinion of them by turning to the book itself. In a cbi^iter entitled 
Tbe German Qaun, * too, tbe student of Near Eastern aflsm wiU find 
himself provided with a very idik treatise upM what may be tbe position 
of that Powm m Turkey after the war, as alw upcm the future co^tums 
whnflk may prevail in adwt is now tiie Ottoman Empire 
Under the headmg The Mam ^ont, the reader is furnished with 
a immber of observat»ms upon tbe meaning of sound strategy, and witii 
of the reasons aduch make Turkey, in tbe opinion of the author, “ tbe 
nuuatiieahEeofthiswar Indeed, as the whole book is wmtfay of the most 
carcfdl pepisal and r^ierusal, it seems a pity that its contents are spread 
over sdg lar^y prmted pages, mstesd of having been compressed mto 
a volume lem bulky, wbich, with advantage, might have been published at 
a more moderate price than 5s H C W 
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Rt^SSIAM LITERATURE 

CUMPSU or Inner Russia By Gustsv Genrjrcbovitcb, fiam Tsidx 
Marskell) Pnce is 

We have denred especial pleasure fnxa the perusal of these eight tales 
of Russian life They are more loodem than moat Gollections of the kind 
that we have seen and introduce figures whidi could only have come into 
existence witbm the last ten years The reader will certainly derive a 
shrewd idea of the forces which have been at aork m mighty Russia, and 
will understand the ferment ahich was inevitably bound to occur with 
such mgredients The first Trlffon the Postboy is an uncanny 
narrative of a naretshny (river sprite) seen by the gallant postboy though 
not by anyone else and provides food for medical and psychological 
speculation The captain in the seccmd story shows that it is unpossible 
for Russians to retaliate on their enemies by zneans of bummg acids 
slaying of wounded and fire torture 

A people with whom the worst of the criminals becomes tki 
unfortunatt one as soon as shackled and manacled and then is an 
object of commiseration — such people cannot become guilty of 
cruelties and jeer at the sick and hdpless and the Germans and 
Austrians can be reassured there will be no atrocities awaiting 
them on the part of the Russian soldims 

A good account of a battle m the present cmiflict is given — The 
Koctutfie of Ivangorod The most interesting and the longest, is 
* The Social Reformer m which the speculations young students have 
mdolged m for acme years are well indicated The ccnxrage of the late 
Mr Stolypin m facing a mob is mentioned You can kill me if you 
rhoose hut hear roe you must * The jugglery over passports and 
^frontier regulations is amusingly illustrated in A Student s Love 
Affair The hero of the last story Anton Posorkin the worthy Minsk 
agncultunst deserves all respect and is wanted m every country May 
his tnbe increase ’ as widi Abok ben Adhem It is curious that a love 
c«ntr€t4mfs should have set this etod man on the search, practically and 
theoretically for improved methpis of cuJuvatioD sowmg and prunu^ 
by day and reading up treatises tA night He is delightfully bapi^ m 
tins work besides benefiting hip pocket and instructing his neighbrom 
Even die Count and Countess little more than social butterflies are con 
verted by Antroi s example and as she says we have to live with 
the tunes and we are expected (o be highly democratic now adays These 
words ocmrlude the book 

Baron Taube helps the resder with transliteration and explanauon of 
Russian names but we wou^d demur some rendenngs The hero of 
Gootsharov s novel may xJi be recognised at once m the phrase k la 
Ablamof This neglected and important study has not long been trans 
lated by Mr C J Hogarth, who writes the doser fonn Oblomov ’ 
Some critics see m this figure nearly all promment Russians as well as 
heroes of fiction like Pushkin s Omegm, Lermontov s Petchorm * 
and Tiagemev’s Basarov ’ whom these cntics call ' superfluous men 
We widt dus little book every success F P M 

VOL Xll Q 
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Toe ExMuuMT Bjr L F Dottotefsk&jra, with an latroductioa by 
Sttthsn Graham. Tmoslated by Vera Margolies (CffntttMe md 
Co) Loodcn Pnce 5s net 

I Gonfeas that I have always been partial to all that our great Doe 
toienki has written and it is only natural that his daughter as is shown 
u lint {oeseot vcdume has inherit^ some of his great attractum. 

Itie story is a study of the mental struggles of a Russian woman who, 
in a fit of depression leaves her native country after the Japanese War 
to live abroad Zn Rome she is on the point of relinquishing her 
Orthodmy and being drawn into Roman Catboliosm when she is rescued 
by a Russian nobleman who fails in love with her and prcqioses mar 
nage. But man is faithless sometimes and she perhaps to give 
repentance to her lover and wrmg his bosom committed suicide 

But if the end takes a somewhat unexpected turn, the whole is never 
tbeless an entrancing study of the propaganda spirit so diaracteristic 
amoQg the Roman Catholics and so painfully lacking amongst the Greek 
Orthodox 

The esoellent translacioa of this book reminds me involuntanfy of the 
dutmguiabed interpreter of Turgeniev Mr W Rolleston whose 
works should be read even now as he has mtioduced to English readers 
chat famous work Fathers and Sons where Nihilism is so well per 
sonified m Basaroff Had Nihilism been suppressed in Russia (whether 
such a step was feasible or not is a differoit question) the present pi^itical 
chaos could not ha\-e taken place The Nihilist movanent only mdicated 
the hatred for religious pnnaf^ and religious teaching whidi manifest 
tbemaeives so often now ui Russia Miss Dostoievski s novel * The 
Emigrant ** only represents a young woman who does not realise the 
painty of pving up her own Churdi wbKh she seems to have studied 
very little, and ucepting the Roman Catholic faith which she also knows 
very superficially and which captivates her mcwe by its exterior grandeur 
chan by anything else Of course nobody can have a true idea of Rus 
sun hterature unless be studies our great Russian classics poets like 
Pushkui, Lermootoff Tutchev Homaiakoff and others for the beau 
tiful traaslatson of which we must be pateful to Dr Ptrileo People 
must not foiget that the study of Russian literature in our days is of very 
great importance and we must duly appreciate all those who have coo 
tnbuted to that stu^ Miss Margohes excellent book forms a part of 
Stqiben Graham 1 mteresting collectxxi for those who want to study not 
only the classics but also the modern wntere 

Olcs Nonzorr 


INDIA 

iHOiAN Mokal iMtnticnoN Aim Caste Pbobleks Solution By 
A H Beoten, ICS (ntoed) {lonpnmtt Grotn ani Co , gp 
Patemoiter Row, lAmdoiL) 19x7 

Hie aigonMN ratted in this book it one whidi, even m ^ midst of 
this gteuem of watm, ought to antst the immerlisie attention ^ 
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Viceiof of Indift Lord Obelxnsford and hu Educational Munster^ 
Sir C Sankaran Nair It calU for an important reform m our educa 
tional system in India for a reasonable change m our attitude tourards 
ihe religions of the land ud U presses home the great truth that the 
Indian is not only an mtellectual and a social but also a religious being 

The Indian realises more dearly than his brother of the West that 
he has been created to worship the Author of his being his Creator He 
tiius needs not only an. mtellectual and a social but also m a very marked 
degree a religious tramiog In his case at any rate ethical mstructum 
without the aid of religicn is impossible and seeing that there exist so 
many religicms in India it fdlows that some system must be devised 
whereby ethical instruction in consonance with tbe various religions of 
the pupils may be imparted 

Mr Benton suggests such a system ' He realizes that the home is the 
primal Church that education mally begins there and that all outside 
mstrucbon is merely supplementary Thus ethical training to be 
effective must accord with the religion of the home, for moral t^ ar h 
mg without religious sanctions has m India been found mefficaaous 

Pupils must therefore be separated in order that ethical instructmi in 
accordance with the religions ol each may be imparted by agencies 
entirely independent of but workmg in close concert with the secular 
system In order that this may be accomplished the State must boldly 
abandon its ill defined policy cd neutrality (which m practice has often 
proved non neutral snd whu^ has been constantly violated m the Depart 
meat of Education) and adi^t the broader and oobler system of mutual 
religious toleration the most glorious boon the English race has sue 
ceeded m bestowing on humanity 

Such a system would appeal much more forcibly to the peoples of 
India than the mdiffetemoe implwd in the neutcali^ policy for Indians 
are no means lacking m amenability to mental culture On the oon 
trary, they are as Mr Benton points out kindly docile alert keen 
spirited and high and low one of die best mannered people m the 
world and they offer a very promismg field for nght spintual treatment 
Lnder British rule no such tr ea t m e n t has ever been accorded and no 
attempt to afford facilities for such treatment has ever been made by the 
British Government ' In the Court of Directors Despatch of 1854 (the 
Ma gna Chaita of Indian EducaCKm) not only 1$ religious mstmeuon m 
Government Schools and Colleges prohibited but no provisKxi is made 
iat ethical trammg of any kmd anywhere It seems to have been assumed 
that to insure moral progress, improvement of the intellect alcme was 
quite sufficient 

Macaulay declared that complete neutrality m matters of religum 
ought to be sacredly preserved but at the same time he diought it 
proper for the Government under the badge of neutrally to mitiate 
operations whtdi he firmly believed would uproot die Hmdu religion 
among the respectable dasses In thirty years Wntmg to his father 
from Calcutta on October ss 183$, be says * ll is my finn belief diat 
if our plans of edocation are fdlowed up there will not be a single 
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idt^tor aaong the lespecttble cUssee m Bengal tboty yeui hence > 
and this will be eScdted without any effort to proselytue, merely by the 
natural operatiOD of knowledge and lefiection I Jieartily rejoice m the 
pnmpect * 

The Rev Alexander Duff (who was sent out to C^cutta as a Mis- 
sHMUif by the Church of Scotland m on the other hand held the 

view that if m India the people were given k$Mmdedge without religion 

all who received the Government education would become infidels and 
anarchists 

Both prophets happily turned out to be wrong , and Mr Benton bolds 
that die reason why they were wrong u that they could form no idea of 
the resistance to change offered by the caste system a system whicb had a 
primeval foundation quite mdependent of religion but which the Hmdu 
Priesthood approved and embraced as if it had been a creation of their 
own which It certainly was not Mr Benton show s that the caste system 
IS as old as agriculture and was designed for the adjustment of sexual 
relatioas bnder the caste system ^ Hmdu community (more than 
two-thirds of the whole p(q;>ulatton) is divided mto sections which are 
{wecluded by rules prescribed themselves from all social intercourse 
with each other or with outsiders Tlie members of these sections may 
not eat dnnk smoke or mtermarry with any person outside the section 
to which diey themselves belong This is the caste system and Mr 
Baition proposes to use this system to the largest possible extent for ethical 
purposes by engaging the services of the caste authorities The system is 
regarded very generally and by all Hindus as a purely religious institution, 
but Mr Benson propoaes to utilise caste assoaations m ethical education 
for caste rules generally pay fair regard to good morals and are specially 
desgaed to promote morality Tor this and for many other reasons it 
would sppeu advisable not to sanctimi any measures for moral lostriic 
tiQQ witbM careful oonsideratioii of tbeir bearing on caste or without 
ammhMttao with the caste aucboriues Mutual toteratiac in reltgiotis 
matters has always been the practice m India so far as Hmdus are con 
cemed The author therefore trusts that the scheme he proposes may be 
found practicable and he believes that tt might be greatly unproved by 
deeper spiritnal msigfat and the oppcotumty of nearer and closer co-opera 
tion with the leaders of the Indian caste communities whose young people 
are to be provided with an outfit fw the journey of life As has 
well said m the training of the young m India under Hmdu control 
no rigid line has ever existed between secular culture and religion , diey 
are one mid indivisible. From birth to death religion permeates every 
moment of existence m Hmdu life 

What Mr Benton pro p oae s to do is to utilise caste admimstration for 
aaculai trauung just as it has been utilised in the past Yty the Pnestbood 
foe lel^pous purposes textbooks for use m all scbocds pnmaty and 
seoanda^, and for orileges, bemg con^iled by of the vanoua 

religwiM oamasimmeB appomted to the purpose 


J PouJM 
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A Soti>aat s M»*mTBg in Pcacb ANb Wab Bjr Major General Voimg 
husband {Herbtrt fenhnt Ltd, Arundel Place Hafmaricet 
London 19x7 } 

The volume bef(Ke us nught perhaps be described as a rally * or 
resume of disjointed monones as brilliant but as confused as an irr^ular 
cavalry charge * But though totmh is sometunes lost excellent head 
way is made It is full of good stories and interesting experiences and 
the Author has seme amusing thmgs to tell of the famous men and 
women he has met But the central point brou^t out is that these fammls 
men and women have all met htm It is true that the cemstant use of 
I has been skilfully skirted but me or its equivalent constantly 
crops up and although the work does not pretend to be an autobiography 
still most of the tale is told about the First Person accusative 

Thus King Edward sitting beside fnm at Sandemgham notices the 
absence of cne of his many medals the Pnnee of Wales recognises him 
amongst a crowd assembled at a railway station (although he was not 
seven feet high nor seven feet round the waist ) and the Prmce draws 
the attention of the Princess to his presence Lord Roberts weanng a 
top hat although he had not seen htm for seven years detects him look 
uig into a London shq[) window and Lord Kitchener cleaves his wajr 
through a Ducal crush at Welbeck and while everyone locdes 00 grasps 
bis band and buries the hatchet 

It appears Kitchener never liked ktm probably because be did not 
see eye to eye with him in India and Kitchener could not tolerate anyone 
disagreeuig w ith him 

Companog Roberts with Kitcheimr the Author says Both were bom 
British but one developed mto the highest type of English gentleman 
the other acquired more Teutonic characteristics It would therefore be 
somewhat difficult for an honest admirer of Lord Roberts to be an 
equally honest admirer of Lord Kitdiener 

In Manilla and the Philippines Admiral Dewey and m America the 
Roosevelts could not make too much of htm but he really can t remember 
whether at Clifton he kicked Sir Douglas Haig as his fag or not 
But apropos of this forgetfulness he recalls radier a ahorlting 
affair that occurred at Umballa a year or so before the Boer War and 
he devoms three pages to the tale. 

Now the story of the silly Sandhurst duel with which the book optas 
and the somewhat tedious details other light adventures may be 
excused but it is hardly possible to imagine anything more utterly futile 
than the account of this so called shocking affair at Umballa 1 The 
tale 18 all about an outgomg Genera! s silly wife who refused to vacate 
the General s house or part with the General s flagstaff in response to the 
entreaties and ejecting manoeuvres of a still more silly tTwvwnirig General 
and fats wife , and tihe only Stocking thmg about the whole affair is tfiat 
such a- story should be pwpetuated in pnnt The impression produced 
hf tfus and other similar stories in this bode is of wonder at the small 
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aniouRt ci wit with wlucb tfie World— espeaallf the Military World— 
18 ruled 

StiU, wheu it comes to tell of fighho^ in die Kbyber Pass, and good 
work done m Bunnab adventuim in the Boer War and how Frontier 
officers carry dieir lives in tbeir bands the book makes stirring reading 
and die particulars it gives of mess customs ' and of some few 
Victoria Crosses are certainly rnttresting 

But when again the Cavalry Officer deals with the India problem 
paternal government and law and lawyers he gives full rem to his con 
tempt for the Indian Intellectuals and Babudom in particular 
He speaks of the unsuccessful Indian lawyers as poisonous polluters 
of the pobtical atmosphere, and he ridicules a poor Babu as one of 
those people who for some years appear to have seriously shaken the 
nerves the Government of India ** 

At the same time he admits that some Indians have many great 
and lovable qualities ' , he pays a glowing tnbute to Sir Pertab Singh 
and gives instances of the devotion of native officers and others to the 
^ounghusband family 

Thus though from his own personal experience he comes to the very 
definite but quite unsupported conclusion that the Indian cannot govern 
himself even m small local affairs yet he has no doubt that when 
India IS npe fat self government then, in accordance with her precedents 
and hi^ory England will gladly lay down the burden of government and 
launch another ealightened nation to sail the seas alone 


A General s Letters to bis Son By X Y Z ’ with a Preface by 
General Sir H L Smith Do^nen {CasstU and Comfany Lid ) 
Pnce IS net 

In referring to these excellent letters General Smith Dornen says with 
much truth that they give all necessary mfonnation and if young 
officers will only study them carefully and shape their conduct arrord 
ingly they need have no fear of proving unworthy of Hu Majesty s 
commissioQ The author is a General with matured and disciplined 
experience who has considerable spmtuai insight and grasp of under 
standing In his third letter he tells his son to be sensible and content 
to take blether the rough and uoooth the bitter and sweet He knows 
that these things make the man and die athlete Beaumarchais beau 
tifully says m bu Memoirs * The variety of pains and pleasures 
of fears and hopes, u the freshening breese that fills the sails of the 
vessel and sends it gaily on its track I heard a man say once that he 
had had great trials and widi the blessing of heaven he hoped to have 
some mcftt of them It was a bold expression, perhaps overbold but 
suH be saw mto the kernel of this mystery and problem of reverse and 
misfortune The whole story of success in war consists m the capaaty 
of men being knocked down and picking themselves up afterwards 
I like die mual of these letters for they remind me of that famous 
seventh bpok of Thucydides, which Or Amoid loved so much, which 
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showed how die invaded became the invades and the Athenians were 
overcome on their own element This is the way in whidi the Romans 
obtained the supremacy of the world Englishmen have never known when 
they have been beaten The great merit of Stanley \as that he never 
Icn^ himself conquered, as often as he was knocl^ down he picked 
himself up again Those fights <^y and night with some thirty tribes 
of savages and worse fights with some thirty raging whirlpools of 
waters are fine examples of mdomitable pluck But m die whole hismry 
of human activity in every department in life wherever thme is true 
vitality the knock down is rather disnplmary and rest(»ative than any 
absolute defeat 

OLTvza Bainkudge 


DUBLIN PAST AND PRESENT 

Rbmimiscbncbs or Sia Cmarlss A. Cameron c b. Illustrated. 
Dublin Hoigts Figgu and Co Lid (publishers to the University) 
London Stntphn Marshall and Co Ltd 
As the record of a period fast vanishing these Reminiscences first 
published in 1913 are of decitkd historical value Simple and direct, 
they throw a vivid light upon the lUe and society of Dublin during the 
past century 

Charles Alexander Cameron was born in Dublin in the year 1830 and 
IS the only surviving son of Ewen Oitncron who served with distmctiOD 
m the Peninsular War and m the expedition to the United States m 1813 
aud was severely wounded eight tunes 

Sir Charles was mtended for the army but after the death of his father 
studied chemistry to such good purpose that he was elected Professor of 
the Dublin Chemical Society when only twenty-two years of age. Five 
years later he published his Chemistry of Agriculture and bad before 
and since then contimioualy lectured and written editorially and otherwise 
so that he is responsible for hundreds of addresses and a prodigious 
number of pamphlets and papers on agncultural chemistry vegetable 
physiology hygiene and allied subjects which have attracted world wide 
attention on account of their ongioality as well as tbeir general utili^ 
Tliese wntings as well as the Reminiscences are full of evidences of their 
author a sense of humour and explain why the Duchess of Connaught is 
reported to have said that Sir Charles was the most amusing man she bad 
met 10 Ireland He certainly possesses an inexhaustible store of anec 
dotes and enji^s fun at his own expense as much as, if not more than 
when directed against his fellows 

In 1 88 a in addition to his numerous other appointments, the Corpora 
tiOD of Dublin placed the whole of its sanitary department under his 
control, and through his efforts thousands of wremhed habitations have 
been swept away or rendered fit for human occupation When the freedom 
of the City of Dublin was conferred upon him in 191 1 one of the speakers 
at the ceremony said ' it was act because of Sir Charles s chanty not 
because he was a Unionist or a Protestant but because he believed Sir 
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Chisel hkl done toon than « mta i part m trjiog to oonbat dutow to 
DttUin, tbto WHbed to booour him. Had &r Chatka boeo effim 
eotljr backed Hfs laid the noe ipeaker be would have achieted more 
evcD than be bad already done to lift (torn the aty its noiortety ctf basinf 
toe highest death rate in Europe. 

The honour of knighthood was bestowed upon him in (885 u a tecog 
aitioa of * his saentihc researches and his services in the cause of public 
hwllh 

Ex Preudent of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, he has been 
Vice Precidmt of toe Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 
ttnce 1884 His greatest work a History of the Royal Ct^l^ of 
Surgeons in Ireland and of the Irish Schools of Mediane, was published 
in ]886 and a new edition is forthcoming by request Hu writings have 
been widely translated appearing even in the Japanese Finnuh and 
Danish languages. 

Sir Charles possesses a remarkable memory One of hu earliest rect^lec 
tioos was that of being taken when only four years old to see an old 
woman who, as a little girl had seen the Macdonalds withdrawing from 
the Battle of CUlloden — a link with the past which affords hun peculiar 
pleasure since hu ancestors were adherents of the Royal Family of the 
Stuarts 

He remcmben the severe Lenten ksts, when toe abstinence from flesh 
food caused so much distress among those employed in the meat tradi^ 
that they fonned processions torough the town to collect money on tbetr 
own bdhalf An ass whose back was covered by a cloth on which was 
painted 1 white cross, was one of the processionists, many of whom wore 
isntaatic garments. Wedi-end journeys were unheard of periodical 
Itolidays were hmited to a few of the bunneu and profcssiooat dsmei 
while toe working classes had no holidays but those which they took at 
toeir own expense, nor had they any halftoiys off I 

Yet Doonybrook Fav bad its toouaaads of visiiors, among whom the 
wnter tardy failed to (hu in an appearance and small wonder, seeing that 
It was a bo^t paradtse — a rendezvous of all that was moat renowned m the 
way of ** acrobats, acton, gtanta, dwarfs, and travelluig shows of all kinds.** 

The Inahman til in fais glory wu there, 

With hu spng of shilleUgb and shamrock so green, 

and woe to the ludcless w^bt whose bead happened to mdent, from toe 
inside^ the canvu oovenng of one of the crowded refiesbment tents. As 
bkdy u not be would recove a blow none too gentle on hu unludcy 
oanium from the shillelagh of some paseer-by ! 

Of special interest at toe utomeat are the short aectioos dealing with 
**Howthe Dublin Poor Ltv^ **The Eamioga of toe Po(w''and *The 
Dwt of toe Poor They totow light on certain tapecta of toe Into 
Qoeition and make one desue some speedy aolutims 

Sv CbairieB Cuneron hai never concerned bimself much with political 
affsnt but itoeo asked what were his views on toe anbject of Home 
Rnte be replied * t take 00 prominent part m pttotie^ but 1 may say 
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thsf much 1 would not like to be thnnt o^tttide of our glonous Empire 
aeatUMDt thtred by many bu leii duungniihed but equa^ 
pttnotie fellow-couDtiTmen 

F R. S 


ORIENTALIA 

OBSSftVATioKs OH THE MUSSVZ.UAVN8 09 INDIA By Uts Me» HasBan 
All Second edition edited with notes and an introduction by W 
Crooke {pv^ari Vnwetsoy ^kx 1917) Price 6s 
The nineteenth century has witnessed in several countnes of the world 
n revolution in social manners and customs and m the general outlook 
upon life, which makes the breach between successive generations appear 
to be one not of decades but of centuries Fortunately there have been 
contemporary writers who have bequeathed to us hvmg pictures of this 
vanished epoch of whom two only need be mentioned here Ih his 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians Edward 
W Lane put on record such a vivid representation of Egyptian hie just 
before European mfluence swept the survivals of medievalism almost 
entirely away that his work has become a classic For Papal Rome 
W W Story m his Roba di Roma performed a like service and 
described minutely a soaety that ceased to e»8t when the Kmg of Italy 
transferred his capital from Florence to the banks of the Tiber Mrs 
Meer Hassan All s book is not to be compared to either of these m vividness 
of cbwacteruation or mmuteness of detail she had none of the genius 
of either Lane or Story but no other wnter has left for us so mtimate 
and sympathetic account of Musalman society in the early part of the 
nmeteenth century Her book has long been out of print and copies have 
not been easily procurable Mr W Cnioke has done a service for which 
atudents of Muhammadan India will be grateful to him in plaang within 
their reach Chn carefully edited reprint o( a work so frequently quoted 
If Mrs Meer Hassan Ali s book has one fault it is its diffusraess it 
ranges over religion history hterature architecture folklore, soaal 
customs, natural history, and many other subjects the different parts of 
ft are consequently of unequal value, but it thereby makes an appeal to a 
wider circle of readers, and the obvious interest of the author m her subject 
matter commumcates itself to the reader of her pages The serious student 
wiU be able to find much of the subject matter of her book presented m 
fuller detail and with larger knowledge m the works of later and more 
erudite writers — eg, for the popular rehgion and folklore of Northern 
India the writings of Mr W Crooke are mdispensable But no Eng^h 
author has left us such an attractive picture of the old fashioned Muham 
gentleman of the penod, devout well read, courtly m manners 
It 18 to be regretted that Mrs Meer Hassan Ali did not fulfil her mtention 
of writing a more circumstantial account of her father m law Mir 
Hajt Shah, but she has given a brief sketch of his life which forms one 
of the most mterestmg chapters of the book In it she wntea of him 
I can only regret my inatehty to do justice to the bnght charact4» of 
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mf revered iatlier la kv, wboie conduet » a devoat and obedieot vgimak 
to bu Maker mkd hu actiosu t& every ntuatum of liie> and to whom my 
debt of gratitnde is boundless not only for the afiectionnte sdhatude 
mvanably manifested for my temporal comforts, but itft an example of 
holy Itvmg Thu much valued fnend of mine was the mouth of wisdom 
to all with whom he conversed whilst he riveted attention by hia 
gentle mannffs and well selected form ci words His form was finely 

moulded hu height above six feet, hu person erect, even m age hu fine 
cast of countenance beamed with benevolence and piet> and his dark eye 
either filled with tears of sympathy or, fcmghtenmg with )oy exjffessed 
both superior mtelligence and intensity of feelmg Hu venerable flowmg 
beard gave a commanding majesty to the figure before me whilst his 
manners were graceful as the most polished even of European society 
I oe%er saw him idle every moment was occupied in prayer or m good 
works He possessed an intelligent mmd, highly cultivated by 

travel and a heart beammg aith tenderness and universal charity 
Of her husband Mrs Meer Hassan Ah docs not tell us so much as of her 
iatbtf 10 law, but Ur Oooke s patient mi'cstigations have collected a 
good deal of information about him from the time when he became 
(in 1810) assistant to John Shakespear, Professor of Hmdustani at the 
East India Company s Military College Addiscombe until his death m 
i86j Mrs Meer Hassan Ah appears to have left her husband about x8a8 
and returned to England but the circumstances of the case are obscure and 
little u known of her life after her arrival m England She appears 
however to have earned away with her the happiest recollections of her 
life in India, as u shown by her enthusiastic account of the country and 
Its people T W Arnold 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

Albania and the ^fbaniaju, by Ismail Remal Bey (QuarterJy July) 

Some Elements of the Russian Revolution by Paul Vmogradoff 

India Simla and the Commission 5 Report, by Asiaticus (A aUmal 
August) 

Thoughts on the Russian Revolution by Stephen Graham {London 
Quarterly July) 

Mesopotamia (1 ) The Rcceut Mibtary Policy of the Government of 
Intha, by Major-General F C Beatsem, GB , (u ) The Tragedy of 
an Impossible System, by Everard Cotes {Nmtteenik Century 
August) 

The Ttials of Russia by C Hagberg Wngbt, LL D Albania Austria 
i 6 ily Essad by 0 de L {Contemporatyf August) 

The Philosophic Basis of ttie Russian Revolution, by Dr A. S Rappo> 
fioxt (Edinburgh, July) 

Egypt m War lime, &r Jiidcolm McUwraith, Baghdad Railway 
ns the War by H Charles Woods ' A Jugoslav Federation,' by 
Col Sir lliomas Hcddlch, *Tbe l&»opot«iuan Breakdown, by 
G U Chesney (Fertmghtfy Remew August) 
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" Scunce md the Wfa,” by Sa Bertxun Wmdte (DubUn Rntcv, Jvdy) 

A Conscience Clause m Indiui Schools, by the Rev W S S Holland 
{Tie East and ike West, July) 

I/a Serbie, by G Labouch^e {La Netted Rome, August) 

Ttderance from a Russian Point of View by Baron Heykmg (fiibhert 
Jomntd, July) 

The Solution of the Russian Problem ( 111 ) by F R Scatcherd 
{Remem of Retnows August) 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

OaXBNTAUA 

Annual Report of the Archsological Dept, 1915 1916 Government 
Press IS 9d Etudes Onentaks et Religieuses by Edouard Hontet 
n'eface by Froteeaot Fulliquet George and Co Graeva Ftscbbacher,. 
Pans 

I'miA 

Early Revenue History of Bengal and the 5th Report by F D 
Aacoh, M K. Oxford Umversity Press 4s net Indian Moral Indus 
tnal and Caste Problems by A Burton Longmans 4s 6d Memours 
of Sir W Mack, by his wife Oxford Umtcrsity Press 6s 6d Forty 
Years m Burma, by Rev Mr Marks Hutchinson and Co los 6d net 

Gemeual 

The Year Book of tVireless Tel^aphy and Telephony, 1917 The 
Wireless Press, Ltd 38 6d net The Making of the Future by 
Patnek Geddes and V Branford Williams and Norgate 55 net 

Lavguages 

A Malay Reader by V Winstedt Oxford Univ^ty Press 
7s 6d net The Spoken Arabic Mesopotamia, by Rev J Van Ess 
Oxford University Press 4s 6d net 

Tbsology 

Comparative Rehgion, by A S Geden, D D Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge as net What Every Man and Woman should 
Snow about the Bible by S C Tapp Kansas Dty |a 

Nbax East 

Palestine, by A M Hyamson Sidgwick and Jackson zos 6d net 

Fax East 

The Beginnmgs of Foredam m Quna, by Berthold Lanfer Vol xv 
Na s i^ield Museum of National History China her Histmy, 
Diplomacy and Commerce by E H Parker (Revised and Enlarged 
Edition), zos 6d net 
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* A Mesfetgetrozn Mesopotamia, by the Hod Arthur latvley Hodder 
aadStou^tOD as 6d net 

RuHia 

Russian Poets and Poems,** vol i (CSsmics) byN Janntsov Black 
svdl, Oxford, tos 6d net 


THE BOOK WORLD 

The Anglo Hellenic League of London has shown great activity lately 
in publishing instructive booUets on the situation m Greece including 
the Address of Alexander Dtomedes delivered m the Great Hall of Kmg s 
College a Summary of Questions m Parhament on the Greek Problem and 
a Roll of Honour <d the Hellenic Community m London 


The late Professor James Hope Moulton, it will be remembered died 
from exposure after the vessel which was bringing him home from India 
had been torpedoed He was one of three English scholars — the others 
were Dr T R. Glover and Professor G L Leonard— >who were invited 
by the Indian National Council of the Y U C A., m the autumn of igtz, 
to spend a year of study in India. Moulton whose Iranian studies had 

already given faun all the sciratific preparation necessary, had agreed to 
write a volume for the Religious Quest ^ India senes, edited by Dr J N 
Farquhar and Or H D Gnswold on the Panee rehgion and while still 
in India be wrote The Treasure of Magi a Study of Modem Zoroas 
(nanism, and, hai^iy bad three typewntten copies prepared One 
of these copies was posted to bs brother and reached England, the onguutl 
lies at the bottom of the Meditemmean Mr Humphrey Milford Oxford 
Univeraty Press, hopes to publish the volume early m the autumn 


SHORTER NOTICES 

PotAND Past and Pbcsxnt By J H Harley M A {George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd ) 

If intellectual honesty ' has ever been applied in a book on Poland 
by a Bntish wnter Mr Harley has certamiy done a man s share For 
It cannot be easily overlooked that his boc^ which breathes so much 
gemime and passranate ardour m favour of the Polish independence bad 
been wntmn before the exigencies of war had compelled the Allies to a 
stmiler attitude 

But not only in this respect has the author gamed for himself the right 
to he suspected of the (somewhat scarce nowadays) prophetic mind of a 
poet for if CO the one hand his proved dumterestedness of thought 
has led him to the oondusioa that for a satisfactory solution of the 
Polirii affairs diere is only one remedy availiUile, and that is a complete 
cestitubcm of Poland as an mdepeod^ State free from Germany and 
Austria as vhU as from Russu, so on the other hand the ways and means 
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^ va&ot has enploTed in order to present the Pcdisb situation to the 
Bntnb ptd>tic, and to convince ha readera of the non-natence of any 
other aoliUKA are full of poetic qualitiea 

The book reads like poeOT indeed But m fairness to Mr Harley 
and to Poland I must add that frtin the first pag^ to the last thu poetry 
speaks of facts facts and facts as unpleasant (sometimes) as they 
are hard The chapter on Britain and Poland is full of most arrestm; 
parallels and striking ideas 

Poli^ history and Polish art and literature have been mastered with 
an amazing aptitude and ease But what is altogether astounding la 
the unprecedented (for a non Pole and moreover non Slav *) under 
standing of the inner wcwkmgs and undercurrents of Polish hfe, 

of the Perish Psjrcbe 

This fact IS as astounding as it is gratifying not merely (as it should 
be) to the English readmg world but also to the Polish feeling world 
vhich renders it distmctly rare 

} or those whom poetry leaves cold there is m Mr Hatley s bodt a 
chapter on the economical possibibties of an independent Poland ahich 
makes even the boldest opponents stagger 

The book is not one line too long and can be easily dealt with m one 
aftemocm even by the slowest reader like — myself 

G M SwxBTocaowBKi 


1m Gcshan Gaoui By £ F Spantou U M C A Principal of 
St Andrew s College Zanzibar Preface by Sir H H Johnston 
is PCK) 

The gaols were in German East Africa, and the prisoners were peaceful 
missionanes in the field formerly in friendly relations with the German 
officiaJs Sir H H Johnston wntes m bis Preface of die help he 
received from the linguistic works of Bishop Steere and the great assist 
mice afforded by nussionanes when treaties were n^otiated The 
natives were greatly impressed by the courtly bearmg of the Bishops and 
clergy Sir Harry is just towards die ments of more than one German 
Governor mentioned by name but is of i^inioii that natives should be 
consulted about their future after the war and thinks it extremely unlikely 
that they will wish to pass under German control again 

Mr Spantoo is free from rancour and prejudice m spite of the bitter 
and clumsy persecution endured by roembets of the Universities Mission 
until the Belgian troops entered Tabora Overcrowding food shortage, 
useless paper money insanitary conditions long marches — all these wen 
stoutly endured German Christianity was not apparent to the African 
mind and the reason is thus explam«5 

The State is everything, the individual is aothmg (but a 
nuisance to be suppressed) is a German axiom and explams to 
some extent the zailure of German ccdomal govemmeiit and jts 
iinfi fiwBM to nde wedr and helpless peoples The difiicuity whidi 
my experienced in believing that Germans could be Chnstuns 
needs perhaps little ccooment 
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of -hiBBoar is a Gensaa ts * alaost at til developed as hts sense 
of justice^ and accused pertots wen regarded as guiltjr until tbejr could 
prove themselves mnocent toi whi^ facilities wen not afforded Hie 
fall of Calais was repeatedly cd^rated and fictitious Genaan vie 
^pne f ime trying to the nerves of Vr Spanton and hit ccoorades He 
speaks m high terms of the Obnstian kindness shown by the Roman Mis 
sioa of the White Fathers under the Bishop of Tabora In tibe last 
the i^inioo is forcibly expressed that the country must not fall 
mider German sway t^am General Smuts » apprehensive of the fate 
of the unfortunate natives if their fonner lords should return For the 
sake of Bntid prestige the Misskm cause, and native welfare this must 
not be This little volume u provided with illustrations of the Z^anaibar 
students Tabora fort and incidents of the missionaries captivity and 
release 


The Miuoma or a Baixan DiPtoicaTiaT By Count C Mijatovich 
(Cessitl ) Price ids net 

Count Mijatonch a well known diplomatic figure who has served his 
country as Minister m London and Constantiiu^Ie and as finance 
Muuster m Belgrade here gives us a volume of his varied experiences 
Many will recall his excellent work entitled the History of Serbia 
which for the first time placed before English readers a ooimected account 
of the contribution that Serbia has made to European ctviluoitMm by her 
resistance to the Turkish invasion We may mention m thu connection 
that the Marquis of Salisbury in a cooversatKw with the author innocently 
asked what oontnbutioii Serbu had made to history Though Count 
Mijatovich could point to the many achievements of Serbia in the past 
her noble part m the present war as we trust not in danger of a similar 
oblivtOB in the mmds of our statesmen 

These memcNrs do not jMetend to be a connected account of the history 
of Serbia but they certainly are a contribobcn to the Near Eastern 
<}uestran If they aimed at covering the whole ground of recent Balkan 
occurrcaoes we might be disposed to feel disappointment at his absence 
of reference to such great personalities as Hartwig and Count Ignatieff 
He describes how he bandied his country s cause at the peace of 
Bucarest after the Serbo-fiulgarian war wberem be showed extracudinary 
diplcanatic skill Anotfaes tnterestmg chapter » devoid to die Balkan 
liars of 191X and 1913 But he is at bis best when be repudiates die 
Austrian assertions Serbia began the European War, a^ he pomts 
out dial when be went to the United States last year he found that the 
Austrian Consulates had dissfannaied anti Serbian accusations so dih 
geody tliat there was tn fact a serious volume of oputon there attributing 
the assasnuatioD of the Archduke to a plot batdied in Belgrade 

Hu deacnptiosi of dhdal Hamid will we dunk, surprise many readers, 
and he tdlb an excellent rtocy of Turlcub procrastmatioo Diploaiacy, 
he icmmdf us, ooosuts m cae^ronite, and every ptge of die book 
breathes omdenitiOD The book «nU be ^ipreciated ^ a wide circle of 
leadens. 
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Mahousx Foukdek or Ulaic By G M Drayoott (Loodoii 
Mmim Sutktr 19x6 ) 

There are soeoe bodes m regard to which one wonders why authors take 
the trouble to write them or publishers go to Uie expense of printing 
The work under review comes under this category author has 

appareocly ooosuleed no original sources and his ignorance of Arabic 
may be judged from such spellings as Hadat Muhajmm and Amtr O. 
Mommm He has nothmg to add in the way of facts and the point of 
view adopted is that of Chnstian orthodmry and the biography of the 
Prophet has been so often written from this standpoint not^ly by Sir 
William Vuir (on whose Life of Mahomet the author seems chiefly 
to rely) and Professor Margoliouth that there seems to be no justification 
for a compilation that lacks any features oi onginality author 15 

•quite Ignorant of the great mass of scholarly work m the way of sifting 
materials and estimating the value of conflicting sources, whi^ has been 
done in recent years His general ignewance of the religion of the Prophet 
may be judged from such remarks as these His position m religion and 
philosophy IS substantially the position of all his followers none have 
progrestod beyond the primary thesis he gave to the Arabian world at the 
ilose of his career Islam he describe as a faith at root mcom 
preheoiible by reason of its aloofness from the advancing streams of 
modem thought — a faith spiritually impotmt smee it flees from 
mysticism 

TWA 


To a recent issue of the Poetry Review Mrs N C Sen (Ranee 
Mrmalmi) contributes a no(e«ortoy Appreciation of Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore from which we take the followmg extracts 

He was almost a second Shnknshna amongst us in Bengal 
Shnknshna m our mytholc^ was an incarnation of God s loving aspect 
who m his young days played on a wonderful flute and held everyone 
apeUbound, the women of Bnndaban forgot all their daily cates and 
sorrow and went out to ad(ve ^ chaimer m all Heathers and m all 
time, whenever they heard him play ! Rabmdra Nath Tagore also plays 
on a wonderful flute he has been playing on it for over forty years 
but never has he played the same tune twice over He never repeats 
himself either in words or thoughts nor is rhyme or rhythm hew 
thoughts with him always seem to ccxne out clothed in new garbs * 

If ius love poems and patnotic songs and other writings have 
^rred the hearts of the young and given them inspuatum hts sacred 
and sermons have done even more They have healed many a 
wound f they have brought peace and comfort to the stneken ones young 
old They ate sung and read m all our churches, they take us 
nearer to God, they give us moral strength to face die trials of life 
nnd help us to nse above them all '* 

He has a great adnutatioa and reverence for Christ and His teach 
mgs, and *1*0 for Mahomet and Buddha although a believer ot die 
iHgh doctrines of our Upamsfaad and Vedas, and belongs to in lodian 
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T!«astic Ctnsdi cilkd Biahnao Sjaut} The truth » he believe* la uos 
uav^sal religKM, which has for tu kejretooe the absolute ywdness 
of <kid** 


INDIA AND COTTON 
(A CAIIADI4N ViBW) 

Let US repeat that India is not, of course a self govemug Q)lony as 
Caoada i^as m 1859 but she is a partner of ours m this world-conflict 
It IS largely by the aid of her splendid troops that we are sJ>le at this 
mnwtfwr to rejoice over the cmqiwst of Bagdad Because of her com 
ndeship with us on the battlefields of Europe and Asia she has been 
given a new status withm the British Empire and her formal representa 
tton at the Imperial Conference is a aitness of that fact In the face 
of all this how can Fogland go on treating India as a mere adjunct of 
Lancashire^ How can India be tknied that most elementary right to 
say what tyjx of fiscal policy best fits her conditions and aims? Let 
action be deferred till the Imperial Conference has declared itself say 
some of the Lancashire spokesmen Ue cannot conceive u possible that 
the Doeninions representatives at the Conference would fad m sympathy 
with India s attitude Bather would they be inchned to say that the 
true Impenalicm is to brmg India mto the arena of Imperial Preference, 
so that as members of one Empire «e may make our unity a far more 
effective support for the ideals we chensh ^-Camadtmn Gmutt* 
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INDIA AND THE NATIONAL IDEA 
By Civilis 

For her national traditions India goes bac^ to the remote 
and even to the mythical pa^ Her heroes are Rama and 
Ai]una and Bhisma her great lawgner was Manu Though 
in the domam of literature she can point to a few shining 
names, yet m the true sense of the word there is really no 
national hterature at all, for the sufBcient reason that no single 
langu^e is the medium of ezpressum for all the inhabitants 
of the country we call India Smce authentic history began 
she shows no record of continuous development, for her con- 
stitution has changed from time to time as it has pleased the 
successful invader She can pomt to no Waterloo or Trafal- 
gar , to no settled system of go^^mnient of whidi the present 
IS merely the latest stage in evolution to no art or literature 
common to the whole country Can the India of to-day evex 
become a united nation ^ Will she always remam, as hereto- 
fore, a congenes of different races ^ What are the forces 
favourable to, and what are the obstacles which stand m the 
way of her realization of, the national idea ^ 

We are frequently reminded that India is onfy a geograf^i- 
cal expression a subcontinent embracing many distinct natioas 
which for the sake of convenience the Engli^ admimster as 
a whole and have chosen to caH India But this is a 
VOL. xn R 
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half-^nith II there are many pomta oC diversity betiijBeii the 
various races which uhabit the eoiintry» diere are also nutoy 
which dutingm^ them collective from nei^bouxing peoples 
The ^opj^ucal leatuies ol Indm mark her out as a separate 
cq a a try , for the mountains ol the nor& close the tnan^ 
which the other two sides are the sea Indian nationality 
therefore means the fusing together by commumty of mterests 
ol dl the peoples contained within those boundaries mto one 
homc^^eneous whole 

There are two conceptions of nationality — ^that which is 
based on unity and that whuh is based on liberty — ^and for 
the realization of either of them ideal conditions are necessary 
for unity implies submission to authority, and uncontrolled 
audurnty is apt to degenerate mto tyranny while uncontrolled 
liberty u m danger of becoming hcence In fact, the idea! 
condition of a State is that m which either theory is reacted 
upon by the other m a nicely balanced equipoise liberty 
should be m check l:^ authority which teaches eadi 
mdividual and ea<h community that their freedom of actum 
IS bounded by their obligations to the State and to one 
another , auithonty should be limited by the pressure put upon 
It by the individual or the community in the exercise of their 
n^ts We m England have lately seen a combination of 
die two theones m the MMary Service Act when tlie para- 
mount necessOies of the State demanded a certain interference 
wtfh individual freedom of action while traditional liberty 
required that the pnnaple should be introduced m the least 
ofajectioiiabie forai possible Gennany, on the other hand, is 
an exanqde of the theory of unity pure and simple, for the 
German ts taught that he belongs to the State — mmd, send 
and body — and that as an mdividuai he is of no account what- 
ever , protests are suppressed by force, and nothing short of 
a revidution is likely to disturb a Government which is guided 
almost entirely by its own i&sas of right and wroi^ 

Pobtical nationality, it has been said cuts right across tike 
itne of race and sometmies even across the line of language 
Austna-Huogary is the famihar example oi this trudi, mid 
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Svit^eiiand contana both Fren^ and German 
Ws*) howeirery is a test of many things, and it has prayed 
to us that instinct inclines to the racud side and not the 
political Transylvanu w^comed the Roumanians, Aisace* 
JLoxiame the Frsidi, and the sympathies of Switzeiland fallow 
the language Canada is united because France and Englaad 
w aDied but the position of the French Canadians or of the 
South African Dutch would have been mcve diffiailt if we 
had been at war with France or Holland From which we 
may infer that the bmding force of pohtical nationality tends 
to become weaker with the multipbcation of races and of 
language, always, however, notmg this important difierence 
tihat the races of India are sdf-oontained and do not kxdc for 
affimties outside the country 

In a certain limited sense India has already obtained politi- 
cal nationality but this result has been enbrdy the work of 
England and the English system By establishmg a central 
authority over the whole of Bntish India, with suzeram powos 
over the independent States she has created at any rate 
the semblance of unity, and has hei^y kmdled the spark of 
the nationai idea in the minds of the more educated The 
Provincial Governments grouping several races together and 
m some cases even ignoring racial boundaries altogether, have 
established the same kmd of political unity withm the areas 
they control But this is but a factitious umty, and its chief 
value or result is to have awakened the conception of nation^ 
ality which English railways and the English language have 
done more than anything else to foster Pohtical unity such 
as this 15 founded upon administrative conv^uenoe, not m the 
least upon any desire or will of the people There was no 
pretence of consulting them or of ascertainmg their wishes, 
or even their acquiescence When, therefore the Partitum 
of Brnigal W£» planned, the same hne was followed, and the 
prmcspal apologia of the Government was that the existing 
Provmoe was unwiddy and must be split up for adnumstiative 
convenience The revocation of this Act marks an epoch from. 
^ pomt of view we ane considering Probably for &e first 
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tis&e m fbstdcy, m fndian face mKXoedod m nakwig ita irdMB 
heard, not meidy m respect of this or that refona, but in 
d^ence of a hmd^nental pnnctpie, the prmc^, as it aeemed 
to them, of nationality And there was another significance 
in this For the Partition brought protests, not only from 
hut also from other parts of India, which thereby 
claimed a sort of kinship with the Bengalis and indicated an 
interest up to that time very unusual, of one part of India m 
the affairs of another 

These protests however came entirely from the educated 
classes and no movement towards nabonal unity is likely to 
succeed or even to advance far beyond the stage of aspiration 
unless it is backed by the desire of the people Of this there 
IS at present no sign Th^e is, m fact a general apathy 
among the masses The Telugu does not care two straws 
what happens to the Punjabi, the native of the Deccan is 
quite indifierent to the fortunes of Assam , and unless and 
iffltfi the people themselves show some signs of welcoming the 
natKHial idea, the exhortations of the platform and the Press 
are merely the voice of one crying in the wilderness Pdibcal 
unity without the co-operation of the masses is a Galatea with' 
out life Certam efforts ha\e been made to show that the 
people are discontented with English rule, that their condition 
IS little better than slavery and that English government is 
luUced tyranny If this is really the attitude of the peasantry, 
It IS certainly not apparent on the surface Far from sbowmg 
any desire for a united India or even for a national govern- 
ment according to abundant testimony they much prefer the 
English rule to that of their own countrymen The peculiar 
model and exemplar, especially of the extreme schoc^, is 
Mazzim hut it seems to be generally forgotten or perhaps, 
after the Indian manner, disregarded as a detail that Mazzmi 
at fir^ coidd not get the people to understand what was meant 
by unity, and that later he was backed by a people who were 
one already m r^igion and m language, and who were ready 
to accept the House of Savcy 

Of these three cardinal Actors India possesses only (me, 
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and diat is subject to Imutattoos The great tDa^otitf of 
^ Indian population is Hindu inth a passionate devotion-to 
the ancient creed both m its esoteric and in its exoteric form 
In respect of rdigion India is perhaps unique among the 
fieoples of the woiid because owing to the institution of caste 
Hinduism is confined to India and is not ^ared by other nations 
The greatest expansion to which Hmdmsm has attained is 
the absorption of certain aboriginal tribes and the accessKm 
of a few converts who call themselves Theosophists On the 
Other hand there are scattered over the country m varyii^ 
degrees of preponderance seventy milhons of Mohammedans, 
who are no less passionately devoted to Islam To the 
Eastern mind religion is the first of all considerations, and 
even under the impartial rule of England there are many 
collisions between the two creeds Hmdmsm is tolerant and 
exclusive It has no desire to make converts, and looks down 
with a certam mild contempt on those who are not so fortunate 
as to be within the pale Islam on the other hand is aggres- 
sive Idolatry is abhorrent to it and all who do not accept 
the Prophet are unbelievers Sharp differences of religion 
have in past history been an obstacle in the way of pohtical 
umty and are likely to be so again if the antagomsm persists 
Perhaps the English attitude of neutrality has engendered a 
spirit of toleration but only an optimist could be confident of 
the future if the English influence were suddenly withdrawn 
Apart from religion as such there are other reasons which 
would make the fusion of Hindu and Mohammedan into one 
political organic whole a difficult matter The Mohammedan 
15 jealous of the Hmdu intellectual supenonty and he sees m 
It a danger to his own political position He has his own 
laws, his own traditions his own customs More than all 
he remembers that his ancestors once ruled the coimtry, and 
the thought of political mfenonty where once he was para- 
mount is naturally distasteful to him In a large part of India 
he represents action as opposed to subtlety of bought, the 
military ratiier than the civk aspect of life Political umty 
under Engli^ nde he is quite willing to accept, but he objecfo 
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to pQifitus^l uorty linder « Hmdu hegemony He cSahne 
separate mteceats m the country, and has so far mtfaatood 
the Hindu nmtatKm to join the National Congress, legarda^ 
It as a Gredc gift to be distrusted It is, however, significant 
that the Moslem League is said to be aiming at a workup 
agreement with the Ccmgress in pohtical matters 

These obstacles, then, though formidable, are not msuper** 
able A force — perhaps as great as any other — which is 
woricing towards the end is the sharp distinction between 
the East and the West Though they remam as a separate 
caste m idigion, diou^t customs and even dress, Moham- 
medans have much m oanmon with Hmdus , they have 
become merged m the general population and conform to the 
type of the part of the country which they inhabit and where 
dieir paramount mterests be It needs no argument to dliow 
that this IS not and never will be the case with the Engbsh m 
India , neither have the native races ever adopted English 
maimers and customs, except to a very limited and super- 
ficial extent 

The diversity of languages presoits an obstacle the 
importance of which depmds upon the view of nationality 
ad<^)te(L Lord Acton chose as an example of the ideal State 
the Austro-Hunganan Empire because the multipbcity of 
races, with their varying interests would tend to check any 
abuse of power by the central authonty , but it has already 
been shown that men are apt to combine and to form nation- 
abties on the basis of race, and that the dismtegrating force 
of a diversity of races more than counterbalances any supposed 
check on tyranny About the time of the famous Partition the 
Bengahs danned to be treated as a nation and the claim has 
found an echo — ^more or fess distinct — m other pmts of India 
Tlie realizatKm of such claims might conceivably lead to 
fsderatum, but not to fuwon mto a ang^e orgamc whole 
Perhaps it is the only way to realize the dream of national 
unity lor a oountiy situated as India is, though history 
tev^ us hy numerous examples—^ division of Holland 
and Bdguno, Sweden and Norway, the case of the 
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tian* m Tinkey, of l^dand, of Poland, and of Alsace 
Loname — ^tfaat fedieratum of tbs kind is not without its 
disadvantages Even m Germany, whidt would seem to 
approximate more nearly to a federated India the ready-made 
States of Saxony, Bavana, and Wurtemberg, chafe under 
the dictation of Prussia though the time is one of natumai 
crisis and the people all speak German The Umted Kingdom 
18 perhaps the best example of successful federation, but even 
then we have to reckon with Irdand 

Granted that such federation is possible, there would stSl 
remain the thorny question of the hegemony In all Feder- 
ated States there is one predominant partner , where there is 
not, there is generally a tendency to disruption Thus m 
Germany Prussia has achieved the leading positum by her 
military power England in the Umted Kingdom where union 
rather than federation has been accomplished by her popula- 
tion and her wealth In India the intellect undoubtedly lies 
m Bengal though Madras and Bombay might dispute this 
award But the force which is behind every Government is 
m the Punjab and the Umted Provmces, which would probably 
not accept the leadership of lawyer politicians On the other 
hand the overwhelmmg predominance of a single partner 
<^en leads to discontent and even to revolution — all the more 
m the case of an excitable and sensitive Onental people The 
point however is not of immediate importance for anythu^ 
like complete autonomy is too renyite to justify the settlemmit 
of details 

Of far greater importance is the posibon of the Nahve 
States under any such scheme of federation These States 
enjoy a practical autonomy under the suzeramty and guidance 
of England, but in any scheme fer Indian federation they 
would necessarily be left out, thus constitutmg gaps m the 
umted fabnc At present England is so obviously the leading 
power that m the political union which ^ has established 
the question of the rdative position of the Provmces or <xE 
that of the Native States towards them has never arisen But 
jf that power were withdrawn, those States would sx>t, -and 
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ffm aiA jdmost exaggerated m^Mfftance, accept advice 
and guidance ot any Native Government arhich mi£^ beset 
up Thus tb^ Wild remain i 8 olated» dependent entireiy 
upon themselves, without that support which the presence of 
the Impmal Government natora&y gives tltfm, and to some 
extent deprived of those extonal honours and dignified 
amenities which they obtain under the present system, and 
which do m fact mean more tiian they sound They would, 
It 18 true remain under the somewhat shadowy suzeramty of an 
aiitbonty in a distant country but the contact with it would be 
more remote and the mctent of its guidance proportionately less 
Finally and most important of aO they would feel themselves m 
a position of lofenonty in relation to the Federal Government, 
and the tendency so far as they were concerned, would be to 
fall away from any scheme of a united India to political 
secession rather than to doser political uruty 
Tbe National Congress is said to contain the germs of 
nationality and this is true in so far as it has enabled thought- 
ful men of all parts of India to meet together and discuss 
matters of public interest and to press their views on the 
G over n ment of India But the National Congress cannot 
datm to be truly representative of the popular voice , an 
atmosphere more or less academic surrounds its proceedmgs 
and its very unanimity discounts the idea that it is the 
ex|Ression of all shades of opinion The three landmarks of 
^ growth of the national idea are the Partition of Bengal, 
the case of immigration into South Africa and the European 
War Tbe Partition of Bengal marked a great advance upon 
the tune when popular mterest was entirely provmcial not 
to say parochial The grievance of Bengal aroused much 
syrapa&y m other Provinces though it was felt that the 
maXtxx was one pnxnanly for Bengal, and did not seriously 
afiect India as a xdide The South Afncan controversy was 
based on a broader and therefore more national prmctple 
India was being degraded , a stigma was put upon her hecWe 
of her race and colour Far from realizing her ai^nratioats td 
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her sOfttionty, and the htttiiiation roused indignant protest 
throughout the country — from Madras and Bombay, as w^ 
as from Bengal and the Punjab But there remained stili a 
Wider aspect The South African controversy was a quanel 
withm the Empire to be adjusted by the Mother Country 
The feeling was indeed national but the expression of it was 
restricted in its scope It remained for the war to prove that 
India was taking her place m the Empire as a national umt 
The significance lay not in the mere fact that Indian soldiers 
were fighting side by side with England and the Colomes hut 
m the consciousness that England had called upon her to hear 
her share of the Imperial effort, and that she had responded 
joyfully and proudly to that call The honour of the army 
became the national honour the soldiers were the soldiers of 
India no matter from what Provmce they came, and their 
cause was the national cause 

And what it may be asked does all this tend to ^ If India 
has already obtained political unity under the English flag, 
what does it matter whether you call her a nation or not ^ The 
goal of the leaders of Indian thought is sdf-govemment on 
Coloraal lines and the first step towards this ideal must 
be an organic umty It is true that many Indians have a 
very hazy idea of what such self-government really means, 
but most of them would mdude m their defimtion the broad 
principle that the Colonies are free to admmister their own 
mtemal affairs while the burden of national defence must be 
vested chiefly in the Mother Country and with it the right 
to control foreign affairs To what extent India is fit for such 
self government is another question Slowly and cautiously — 
by the admission of an Indian here and there to the higher 
posts by the creation of Mumcipahties and Local Boards by 
the resuscitation of Village Councils — she is hemg educated 
into the art, and having regard to her history and to her 
general lack of orgamzing power it is only the unwise who 
wish to hurry thmgs overmuch The day is far distant when 
India will be al^ to take over her own government, but when 
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that dag^ team de muat m « coadilatyi <i nai»oal i]iiity« 
if her govemaeDt is to he stable and Imng That » iht 
]}ractical goei, hut there is another more sptntuai, more 
Onestai aide to her aspirations She is awakening to the 
eDstence ci an outside world, a civihzed world m which the 
nahon is the onij unit, and she feels that if she is to take her 
place m that world, if she is to attam to her proper digntty, 
to be true to her ancient glory, and to command the respect 
of others, the first step is to aditeve her national unity 



TWENTIETH-CENTURY RELIGICfN 
DOES IT EMBRACE ART SCIENCE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY?* 

By Lady Katharine F Stlart 

Trom the assaults of Science the dissensions of the Churches 
the failure of pnest and pastor to gnp the public mind and 
the general note of uncertainty about the trumpet<call of these 
heralds of good tidmgs, multitudes of men and women have 
taken refuge in a nebulous optimism or, m some cases a 
nebulous pessimism The latter being for the most part 
avowed materialists, point to the fact that religion has been 
the cause of family feuds of civil wars, of arrested mental 
material development and consequent prospenty, they 
^sert that whfle man has hated man for the love of gold 
territory and even for the love of woman still some of the 
deadliest quintessence of mutual dislike has been evinced when 
men have hated each other for the love of God Therefore 
isay they Let us make a clean sweep of the whole thing 
One world at a time Have done with ideabsm and give us 
A sound system of economics away with religion, and estab- 
lish mstead humaratanamsm and a code of ethics * Thus 
the matenahst 

The spintually mmded, however, m their turn retort diat 
leven granted the possibility of complete material satisfaction 

* ** Htoduism br Haiendnaath Mutra (Cedi Pabner aad Hayward, 
Xaodoa) ** ^leeches and Wntmgi, b7S.SnniTasaRao(TheVaiu Pten, 

tenada) 
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llus would onfy lesult m A tra^pc airtinhmax , ictf man would 
Udxmousfy amve at bhsa — cnly to realize it was boredom 
This, th^ contend, would be the inevitidde residt of any 
programme based upcm the self-sufficiency of man , for by 
assuming man to be both the subject and object of existence^ 
materialists deprive him of his raison d Hre Now, man 
instinctively feels that he is only the subject of existence, and 
therefore he is for ever seeking the object In the absence 
of any ideal or Deity as this objective, he will worship money 
and establish a plutocracy or bowing down to brute force 
wiU tremble before a military autocracy , and any code of 
ediics would be less than a scrap of paper beside the terror 
of these potentates Individual and national history plainly 
shows that only one attraclKin can reaDy outweigh mammon 
m the estimation of man and that is Divinity itself nothmg 
can slake the insatiable thirst of man for God but deep and 
ever deeper draughts of infinity The condition of con- 
scioasness when man supposes himself to be a thing apart, 
hving by himself and for himself » the only hell, while the 
realization that he IS part and that a needful part of the whole 
human family is heaven As to the theory of one world 
at a tune die spuitually-minded have always protested agamst 
tile absurdity of postponing Paradise till after death, mam- 
taimag that it is a condition of consciousness to be amved 
at here and now and finally, they claim that for the bulk of 
hinnamty rriigion is not a luxury but a necessity, of which 
we see the proof in the fiasco of a material civibzation which 
has begun m self-sufBaency and ended m Armageddon 
Conflicting opinion has resulted in what can only be 
described as a state of spiritual anarchy entaSing the disas^ 
toous residt that the young are apt to be brought up with little 
or no recogmtion of their r^ationship to the Supreme or to 
Hw vunisters above them in the hierarchy of heaven or bdow 
tiieoi in the order of earth Unable to decide m what 
language they shall address the Cosmic Father, we have left 
them dumb and allowed their spnitual faculties to atrophy 
In tins state then, of mdecision and consequent lack, 
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defiiBbon vre find Western fitought at the present day > and it 
18 mtfa a sense of real rdief that we find a grasp 4 ^ the fitua- 
turn and the suggestion of a remedy for it in the pages d 

Hinduism the World Ideals by Mr Harendranath 
Maitra Mr Chesterton, m a charactenstic and conso' 
quently delightful preface to this httle vdume has said of 
Mr Maitra 

I very warmly welcome this able statement of the Indian 
standpoint His enthusiasm is for the human side of 

Hmduism which touches the heart and makes the lofty ideals 
of the Vedas a practical religion and poetry for the common 
people 

Mr Maitra dwells on the lamentable fact that here m the 
West religion has scorned science which m turn has ridiculed 
reUgion Art has set up on its own account and philosophy 
has betaken herself to solitary meditation upon the perversity 
of people But m the beginmng this was not so — ^nor is it so 
m the East , for there art science and philosophy are all 
rooted m religion, and it is the sum total of them all that we 
know as Hmduism the far famed spiritual culture of India 
Western people when they speak of religion usually mean some 
sort of belief, but in the East religion means not to believe 
but to become something The Hindu sees the umverse 
as a university of spiritual ciMare in which ah are learners 
he argues that the wealth of nations does not lie m minerals 
but m humanity hence he will aim at the deAelopment of the 
whole man the perfectmg of the individual The objective of 
education therefore is not the show pup 3 with prize medals 
and diplomas foreign languages and unassuiulated facts but 
the wise man and the sensible woman Wisdom being re- 
garded as belonging to the spinbial rather than the mtellectual 
faculties it can be readily understood that Hmdu parents 
contemplate with horror the idea of a purely secular educa- 
tion, synonymous m their way of thinkmg with all the folly 
and futdity of cleverness witlwut wisdom 

To the Oriental mmd the enmity between religion and 
science m the West is very difficult to grasp He will argue 
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soaiewiiat m this fasfaum The God of Kevelatei»r.-that it, 
tbe eidifjective infinite — must be identical inth the Gpd o£ 
Nature— the ' objective infinite* (smce, of course th e re 
cannot be two infinites) Hence God cannot contea^ct 
Himself, and therefore religion and actence must be in harmonjr 
m reality, however they may appear to us to be at variance 
Truth being as mvinciUe and invulnerable as she is eternal, 
has nothing to fear from any science 

Many of our methods of teaching, also are based uprni 
the idea that the mind of each child is a blank form to be 
filled up by the teacher as rapidly as possible with formulas, 
names dates etc Above all it is desirable m the eyes of 
the teacher of the West that xt should be eacactly stock size 
and not exhibit any individual pecuhanties of shape or colour 
From the Indian standpomt the soul of a disciple is entrusted 
to the hands of a tea^ier for a brief space on its pilgtunage 
from everiastmg to everiastmg It is a tender ^ant to shelter, 
to treat with sun or shade, to water and to diensh with 
paternal solicitude A child is a thing to be grown by a 
nursery gardener, not to be brought up by a beadle, and to 
aubfect every cdiild indiscriznmately to the same disciphne 
would be as absurd as if a gardener treated every kind of 
seed aOre Education is not a process of stuffing with statis> 
tics — it IS to preside over the uzifoldznent of faculty Thus, as 
Mr Maitra explains 

* If you go into any of our tds or schools where the learned 
Pandit IS explaining to his disciples the various prmc^les 

fife, you w31 find that he gives his training accordmg to 
the individuality of each disaple and the degree of their 
evolution He wants to buSd character This trammg of 
the indindua} man has been the chief characteristic of Hindu 
culture 

The conclusion to whidi Mr Maitra's lucid exposition 
yfcM lead us, thmi, is the diagnosis diat the West is suffering 
from tbe error of supposing that rehgioD is a belief — and by 
itidf idooe, perhaps, this defiiution ts one wefi mamtained 
hot when religion, art, science, and phdosophy, all unite to 



tioterpitit, cdmJ&fee, and oomtoate cm aoother^ as ^aof do 
m Hmduum, «e &en perceive that religion is a reahsaOon 
Hew modi realization of God is there m Chnstendom at tfaci 
present tune^ Yet these countries seed misstonanes to 
heathen' India 1 The tdok of wealth, fame, popdanty, 
and so forth, are too often the real gods of the West, but 
m India ** There is only one idcd, the idol of God,^' says the 
diampion of Hinduism 

We must, however m fanness admit, while admiring mudi, 
that we cannot see eye to eye with Mr Maitra m everythii^ 
Has Hmduism never off^cd up a fittle child upon die altar of 
convention > Is not tradition rather than truth sometimes the 
object of worship ^ We suspect that there are more things 
m heaven and earth than are dreamt of even m his philo- 
sophy and we commend to his attention a recent publication 
The Speeches and Writings of Mr R Snmvasa Rao, 
whose comments upon some modem devdopmmits of Hmdiusm 
axe caustic, and, we think, in some measure justified He 
wntes 

Indian civilization with its strong and weak points 
became stereotyped long ago men were labdled mto 
classes and their functions fixed for ever Life was 

made easy for posterity But the best way of making a dunce 
of a man is to make things too easy for him I blame 

iHHie It IS only the course of events 1 am tracing Thought 
was replaced by ntual reascHi was dedironed custom 
was enthroned The sad picture of a High Court judge keep- 
ing his womenkmd m gosha of a thundenng orator on politics 
not moving a finger for social reform, or of a learned professor 
marrying his little daughter m her seventh year under domestic 
pressure, axe all perfectly mteUigible m the l^ht of the help- 
less condition of the people under the tyrant Custom ’ 

To sum up the very excellence of Hmduism as a preserva- 
tive makes it opposed to any innovation and thus to progress 
IS the verdict of what may be called a protestant Hmdu, 
of which type Ram Mc^um Roy was the great forerunner and 
exemj^ar Thus even m India the nver of the water of ble 



ttccgccBjedteleatiha^ glacier aadcfeqfced wife Aenyyaineipf 
QOitunes, and atordy apadew^Kk csi die part of die ^dnoeir is 
needed there a$ eveiyehere It a, however, no new thu% 
tibat IS required it is rather a return to the one, only, re^, loid 
ongmal rd^;ion which humanity has midtiplied, added to, a&d 
aubtracted from until it has failed at last to find the One aftitd 
the manifold 

If rebgion be, as the Maha Rishis tell us, not a bdief, but 
realization then surely our broUier has every right to reahze 
God as he pleases, whether m Gothic cathedrals with majestic 
ntual, sweet cadences, and clouds of incense, or whether he 
finds the earth an altar ladmi with the sacrifice of fruit and the 
incense of blossom and every bud a chorister m the choir of 
the universe Only one thing would appear to be unpardon- 
able, that a man or a nation should ignore the Lover of all 
beings, the AU-pervading In the resistance of rock to 
water water at length prevafls and slowly but surely the 
hardheartedness of humanity will ultimately yield to the low- 
breathed whisper the tender reminder of Deity Son, thou 
art e\er with Me 

When tolerance has set tl» crown upon the brow of Truth 
all creeds and classes can unite to serve the next generatioD 
The earth is entailed property, and as a great General has 
recently observed Hie child is the heir of all that we are 
fighting to preserve The child is, after all the smallest and 
consequently the closest link between the East and West, 
let both bestow their benison upon him — the East with a world- 
wide sympathy and an unsullied spintuahty the West with 
a robust common sense Thus be will become a benediction 
It IS not many years since an Indian girl burnt herself to 
death to avoid being a burden on her poverty-stricken parents , 
nor smee an Irish boy threw himself into the city docks m 
the notpn that the starving family could live happily ever 
aftmards upon the proceeds of the hfe-insurance pbbcies he 
had placed m his pockets Let us fiirget our social, pi^tica], 
racial, and rdigious difierences m a common endeavour to 
conunemocate these children, to create a civflization m wbeh 



these tragedies AaTl not occur and so soon as the War is 
over let the tnimpet-caU to Chnstendom and to Hindustan 
be upon tiie bps of every lover of Christ or of Krishna m the 
stmunons to * Feed My lambs The hungry bodies and 
the thirsty minds of these little ones wil! no longer reproadi 
ns, and the ancient prophecy may be fulfilled that vrhen men — 
men have beaten their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears mto prumng-hooks, and inherited the earth then **the 
lion win lie down with the lamb and the wolf and the fatfang 
together and a little child shall lead them — to the discovery 
of Heaven 
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AKBAR, THE GREAT MOGUL* 


Ir bas beea said that a biogiapher has the nght to be an 
enthusiast , and we may assert without hesitation that the 
Author of this book has certainly proved himself to be a 
great admirer of his hero whom he compares even with 
Alexander the Great , and what is more, he convinces his 
readers that he is right and not in the least exaggerated 
in his great appreciation On laying the book aside, the 
reader has formed the opinion that Akbar is to be regarded 
as the greatest Asiatic monarch of modem times He was 
a descendant of Tamerlane and from his mother’s side, the 
fair Hamida Begam, related to Chingiz Khan — two of the 
most successful and the most ruthless conquerors that the 
world has known Humayun bis father had been deprived 
of the throne of Delhi by usurpers Whilst on his way to 
Persia with his young consort, to take refuge from their 
enemies, a child who was to be founder of the great Mogul 
Empire, was bora to him This incident occurred as the 
author tells us, on a Thursday the night of the full moon, 
which was regarded as a happy coincidence by all believers 
m Islam , and the proud father conferred on his son and 
heir the title of Badrudin meaning the Full Moon of 
Rdigion,” coupled with Muhammad the name of the 
pit^et^ and Akbar signifying V0ry great ” This last 
staine was used as an epithet of the Deity and its applica 
turn was probably suggested by the fact that hts mother’s 
father bore the name of Ab-Akbar The Author tells us m 

* "Akbut the Gieet Mognl, 154* 1631, bjr Vincent A. Smith. 
OiM Cineodon Fm 
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titt preface that he was able to bnng many such interesting 
details in his book owing to the long delay in coming to 
dose quarters with the subject he contemplated explormg 
Indeed, it seems to have proved an advantage that he took 
his time, as he could thus avail himself of the Akbamama* 
written by Abul Fazl who was the minister and life long 
fnend of Akbar the Great Meanwhile Jahangirs au 
thentic Memoirs, as well as Gulbadan Begams were also 
rendered accessible in a convenient form But even mor^ 
important than these records was the discovery of a 
long-lost manuscript — the '* Mongoliae Legationis Com- 
mentanus, by the Jesuit Father Monserrate, who was for 
many years at Akbar s court as instructor of the princes 
his sons to which the Author was able to gain access. It 
proved to be of invaluable help for the completion of this 
excellent biography Like all Asiatic and not a few 
European monarchs, Akbar thought it his duty to extend 
his dominions, a duty which he fulhlled in such a marvel 
lous manner that * before his bnlliant sun the modest star of 
Lord Dalhousie pales.” Indeed Akl»rs maxim was that 
a monarch should be ever intent on conquest and annexa 
tioos, otherwise his neighbours would rise against him He 
was not an Asoka and felt not the least scruples about 
initiating war 

The fate of the famous Ram Durgavati a gallant lady of 
ancient lineage, will always remain a black spot on Akbar’s 
name His attack on her was absolutely without justifica- 
tion Mounted on a mighty elephant, she led her troops to 
defend her country with the utmost bravery against the 
conquerors, until she became disabled by two wounds from 
arrows. Seeing that she could no longer resist, and that 
she was defeated, she stabbed herself to the heart, dboosing 
death rather than dishonour Another example of Akbar’s 
ruChfessness was bis attack on the Rana Partap Singh, 
chief of ^ famous Rajputs, whose memory is even 
now idchzed by every SisodiB. With reference to him 
* Teiaslalied ficm Penba by Keoxy Beferidgo^ 
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andiiv! p«0t4& the author says ** The hnstonans of Akbar,. 
dassled by the cotntoaoding talents and unliniited ineana 
which enabled him to gratify bis soanog ambition, seldom 
have a word of sympathy to spare for the gallant foes whose 
misery made his triumph possible. Yet they too, men 
and women, are worthy of remembrance. The vanquished,. 
It may be, were perhaps greater than the victor** And 
here we must assert that in spitt of the generous nature 
which according to his ever admiring biographer, Akbar is 
said to possess he often showed the ferocity he had 
inherited from his Tartar and Mongol ancestors, and whidt 
made itself conspicuous also m his descendants Yet we 
must not leave unmentioned incidents which the anthor 
records from authentic sources, and which show that the 
Mogul Emperor was prompted sometimes by generous 
feelings For instance be heard early one morning the 
news that Jaimall, a cousin of Raja Bhagnean Dar, had 
suddmily died, and that his widow, a daughter of Udai 
Smgh, refused to commit ** suttee,* as demanded by the 
custom of the family Her own son and other relatives 
cruelly insisted that she must be burnt Now, Akbar 
throughout his reign had acted on the principle that no 
widow should be forced to bum against her will Therefore, 
no sooner had be heard this news than he jumped on a 
swift hofse and rode at one stretch, unattended, to Jaimall s 
abode arriving just in time to stop the sinister proceedings. 

A characteristic feature of Akbar, at least during peace- 
time^ was the intense interest he took in religious questions. 
He certamly had theological and pbtlosopbical leanmgs. 
Credit must be given to Akbar for having been absolutely 
free from that fanaticism which diaractenzed Islam a rulers 
before and after hinu The Hinduism, Zoroastensm, and 
die Cfanstiaa fattb-— they all were freely practised under 
histe^widMHtt the least interference on his part Akbar, 
fa bis eagera^ to know and study every iel^;lon, even 
went so ^ as to send an envoy to Goa, with a request to 
die Portuguese Vicercqr to send two learned soen who 
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should brmg the Gospels, because he wanted to know 
something of their perfection Mr Vincent Smith tdls us 
that the impession that this mission created at Goa was 
immense The prospect of winning so great a king to 
the glory of the Church dispersed all fear Aquaviva and 
Monserrate, two famous father Jesuits, proceeded forthwith 
io Fathpur-Sikri the favourite residence of Akbar, where 
they were received joyfully On the first night he con- 
versed with them about the Christian religion until two 
o clock in the morning That no protest was raised gainst 
these proceedings by his Muhammadan subjects shows 
Akbar s immense power ovm* those whose creed he was 
supposed to share. But for all their enthusiasm the father 
Jesuits did not succeed m making a Chnstian of Akbar, nor 
of Prince Salim bis heir and successor Indeed, Akbar 
proceeded subsequently to attempt the impossible task of 
providing all sects of the Empire with one universal eclectic 
religion he even proceeded to found a new religion of his 
own with himself as the vicegerent, which, needless to say, 
proved a failure and vanished entirely with his death 
Towards the end of his reign the Great Mogul Emperor 
had the intense gnef to see bis fevourite son and heir, 
Salim, nse in rebellion against him It is even suggested 
by some historians that impatient to become Emperor him- 
self Salim actually had his father poisoned — an assumption 
however, the truth of whi^ Mr Vincent Smith doubts 
This much is certain, however, that Salim, who subse 
<]uently reigned as Emperor Jahangir, caused the death of 
his father s most intimate fnend and minister, Abul Fad 
Not the least attractive chapters of this book are those 
which treat on Literature and Art as they were devdoped 
under Akbar Above all oUier poets of his reign Mr 
Vincent Smith rightly extols Tulsi Das, who passed in quiet 
his long life at Benares He was therefore hardly known 
to Akbdr and his courtiers We know diat bis fame rests 
the epic poem called the ** Ramayau,” recording the 
deeds of the hero Rama, who is rege^ed as God msni- 
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tested in tbe fiesfa and entitled to deepest reverence amoti||: 
the Indians. Tulsi-Das is generally regarded as the most 
important figure in the whole of Indian literature, and even 
g^eattt'than Kalidasa. Mr Vincent Smith is of the opmtoo 
that although the achievements of this great writer may not 
have been brought to the personal knowledge of Akbar^ 
the poet must have felt safe to cany on his prolonged labours 
m bis reign without fear of persecution It is not too much 
to say that almost all Hindu poetry of ment came into life 
because of the unrestncted practice of the Hindu religion^ 
which was absolutely assured by the government of Akbar, 
and even after his death, as long as his son Salim Jahangir 
contmued his fathers government. Akbar exercised the 
same tolerant policy with regard to architectural buildings^ 
permitting the votaries of all creeds to worship God each 
in his own fashion. Architects were allowed to adopt any 
style that they fanned Muhammadism, Hindu, or Hmdu> 
Miihammadism. Fathpur-Sikn. the town that Akbar had 
founded and adorned with sumptuous buildings, of which 
some have come down to us shows as Fergusson said 
** a reflex of the mind of the great man ** In this connection 
we should like to draw attention to an interesting exhibition 
at the Indian Siection of the South Kensington Museum of 
Illuminated Tempera Paintings of the sixteenth century by 
Hindu artists of the court of Akbar the Great They 
rqiresent illustrations from the pages of an incomplete 
manuscript of the Akbarnamab, and are said to be con 
temporary copies of the original work by Abul Fazl (1551- 
1603) Among them Akbar inspecting the building of the 
city of Fathpur Sikri near Agea, where we see also 
women employed, is one of the most interesting of these 
pmntmgs, which emanate chiefly from Lady Wantages 
«dl-known collection and give us an idea of the great 
Mogul art of the sixteenth century In his learned book 
Mr Vincent Smith sets out the problem whether, in order 
to bring about a revival of Indian architecture m our 
praeeot tune^ m would not be advisable to work on Uie 
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style of Akbar, and tdend h with the European Gothic. 
Since retrogression is this would perhaps bring about 
a satisfactory Solution 

In conclusion we must give a word of praise to die 
excellent illustrations, and especially those which reproduce 
the architecture. In the coloured frontispiece we see 
Akbar represented as a boy of about fourteen, after an 
early Indo Persian painting now in the Johnson Collection 
at the India Office 

If we have any criticism to make it is that the author’s 
device, TrXcov 17/ucrv vamo^, is a far too modest descnp 
tion of his work which may vrell claim to be a standard 
book on the subject with which his master hand has so 
brilliantly dealt 

L M R. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


AoTDMN AtKAMGEUENTS OF UWVERSITT, SOCIETIES ETC 

Vmvttttty CcUtgt — London School of Eeonomtct’^thocd of Oriental Stndiet— 
ftoyal Atta/te Soaoiy^ktna Soctety—i/aifed fiiunen Soctettes Atsen^ 
fton-^ngloJlatnan Lxtorary Soaoty^Lyeeum Cinh—ffational Unton of 
Womon Worhtr* Indian Womens Stttdy Attanahon-^Brituh Pomtntons 
Woman Snffrajg* Union-Women Doctors and mar senneo— Indian Oywn 
hhoma — Ronmaman SocietySerbian R^ef Fmnd 


The coming of October brings in its tram piograzomes of the autumn 
and winter work of the University iA, London of the learned societies 
and of others whidi exist to promote a better understanding between 
Great Bntam and countries of the Near Middle^ or Far East The 
forecast promises lectures of speaal interest to the British Empire and 
Its zdations with other countries 

At Umversity College Gower Street (Loodra University) the fidlow 
mg lectures and courses of lectures will be given 

Shinar and Asshur Pictures of an Early CmUsaticm ” Dr 
T G Finches Thursdays October 4 xi 18 and 35, at 5 pm. 

Types of Climate m the Empire * Frofessew L W X>yde 
Monday, October 8, at s 30 p m The True Freedmn of the 
Sea A Ch^er m International Law *' Professor Sir John Mac 
donell Wedisesday October 17 at 5 30 p m Phonetics, and 
Its Vatu<s.fram the Imperial Standpeunt ' Mr Daniel Jones Mon 
day, Octdier as at $ pm * Athens and its Buildmgs ** Mrs. 
Mary Gardner Tuesday, October 33, at 5 p m Hindu Rwiig mw 
and Philosophy Mr S G Ranjere Fndays, October 36 to 
November 30, at 5 30 p m ** Soentific Methods of Language 
Study, and ^r Importance to the Enqnre Mr Haidd E 
Palmer Wednesday, Octdfatf 31, at 5 30 p m. 
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At the Londoii SdKxd of Ecocoomcs az^ Political Scienoe (Univecsity 
of London), Clare Market Portugal Street Kmgsway a course ai public 
lectures will be given on The Empire, lU Commerce and Commeraal 
Requirements m furtheranoe of the anas of the Imperial Studies Com 
suttee of the University The lectures w^l begm on Friday, October la, 
and ocmtinue on successive Fndays at 5 p m They will deal with coal 
mmeral oil iron and ores the rarer key minerals etc and 

further lectures will be announced later dealing with artificial manures 
fodder timber tea, leather wood pulp and paper making material, 
fibres, etc Admission will be by tidcet whu^ may be obtained on 
application to the secretary The mtroductory lecture cai The Com 
meraal Geography of the Empire will be given by Professor A W 
Rirkaldy Professor of Finance m the University of Birmingham 
Other lectures announced are Tlie Authmity of the House of Com 
mons by the Right Hon Herbert Samuel M P on Thursday 

October 4 at 5 p m Chair the Right Hon J H Whitley M P 
The Saenoe of Transportation by Sir George S Gibb, Wednesday, 
October 10 at 6 30 pm Chair Sir Hugh Bell 

In the Ethnology section of the work of the School Professor C G 
Sehgman will give a course of lectures cm The Peoples of Europe, on 
Wednesdays at a p m beginning on October xo dealing with the peoples 
of Russia the Htmganans the North and South Slavs the Gredcs the 
Jews and others 

Under the Ratan Tata Department of Social Saence and Admmistra 
tuw the inaugural lecture will be given by Professor £ J UrwxJt wt 
Friday October 5 entitled The Future of Social Traimng * This 
lecture is open to the public without fee 

The Resources of the Empire is the title of a course of ten lectures 
which Professor A J Sargent will give cm Thursdays at 6 p m , b^in 
nmg on October 4 


The Schott of Oriental Studies Finsbury Circus E C 2 has issued 
a comprehensive prospectus of the work to be carried on in its second 
sessiCMi begmmng cm October 1 There is an imposing list of the Ian 
guages taught at the School with interesting particulars as to the extent 
to which they are spoken their history and literature Lectures are altin 
to be given on Phonetics on the history of India and cm Indian law 
The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the addition of the 
Schoed to the list of Umversities and Colleges approved by him m con 
section with the probation of selected candidates for the Indian Cml 
Service 

The following public lectures wiU be delivered at the School on Wed 
aescU^, at 5 p m., beguuung on October 24 and ending 00 December 5 

Odohr 24 -x-Miss Czaplidca The Turks of Central Asia m Histdry 
and at die premat day 

OiUhtt 31 — Thu Rev S Drake The Superior Han as Con 
fuciatiisin.** 
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ajt^wMfw 7^r John PoUeai ladun Oithogra^* or» At 
cif the Characten ** 

Hwemktr 14 —iSi Herbert Bajaetr Oneatal Cbaracterutice i& Ae 
Dinne Cocnedy * 

N 9 Pimb€r si^J B Andenoo ' The Novd m Bengal * 


The James R Forlomg lectures will be given Ais term by Professor 
£ H Parker M A od Mondays, October x 8 15, and as, at 5 p m 
His subject will be The Mystery Man the Precursor of Laocius and 
Confucius. 

The firat meeting of the session of Ae Ri^al Asiatic Soaety, as Albe 
marie Street London will be on Tuesday October 9 when Mr 
Lcngworth Dames will spedt on The Portuguese and Turks m the Six 
teenA Century at 4 p m 

The China Society (13 Whitehall Gardens Acttm Hill London W — > 
Secretary Dr Lionel Giles) is arrangmg to give a luniAeon to H E the 
Chinese Minister m honour of China s entry into the war It is expected 
to take place m October In November Mr William McLeisb will read 
a paper on Life m an Outpost Remmiscences of Tientsin , and in 
January 19x8 a paper on Gengbia Khan will be read by Mr 
MPA Fraser 

The United Russia Societies Association is now the name by which 
the Russia Society and two other sumlar orgamzatioDs are known The 
am of Ae Association is to spread a knowlnlge of Aings Russian m this 
GOimtiy« especially m new of the effect of present conditions m Russia. 
Meetings will take place once a mouA at King s College Strand, Ae 
first being fixed for OctcAer x6 Papers will be read on questiosis of 
ixtterest, and discussion will follow 


Hie fortboommg meetings ttf the Anglo-Russian Literary Soaety 
(President and Hon Secretary, Ed A. Caaalet Imperial Institute, 
London S W 7) are Tuesday October 2 at the Impertal Institute at 
a p m , lecture by Z N Preev 00 The War and Present Day Russian 
Literature Noember 6 Dr John Pollen on Progr^s in Russia , 
OeoeaAer 4 W Barnes Steveni 00 Personal Recollections of Count 
Tolstoy and his Faxmly 1891 2 ** 


At Ae Lyceum Club 128 Piaadilly on Fnday October 26, Mrs 
Rhys Davids will speak on Buddhism at an * at home given bf 
A» Oriental and Philosophical Ciides, 4 to 6 p m 


During the ocxiference in London of the National Union of Women 
Woriben of Great Bntam and Ireland, the Women s Indian Study Aaso* 
cutxia haa arranged a meetmg for Ae disaission of The Womea's 
Moveneot m India * to be bdd at 21, CromweU Road, SouA Kensug 
MB, 8 W 7, on Friday, October 5* at 3 p nu, tidcrti, xa. each, to be 



Obtftfaied fitim the Seoetory iXJJ W W ^ iftrUameqt Maauoiiff W«9t 
TBiD^, & W I Locd Sydenhaa ^nll Reside 
In order to promote a bkter understanding between the women of the 
Omseas Domiaions and the women of India the British Damuuooa 
Woman Suffrage Union is arranging a senes of meetings during the 
wmter particulars of which will be announced later All who axe inter 
ested are mvited u> oommunicate with the Hon Secretary o£ the Umoo, 
Miss Harriet Newoombe 13 Temple Fortune Court Hampstead Gar 
den Suburb London N W 4 


At a recent dinner at the Lyceum Oid> m honour of the qilendid work 
done by the Women s Medical Service durmg the war Dr Flcuenoe 
Stcoiey who presided gave a moving description of the work done by 
British medical women in Belgium France Malta Corsica Serbia 
Greece and Russia as well as m this country after the official opposition 
to women doctors had given iv ay through the widemindedness of Sir Alfred 
Keogh some time after the begmntng of the war Since May 19x5 the 
military hospital LndeU Street London with 550 beds has been entirely 
staffed by women who were resposisible for transfoimmg the old 
St Giles s Workbouse into the hospital Dr Stoney was m Antwerp at 
the time of the bombardment and took part in the heroic work so nobly 
earned out by British women m getting the wounded men out of the 
hospital into safe^ Afterwards she was working for the French Red 
Cross at Cherbourg When she offered her services to the Bntisb Red 
Cross she was politely receiied by Sit Frederick Treves but informed 
that X rays were quite useless m time of war one merely threw diem 
into the nearest ditch X was duly pigeonholed she added as waa 
the case with Dr Frances Ivens whose two and a half years devoted 
service at the head of the Scottish Women s Hospital at Rc^aumont for 
French wounded has received the fullest recognition the French 
Government which has conferred the highest distinction on the doctor 
France and Serbia have decorated many of the women whose services 
have been invaluable and at last in their own country Dr I^isa Gar 
rett Anderstm and Dr Flora Murray who are in charge of the Enddl 
Street Hospital have received the C B E (Commander of the British 
Empire) Through Sir Alfred Keogh Dr Florence Ston^ was 
appomted to do X ray work at the military hospital at Fulham in March 
1915 When she asked for an assistant she was informed that it was 
an unheard-of request She enlisted some V A D s who have been 
my trusty assistants ever since We have now examined over six 
battalions of men so X rays are of some military use after a!! ( die 
added The Overseas Domuuona have sent women doctors as well as 
most efficient fully trained nurses for war service m Egypt Salonikat 
and on the Western Front 


The recent fire in Salonika has been disastrous for the Serbian Rdief 
Fund which bad large stores compnsmg hundreds of bales of dothii^ 
and Urge quantities of foodstuffs stored there owing to trauport 
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Ixttpitais, wayside dispensaries, canteens, orpbam^es, end dtstnbttAlg 
centres fa fcxid ctoduog tbe relief operetioDs amttig the civil 
popalation are held up and serious lulfenng is the result Lord Henry 
Bentmck, tbe Earl of Plymouth, Mrs Carnngtem Wilde, and other 
<^iiciaU of tbe Fund make an earnest appeal for help m money clothing, 
or foodstuffs which will be gratefully acknowledged by the Earl of 
Plymouth H(Mi Treasurer Serbian Relief Fund 5 Crmnwell Koad 
London S W 7 Three hundred and fifty Serbian boys are being 
educated in this oouotry by pni^ite enterprise through the mstrumentality 
ci the Fund Twenty three are at the Universities of Oxford and Cam 
txidge and are doing extremely well as also it colleges and schoerfs 
throughout the country One Serbian student has gained an exhibition 
at Oxford f<K English literature tenable for two years and renewable for 
two more Tbe value of this work which the Fund carries cm is not 
to be measured It is a strong link between Great Britain and Serbia 
I shall of course send my childmn to be cilucated m England said 
one of the boys w ho realises tbe importance of tbe facilities made pos 
sible for hnnself It is <m these boys the younger generation that the 
future of their country depends 


On the occasKxi of the first anniversary of the entrance of Rcnimania 
into the war an Anglo-Roumanian Society was formed m London on 
August 37 the (Ejects of which axe 

1 To promote closer relations between the British Empire and Rouroania 
by mutual study of the life literature and economic conditions eff 
both countries 

X To support and to make known Roumania $ just aspirations 
j To spread a knowledge of Roumania its political and geographical 
position m the Near East and its importance for the welfare of the 
British Empire and for the mamtenanoe of peace in Europe 

Lmd Bessborougb Chairman of the Provisional Executive Committee 
and Mr A ^ A Lceper the hem secretary writing from 17 Caven 
dish Square Lmidon, i to the Press obUrve 

Relations between Roumania and the British Empire have 
hitherto been scanty and spasmodic largely owing to mutual ignoc 
ance and indifference He believe that this hour of crisis offers a 
fruitful opportunity to give the offiiial Anglo-Roumanian Alliance 
a broader basis of permanent cordial relations lietween the two 
perries wlio are inspired liy a common purpose 

Lord Hugh Cecil has accepted the office of President of the Society 
and the Roumanian Minister that of President d Hmineur 

The following have accepted Uie erffioe of vice president "Lotd Ctvwt, 
Lord Bryce Lim'd Gladstone, the Bishop of London, Lord Burnham, 
Lord Camodc, LtHd Dunedm Lord Tennyson, the Lord Mayor 
of LondoO) Sir Starr Jameson, Sir George Reid, Sir Alfred 
Feaioe Goofd, Vice Chancellor of the University of London and Sir 
Alfred Ewing, Vioe*ChaiioeIlar of the University of Edmbur^ Mr 
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E W JH fiargr and Mr H Locka are the Joint bon tieaatireiiB of lh» 
toaetf PfijTimtiKtratimg sbotild be addressed to the Hon Secretary^ 
Anglo-Ruinaman Societj, 36 Buckingham Gate S W 1 


Considerable mterest was aroused when the Indian Gymkhana Club 
met a very strong AiwtfaTum Eleven at Lords towards the end of the 
cncket season the match bemg played for a dianty namely the fund 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the firemen and stokers 
of the Navy and Merdiant Service Large crowds gathered to see the 
match and although the Indians suffered one of their rare defeats they 
had the exp^ience of playmg powerful opponents four of whom had 
played m test matches Among the many well known people present 
who followed the game with keen mterest were Lord Denman recently 
Governor General of Australia , Sir John Taverner of Victona the Hon 
G C Wade Agent General for New South Wales , Earl Howe l^mrd 
Francis Scott Sir John Hewett Sir Henry MacMahon Sir Murray Ham 
mick the Bishop of Buckinghamshire Field Marshal Sir Charles 
Egerton Sir Frederick Robertson Princess Sophia Duleep Sm^ Mr 
and Mrs N C Sen Dr John Pollen Lieut Runwar Daji Raj» of the 
Indian cavalry and four other nephews of H H the Jam SsBib two 
of whom played for the Gymkhana The football and bodtey season 
begins this month and all mterested are invited to r«mmimirarp» with one 
oi the bon aecretanei Kwaja Ismail or T B W Ramsay, se» Kings 
Bench Walk Temple FC 4. 


A A S 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


FORTY YEARS* SANITARY PROGRESS IN 
BOMBAY 

Bv C. Carkbet Jakes, m xnst c.b , p r.san.i , 

M INST K AND CY £. 

The history of the drainage d Bombay is as interesting as 
It IS exceptional 

An old plan of Bombay dated 1672 shows seven islands, 
which have now all disappeared , the population in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century is recorded as 60 000 
During the period from 1672 to 1845 m which year the 
municipal interests of the city were entrusted to a Board of 
Conservancy, much was done towards reclaiming the spaces 
between the islands. There was however, left for drainage 
purposes an open ditch, known as the old main dram which 
nn from where the Crawford Market now stands to the 
Flats where it emptied itself mto a tidal estuary No at- 
tempts were made to arch over any portion of this dram 
until 1S24, and it was not until 1845 it covered 
even as far as Paidhoni, though the progress after that was 
comparatively rapid, and by 1856 the arching had been 
completed up to Bellasis Ro^ 

Matters had become very senous by 1853, when Mr 
Conybpare, a Superintendent of Repairs submitted a 
plan to the Board of Conservancy for alleviating the 
nuisance resulung from the old mam drain. His plan pro 
vided for no alteration to the condiuon of things during the 
monsoon, but dunng the dry weather n was proposed to 
dun the sewage mto a pit near Bellasis Road and to lift it, 
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after ^eodcmsation, for irHgation on the Flats. It 19 on 
record that this did not improve* but rather intensified, the 
nuisance. Things continued much in the same way untd 
i860, when a scheme for the drainage of the city was sub- 
mitted by Mr Tracey, the then Municipal Engineer, who 
seems to be the first engineer who seriously attempted to 
deal comprehensively with the whole matter He objected 
to the application of sewage to land, and proposed its dis- 
charge by two outfalls into the harbour He also objected 
to an outfall on the west, as being the windward side and 
because he saw the risk of sewage deposit on the fore- 
shore. 

Mr Tracey s scheme was sent to England to the Secretary 
of State, and Mr Robert Rawlinson (afterwards Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, k c b ) was asked to report on it Mr Rawlin 
son having reported favourably, it was sanctioned by 
Government m September, 1863 and Mr Tracey was 
appointed to carry it out with Captain Trevor R.E as 
Consulting Engineer But before much work could be 
done, Mr Tracey unfortunately died and Mr Wilcox his 
assistant, who succeeded him also died shortly after 
wards. 

In the meantime an agitation was got up against the 
propriety of placing sewage outfalls so near the populated 
parts of the city and Government appointed a Commission 
of which Mr T Ormiston, the first Port Trust Engineer 
was a member Mr Ormiston was of opinion that Colaba 
was the best point for the discharge of the sewage (a view 
that IS now very generally accepted as correct) and that 
storm water and sewage ought to be separated, and 
Government, concurnng, condemned Mr Traceys pro- 
posed outfalls. 

For a year or two no further steps were taken, and the 
next important epoch in the history of the drainage was a 
scheme prepared in 1866 by Mr Russel Aitkin then 
Engineer to the Municipality who proposed that the 
sewage should be discharged into a reservoir at Colaba, 
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{ and puin|>ed ii^ the sea on the ebb-tide. Mr Aitkin 
objected to a “separate system*' as impracticable, and 
provided for tlie sewa^ and the storm water in the same 
drains. 

The estimated cost of Mr Aitkin s scheme was i lo lakhs 
of rupees. 

In 2867 this scheme was also forwarded to Mr Robert 
Rawlmson, who was of opinion that sewage discharged at 
Colaba would return to the harbour The natural fall of 
the Island being towards the Flats and Warli, indicated to 
him the true direction for the conveyance of the sewage 
He further added that the float experiments proved that a 
Colaba outfall would contaminate the harbour 

Mr Russel Aitkin's scheme, therefore remained in 
abeyance. 

In 1868 Major Tulloch il£ came to Bombay and the 
Municipality referred the quesuon to him In November 
of that year he submitted his report and advocated the 
segregation of sewage from storm water and was of opinion 
that whether the sewage was applied to land or discharged 
into the sea, it should be taken towards the west of the city 
and not towards the harbour or Colaba His reasons were 
chat the natural slope of the island was towards the west, 
and any dischaige towards the east might foul the harbour 

He proposed to pump the sewage at Love Grove and to 
utilize It on land or as an alternative to carry it back from 
Love Grove and discharge it at Colaba (if an outfall at that 
point was approved) though he was personally opposed to 
this. He was equally opposed to an outfall on the west , 
but ultimately his own reasoning in meeting the arguments 
of the opponents to his scheme led him inevitably to that 
point 

In 1B69 Government appointed a Commission to report 
on the drainage and water supply of Bombay, including a 
report on Major Tulloch s scheme 

The Commission concurred with Major Tulloch as 
r^^ards the necessity for a * separate system/' but they 
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<difeed from htm on several pomts» pnncipdly thecarrytag 
<S. the n^ht soil through the sewers and the utilization of 
-sewage on land 

The report of the Comnussion, and the financial difficul- 
ties m whi^ the Corporation found itself at the tune, 
postponed any serious advance being made with the drain- 
age until 1877, though during the interval some work was 
done, as particular nuisances required to be dealt with 
The extension of building operations however ag^fravated 
the nuisance and in 1877 it became so intolerable that the 
Corporation asked Government to appoint a Commission 
to advise as to what scheme was the best to adopt for the 
drainage of the city and Government responded by ap- 
pointing four gentlemen with a Surgeon General as 
President 

The Commission issued its report m January 1878, 
recommending the adoption of Major Tulloch s scheme as 
slightly modified by Mr Rienzi Walton the then Executive 
Engineer to the Municipality who advocated the pumping 
of the sewage into the sea at the Love Grove outfall 
The Corporation took the matter up seriously and in 
March 1878, sanctioned the scheme, and the Government 
of India were asked to give a loan of Rs 60 lakhs The 
loan was refused and m September, 1878 the Municipality 
Itself raised a loan of 37 lakhs m Bombay and m December 
of the same year the work was commenced under the 
supervision of Mr Rienzi Walton. 

In May, 1881 the main sewer, as it now exists from 
Carnac Bunder to Love Grove was completed The cost 
of this work amounted to five lakhs of rupees 

Meanwhile, branch pipe-sewers bad also been laid, con- 
necting with the main sewers at a cost of 2^ lakhs 

In 1885 the Queen s Road sewer was completed atacost 
of lakhs of rupees, the Ripon Road sewer in 1886 at a 
cost of Rs 60,000, and the Mint Road sewer at a cost of 
Rs.910,000 and in 1S90 the pipe sewers in Agnpada were 
laid at a cost of one lakh. 
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House coonectioas were also pushed forward in vanoue 
4&tncts» the Corporation spending ^teen lakhs of paitiRc 
money on these connections 

In 18B9 complaints were received of nuisance existing m 
Marme Lines — a part of the city principally occupied by the 
m 9 itary*~and the Government appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the matter The Sanitary Commissioner to 
Government, who was one of the Committee, having made 
an adverse report on the sewerage of the city generally, the 
Corporation sought the advice of Mr Baldwin Latham^ 

M LC.E. 

Mr Latham came to Bombay in 1890 and his visit was 
very successful, and resulted in the Corporation obtaining 
a useful report known as the ‘ Sanitation of Bombay ** He 
repo r ted that the different sections of the main sewers were 
properly designed in r^iard to the population they were 
intended to serve but that he found considerable silt in 
them, mostly due to the inefiicieocy of the pumping engines 
ax Love Grove which he condemned as worn out He 
found that the {upe sewers had been well laid and pro- 
nounced the jointing equal to any he had seen elsewhere. 
He condemned the outfall at Love Grove and showed the 
fallacy of the float experiments and proved that an outfall 
at the Colaba point was the best As, however the main 
sewers had already been laid with a fall towards Love Grove 
he recommended that all the sewage should first flow to 
Love Grove and be there pumped into a high level, gravi* 
tating sewer and discharged at Colaba on the ebb tide, 
and beyond the Prongs Lighthouse 
The Corporation sent the report to Government to ascer- 
tain if they would allow an outfall at Colaba, as recom* 
mended by Mr Latham The Government appointed a 
Commismon who exammed, among other witnesses, Mr 
Latham, who admitted that if, for flnancial or other reasons, 
the outfall could not be placed at Colaba, the existing out- 
faS was the next best The Commission reported that the 
cost of Mr Latham’s proposals was prohibitive, and diat. 
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IfOve Grove was the second best site for an out&ll the 
■Government declined to sanction the new proposal 

In 1892 the author was appointed Drainage Engineer to 
the Corporation. 

In 1893 although a laige amount of the island had been 
framed, there still remained several populous parts of the 
city where no drainage of a satisfactory kind existed 
These distncts were Colaba, Mazagon Malabar Hill, 
Ghinchpokli, Parel, and the northern part of the Island 
Colaba was the first of these distncts to engage attentum 
The discharge of sewage at difiS^rent points into the harbour 
created an intolerable nuis^ce. It could not however, 
owing to Its configuration, be drained by gravitation, and 
some sectional system had therefore to be resorted to It 
was at first proposed to lift the sewage at some point by 
direct pumping but the Municipality failed to obtain any 
suitable sight for a pumpmg-station After great discussion 
It was ultimately decided m 1893, dram the district on 
the Pneumatic System, and the works were designed and 
earned out at a cost of 8 lakhs of rupees 

The drainage was completed in 1895, house connec- 
tions were immediately taken m hand no^ on this occasion, 
at the cost of the Corporation but of the owners them- 
selves, and completed in the following year 

The Pneumatic System at Colaba gave such satisfaction 
that It was decided in 1897 to extend it to other distncts — 
wiz , Mazagon, Parel, Chmchpokh, the Old Race Course, 
and Malabar Hill 

It was considered more economical to provide at one 
station the air-compressing machinery required for all these 
districts than to construct separate installations. The Cor- 
poration therefore sanctioned, m 1897, the erection of the 
air-compressing machinery and the laying of air mams 
•eapable of dealing with the sewage of all the above distncts 
at a cost of 8 lakhs. 

In the autumn of 1899 Mr W Santo Cnmp, m.i cb., 
wisited Bombay to advise on vanous drainage questioiu^ 
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peittcahAy Aat of the disposal of Ae luifaee-water and 
the disehai^ of sewage at the Love Grove outfall For a 
!di^ time loud complaints had been made regarding the 
sewage dischaiged at this place, the smell being perceptible,, 
puticulariyat the time of the ebb-tide, all along the western 
foreshore of the Malabar Hill 
Mr Santo Cnmp caused a senes of float observations to 
be taken at the outfall, and the results showed that the 
sewage dischaiged on an ebb tide was carried well down 
towards the coast in the direction of the Malabar Point 
On die other hand, the flowing tide cook the floats well out 
mto the sea and up the coast 
The following remedies were proposed by Mr Santa 
Crimp 

t The extension of the present outfall into deeper 
water 

2 Treating the sewage discharged during the first 
four hours of the ebb-tide with electrolyzed sea-water 

3 Treatii^ the sewage discharged during the first 
four hours of the ebb-tide with permanganate of potash 

4. An extension of the outfall sewer to Worli Point, 
dischaigii^ at that point all the sewage during ebb- 
tide, and at the Love Grove outfall during the 
flowing tide 

In 1900-190X a further extension of the Pneumatic 
System was sanctioned for the distnets of Chtnchpokli and 
Pare! 

The cost of sewenng these two districts was 9 lakhs, the 
works being completed by the middle of 1903 

There now remained the drainage of Malabar Hill, the 
Elphinstone and the Agnpada Estates and the north of the 
Island 

These estates have been drained on the Pneumatic 
System, the compressed air being supplied from Love 
Grove. Each district has two ejector stations, widi duplicate, 
ejectors m each 
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At Ma}abar HjU, the propceals were to deal with hadf the 
sewage on a biolc^tcal system, to dram about a third of the 
district to the north on the Pneumatic System, and the re* 
mainder by low level sewers and a small pumping plant 
This work was all completed before the monsoon of 1906 
and the total cost has amounted to 6^ lakhs of rupees. 

In 1906 the author having been appointed by the 
Egyptian Government to design a scheme for the drainage 
of the city of Cairo his chief assistant Mr N Maugban, 
MICE became the Drainage Engineer to the Corporation 
In 1910 the work of constructing the storm water drains 
for the high lands of the aty was undertaken with a view to 
prevent the storm waters from these parts from flowing to 
the low lands and flooding them The work extended over 
nearly four years, and the cost was 17^ lakhs of rupees 
In 1913 the work of sewering the Elphmstone Reclama.- 
tion District was taken m hand on the Pneumatic System 
with an ejector station opposite the Princes Dock, con- 
taining three ejectors of 750 gallons each, and was com 
pleted in 1914 the total expenditure being Rs 2,17,000 
During recent years it has been necessary to make large 
additions to the Love Grove pumping station as, with die 
increased quantity of sewage it was found that the existing 
engines were not satisfactorily coping with it 

The matter was carefully considered, and ultimately, 
under the advice of Mr G Midgley Taylor mice., it 
was decided to instal four beam engines with vertical 
plunger pumps each capable of pumping fifteen million 
gallons a day 

It was also necessary to mstal a dredging and screening 
plant to remove the detritus and silt from the sewage. The 
dredgers are in duplicate and of the bucket type, working 
on endless chains driven by electric motors, the sewage 
subsequently passing through coarse vertical screens and 
thence through sloping finer screens On the latter are 
fixed electrically driven rakes for lifting the materials 
caught on the screens, which are thence removed by an 
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m^em htSt to outnde As house The work was oom- 
jBenced m Ihe beguuung of 1909 and was completed eariy 
in 1915, and has cost 17 lakhs of rupees. 

In connection wiA Ac new pumping plant, it has been 
decided to construct a low level outfall sewer, whiA ts 
estimated to cost 25 lakhs of rupees 

Recently, it having been decided to bring more water 
into the city it has been necessary to duplicate the main 
sewer at a cost of 12 lakhs of rupees. 

In order to deal wiA Ae increased flow of sewage and 
Ae increasing flow from Ae monsoon rams, further exten- 
sions of pumping machinery are in contemplation and a 
design has been submitted by Mr G Midgley Taylor 
whiA involves the erection of four electncally-dnven 
centrifugal pumps, each of which is designed to pump fifteen 
million gallons per diem 

Regarding the sewerage Ae north of the Island it has 
been decided to erect a pumping-station to which all Ae 
sewage from Ae northern portion of the Island east of the 
railways will gravitate. The sewage, after being lifted at 
Ais pumping-station, will be discharged into the low level 
outfall sewer Arough a rising mam 
The drainage of the island of Bombay, wiA its 
population of one million, can now both for sewage and 
surface water be considered to be practically complete 
Commenang m 1879. it has taken nearly forty years to 
reach this point 



DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A UXBTIMG of the East India Association «as held on Tuesday, June 19 
19x7 at 4 15 p m at Caxton Hall Westminster London S W when 
a paper written by C Carkeet Jair^s Esq entitled I'ortjr Years 
Sanitary Progress m Bombay was read illustrated by lantern slides by 
the Rev T Davis The Rt Hem Lord Lammgeon gcicg gcie 
occupied the chair and the followup amongst otliers were present 
Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree Sir Charles Armstrong Sir William 
Ovens Clark Sir Herbert Holmwood Mr C L Buckland c i e Mr 
T H S Biddulph c i a General Evatt General Cbanuer Mrs Tucker 
Mr Edmund Russel! Mr Emanuel Mr Patvaxdhan Mr Fhilhpowsky 
Mr V F Vicajee Mr J Mclver Mrs Phillips Mr S Asiunuddm 
Mr H R Cook Mr Crow Mrs Collia Mr £ D Carohs Mr B M 
Lai Mrs Bollanard Miss Davis Mr Bakhle Miss Andrews Rev W 
Bioadbent Mrs Kinneir Tarte Mr B R Ambedkar Syed All Manzar 
Syed Erfan All Mrs A A Jackson Mr L C Bhandan Mr M M 
Whitley Mr S Haji Mr Bernard Moore Mis Bulleid Mi F H 
Brown Dr Durham Mr Dhunjibhqy Mr and Mrs H G V^est Mr 
and Mrs James MacDonald Mr Duncan Irvine Mr Phipson Miss 
Scatcherd Mr Sant Nihal Singh Mrs Fisher Mrs Stafford Mrs 
Roberts Mr Hassan Ally Mr N C Sen Mr Owen Dunn Mr J B 
PennmgtCMi Mr W Coldstream Mr K Ismail Mr R G Udam Mr 
A Raazaq Mr Sunpson Mr T Cole and Dr J Pollen c i E Hon 
Secretary 

The Chahoian Ladies and gentlemen without any further delay 1 
will just say that Mr Carkeet James the writer of the paper is unable to 
be present with us to day owmg to bis bemg occupied m Govemment work 
elsewhere and the Rev Mr Davis who has had a long acquamtance with 
ficanbay and who is a great fnmd of Mr Carkeet James has kmdly 
undertaken to read the piqier m connection with the Sanitary Progress of 
that great city 

Rev Mr Davis My lord ladies and gentlemen, X am sorry Mr 
Carkeet James is not hm to-day because I know it would have been a 
peat pleasure to him to have read fais own paper Anyhow, it u quite 
A pleasure fw me to read it for hun 

The paper was then read 
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Hie CsHAMAM Ladies and gesUetaen Dr Pollen liaa been good 
enough to aA me to sajr a few words about this paper First of all we 
have dealt W2& the samtatioa of that great atj of Bombay I do not 
know how ranks m number of populatian amcmgst die great cities of the 
Empire but I am told seccmd 1 was at a function lately m Glasgow 
when that city claimed that distinction At all events it has a gigantir 
population and it is situated as you will see fran the old map upon 
what was partly the sea and you will understand from that iW very- 
difiknilt It was to have any great sewerage system capable of dealing wi^ 
itB vast number of people As you will have heard from this paper the 
m a tter was very serious m 1855 so that it has been half a century before 
perfectum has been reached as r^ards this great problem of sanitatiQQ I 
gathered however as far as one could make out from the paper that the 
present system is all wrong * It says mi page a Mr Ormistoo was of 
opinion that Colaba was the best point for the disdiarge of the sewage (a 
view that is non very generally accepted as correct) whereas I under 
stand the discharge non is entirely from tlie Love Grove Pumping Station 
so that however excellent the system is now it is obviously on the wrong 
tack, according to Mr Carkeet James' opinion However the end is very 
satisfactory when he tells us that non the dramage of Bombay can be 
considered to be practically (timplete, and when ne reflect how a few 
years ago the ntv of Bombay was terribly devastated by plague one 
realises how very satisfactory it 1$ to have a system of sanitation which 
will in a great degree help to combat ravages of that description and we 
are thankful to the engineers for that and it is hoped that the system will 
be satisfactixy and that it will not require any remodelling for some time 
to come On the last page of the paper I finil a statement that Mr 
Midgley Taylor has designed pumping tnachinery for four electrically 
driven pumps eaih of which is designed to pump 15 000 000 gallons 
per day lhat sounds a very large amount of liquid matter to have to 
deal with but what is interesting u that the pumps are electrically dnven 
and I can mxly assume that that is possible owmg to the great electric 
power system whuh has been installed for Bombay City and which is 1 
believe seamd to none in the world Therefore it is satisfactory to think 
that Bombay City can now be considered to rank certainly first amcmgst 
the cities of our Lmpire and to justify its proud title of tirbs Prana in 
India 

In cooclusioa I would like to say that Mr Onen Dunn who is very 
conversant with the problems connected with Bombay had unfortunately 
to leave early this aftemocm on impcwtant Government work but be har 
left us some notes with r^ard to the paper which our Secretary will read 
toyoanow 

The Hon SicarrAav My lord ladies and gentlemen I have first of 
all a letter from Mr Carkeet James himself m which be says 

* Mt PkAX Pollen — My uncle tells me you called yesterday and 
asked for some photos of the Tansa Dam, with which I had a considerable 
hand m building I am sorry chat 2 have only faded photos, which would 
not be of auicE use. 
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^ I regret very much that 1 ahatl not be with you iha aftemooD, but 1 
have urg^t natioad work However, you and the Rev Mr Davis will 1 
am sure do better m every way than 1 could have dcme and the beautiful 
slides of Bombay which will be exhibited must be most mterestmg to the 
Assoaation My uncle Mr Micheii Whitley will be present and will 
help in any engmeermg question that may be raised — Kmd regards yours 
sincerely C Cabkeet Jasas 

Then I have another letter from Mr Owen Dunn m wluch he sends 
me these remarks which he would haw himself made had he been present 
to hear the paper read and asking me to read them to the meetmg whidx 
I now do with his lordship s permission Mr Owen Dunn s remarks are 
as follows 

Remarks from Mr G Osten Dunn on Mr Carkeet fames t Paper 

I should like m the first place to suggest a slight modification of Mr 
James s statement cxmcemmg the completion of the house omnections at 
Colaba As many present will know the British Requirements the 
Artillery the Rmbarkation Depdt die Military Hospital and odier ser 
Vices are stationed at CoHba and 1 believe I am correct m saymg that 
for a Icng tune after the completion of the pneumatic system there 
the Military Department refused to find the money for ccoinectmg these 
establishments with the drainage system hut cmitinued the terrible 
nuisance of the hand resnmal system witii its attendant fleet of iron 
clads (as we used to call them) which poisoned the still heavy air along 
the whole route of the processicHi to the Matthew Road Depdt and to 
encounter which on returning from dmmg on Malabar Hill was a standing, 
1 should say a movmg terror No doubt matters are very different now 
but there are some things which when once experienced are never for 
gotten and as far as 1 am concerned diis u one of them 
As regards the paper itself though it provides basis for discussiMi 
which IS one of the objects of the papers read before this Association 1 
frankly confess that 1 am disappointed with it It is no doubt of interest 
as a brief historical r^sum^ of the pn^ress m Bombay from a crude open 
main dram whuh dwellers m that city much less than forty years ago 
were not allowed to forget to a practically complete system of under 
ground disposal although until house connections on the water-carriage 
system are universal the nuisance of the hand removal and depfit 
system m many areas will remain a bhA on the sanitary admmistration of 
Lrbs Prima in India — ^the second largest city m the British Entire 
(though Calcutta may think otherwise) 

The Author has m my opinion, missed a great opportunity In the 
fourteen years durmg which he had these extensive and important works 
m hand there must have been many incidents of mterest worthy of record, 
of difficulties overcome df discoveries archaeological geological ethno- 
logical of revelatiCBis in the psychology of the people of accidents tragic 
and humorous for an engmeer-~evea a Sanitary Engine^:' — can laugh oa 
oocasitm and it would have been mterestmg to hear sometbmg of the 
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J>eculiantle8 Qneatal Dnaa^e — whidi u the tide of e valuable pro* 
fessioaa! work hy the antlxv — such as the e^ct oi the hi^ temperature, 
the bimud afiaoqihere, and of excessive seasonal xamfall, and the measures 
necessary m consequence to effect specially rapid disposal Hien these 
are die arguments which were used-^-and are still used be it noted — by 
certam worthy members of the Corporation against these new fangled 
Western ideas and m favour of open drams where you could know where 
you were — os you undoubtedly would I Agam to a lay audience it would 
not be without mterest I am sure to hear wl^ storm waters should be 
kqpt separate from sewerage and sullage, and what the pneumatic * 
sy^em is and how it woria when the contours do not allow of a gravita 
tiOQ system 

1 must apologise for these criticisms but knowing the author as I do I 
know his great abilities and his wide experience as well by the way, as 
bis passion for old chma and his appreciation of a good story and I am 
sorry he has not taken advantage of this opportunity to cover the dry 
bones of hts histcwical record with the flesh and blood of anecdote and 
incident 

My own connection w ith the dramage svstem of Bombay has been of 
an indirect nature The new streets and the freshly developed areas of 
the Improiement Trust had of course to be sewered to the satisfaction 
of the Drainage Engineer to lie m with the general system but the Trust 
Engineers r&ther than the Chairman of the Board was the Deparusent in 
close touch with all this 1 remember mostly the heart breaking tearmg up 
of a beautiful new road to make jonctKms and house ccmnections and then, 
when the wouods were just healmg the Ca$ Company would rome along 
and pull up another 'part of it and no sooner had they filled in their bit 
leaving an ugly mound along the whole length than the f'lectnc Light 
people had a go at it and pulled up a fresh strip ' I remember also how 
the footpaths would be blocked I7 drainage materials of all kinds and I 
have a very distinct recollection of a peremptory order from the 
Muniapality to fix gutters and down water pipes to ronnert with the 
stonn water dram to a block of innnitary houses just artjutred by the 
Trust for demolition and which for forty years or so had lieen allowed 
without protest to pour naterspouts from their eaves on to the roadway 
feh rather injured about that we felt we had a grievance and — we 
took no notice of it ' 

The dramage system of Bombay as it now exists is no doubt now fixed 
for the next generation at least but it is greatly to be depleted that the 
western face of the island to the north of the Hornby Vellaid which would 
otherwise be an ideal residential area nvalhng the most part of Malabar 
Hill, ha<» been entirely spoiled for the purpose by the position of the 
pumpmg station and outfall I should like to have seen the sewage 
pumped away out of the island to a large sewage farm near Coorla, 
wbeM the purified effluent could have been led to the bead of the har 
hour But engmeers, like doctors, differ and finance has a nasty habit 
of mletfenag 10 1 suppose Boodiay must be content to improve its exist 
sag anangemeets as far as can be done and there Is no doubt that dia 
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fuogitgs made, especiallj' m the last tmeatr five fears has tended very 
greatly to the improvement in the health and cccnfon o£ the city, and 
Mr James may justly feel great satasfactum m having bad so large a 
share m it 

Surgeon General Etatt said he fully agreed with the remarks ccm 
tamed m the letter which bad just been read bat it struck him as a great 
pity the health effects on the population could not have been shown m 
some way — ^its relation to the cholera and the bad fevers and plague which 
would have made the paper he thought more mterestmg He remem 
bered as a young soldier serving with l^s regiment in India, a story which 
was well wofth tellmg Some troc^s had come out from England and 
were dumped on the pier at Bombay , the General Officer Commandmg at 
Bombay formed up die raiment and welcomed them to India and spoke 
of Its attractions and warned them about certain health dangers The 
whirligig of tune went round however and ten years passed by and 
agam as Commander m Chief the same officer addressed the regiment 
tellmg them he had seen them ten years ago as boys as it were and saw 
them then ^ain as splendid men The question to be asked was Hoa 
many of the men heard the two speeches^ Only three men < That war 
before the days of engmeers and doctma undertaking sanitary reforms 
Ic would have been interesting to have heard what the effects of dramage 
were on the old sicknesses which prevailed m Bombay The lecture had 
been very mterestmg and instructii^ 

Mr Jascbs McDonald said that he did not think anyone present bad 
less nght with regard Co engineering matters to put m a word but he could 
claim to appear as a witness having enjoyed the sanitation of Bomb'iy 
from the year 1867 to 1913 (Hear hear) and having nothmg to com 
plain of except the want of government sometimes (a want that was 
keenly felt) of money to cany out the schemes wbidi at the tune were 
thou^t to be advisable He well knew the difficulties that were felt 
and he fully sympathized with the engineers who had got some splendid 
plans but could not get them earned out owing to lack of funds That 
of course was always a difficulty The Government was always glad 
to help when it could as far as it could but it should have been nght 
of the atiaens to have given much more freely than they did for the pur 
pose of carrying out those great and useful improvements He did not 
tbmk there was a town or aty anywhere which had had greater difficulties 
to contend with than Bombay nor did he know of any other town whiclK 
was cleaner and more carefully looked after m the way of samtaticm than 
Bombay at the present day (Hear bear ) He speke only of what be- 
knew and tkot he did know 

It was not his provinoe to mterfere with engineering matters except 
that, like others when he first landed m Bcxnbay he attempted to make 
a sum m bis own mmd when travelling from one part of the town to 
another, of how many different smells he noticed He found it too heavy 
a task for him, and he bad to dr^ the calculation before he was more* 
than half way through 
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Withn^traioiKsaqiutoes, fae had learned Uiat incb couki be ddaa to 
cure them Those people m Banba; who really took an interest xo such 
Twqtt^ra workcd vcTj bard, but there was always die difficulty of fi t id i ii g 
the means fw the purpose of clearing out the mosquitos during die par 
ticular of the year when they were most romsKm In the district 

of iduch he had charge excellent means were put into force of trying to 
get rid of thfgn and he was sure that now if anyone were to go to Bombay 
he did not think they f-ould fmd a cleaner or a healthier town anywher e ■ 
not even London I {Hear hear ) 

The Rev Mr Oavxs It is now my intention to throw on the screen 
wntb some rapidity a number of pictures which are remmders that Bombay 
IS really a lieautiful city, with a beautiful harbour — and 1 may say that 
even man is not vile there 

{A number of lantern slides were dien exhibited and very interestingly 
descnbed m sane detail by the Rev Mr Davis ) 

The Chaiucan M e shall be glad to hear any engineers on the subject 
of the paper if they care to give us their views Perhaps Mr Russell of 
tbe United States may wish to say a few words 

Mr Russell I am afraid engineering is not one of my subjects but I 
should like to say 1 have greatly enjoyed myself liere this afternoon 
Mr Llfton said that when he left Bombay about two years ago he 
formed a most favourable impressicm of the town as far as one could get 
to know it 

With regard to the pneumatir system of drainage m use it was probably 
the system invented by Isaac Shone the well known engineer which acted 
(7 means of compressed air pipes ^mg along the side of the dram with 
a self acting pump to lift the sewage to a higher level it would be lifted 
up 6 feet perhaps and then you would have another 6 foot lift some 
distance along and you go another mile or whatever the distance may 
be and so cm with a series of seif acting lifts raising the sewage When 
they gf)t to the seashore by means of air pressure the sew age u as forced 
out nght into the sea with a heavy rush One great advantage of that 
scheme was that they were enabled to use sewage pipes of a narrower 
diameter than they cxnild if they had to trust to a very low gradient of the 
sewer That also enabled them m sweep the pipes cleaner than if they 
had large pipes with a very slow velocity 

Wlten in India He had had the good fortune to converse with some of 
the medical men whose special business it was to try and reduce the 
malana resultug from mosquitoes One difficulty they had m Bombay 
in reducing tbe mosquitoes was that they could not hnd out where they 
came from, but ultimately tliey found by investigation that there was a 
new bnd of mosquito which fwnd a place to live m in the welts 
to many landowners coming out at night to worry the people and to 
convey malaria from one to the other When this was discovered they 
had then great difficulty with the owners of the wells but they at last 
succeeded in getting those owners to agree to their wells being covered up, 
smee tb^ were no Icmger required, there bemg a good supply of water 
Thateouroe of trouble had now been removed, and great improvement 
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Ittd <iiioe ukta place ta the health <tf Bembaj espeaaUj with vegan} 
to m^vna (Hear hear, and appUuae ) 

Mr Michbll Whitlet remarked that be would sa^ a few words wid) 
rqgard to the pneumatic system largdy adopted m Bombay 
One of the great adTontages of this system was its automatic 
cases having been known where ejectors have run for m onths without 
requiring attrition a tnat ter of importance where skilled labour is diffi 
cult to obtam 

The system has been adopted very largely there being now about 500 
installatKHis m vanous parts of the world 

When It was m its mfancy the dficiency was rather low he thought he 
was correct in stating that the efficiency of the first installaticD at Bombay 
was about ao to 25 per cent whereas ui some ejectors he had put in a 
few years ago it had risen to 33 per cent and m those which the author 
of the paper had recently adopted at Cairo the cdficial trials gave 
38 7 per cent — a very satisfactc^y progress 

Sir Manckrbjse Bhownaggbee in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Lord Lamington for having presided at their meeting said their Chasr 
man hod specially rrm^ all the way from Scotland from his military 
duties and been with them presulmg over then annual meeting and 
afterwards over the lecture They could easily understand from that how 
deep an interest he took m the affairs and activities of the Last India 
Association His presiding over the lecture that afternoon had a speaal 
significance in the fact that dunng the five years eventful rule of bis 
lordship m Bombay he took great mrerest m and was identified with 
many of those works they had just been bearing about m the paper to 
which they had listened He agreed with Mr Owen Dunn m his feeling 
of disappointment that in the paper there were not more of those local 
anecdotes .md descriptive stones of the growth of Bombay which might 
have made it more attractive but it was likely the Lecturer was a very 
modest man and so perhaps he thought it best not to dilate on mcidents m 
which he played a prominent part but go straight on with his job and 
steer clear of anything beyond the bare history of his subject He h^ d 
done it very well and the account he bad given them of the growth of 
Bombay m the last forty years w as a fine tale of the achievements of both 
the engineering and medical sciences and generally speaking of those 
methods of progress which Bntish rule had made possible m Tiid ia 
Knowing Bombay well he had always felt that a large part of that 
beautiful island had been spoiled by tbe sewage coming out at Love Grove 
and havmg been over that tract of land for many years m his younger 
days he had had a fan ewpetiem e of the smells emitted by that arrange 
meat He could never understand why the sewage had been brought out 
just at that side of Bombay where tbe sunset was always most glorious 
where the breezes from the western ocean were most exhilarating and 
refreshing after a hot day thus making the most beautiful part ^ the 
island absolutdy useless Not being an expert he had never ventured Vo 
offer any cntiasm on the point but Mr Owen Dunn m his remarks had 
expressed somewhat similar views and therefore be thought he nu^t 
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mnr jviOfiiUy give vent to the taaojraaoe wlnc^ be bed beta fediQg ailt 
hn Ufe attthat point Their Churmaa had added to the interest of the 
pftper bjr toe vatmctive remarks fie had made on it^ and he had put toem 
under a deq> obligation by prendmg over the meeting He called on 
them to n^pcess their agreement with toe vote of thanks by aodametioo 
(The vote of waa put to toe wwiwtg and carried by acclamation ) 

The CHaiucAN in reply said ht had to thank Sir Mancherjee for fats 
very kmd remarks It was quite true he took a great interest in toe affairs 
o£ the Aasociatioo and as this was the Jubilee Annual Meeting he waa 
glad to be present on such a notable occasion and also to have toe 
pleasure of bearing a paper on Bombay foe which he still had a great 
fMing of affectMQ and an intense admiration fot its beauties The 
paper dealt with matters of extreme importance to the life health uid 
charm of Bombay so tou he had been very desirous of being present. 

In conclusion it only remained for him to thank toem all very mudi for 
the kind way m which they bad received him and he assur^ them it 
was a great pleasure to hun to be present therefore he did not deserve 
any gratitude ss he had only done what was toe promptmgs of hre own 
heart (Hear hear ) 

The Hon SEctBTAay said that he wished to express on behalf of the 
A sso ci ation their sense of oUigation to the Rev Mr Dans for toe 
able views he bad shown toem and for the splendid way m which he had 
assisted in the reading of the lecture (Hear hear» and applause ) 

(The pxoceedmgs then temuoated ) 
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THE ATTEMPT TO POISON BABUR PADSHAH 

By H Beveridge 

The attempt was made on Friday December ax 1526 
which was almost exactly nine months after Babur had won 
the decisive battle of Panipat The chief culprit was a 
widowed lady the mother of Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan 
King of Agra and Delhi She was commonly known by 
the name of BavS, or Bus which means in Hindustani 
paternal aunt and also sister and it is by this term that 
Babur writes of her In the paraphrase of the * Memoirs 

which was composed by Babur s Secretary, Shaikh Zain 
KhMi, she is spoken of as an old woman {ZS/) Babur 
seems to have treated her with consideration, for he assigned 
her an estate {par^ana) yielding a revenue of seven lakhs 
Probal^y these lakhs were of a copper coin and were worth 
about ;^20o a year He had also provided for her house- 
hold , and though she had been turned out of her house in 
the Agra Fort she was given a residence two miles farther 
down die river, and was allowed to take her goods and 
chattels there But she had been too deeply gneved and 
injured to be softened by acts of kindness In the rhetorical 
language of Shaikh Zain * the fire in the chafing-dish of 
her heart was too hot to be quenched by the cooling waters 
of the Padshah’s kindness. Babur had defeated and slam 
her 5on> and had ruined the Afghan dynasty She also had 
to protect the interests of her grandchild the son of 
VOL. xn. u 
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Ibrahim She heard that Babur had taken a &ncy to try- 
Hindustani di^es, and this suggested to her a means of 
revenge. On this point, Babur tells us that as he had never 
tasted Indian cookery, he, two or three months before the 
attempt on his life sent for Ibrahim s cooks There were 
fifty or sixty of them and out of these he selected four, and 
|daced them in hts own kimheo He thought that this 
was a safe enough thing to do as he had his own stewards 
or tasters to superintend the cooks. Bavi now sent a 
maidservant to Etawah to summon one of her son s tasters 
named Ahmad As Babur tells us, tkaskmgir 
was the equivalent in Hindustani of the Turki word 
bakawal Ahmad came, and received from Bava through 
a maidservant, a packet of poison weighing one tolak^ or 
about half an ounce It was wrapped up in square-folded 
paper, and his instructions were to get the four Hindustani 
oocdcs, or one of them to put the poison into the Emperors 
food. Feanng that Ahmad might not have earned out her 
ofders, Bav& sent another maidservant to make inquiries 
It was found that Ahmad had done as he was directed and 
that he had promised the four cooks, or one of them that 
each would be rewarded with a pargana if they succeeded 
m putting the poison into the food But it was found im- 
possible to put the poison mto the food while it was 
cooking for Babur s own tasters had been strictly charged 
by him to watch the Hindustanis The tasters did their 
duty and tasted the food while the cooking was going on, 
but were n^ligent while it was being served up. So when 
a portion •of the food was being put upon a porcelain dish 
the cooks, or the one who was specially in charge placed 
the poison on the top of some thin slices of bread in the 
dtsh. But he was so agitated — in Babur s phrase, his 
hands Were as clumsy as if they were feet — ^that more than 
hatf of the contents of the packet fell into the fireplace. 
The food consisted mainly of hare and carrots, and smoked 
or dried meat, and over these comestibles, or some of 
them, the cook poured melted butter (gM ?) Babur ate 
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plentifully of the hare and the carrots, and bad only t9^en 
a mouthful or two of the poisoned part of the food when he 
felt nausea and had to leave the table On going to the 
pnvy he vomited and for a while he was very ilL Next 
morning some pages who had eaten of the food fell ill and 
w e re for some time in danger, and a dog who was given 
some of Babur s vomit, became drowsy, and did not stir 
though stones were flung at him and a commotion made 
around him Eventually he. too recovered The cooks 
were arrested and put to the torture and then confessed 
what they had done The ckashn^r no doubt Ahmad 
was put to a lingering death by being lopped to pieces 
somewhat as Priam s son Deiphobus was hacked by 
Ulysses and Menelaus, and the cook who was most guilty 
was flayed alive Two women were also put to death one 
being trampled under the foot of an elephant and another 
being shot It is not clear whether these women were the 
slaves whom BavS had sent to Ahmad, or were cooks 
Probably they were the go betweens for we do not hear 
that women were employed in Oriental kitchens Babur 
recovered, partly because he vomited and partly on account 
of the antidote he used This consisted of an infusion con> 
taming Lemnian earth {terra sigiUata) and thenak farHql, 
Theriak is a word derived from the Greek, and is the origin 
of the innocent term * treacle' It was apparently ob- 
tained from venomous reptiles and was regarded as an 
antidote on the principle of simtlta stmxltbHS curantur 
Bava was seized and depnved of all her property, and 
eventually was sent off to Afghanistan but on the way she 
drowned herself m the Indus Babur says that the g^euid- 
child was sent off to Kabul to Kamrdn (bis son), but 
according to Shaikh Zain Kamrdn happened to be then in 
Agra on a visit to his father and the grandchild waS made 
over to him as he was returning to Afghanistan 

Four days after the occurrence Babur sent an account of 
the poisomng to Kabul, presumably chiefly for the informa 
tion of his favourite wife Mabim Begam The letter was 
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in Tnrld, is inducted In ikt ** Memoirs,** and is the ddd 
source of our mformattoo about the a&ir But It wsa 
probably written humedly, and before be had quite re- 
covere d , and is not as full or as clear as might be wished 
It occurs m the two Turk! MSS of his ** Memoirs/’ and 
dso m two at least of the Persian translations of the 
'* Memoirs/ and is followed there by Persian translations. 
It IS also given m Turk! to Shaikh Zains par^hrase. 
Shaikh Zain adds that Bav& was treated like Abu Jakfa 
wife, and dragged along with a rope of palm-fibre round 
her This is an allusion to Chapter III of the Qoran, 
where we are told that Abu Jahl who was Muhommed’s 
uncle shall go down to hell *and his wife also bearing 
wood and having on her neck a cord of twisted fibres of a 
palm tree.** Probably, Shaikh Zam s statement is only 
rhetoric, and does not mean that Bava was actually treated 
with such barbarity 

It IS curious how little is said about the attempted poison 
mg m the contemporary historians. Abu Fazl dismisses 
the subject in two or three lines, and Ferishta is almost as 
brief Nizam ud din does not mention it Perhaps Abu 
Fazl had not the Persian translations of Babur s letter 
before him when he was writing the notice of Babur s reign, 
and, presumably, he could not read Shaikh Zam s Turki 
copy of the letter 



WHAT A RUSSIAN LANDLORD CAN DO 
By Olga. Novikoff 

The following is an account of the work of a Russian 
landed proprietor whose memory still lives among all 
those who knew him, and throws a light on condibons m 
a village situated in the Government of Tambov The 
opinions of the villagers themselves are herein expressed 
as voiced by their executive committee. 

General Meeting of the ExBcunvB Committee at 
N ovo Alexandrovka now called Novikovo 

“1 will begin my report by quoting the words of our 
beloved benefactor Alexander Novikoff, who m the year 
1892 wrote as follows Whidiever side of village life I 
touch the same need invariably confronts me — more light, 
more light away with darkness ! Alas I the light lingers 
long on the way the darkness grows ever gloomier and 
more unbearable for our suffering, starving villagers. 

** It is only since recent years that I have devoted all my 
energies in the capacity of landed proprietor to the interests 
of my schools I have fulfilled, at vanous periods, the 
duties of Marshal of the Nobility chief oi the zemstvo, 
President of the Board of Education member of the local 
diocesan counal, and 1 have, in addition, founded, built, 
and organized numerous Board and Church schools. And 
now, as I look back upon all my activities during what the 
world would call the best years of my life, I see clearly 
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dut my ooily good work is to be found in the schools and 
all that Is connected with them. My dear, dear schoola I 
The torch they have kindled is not, forsooth, a brilliant or 
dazzling one , but their little l^ht burns bravely, and they 
do what good they can God grant that the time may 
soon come for much wider activities. The foundations 
are hud, and to build on will not be so difficult It is sad, 
mdeed, that we workers will die without seeing the full 
glory of that light for whose attainment we have given 
all our strength Yes, all that is sad but we take 
courage from our faith in the usefulness of our work 
However dark and stifling may be the atmosphere of this 
moment, the time will undoubtedly come when the fresh 
air and sunshine of culture will revive and transform our 
helpless, downtrodden Russian peasant and then he will 
arise and astonish the world with his boundless supply of 
love and charity now so systematically suppressed by 
lies and Phanseeism * 

To'day it would be unpardonable to forget the writer 
of the foregoing words, that enlightened fervent liberty 
loving patriot, our fellow-coun^tnan Alexander Ivanovitch 
Hovikoff who in the darkest days of the past, believed in the 
Knghter future of our dear land, and struggled against the 
gloom sparing neither means nor health and strength It is 
troe, alas^ that he is no longer among us His strength 
failed him before he had carried his glowing torch into the 
dawn of our dazzling day of liberty , but, like a true knight, 
he earned it nobly to the very brink of his grave and left it 
as a legacy to his successors when he passed away on the 
24thof January 1913 Thesparksof thistorch have never 
been extinguished, but have conquered the shadows have 
burst into a flame that illumines his grave and ourselves, 
amd ^aks to us of him His soul lives in his good works, 
not only m our village, but on the cold Finnish shores, in 
Petrograd (where his wntmgs are published), and in the 
regions of the bumtng Koldiida (Baku) where there is a 
* **|fanGiit ofs V 0 kgii School,” pufahdied 190s 
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^Mreet Dam6d sUiter him. H ib aennces to his country wttt 
find their place m hsscmy, whde hie good w<»ks in oar 
tillage are ever before us, and are inscribed as follows in 
•our local reports 

On the 30th of August, a new parish church 

was opened and blessed, by which our village becomes a 
■self-supporting, independent parish The donor of the 
church 15 our local landowner and benefactor, A I 
Novtkoff this beautiful shnne having been erected entirely 
at his cost and under his supervision The building was 
commenced on the and of May, 1891, and, tc^therwith 
the painting of the Ikonostass, has cost 65 cxx) roubles 
■(/d 500) Mr Novikoff has also built at the cost of 8 000 
roubles, two large stone houses for the pansh and has 
made a free gift to the parishioners of 114 dessiatius of 
ground (about 300 acres) 

*'In 1890 he founded and opened m our village his first 
school for forty boys one of the earliest teachers m which 
was one of our local self educated peasants — Kamoroff In 
1891 Mr Novikoff opened two pansh church schools, one of 
which was at first housed in his own home and later trans 
ferred into a new building erected opposite the church, 
and including a special branch for painting The expenses 
and salaries of the entire staif of these schools were paid by 
our benefactor 

Among the pupils preference was given to orphans and 
children of very poor parents, who, in their turn were in 
many cases kept entirely by his generosity In 1894 
Mr Novikoif built two more stone houses, one to accommo- 
date the school-teachers the other a hospital On the 
20th of April 1898, the foundation stone was laid of our 
laige St Johns Seminary for church teachers, towards 
Che building of which Mr Novikoff again gave 17000 
roubles (;^i,70o) , andlater headded x,ooo roubles C^ioo) 
more for the installation of a laboratory in this college 
The onginal boys’ school was turned into a secondary one 
for girls, and afterwards, ftir purposes of practical agranaa 
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studie$, Alexander Ivaacmtc^ nude over to ito adbtDoi 
I44e8siatiua (^lout 42 acres) of grouad> also 12 dematuis 
(about 36 acres) to the boys' estaUi^meet The latter 
provided accommodation for 230 youdis, mostly boarders, 
maintained at the expense of the founder 

All the above-mentioned schools continue sdU, after the 
detth their founder, to benefit the inhabitants of our 
pan^ both morally and materially But the public 
services of our beoefoctor by no means end there. In his 
eapaaty as chief of the local zemstvo, he spared no pains 
always to ensure the best interests of his peasants In his 
own words he ** struggled against the drink problem, intro- 
duced order m the parish administration, and insisted on 
die election of the most deserving and capable parishioners 
for all local duties. Laige hearted idealist that he was, 
he remamed always, in public as in pnvate, an enthusiastic 
worker for the good, to which fact his influence over our 
people and his achievements in our midst bear striking 
testimony Having given up his land to the railway that 
was being planned through our regions he paid 3,000 
roubles for the building near our village of a small station, 
bavwg successfully insisted on the passing of die line at 
that point. The station was called Novikofif" in his 
honour 

In 1890 there was a famine The indefatigable Mr 
Novikofl immediately set to work, establishing public free 
meals, and providmg food for the starving catde A sum of 
£2 000, ci^Iected among generous friends and helpers m 
England, helped largely to tide over the difficulties of that 
trymg year 

In 1S91 our population was visited by the scourge of 
cholera. Thanks to the energy and care of Mr Novikoff, 
this parish was fully provided with doctors and medica- 
ments and all possible sanitary measures, the result bemg 
diat mnumerable lives w ere saved In 1892 a great fire 
ravaged die neighbouriiood Again the generosity that 

^ Urnft, ttkxiaaxf S, >913 
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sever failed us stepped in Mr Kovikoff rebuilt most oT 
the houses that had been burat down, replacing stone 
buSdings for the old wooden ones and in other cases 
making good all losses with money 

It IS impossible to recall and enumerate all the good 
works of this public benefactor in connection with our 
parish and our people One thing only can be said, to 
include everything there existed no need, no sorrow no> 
trouble to which Alexander Ivanovitch did not lend a 
sympathetic ear and hold out a helping hand Did a 
peasant want to provide for hts son to marry hts daughter 
to build a house to buy a horse or a cow did he need 
bread, coal food for his cattle ^ There was always the 
* Squire to be appealed to And never was the appeal 
known to have been made m vain The proofs of all this 
confront one very clearly in the fact that on the death of 
this landowner no trace remained of his former estate of 
1,000 dessiatius (3,000 acres) while the benefactor himself 
during the last years of bis life derived his sole income 
from his literary work In bis * Memoirs of a Village 
School Mr Novikoif wrote * Let us hope that in tbe- 
not far distant future public opinion will write a new page 
for Russia the page of her liberation from illiteracy To 
write but a few words on this page is already in itself a 
merit 

To these sincere and weighty words we can now reply „ 
** Your hope, great spirit, has become a reality and your 
good deeds will never be forgotten May your soul rest 
10 peace 

In conclusion 1 propose to the committee to rename 
our village, that it be known in future as Novikova*** 
The necessary legal formalities will be immediately^ 
arranged 
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RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH IDEAS ABOUT 
DUELLING 

By Baro^ a Hevkimc dcl. 

The other dey I recened a letter from Madame Ol^a Novikoff tell 
mg me tliat in her last publication RussianMemones she had men 
tioned that her late brother Ceneral Alexander Kireef has inspired 
tlie pubhcation of the Russian General Staff about duelling m 
the Russian Armv I ha\e read Madame Novikoffs mterestmg 
book and kno% that General Kireef took a conspicuous part m 
the regulation of duelhn,^ amongst the officers of the Russian Army 
I possess also a \ohinimous publication of General Mikouhn giving 
alt possible details about the rules to be observed m duelling 
However m this lecture i am not so much concerned about the 
details as about the principle of duelhiig itself 1 cannot help think 
mg that the revolution m Russia vihich has brought about great 
cbant,es of a demoi.ratic and radical chiracter m the social stand 
mg of the soldiers with their officers must also affect what was 
considered a privilege of the latter — \tz duelling hrom the demo 
cratic point of view of equality in honour there is no plausible 
reason why duels sh<;uld lie confined to officers only But if on 
account of equality of n^,hts the prtMle|;.e of duelling must be 
extended to the pnvates of the army tins would at the same time 
entail a rcducitc tid absurdum of the v. hole institution of duelling 
The rev olution may therefore revolutionize aUo tile exi^tini, regula 
lions about duelling of officers of the Russian Army But even 
a greater tnffuence upon the practKe will probably be exerased by 
the close, friendly relations whtcb very happily unite Great Britain 
and Russia There seems no more fruitful aspect of these friendly 
relations than m a co-ordinatton of the English and Russian poii\t 
of view upon the duel Motions cauia 
It is a strange coincidence that it was approximately at the same 
time that England supjiressed duelling and Russia introduced it 
for very dcfiereng if not diametneatly opposed reasons This mstitu 
tion exicted ui England for centuries as a relic of feudal times until 
avK progress and the dictates of reason prevailed against it On the 
contrary Russia, who was not labouring under the same htstonctl 
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conditions as Englai^ and had hitherto ncA beheved ui duelling 
adopted it m her somewhat indiscriminate imitation of Contmental 
Western methods The present day social mfluence of England 
upon Russia may now produce a fundamental change in the aspect 
of duelling m that country as a result of the foreign not Russian, 
ongin of the practice and the desire to follow the lead of 
England in this matter 

There is perhaps no civihzed coimti^ in the world which has more 
reason to reconsider its views on duelling than Russia who has 
had the great misfortune to lose through it two of her most gifted 
poetical geniuses Pushkin and LermontofF And since Russia has, 
thanks to the revolution shown her intention of becoming an 
up-to date country she is doubly mterested m shaking off the old 
fetters of the ancient regime and amongst them the medieval prac 
tice of duelling 

One of the most interesting and con\incmg proofs of biological 
change and evolution is shown m the rudimentary organs contained 
in the bodies of living beings These organs have now no func 
tional value and often b iiig about obstruction disease and even 
death They are the remnants of a previous form of existence and 
though they were of importance and necessity then they have under 
present conditions of life lost their utility and reason for existence 
Science has recognized the desirability of removing such organs as 
for instance the appendix which is a constant danger to the life of 
the individual 

As in the case of the individual so with human communities 
There owing to a conservatism which tends to interfere with the 
capacity for adaptation coupled with a mental backwardness which 
does not sufficiently realize the change in the conditions of social 
life we see the survival of customs habits and rules which have 
long ago lost their significance and necessit} and are an encum 
brance and danger to society This applies particularly to duelling 
which is still m vogue on the Continent but has been recognized 
as an exploded method of sctthi^r disputes which has no place what 
soever m modem civilized society 

The War has in so many ways brought about enlightenment and 
progress that w e may suppose that it w ill also exerciae an influence 
upon the custom of resorting to the duel Russian public opinion 
has now expressed itself openly m favour of English methods of 
education English customs and habits and the question is whether 
Bntish mfluence which is at present felt so strongly m Russia will 
also make itself felt as regards the practice of duelling 

The English point of view is not only in harmony with the exist 
mg law which in all civilized countries considers duelling to be a 
punishable offence but it is also in full consonance with the stage of 
tCivflization which we have reached and which cannot m any way be 
regarded as mfenor to that of ancient Greece and Rome To the 
Creeks and Romans duelling was unheard of for the simple reason 
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that the idaa of cthaensh^ prevailed to moch over consideratiORt 
of a ptirdy peraonal nattire that the possibility of avoidiffg the law 
by a persond vindication of ones honour was tmthudcahle And 
this IS exactfy the way in which all the Anglo-Saxon world, tibe 
British Empire and the United States of America, treat this 
question at present 

An Englishman appiecmtes honour bnt his idea of it is bound up 
with the idea of atixenship An Englishman leaves it to the law 
and to public opinion to vindicate his honour because he recognises 
the law and public opinion as paramount under all circumstances 
fust as it was in the ^ys of the Greeks and Romans He does not 
admit personal mterference If anyone has been slandered and his 
good r^utation injured he knows that his best course is to bring 
the matter before the law<ourt8 where he will receive satisfaction 
by a judgment which will be publicly recognized. If he has suf 
fered through ill-treatment provocation or bad behaviour he 
knows that the rules of society and public opinion are so strong that 
the offender and not himself will be the sufferer and in that way also 
he gets satisfaction and there is no need for a vindication of hia 
honour by a duel 

If a man, through some act of aggression against him, is not m 
danger of losing the esteem of hts own class his honour cannot be 
mvotved. Only too often, when honour was supposed to be the 
motive for settling a dispute by a duel the true motive was personal 
revenge But personal revenge by the use of deadly weapons 
cannot be admitted in a civilized community where the law must tn 
aH cases be the weapon for redress That is why an Englishman 
18 always ready to apologize tf he has been found guilty of trans- 
gressing against the rules of society ami good form 1 f an English 
man under such circumstances does not apologize lie is not con 
sidered to be a true gentleman and his position in society is endan- 
gered The power of public opinion is so strong m th» respect 
that the consequences are of 4.reat importance to e> ery Englishman, 
and he has to submit Buckle m his History of Civihzation in 
England " (vol ii., p 137 note 71) says quite truly The learned 
professions have each their owm tribunal, to which their mem 
bers nn amenable and the highest ranks of Boaety however imper- 
fect tteir standard of morality may be are perfectly competent to 
enforce that standard by means of socuil penalties without resortmg 
either to trial by law or trial by battle ” 

Defenders of duelling often proclaim that good mannera m aocte^ 
can (mV be assured by the possibility of duels But this is not so, 
yndgmg from English soaety, which is more fastidious as to forms 
tod mfiSfierB than many Contmental societies which uphold dorilmg 
Seme people think that Englishmen use in speech with one auotber 
such strong language that the manners of society suffer througK it, 
sod that tins would not occur if tbere were duelling. As a matter 
of fact, goodEoglttii society observes a very elaborate phnsedlogy* 
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aad even men who are incensed agamst one another wo^ not 
resort to strong language because os already mentumed, 4hcy 
would be regarded as ungentiemanly and vulgar Good Englt^ 
society has a horror of vulgarity and 1$ certainly not less redned 
than society on the Continent Of course Englishmen do not 
suffer from an overstrained point of honour and they would not 
feel themselves offended if for instance they were once convicted 
of having said or done an unwise thing 

It IS also sometimes said that a man must always be ready to prove 
his courage and that this can onty be done by duelling That is a 
point of view which can scarce^ be admitted Apart from the fact 
that a duel is not at all a teat of courage every man has a nght to 
be considered courageous whether he is a duellist or not Besides 
there are many and better ways of showing courage Dunng the 
present War no one can accuse the millions of British fighters of 
lacking m courage yet they have never fought duels Kapoleon 
was the sworn foe of the duel One of his best known sayings is 

Bon duelliste mauvais soldat 

During the agrarian unheavals m Russia in 1905 when the land 
owners had to prove their courage m order to maintain themselves 
on their estates it was rather strange to see that notorious duellists 
who were always ready to make a show of their alleged courage 
were the first to desert their estates and to seek safety m flight 
It can hardly be considered as a fair test of courage to fight under 
moral compulsion exercised by perverted public opinion on the 
combatants 

But the surest sign that the duel is a relic of the past can be traced 
in the antidemocratic spirit which underhes it A democracy like 
Great Britain or the United States could not tolerate it Democracy 
means that every honest man has the same sense of honour 
irrespective of his walk in life The English rneanmg of the word 
"gentleman is an honourable man commandmg respect in all 
classes of society The term can apply whether he be a duke or a 
small merchant Following this train of thought honour " means 
nothing else than the esteem assured to any man who has decent 
manners is honourable in his business dealings, and is a useful mem- 
ber of society Accordmg therefore to the democratic ideal, the 
conception of honour applies to all classes alike Duelling stands 
in open contradiction to this conception Amongst the lower classes 
there has never been a question of duellmg owing to the fact that 
this practice has its origin m the feudal idea of chivalry In the 
year 50X Gondebald King of the Burgundians passed a law author 
uing trial by judicial combat and from there this custom spr«id to 
every country of Europe The judicial duel is the direct parent of 
the modern duel 

Of course only freemen could fight The underlying idea was 
that he who was m the nght had speaal help from God, and must 
therefore be the victor The nght to fight out quarrels by ams 
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wgs also danvad frun the idea of the feadal state where the central 
Governme n t had a comparatively smaB park m regulating the aSaira 
of the State. Hie settling of differences was thus left m tUe hands 
of die mdtvldnal, owing to the weakness of the central power and 
prevailing 8t^>erstlttoa 

fighting duels has been^ as already said^ the privilege of the higher 
ctksses But It 15 not quite clear wl^rem lies the limit for people who 
are suj^iosed to be w orthy of fighting duels and those who are not 
In olden times only the nobility and the military were considered to 
have this nght while later on University students were also deemed 
to possess the right to take satisfaction and demand it by duels 
But when industry and commerce made themselves felt as important 
factors m the life of the Stat^ the representatives of those classes 
began to claim the same ng^t However the nght to demand 
sthsfaction by a duel is still not supposed to belong to all men and 
all classes, and it is this feature which makes it unacceptable to the 
modem democratic strocture of society The duellists form, so 
to say, a caste — a society acting contrary to the law such as the 
Camorra m Naples the Mafiia in Sicih^ or the Black Hand in 
America associations which, of course pursue different aims but 
m common with the duellists, are in open opposition to the existing 
law and addicted to violent methods 

Unbndled pugnacity which pays no regard to human life, or 
considers duelling a kind of sport, can no longer be tolerated in 
modem oonununities, where it is considered to be the duty of each 
mdmdoai to respect the rights and personality of the other It is a 
rather curious fact that the less a man is livmg 1^ his own exertions 
the more inclined he is to lay stress on amour propre and sensitive 
ness <m the point of honour Men of the working classes and those 
who have to earn their own livings have no time to indulge in such 
egobsbc and petty pretensions. In England the idea of class 
honour has br^ly speaking been replaced by the ideas of honesty 
aad respect^flity compnsing all classes of society — ideas which 
are, from an ethical point of view infinitely sounder and are 
applicable to all mem^s of societ> Honesty and respectability 
cannot be insured by duelling or any other illegal act but are only 
acquired by a conduct of life whKh secures such a reputation It 
IS said By their fruits ye shall know them” There is a patent 
difference between the conduct and behaviour of duelbsts and non- 
dudhsts The duHlist does not need to be so careful as to his 
behaviour because he has a weapon at his disposal which is sup 
poaed t<a repair any vrrong done and gives him the opportunity of 
pvtdng himself tn the nght It is a well known fact that when a 
doe&st sees that he is in the wrong he endeavours to put himself 
right by challenging his enemy and it is also a fact that the duelhst 
^tnis to be able to make good any offence committed offermg 
^aatiafiutioB” with arms to the injured party On the contrary 
the ao»4iielUst does not harbour sucb iflusions, but endeavours to 
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avoid 4 >eiiis: aggressive or qoarrelsDme or trespassing on the nghte 
of ins fellow men He iSr oioreover, always re^y to apologize if he 
18 m the wrong 

The absence of duelkng has strongly influenced modem Enghsit 
ways in social life and forms a distinct characteristic of English- 
men It is considered very bad form accoidmg to English ideas to 
be quarrelsome to contradict or to provoke an oversfaarp discus 
Sion For the same reason in English messrooms it is the custom 
to avoid speaking of women Respect for individual personality is 
responsible for this It is truly said of Enghshmen that their 
passion for personal freedom has made them chary of treading on 
one another’s toes ” 

The absurdity of challenging anyone to a dnel and making his 
honour dependent on it is illustrated m the case of a man who 
enjoys a good reputation and has proved durmg a long hfetime to 
be of a high moral character If such a man is provoked by 
unseemly beliaviour on the part of another it cannot conceivably 
endanger bis reputation and it would be absurd for him to fight a 
duel on this account as his reputation is already established In 
this respect the careers of the great English statesmen are especially 
noteworthy and can be models for others. Many a public njan in 
England has m the heat of political controversy been accused by his 
adversaries of stupidity arrogance and so forth without the 
slightest disturbance to his own self respect or that of others 
towards him. These men had espoused the cause of the pubhc 
interest and had acquired a discqilme of character by which they 
subordinated their own personal feebngs to the pubhc aims they 
were prosecuting The provocation of duels amongst Parliament 
anans and Ministers of State on Hk Continent always produces a 
pitiful impression m England where it is considered that such men 
do not sufficiently realize the great pnbhc interests in which they 
are engaged 

According to Continental legislation duelhsts are not considered 
as ordinary criminals In England this point of view was aban- 
doned at the beginning of the mnetemth century In 1808 a Major 
Campbell was sentenced to death for duelling and m 1813 m the 
case of Captain Blimdell, who was killed in a duel, the surviving 
combatant and the seconds were convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death by hanging In 1844 the Articles of War were amended to 
the effect that ' Every person who shall fighjt or promote a duel 
or take any steps thereto or who shall not do his l^st to prevent a 
duel, shall, if an officer, be cashiered, or suffer such other penalty 
as a general court martial shall award By the same Article it was 
expressly declared that to accept or to tender apologies for wrong 
or insult, given or received wera suitable to the character of hon 
curable men English society always being on the side of the law, 
atQnsted its opmion about the duel in conformity with these 
enactments. 
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'fbe pl*0li3aii of settling ifisptifees offectm^ honour bis atM u 
teSgiOUs aspect^ which, strangs to say, u on the Continent ordinarOy 
left entirely out of account It ts supposed that m affairs of honour 
not only considerations of public order and the requirements of the 
law but also the tenets of rehgion must give way Sudi a pdtd 
of view amounts to anarchism coupled with egotism. In the Middle 
Ages, when the Christian religion confined itself mainly to miracle 
stones. It was perhaps easier to overlook its ethical meamng But 
at the present day wluni the moral prmciples of the Christian 
rehgion have been more and more placed m the foreground of 
rehgious teaching it is hardly possible to overlook the fact that 
the vmdication of honour by wilful vengeance is diametrically 
opposed to a Chnstian line of conduct The necessities of the 
State may perhzps serve as an excuse for infrmging the Christian 
moral code the more so as we are told Christ urged that we must 
render to Caesar the things that are Caesars. A Chnstian soldier 
has to fight when the State commands him to do so But m the 
-case of dueHing this excuse do^ not exist as the modern civilised 
State forbids expressly this sort of pnvate warfare The principles 
laid down by the First Epistle of St Peter, it ip-2i the Gospels of 
St Matthew v 39 and St Mark xi 2^ make it abundantly clear 
what the Christian attitude towards duelling should be 

1 ** For this IS thankworthy if a man for conscience toward God 
endure gnef suffering wrongfully 

For what glory is it if when ye be buffeted for your faults ye 
shall take it patiently ’ But if when ye do well and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently this is acceptable with God. 

* For even hereunto were ye called because Christ also suffered 
for us, teavmg us an example that ye should follow His steps” 
(i Peter 11 19-21) 

2, But I say unto you. That ye resist not eMl but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also ” 
(St Matthew v 39) 

3. And when ye stand praying forgive if ye have ought agamst 
any that your Father also winch is m heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses ” (St Mark xl 2$) 

Can one conceive the possibility of one of the Saints or Apostles 
or Martyrs taking part in a duel? Even the heathen-— as, for 
instance, the Hindus whose rehgion is too often underestimated 

Chnstians-^oufd sever fight a duel, because it contradicts their 
reltgtpn. But Omstian duellists may be good church-goers, and 
consider tbotnselves orthodox and yet do not seem to realise that 
to fight a duel is m direct of^sition to the fundamental Chnsttao 
pnaciples to which they profeu allegiance 

A doeUbt cannot excuse honself on the grounds of havmg acted 
Ob the spur of the moment on passion or strong provocation, which 
couM be considered as somewhat mittgating the offence and 
'wwftpwtwwtg bia personal responsibility, as dnelhng often takes ^nee 
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meditated and cold Uooded reorder, the outcome of a long>^aadins 
vindictiveness Contmental jonsts, who wish to give the duel • 
different appearanoe from premeditated reorder attach great tni^or^ 
tance to the fact that m doellmg certain rules most be observed^ 
that both adversaries are on the alert and can defend themselvei^ 
and so forth. But m reafity these circumstanoes only serve to 
aggravate the offence from the point of view of crime as they 
clearly manifest the emmiir deUnquendu One would think that 
European civilization which God be thanked has reached the age 
of reason and looks down with scorn on the superstition and absu^ 
practices of the Middle Ages wonld have long ago abandoned 
doeUuig as contrary to cotnmon sense. As a matter of btct it oftea 
happens that in a duel the offended party and not the offender is 
the one to suffer 

Duelling 18 altogether unfair and unsportsmanlike There is no 
handicap provided for the better swordsman or the superior shot 
The great exponents of duelling are too often sure to avoid any 
danger by kilhng their adversely before he can possibly have a fair 
chance of defending himsell Having the issue m their own hands, 
there is really no bravery on their part m being wiUmg to face their 
adversary The equipment of a French journalist of repute is not 
only his style but also his mastery m fencmg Rochefort and Paul 
de Cassagnac could insult a man with impimity because should a 
duel he the result they were quite safe; owmg to their proiiaency la 
fencmg 

If needs be a boxing bout is a much better test of persona) 
courage At a pubhc meeting m London an orator was mternipted 
by the remark You are a liarl** If yon repeat that once mor^ 
I shall punch your bead” ejaculated the orator You are a liar}” 
repeated the interrupter Whereupon the orator left the platform 
and earned out his threap amidst the applause of the meeting 
Before continuing his speech he said I l«ow I should not have 
done that as a gentleman but before being a gentleman I am an 
Enghsbman. This way of dealing with the offender was certainly 
more humane more courageous, and more sensible, than fighting a 
duel under similar provocation. At an English railway station a 
girl came out of a railway<amag« and pomting to a man who fol- 
lowed her addressed herself to a gentleman standing on the plat> 
form saymg ** I have been insulted by that maa” The gentleman, 
without a moment s hesitation, went up to the man told him of 
the girl s accusation and, receiving a nide r^ly deah him a blow 
which felled him to the ground. This act of chivalry was mudi 
more ta the point than a duel could possibly be. In a tube-hft m 
London wh^ people were standmg closely padeed together a 
man whose toes had been trodden on struck his neighbour with hia 
fist on tile chia The gentleman who received the blow remamed 
tmpertnrbed, and sud hr a qmet but deterromed tone, I shall give 
you XXL X 
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^ ki ^pirge «f the police.** He did so^ end )ue e^^teseor mm 
lM«a^ to justice end receiycd e wdl-deeerved puniitoe&t Ude 
meimer of deeltng with petty mstuices of bad bebaviottr » pellpe^ 
{weforeble to doelhng It reqcures that eell-coidrol whidi English* 
tttea jttstty consider one of the primary aims of the edneatioii of e 
^bntfomen 

]&ighsbmeR do not adcnowledge the medieval, selfish and ovay 
drawn sensibility called the point (Tkonneur which produces a kind 
of bot house atmosphere in which the pernicious fungus of the duel 
flinves and prospers 

But even admitting the claims of the point tChonnettr it remains a 
^ct that an infinitely small number of offences and quarrels touch- 
ing honour lead to duels Social relations have become more and 
more complicated and varied, and are not of a nature to admit of 
aetthng them by the rudimentaty practice of duelling Many men 
iiave somehow trod on each odier*s toes without bnngmg their 
grievance to a head Many avoid each other's company or are 
aimpty not on speaking terms, without, however feeling the neces- 
sity of resenting to a duel The consaousness that tn the great 
aiBjonty of cases duelling offers no possibility of a practical issue 
dimimshes more and more the number of dueU. 

It IS a rather strai^e fact that duellists trying to vindicate their 
honour leave out of accottne the fact that the offence committed may 
be in Itself dishonourable as for instance m the cases of impropriety 
With women false accusations slander and so forth Ihe com- 
batants m a duel are considered to be both men of honour as accord 
big to the code of honour no duel can be fought with a man who has 
lost his honour Now if a man has offended another by a dis* 
bonouxable action he has I<»t his honour and strictly speakings 
such a man should not be called out to a duel If none the less a 
duel takes place it impbes the unwarranted and nonsensical rehabili- 
tation of a man who Iws lost his honour A typical example may 
serve as an illttstratioa Duellists are specially uncompromistag 
about the obligation of fighting a dnel in cases of seduction of a 
near female relative and a refusal on the part of the seduem' to 
marry her There can be no doobt that such an action is dishonour 
able And yet a duellist finds himself bound to call such a despicable 
man out to a duel, and m doing so to give him the pnvilege of 
bemg considered a man of honour by the very fact that he is cbal 
Jenged to fight a duel In countries where doellmg is out of the 
qoeslson—for instance in Norway and Sweden**^o one wodM 
dream.o£ doing a scoundrel the honour of fighting turn m a duel he 
may be borse-vhipped or punished otberwtse~tbat would certaNilp 
to the point In England public opinion ostracises men ol 
tbtt Jun they bet^me outlaws of society 

Aceonf^ b> * duelhst’s point of view a man loses hii honour tf 
be doM iml folte KVenge by a duel for an offence committed aghast 
or ltHFmonKfi4o& It needs no further eacplanabon tbii ^ 
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irvoi^ conOnjtted tnu^ be ndreseed by al! possible lawful meam^ 
HevtndicatioB of honour is indispensable. But the question Is 
whether the duel can be considered as a proper method of redress 
and whether m case of an thence committed agamst a woman a 
man is under the obligation to fight a duel for her sake In our pre* 
sent state of civilization a woman has die possibility of vindicating 
her honour herself and only so far as she expressly wishes m domg 
so to be assisted by a man has the latter the right to take the matter 
up m her place This way of dealing with the matter recogmzes 
the principle of equality of persona! rights of women and men and 
gives at the same time a chance to women to develop their sense 
of moral responsibility Owmg to the tutelage exerased over them 
l:^ men throughout the past centimes they are sometimes deficient 
m that respect 

Up to the present time a difference was made m principle between 
the honour of a man and that of a woman This was due to the 
different positions occupied by men and women in socie^ It was 
argued that it was the man s dcQr to uphold socul order m the 
State local community famify and so forth and to that end he 
must guard his person against any attempts to depnve h«n of the 
character of an esteemed and recognized member of society On 
the other hand, the woman s duty was limited to her position as a 
wife and mother and an 3 rthing which endangered that position 
would minimize her personal value m the eyes of human society 
which IS built up Oft the inatitutioa of marriage The man loses fam 
honour when he ceases to uphold the laws of that society the 
woman when she endangers the proper observance of her present 
or future duties as a wife and moAer But this difference m man s 
and woman s honour has now been effaced to a great extent by the 
changes which have taken place m the position of women In the 
modem State women have become Actors m pubhc hfe and daim 
equality of nghts with men Accordingly the honour of a woman 
can no longer be limited to sex honour but must be m its essence 
identical with the man s honour 

Up to quite recently men considered it their duty from motives 
of Rivalry to defend the honour of women and this proved to be 
the most prolific source of duellmg But things are changmg 
There are nowadays many women who consider that Uus soi^ of 
chivalry is very far from comphmentary to them and places them 
m an inferior position, by reason of their supposed inability to 
defend themselves As long as physical force played the chief part 
m regulating the affairs of society this was necessarily so but since 
the arm of the law and the police takes the place of pl^sical force 
and women derive the same benefits from these safeguards as men, 
this s6rt of chivalry has become out of date and unnecessary The 
duel is si^osed to be a prerogative of man, but all that has been 
ssid about Its uselessness as a true weapon of justice m s^tidii^the 
quarrels andaffairs of men applies m the same way to those ^ 
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tiMtnctii p^Dt of view perhaps t&iy be desirable to fig^t a due^ 
but a real rc^Mtattos caa oiUy be secured bjr the law, wbea the 
afieoce cOaunitted can be pabhcly redressed by evidence to the eoo- 
Irai^ U aa offence committed is m itself irreparalde it is obvioos 
Oiat a daei cannot be an adequate remedy, as a diiel is m itseff a 
cstadysm, and thongb it may satisfy vengeance^ it cannot redress. 
The fact that an offender is ready to place himseif at the disposal of 
a man who wiU shoot at him or thrust him through with a sword » 
considered by duellists as a circumstazioe udiicb nra^ give satisfsc- 
Ooo to the person offended But after all, it is a po<Mr thing for 
someone has suffered an irreparable wrong to be allowed to 
wreak his vengeance on the wrongdoer There is no moral sense 
mtt. 

The case of 9elf-def«ice when hfe is endangered may be looked 
upon differently Quite recently Lieutenant Malcolm, who was 
tned and acquitted of the murder of Anton Baumberg a Russian 
Jew, m an affair regarding Mrs Makotm m the first instance 
aXled Baumberg out to fight a duel When the latter did not 
accept the challenge Maleoltn soundly thrashed him but on 
fimfing out that Baumberg had provided himself with a revolver 
and was resolved to use it Malcolm shot him. The acquittal of 
Malcolm speaks for itself hts course of action was tnmA more 
to the pomt than a duel could possibly have beea. 

Of all the writers and philosophers who have ejrpressed them< 
seivca against duelling Montesquieu m his Lettres Persanes,* 
lAbruyf^ Grevtle de Girardin, Jean Jacques Rousseau Edward 
von Hartman, and Schopenhauer the latter is perhaps the most 
convmacig He explains that according to the tenets of the pomt 
d'hoiMrtfr, honour does not consist m the opinion of others about 
oor moral value but simply m the outward acts which would imply 
sudi an opinion, irrespective of whether such an opinion existed or 
not Others, ttoefore, may have a very bad opinion about our 
conduct and despise ua Our honour remains untouched so long 
as so one dares to express that opmioa On the contrary even if 
we by our actions and qualities win the high esteem of our fellow 
jnen, it is only necessary for some person, even the most ignorant 
and io^isl^ to express hu lack of esteem for as, and lo oar r^uta- 
iioa for himour is gone if we do not repair it by a duel The 
cnadact of a man may be good and honourable, his commence may 
be and his wtelligciice great, but all that cannot save him 
from losittg his "honour'* if another man, who perhaps has not 
spfymged the poiaU S^homew, but is in other respects a scamp 
a gsaodder, and altogether good for nothing, diooses to belittle hka 
in 11101901 of fas le]]ow«men. If such a laan uutilts fam, the msult 
It tskeii as tnw and wd! founded until It b washed out m blood, in 
the otoded b supposed to be what he wfes caOed hr the 
IT he has not dbaUenged turn to a combat by tel the 
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mud so forth, ^'l^idliag'*' says Sch^>eahaaer * tends to place 
m^ht t<a right It is an easy matter for people with hmited inteiU* 
gences to appeal to a decision hy arms each time they find them- 
selves losers in arguments. If for instance clever Cajus debates 
with stupid Sempromus on a soentific question, and Cajus by better 
judgment and sounder logic proves to be the superior Abater 
causmg Sempromus to appear in the public eye as the losmg party 
the latter needs only to become rude and offensive and the legiti- 
mate and mdubitable triumph of Ojus » annihilated if he does not 
answer the rudeness of Sempromus by greater rudeness Sem- 
pronius by these means is m the eyes of the men of honour the 
victor Truth knowledge mtelbgence wit are of no avail Rude* 
ness beats them all But if Cajus answers with greater rudeness a 
duel becomes inevitable and should Sempromus happen to be the 
better shot he will have it all his own way and will be admired for 
hts victory by the men of honour * 

The best way of dealing with the duel is to recognize the necessity 
for resorting to arbitration m affairs touching honour if the parties 
do not like to appeal to the law This principle has already been 
introduced m Russia and other countries by special regulations and 
there is every reason to believe that it will be further developed* 
especially if ^tish infiuence is allowed to have a voice in the matter 
The pnnciple of arbitration could be mtroduced by law and also by 
public opmion. It would have to be established as nght and proper 
that arbitration should take the place of the duel There is no 
necessity for a permanent court of arbitration but in each single 
case the parties would have to elect arbitrators one or an equal 
number of arbitrators for each party and the latter would have to 
elect a superarbitrator as their president It would be the duty of 
the court to investigate the case and to fix the blame on the par^ 
at fault that party would have to withdraw the offence express his 
regret recognize his guilt and offer formal apologies This would 
be the best possible reparation for any wrong committed agauut 
honour 

Such Courts of Honour have been very rarely resorted to m 
England because Englishmen as already mentioned* h°d tt more 
expedient to apply to the ordinary law-courts At the same time it 
IS very characteristic of Englishmen that the question of honour, 
from a Continental point of view does not play a great part m 
English social life. Englishmen beheve much more in dvty than in 
honour, and duty certainly stands on a higher plane from a moral 
point of view 

In anoent Rome avic honour was an attribute of the Citizeiv 
guaratueed by tlu State Every Roman citizen, every vtr bonus ei 
koitestus, who led an iqirigfat and moral life had a nght to riie 
ekteem of his eouapatnots Hie cmc honour sxishmaiao was liin 
fueog^tmn atxne^nT the ethical v^]»e of snioiSvida»l 
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Myttyooe i^^^Sehnes reeogniuoa' of teft own ^imiioaal vshift m ^ 
^feeift wfakli Its esjojrs m his puiMat spheri <ti lite, ftpprasft> 
Mitfy In the stme way as the Tsioe of a wnrer n <le(lticed htm the 
cHMcaras of his works. Thus, in the case of bonotir tt ifr not snffi* 
dent that a person is conscfons of his own value, but m order to 
itafttntam hts social position it is necessary that this setf-conscums- 
ness of honour is shared by his fellow meiL 
Not so with duty Here the opini<» of others does not matter 
If a man acts from motives of doty every consideration of the 
opmton of others must be lost sight of in order that the idea of 
workmg for moral good which he conceives to be his duty can be 
accomphshed. Moral duty is superior to the judgment of the muki 
tude Morahty i$ denved from the yearning of the soul towaids 
the good, and the obligation which is felt towards that which is 
recogniaed as good The man who is conscious of his duty has 
the one atm m view that his action shall correspond with the moral 
principles which he recognizes a& obligatory The result of doing 
one s duty IS self respect while the enjo>ment of honour assures 
respect on the part of others. Thus dntv and honour complement 
one another being different m their essence The difference tetween 
them IS not apparent so lon^ as the carrying out of duty assures at 
the same time the e»teem of others But as soon as duty and 
honour come into collision it becomes apparent which of them 
stands higher from an ethical point of view The confession of the 
Italian pnest-astronomer **£ pur si muove ** (And still she moves) 
was heroK. inspired as he was by the holy duty of faithfulness to 
persona! convictions but none the less only brought to him diB> 
bonoiir hatred and excommunicatioa On the other hand lack of 
du^ often does not interfere with a man s honour or the place 
wmch he occupies m society Honour on the whole is far more 
easily satisfied than duty which has for its judge the inexorable 
tribunal of the conscience !n the light of duty duelling appears 
particularly petty and insignificant 

U IS good to defend one s honour (not by fighting duels but by 
legal and social means) but it is even better to realize that duty 
stands higher than honour 

The conclusion to be drawn therefore is that duelling is like a 
dangerous rudimentary organ m the human body a pernicious 
ftiiachromsm in the b<^y politic and social of modern life It u 
ol>)ectKhiable from the pomt of view of the law it is contrary to 
TVtsaa and common sense it is a cataclysm which far from rqiair- 
mg^ tity ni]wy* adds another wrong to the wrong committed it 
•tands hi Migrant opposition to the Chnstian religion , it is not only 
bfetpgether tnmecessary, but has proved itself to be an unantigated 
fttn^whicb shoiddasid could be suppressed by the rigour of the laWr 
by itriageiit adveisc pid>bc opiuon, and aj^reciation of die 
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nbob^Md an adcuipstte tayroiwa^nt iniegsail renK^ies am) 
4liistogtf in loctfet cq>iiiu>n mtli regard to it Both these factors 
wouid-ateo be nacessai^ in Russia in order to obtain the same 
tesolt 

If one realiaes that the great majority of the population of 
Rnssiar-namely 8o per cent'-^-who telong to the peasant dass, 
have never had the slightest inclination to fight dnels, and that the 
peasant class all over the world does not fight duels lhat the entire 
population of Norway Sweden Denmark the British Empire the 
United States of America and China have never indulged m this 
practice, it appears that those believing m duelling form a very 
email minority In the twentieth century amongst the classes who 
hitherto believed in duelling a propaganda has been initiated m 
favour of abohshiag this custom In the August number of 1908 
of the Fortnightly Review there appeared an interesting survey of 
the fight against duelling in Europe by Alfonso de Bourbon et 
d Autriclie Este According to this article an Anti Duelling 
League was formed in 1902 m Germany under the presidency of 
Pnnce Charles of Lowenslem which m 1907 comprised yxo 
members At a general meeting of that League at Munich on 
October 13, 1907 it was moved that whoever commits adultery dis- 
"honours himself and by this act becomes mcapable of giving satis 
faction by arms 

In France a committee was formed m Pans for the same purpose 
in 1909 under the presidency of General Baron de la Roeque and 
Admiral Kuverville In 1903 the first Court of Honour was created 
in Fans composed of distinguished military people amongst whom 
there was also M Paul de Cas^gnac — since dead — ^wbo was pre- 
viously a noted duellist 

In Austna a national Anti Duelling Lea|,ue was formed and 
in 1902 a general meeting was held at Vienna An Anti Duelfang 
Association for students at the University was organized at Vienna 
in 1905 In 1907 the Ladies Austrian Anti Duelling Association 
was formed. 

In Italy an Anti Duelling League was formed at Rome m 1902 
and a Ladies Committee was formed m 1906. 

In Hungary an Anti Duellmg Movement was founded in 1901^ 
and at the University at Budapest Courts of Honour for students 
were created In 1906 a Laihes Anti Duelhng Association was 
constituted at Budapest 

In Galicia, Prince George Tzartoryski m 1903 formed a League 
lor the Protection of Honour and a Ladies' Association was also 
founded. Nearly the whole of social Galicia has joined the League 
^d questions of honour are arranged by juries 

In Belgium an Anti DueUing League was formed in 1903, and m 
S 9®5 *^ides were drawn tq> for Courts of Honour 
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In Belgium the duel was almost unknown but none the less an 
Anti-Duellmg League was formed. 

In Spam m 1904 an Anti Duelling League was started In 1906 
King Alfonso accepted the honorary presidency of that League 

The above-mentioned particulars about the anti-duellmg can> 
pa^n in Europe show tio-C the movement is universal, and that 
public opinion m Europe is about to be strongly mfluenced against 
duelling The War has brought the movement to a standstill but 
as soon as it is over the anti duelling campaign will contmue and 
probaUy be taken up also by Rus^a 
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THE STORY OF RUMANIA 
By Francis P Marchant 

To-day it is giv«a us to assure unshakably and m its fulness the 
work realized for the moment by Michael the Brave the union of the 
Rumanians on both sides of the Carpathians It is in us m the 

virtues of the race m our gallantry that lives the poirerful force which 
will give them once more the right to propter in peace m conformity 
with the customs and the aspirations of our common race in a complete 
and free Rumania from tlie Theiss to the sea — Apftal of Ktng 
Ftrdtnand to tm fiofle 

Rumania has rendered xncalcuL^U serrica to the cause of the Allies 
by her tenacious defence of the Mcrildavian provinces and her sons ate 
defending the last remnant of their country s soil against a relentless 
invader under conditions of discouragement which it is difficult for us 
to apprehend But they have done so with a success that has astonished 
the Gennan armies and when the time oomes the Allies cannot forget 
bow little Rumania stood to her guns — Mr Zloyd George at Btrktnhead^ 
StfUmber 7 

Rom&nxd nu ptere ( The Rumaniao does not pensh ) 
This IS the proud boast of a gallant and sorely tned ally, who 
we are convinced will yet prove its truth The present king- 
dom has not been in existence half a century^ but the people 
of the former Moldavia and Waliachia with their Latm tongue, 
have shown wonderful tenacity through a precarious career 
Our readers will remember the iltuminatmg accounts of social 
and military conditions in eadier numbers of the Asiatic 

Review 

Early History 

It IS a long way back to the Getae or Dacians whom Philip 
of Macedon and his greater sod Alexander met m arms, and 
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who later forced the doughty Lysunachus of Thrace to pay 
heavy ransom after defeat The Romans hesitated for a long 
tune to penetrate beyond Thrace into the Carpathians, until 
provoked by Dacian incursions Augustus, Vespasian, 
Domitian, and above ail Trajan, sought with varymg success 
to subdue these hardy warnors who in their rocky fastnesses 
baffled the legions as the sturdy Welsh held their own against 
Sasons and Normans The Emperors did not subdue the 
Dacians without great expenditure of blood and substance, 
and often the title friend of &e Romans was bestowed on 
a chief as a kind of compromise The government of the 
earlier Dacians appears to have been by a chief surrounded by 
strong lords Roman garrisons and colonies brought the 
Latm civilization and language assimilating the earlier 
Dacians and the Rumanian of to day regards his country in 
which he includes Transylvania and other old Ruman areas, as 
being an heiress of old Rome equally with Italy He can 
point to roads laid out by Domitian and Trajan remains of 
bridges on the Danube and other monuments and inscnptions 
But pressure from northern mvaders compelled Rome to with- 
draw her legions from Dacia as from Britain and the Dslco- 
Roman population was left to its fate Before the raids of 
Goths Huns Avars and Petchcnegs they retreated mto the 
Carpathian woods and mountains Constantine the Great 
was successful m arresting the progress of the Goths and 
shielding the Daco-Romans but after his death the irruptions 
could not be averted Moreover there was no eastern natural 
frontier against the Asiatic invaders 

The Slavs, whose early communities covered the vast area 
between the horth Sea and the Mgean and afterwards con- 
centrated in different principalities, formed a broad belt 
between the Daco Romans and their Latin brethren The 
Slavonized Bulgarians extendi their sway northwards and 
formed the Bulgaro Ruman kingdom, destroyed by the ter- 
rible Byzantine Emperor, Basil II the Bulgar-slayer (Bid- 
gatocthonus) Then came the Hungarians of Asiatic origin, 
and finally the Tartars who overran Hungary and Russia, 
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materially afiecting the historical future of the latter country, 
hut were checked on the IxH'ders of Prussia and the moun* 
lams of Bohemia 


Medieval Times 

The foundation of the two principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia was largely due to Hungarian mfluence which the 
native element aspired to shake off Only outstanding names 
can be mentioned Mircea the Old whose Wallachian con- 
tmgent fought by the aide of Lazar at Kossove-polie celebrated 
m Serbian ballads and ally of Vladislav Jagellon of Poland 
who overthrew the Knights Swordbearers at Tannenberg 
Vlad the Impaler against whom Mahommed 11 victor over 
Constantine Palaeologus and captor of Constantinople suf« 
fered defeat through a ruse Stephen the G-eat hero of 
Racova whose Christian neighbours should have been his 
friends and not his grasping foes and Michael the Brave 
who for a brief space united all the Rumanian lands under his 
sway assassinated through intngues of Christian prmces The 
gallant efforts of princes nobles and peasants could not save 
the provinces from Turkish domination and mutual relations 
of upper and lower classes were embittered by extortion and 
oppression Prmces favoured alternately the boyars (nobility) 
and peasants satisfying neither class This was the oppor 
tunity of the astute Greeks of the Phanar (lighthouse) quarter 
of Constantinople employed as Turkish diplomatic and com- 
mercial agents The Turks required huge payments from 
the Phananote princes for their pnvileges and they proceeded 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the unfortunate 
peasantry Though individually some of them may not 
deserve blame writes Mr D Mitrany yet considermg 
what the Phanariotes took out of the country what they mtro- 
duced into it and to what extent they prevented its develop 
ment their era was the most calamitous in Rumanian history * 
Their luxury and fnvolity aroused pernicious emulation among 
the boyars 
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Modern Period 

The expansion of Russia to the south-west with corre^iond- 
mg loss to Turicey, brought Wallachia and Moldavia into the 
growing sphere of European general politics A colleague of 
Peter the Great was the Moldavian hospodar Dmitry 
Kantemir whose son Pnnce Antiokh Kantemir became one 
ci the earliest Russian European diplomatists and a famous 
satirist Bukovina (the beech land) fell to Austria m 1775 in 
whose hands it has remained Bessarabia, embodymg the 
name of a former dynasty (Basarab) was ceded to Russia m 
i8ia The Greek movement for indep^dence was regarded 
with ap5^^ension as the pnncipahties feared extension of 
Greek influence on the one hand and on the other reprisals 
from the Turks m the event of their success One improve- 
ment was the end of Phanariote rule granted by the Turks on 
Rumanian demands, and the appointment of the Rumanian 
hoyars Sturdza and Ghica as princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia The temporary Russian occupation and adminis- 
tration led to a desire for union of the prmcipalities under one 
chief but many years of preparation had yet to be passed 
through Intercourse with France however stimulated the 
latent Latin dement and it was largely due to the efforts of 
the Emperor Piapohon 111 that a final union of the pnnapah- 
ties was effected under the name of Rumania with the election 
by each of Colonel Alexander John Cuza as pnnce It must 
be remembered that there had been frequent foreign occupa- 
tion of Rumanian temtory by armies of rival Great Powers for 
over half a century 

The new ruler, a whole-hearted adopter of French ideas, 
dunng his aght years of power earned out reforms in Church 
and State and foimded the two universities of Bucharest and 
Jassy Educational reforms were based on French legislation 
Peasant tenants exploited for centuries by native feudal lords 
or foreign masters, became landowners though, as Alex- 
ander Severus shows (Nev Europe) ^ this was iu>t m itself 
enough to secure their welfare Opposition to Cuza jgrew 
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from several causes, and he was compelled to make an 
Ignominious retreat The National Assembly of the Umted 
Principalities approached Count Philip of Flanders, father 
of our heroic ally Albert King of the Belgians and on 
his refusal of the throne m view of disapproval from 
different quarters Frmce Charles (Carol) of HohenzoUem- 
Sigmanngen was unanunomly selected The Emperor 
Napoleon III supported the choice, and Bismarck urged 
the young Pnnce to accept, even though it might ulti- 
mately mean a pleasant souvenir, while King William of 
Prussia was dubious His entry into his realm at Tumu- 
Sevenn where Mr Ion Bratiami received him was scarcely 
dignified but dunng his long reign Pnnce Charles supported 
by his gracious and gifted lady Carmen Sylva {nie Pnn- 
cess Elizabeth of Wied) fuHy justified the promise of his 
speech from the throne Settmg my foot upon this sacred 
soil I have become a Rumanian The acceptance jof the 
popular choice bnngs with it I am aware great duties I hope 
it will be granted to me to discharge them Accordingly, 
the new ruler took in hand the organization of his mcploited and 
backward country and his death under the menace of war 
clouds left to his successor a throne respected by nvals who 
had regarded the former pnnapalities with contempt or mdif- 
ference The nse and progress of Prussia furnished the f^ce 
with a model and in every department social financial and 
military thorough-going reforms were earned out The 
Pnnce s efiorts were seconded by a line of able statesmen of 
all parties 

It was many years yet before Rumania secured her 
mdependence The storm-clouds of 1877 were foreseen, and 
Rumania could not escape the necessity of taking sides with 
Russia, whose armies passed trough her temtory on their 
way to the Danube The sturdy defence of Plevna put up by 
Osman Pasha led to Pnnce Charles takmg the field at the 
head of the Russo-Rumaman forces which succeeded after 
temfic struggles m captunng the Gnvica and other redoubts 
and compelling Osman to surrender The Treaty of San 
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Stefano incorporated the three southern departments of Bess-^ 
arabia — which the Treaty of Pans had pven back to 
Moldavia — with Russia m spite of Rumania s protests^ and she 
received the Dotoidja province as compensation an area of 
mfenor value which was then largely peopled by Orientals 
The Beriin Congress gave Rumania but cold comfort to 
say the least and more than one Great Power was actively 
hostile In May i88x Rumania was proclaimed a king- 
dom and an iron crown cast irom a Turkish cannon from 
Plevna was placed upon the head of Kmg Carol I , whose sub- 
sequent retgn was marked by peaceful prosperity and develop- 
ment As was to be expected the Kmg and his Mmisters 
looked to Germany for guidance and support and Rumania 
became identified more or less with the Tnple Alliance, in 
spite of Latin affinity and earlier political ties with France 
The Germans by their weU 4 tnown commercial and hnancial 
methods with which all Europe has long been familiar, ear- 
ned out a peaceful penetration and conquest of Rumanian 
trade The railways oil wells forests electncal and other 
mdustnes were developed by German capital which founded 
or acquired control of numerous Rumanian banks The 
second Balkan War in 1913 afforded Rumania the oppor- 
tumty of gaming more ternteny m the Dobrudja with Silistria 
m consequence of Bulgarian aggression against Serbia An 
important result was a relaxation of the links with the Central 
Powers though friendly relations were maintained during the 
succeedmg penod of anxiety With the outbreak of the pre- 
sent conflagration King Carol was strongly inclined to inter- 
vene on the side of Germany whose victory he appeared to 
count upon believmg also that Italy would side with her part- 
ners of the Tnple Alliance but his representations were 
decisively rejected by large political and military majonties 
shortly before his death and Rumania declared for neutrality 
It IS not practicable or necessary here to trace out the political 
developments which led to Kmg Ferdinand s Crown Council 
when war was decided upon with Austria Hungary, the 
reasons bemg set forth m theu note to Count Czemm 
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Rumanian Aspirations 

Having brought our historical sketch of tiie country down 
to the War, m which her forces are playmg a glorious part 
against apparently overwhelming odds we will turn to the 
aims of Rumanian statesmen of which some are centuries dd 
It cannot be claimed that present day Rumanians are a pure 
Latm race, but they are proudly conscious of their marked 
Latm charactenstics and equally of the Dacian blend When 
visiting a Belgian commercial in^itute some tune ago one 
of the Professors drew our attention to a Riunanian 
student with *a. profile those on Roman corns 
Moldavia and WaUachia, which form the present realm 
of King Ferdinand do not comprise the areas inhabited 
by Rumanians Rumania Irredenta mcludes Transyl- 
vama and other distncts in Hungary Bessarabia, once part 
of Moldavia and Bukovina ceded by Turkey to the Empress 
Mana Theresa The Carpathians thus form no bamer 
between races and in spite of dumsy Hunganan attempts to 
Ignore and burke inconveiuent facts the Rumanian and other 
non Magyar elements constitute a vast majonty m Magyar 
territory Other members of the race (Kutzo-Vlachs or 
Aromuni) live in Macedonia Thessaly Epirus and Serbia 
Transylvania has been the scene of weansome contests 
between the dominant Magyars and the Rumanians in which 
the former have succeeded in securing the support of the 
Crown (In passing it is ng^t to mention the fate of the 
unfortunate Slovaks kinsmen the Czechs who have suf- 
fered far greater hardships from the Magyars than fheur 
brethren from the Gennans Hie subtle Ausgletck of Count 
Beust placed the Czechs under the thumb of Vienna and the 
Slovaks beneath that of Budapest ) For a description of 
electoral jugglery, intimidation and corruption reference 
must be made to Dr Seton-Watson s Corruption and 
Reform in Hungary Newspapers have been crushed out 
of existence or bought over and transformed and enlightened 
Rumanians have left Hungary m large numbers to jom their 
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brethren m Mddavia and Wallachia Mr Mitrany gives 
of fines and unpnsoxunent of Rumanian men of 
letters Others have been exiled for using their language 
The Magyars whose story of brilliant achievement reads 
like a romance, and who vigorously asserted their national 
i-laiwia against the governing German influence at Vienna 
would not concede that other races had an even better case 
against themselves In Bessarabia the Rumanian peasantry 
have obstinately clung to their language and customs and in 
Bukovina have held their own against Germans and Slavs 
(Ruthenes) The Law of Nationalities of i86S with its 
fair promises has long proved a dead letter, and the 
Rumanian National Party have undauntedly maintamed 
assertion of their claims, though attempts at appeal to the 
throne brought about Magyar denunciations of treason and 
formal dissolution by the Budapest Government Profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Magyar Government have been 
extorted under duress but the Rumanian population have 
sufiered death impnsonment and confiscation for assisting 
their mvading brethren Rumanian pnsoners of war m 
Russia, unwillmg conscripts for the Central Powers have 
offered to fight for the freedom of their Transylvanian kins- 
men In Russia a National Moldavian Party aims at 
strengthenmg Rumanian sentiment in Bessarabia The 
economic methods by which the Poles in Prussia have baffled 
the Germanizing pdicy of the Government have been suc- 
cessfully adopted by Rumanians and Slovaks who have 
created their own banks and acquired growmg proprietary 
mterests As to the Dobnid}a, anciently Scythia Minor a 
poor recompense for the loss of Bessarabia, Professor N 
lorga has shown that a Rumanian population has persisted 
during the sway of Byzantium Bulgaria and Turkey 
There are Turks and Bulgars in that region and as 
Rumanians were not favourably regarded by the Porte, they 
feigned to be Bulgars and spoke Turkish by choice, but the 
ethnologist could not but recognize affinity with Italians 
The authonty of the Metropolitan at Braila extended over 
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the Dobmdja and religious works horn WaHachian prmtmg' 
presses are found m old churches What Greek civilization 
had been unable to complete among the semi barbarous 
Thracians was achieved by ^ Roman conquest 


Internal Problems 

Reforms pobtical and social have long been demanded 
by far-seeing Rumanians and have necessarily been post* 
poned through the Balkan conflicts and the greater War 
Rewards for party services to the detriment of public 
administration electoral reform antiquated land conditions 
and peasant hardships, and the better treatment of the im- 
portant Jewish element — ^these urgently demand attention 
King Ferdinand m opening the Jassy Parliament last 
December pledged himsdf and the Assmnbly to execution 
of reforms and promised the defenders of the soil gifts of 
land and a fuller share in national afiau-s During the last few 
months this promise has been redeemed The Rumaman 
Parkament sitting at Jassy passed by an overwhelming 
majority the proposed reforms of the Constitution fully 
democratizing the land and electoral systems The system of 
Sectoral colleges a Prussian mipedient which favoured 
the landed gentry is done away with and Rumanian males 
of twenty-one years of age possess direct votes while offiaals 
are no longer subject to removal with political changes 
Harsh conditions of life for the peasantry are a matter cA 
history The once free peasant propnetors gradually came 
under the control of feudal lords {boyars) who settled with 
the princes or Turkish overlords The Phanaxiote idgxme 
mtroduced a state of bondage with peasant revolts Prmce 
Cuza earned through some measures of amelioration, in the 
face of boyar opposition but the peasant lost pasture nghts 
and for lack of capital was always in a state of debt to a 
master whom he probably did not know, who perhaps mort- 
gaged his est^s and lived m luxury far away Grants of 
land, free days of labour for himseU and peasant banks 

VOL XII Y 
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were steps m the nght direction, but left much to be desired, 
and repeated outbreaks were only put down by military force 
FoOowmg Kmg Ferdinand s example of a grant of all Crown 
lands other corporate estates are to be divided and large 
landlords compensated so that the valiant peasant fighter 
has happier prospects before him in a future the date of which 
cannot yet be predicted The Jewish question requires 
careful handling as the State had to guard against grave 
economic consequences through cosmopolitan financial opera- 
tions and the Jew, excluded from landownership political 
status, and certain occupaticms was liable to military ser- 
vice, but could not hold a commission It was imdoubtedly 
the case that the immigrant Jews obtamed an important con- 
trol of the trade of the oiuntry to the alarm of the 
Rumanians who placed them under civic disabilities When 
the new Greater Rumania is a fait accompli with a reformed 
and widened franchise the Rumanian Jew with his co re- 
ligionists now under Magyar dommation will have every 
incentive to prove himself a patnot and work for the welfare 
of the State 


Social Conditions 

As m Russia, the bulk of the Rumanian people are tillers 
of the fertile soil but side by side with modem agncultural 
instmments like the steam plough and thresher the spade 
and flail are still used by the humbler class The peasant is 
a great observer of Nature and regulates his operations by 
the behaviour of beasts and birds besides keeping up old 
superstitious practices Large numbers were accustomed to 
assist in harvest work m die Hungarian plains as well as 
reaping their own abundant cereals The salt mines and 
ofl-wells, staple mdustnes like agriculture have temporarily 
been seized by invadmg hordes, though a military mission 
from England rendered the oil wells usdless before their arrival 
The contrasts of nch and poor have hitherto been marked as 
labour was cheap, whfle Bucharest citizens enjoyed all the 
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gaieties of Pans and the Riviera Names of large farms per- 
petuate the fact that ui olden times they had been conferred on 
meritorious Roman legionaries Kmg Carol took keen mterest 
in his extensive forest domains It is likely that peasant indus- 
tnes as m Russia Austria and neighbouring Balkan roun- 
tnes could be developed with advantage and interest Hardy, 
taciturn shepherds live m the mountams under conditions 
little different from those of their Dacian forefathers The 
winter season enforces idleness and the produce of autumn 
IS all required for the needs of usually prohffc families, in 
which early marriages followed by impoverishment are the 
rule There is an organized medical service for rural dis- 
tricts but the peasant dings to old domestic cures and 
charms The need of education was long unreabzed by 
villagers and ilbteracy was widespread but now elementary 
schools have been improved and higher education including 
technical trammg is within the reach of all Like their 
Slav neighbours the women are expert^ with the needle and 
the native costumes are of diarming design Ready made 
garments used to be regarded with contempt implying that 
the wearer was lazy or mcompetent 

Greek Orthodoxy m communion with other Eastern 
Churches is by far the prevailmg religion and the Rumanian 
IS a devout but broadminded believer Reference may be 
made to Mr Oliver Bainhndge’s mterview with the Pntnate 
The clergy ate State paid and receive a good many private 
fees Latin Christianity was first adopted by the Rumanians 
after Constantine s edicts and on the conversion of the Bul- 
garians the Slavonic faith and language were introduced when 
the Rumanian provmces were under Bulgarian control As 
m neighbounng countries godparents come within degrees 
of affinity as regards marriage Sunday is a day of secular 
enjoyment as well as of Church services and while the older 
folks enjoy the convivial glass the young men and maidens 
exercise themsdves m dancmg m a rmg a survival of Roman 
times 
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Language and Literature 

Although the Roman a^nists and tegionanes mmgled 
with the original Dacian inhabitants of ancient Dacia the 
dominant language was Latin which has ever remained 
the ruhng influence Latin words are retained which have 
not passed mto the other Romance languages Thanks to 
the Bulgarian domination Slavomc words were mtroduced» 
and the Turkish and Phananote elements contributed Turkish 
and Greek mfluences Writers who endeavoured to nd the 
language of foreign words turned to French and at present 
a student of Latm French cw Italian is often able to under- 
stand the drift of a sentence The so-called Daco Rumanian 
dialect IS the prevalent one while Macedo Rumanian is spoken 
by the Kutzo-Vlachs The following words proclaim their 
ongm coi horse omid the man (ul postponed arhcle a 
pecuhanty of Bulgarian and Albanian also of Danish the 
three Balkan languages apparently adopted it from the 
ongmal Thraco lllynan language) lacrma tear sufietul 
the soul strada the street caldwa heat flmnul the 
river Of Slavomc ongm are vreme time votmc hero 
bogat nch a gom (Russian gomt) to hunt oghnda 
mirror pnctna cause bolnav sick person vesel cheerful 
The Russian says Slava Bogu glory to God the Rumanian 
Slava Domntdm Michael the Brave is Mihai Viteazu! or 
Bravul Stephen the Great is Stefan cel Mare The capital 
is Bucureftt the city of enpyment {hucune) said to be 
denved from the name of a shepherd Bucur 

For long Slavonic was the hterary and ecclesiatical lan- 
guage, and Rumanian the vernacular The first pnntmg- 
press was set up by Matthew Basarab at Bucharest his 
Moldavian contemporary Vasili Lupul (Basil the Wolf) fol- 
lowmg his example at Jassy The best known name m 
Rumanian literature in Western Europe is the late Queen 
Carmen Sylva an unusu^dly talented authoress in several 
languages One of her ladies Mdlle Helene Vacarescu 
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made the folk-tales embodying Latin Slav, and other 
dements known to English readers Queen Mane, daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Edinburgh has published a descnptive 
work, My Country 


General Politics 

In the nineteenth century when change^ took place m more 
developed countries of Western and Southern Europe — e g 
France and Italy — with relative rapidity modem institutions 
were transplanted to Rumania of Imgermg Turkish and 
Phanariote traditions by eager enthusiasts Prevalent 
illiteracy among the population rendered the masses mcapable 
of political responsibilities and the policy of the upper class 
gentry became a contest for office The two party system 
sa>s Mr Mitrany was most suitable to such conditions but 
Liberal and Conservative were little more than labels 
The Conservative Democratic Party was the creation of Mr 
Take lonescu perhaps the most familtaT name in this country 
and an ardent Anglophil 

The old Liberal Government led by Mr Ion Bratianu were 
in power for two years after the Allies declaration of war with 
the Central Powers and maintained a prolonged neutrality 
This was inevitable as the situation of Ruin<*nia was ddicate 
A Cabinet crisis occurred m December last when four mem 
bers of the Conservative Party were given a place in the 
Cabinet but the Liberals continued however to assume the 
sole direction of affairs There were grave differences of 
opmion between the Liberal and Conservative members of the 
Government concerning the long promised mternal reforms 
and equally with regard to foreign policy Mr Bratianu 
induced the Senate to accord him a vote of confidence for his 
past present, and future pohcy but the Conservative Mims- 
ters considered it impossible to contiime m office, unless the 
Cabmet was reorganized so as to give equal share to both 
parties and demanded a national ministry 
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The military situation m Gahcia hastraed a party truce, and 
a new Cabinet was formed as follows 

Ion Bkatianu Presidoit of the Council and 

Secretary of State fcff Foreign 
Affairs 

Take Ionesco Vhc Presnlent of the Council 

without portfolio 
U TrtuLZSCb fc manre 

General Iancovescu ar 
M CanTACU2!NO JuStMX 

t Marzesco Agritulture 

1 Duca Fjcluratton and Public \Norship 

\ Constantinescu Interior and Siippl> 

Vintila Bratianu ''ar Material 

B DELAVRiurcEA Industry and Commerce 

D Greceanu Publu 'Vorks 

M PHEREk\D£ ^ .r , 

- {Without portfolio 

E CoSTTNESCU I 

Two members of the previous Cabinet were not included — 
Mr Victor Antonescu (Justice) and Dr Istrati (Industry and 
Commerce) 

Several members of the old Conservative Party favoured 
mtervention on the side of the Central Powers One was Mr 
Peter Carp a respected veteran Foreign Mimster and another 
was Mr Alexander Marghiloman whose views wavered and 
finally crystallized against the Allies These two pobticians 
remained in Bucharest with several others 

Conclusion 

On the first anniversary of Rumania s entry mto the war on 
the side of the Allies it was announced that an Anglo-Rumaman 
Society had been formed m London (hon secretary Mr 
A W A Leeper 26 Buckingham Gate S W i) The 
Society s objects are 

To pnnnote closer relations between the British Fmpire and 
Rumania by mutual stu ly of the bfe litaature and economic 
conditions of both countries 

To support and to make known Rumania s just aspirations 
To spread a knowledge of Rumania its politual and geographical 
position m the Near East and ite importance for the welfare of 
the British Empire and for the maintenanfe of peace in Europe 
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In a letter from Lord Bessborough Chairman of the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee it js pomted out that relations 
between Rumania and the British Empire have hitherto been 
scanty and spasmodic largely owing to mutual ignorance and 
indifference It is true that we are remote from Rumama 
geographically in spite of increased travelling facibties m peace 
times and the number of Englishmen who have a thorough first' 
hand knowledge of the country and peo^e is small but we can 
jom in the tribute of admiration sympathy and warm encour* 
agement in her fiery ordeal with hopes and bebd in her ultimate 
happy deliverance To fiie full liberation of the Rumanian 
people the Allies are mdeed pigged Romantd nu ptere 

SoicE Authobities Consulted 

R VV Seton Watson D Litt Gennan Slav and Magyar (Wil 
hams and Norgate) 

R W Seton Watson D Litt Rumania and the Great War 
(Constable) 

A W A I eeper The Justice of Rumania s Cause (Hodder and 
Stoughton) The writer of this article is greatly indebted to Mr 
Leeper for advice and assistance 
D Mitrany Rumania her History and Politics (Milford) 

N lorga Droits Nationaux et Pt^tiques des Roumams dans la 
Dobrt^ea (Jassy) 

The /^ew Europe Vanous articles 
National Geographic Magaame (USA) 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 
(FOUNDED 1866 ) 

CHAPTER VII 

On November 17 1893 a deputation of the Association 
waited upon the Viceroy-Designate the Right HonouraNe 
the Earl of Elgm and Kincardine, at the India Office and 
presented the following address 

My Lord 

The East India Association a body includmg mem- 
bers of every shade of pohtical opmion estabhshed for the 
dismterested advocacy of the rights and mterests of the 
pnnces and peoples of India by the opportime discussion m 
London of all questions affiec^mg their welfare and by other 
means desire to ofier to your Lordship their sincere con- 
gratulations on your appou^ent to the exalted office of 
Viceroy and Governor-General 

The Council of the Association recall with pleasure your 
distinguished father s tenure of the same office, full of 
promise only disappointed by its all too short duration and 
they venture to express their confident hope that the commg 
Viceroyalty will fulfil all the expectations that were then justly 
entertamed 

The discussions that have been recently held or are 
^<ntly to be initiated under Uie auspices of our Association, 
indicate our appreaation of the extreme gravity of many of 
the questions that await your Lordship s consideration m the 
East 

By the time that your Lordship takes up the reins of 
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office Sir Mortimer Durand s Mission to Cabul will, it is 
hoped have succeeded m mitigating anxiety m regard to the 
North-West Frontier But other frontier questions m the 
neighbourhood of the confines of Burma will also demand Ihe 
serious and watchful attention of the Viceroy of India, as 
well as of the Bntish Government at Home 

We may also entertam the hope — ^without presuming 
to express any opinion on the merits of the case — that the 
tentative measures recently adopted by Government for meet- 
mg the great Exchange difficulty may prove successful and 
thereby afiord some much-needed relief to the exhausted 
finances of the Empire Whilst great good may result from 
currency reform it seems likely that some important Indian 
mdustnes may find, m these recent changes reasons for 
askmg the special consideration of the Indian Legislature 
But the Indian Government seems utterly unable to protect 
the interests of its people m the matter of the Home charges 
Even m the case of expenses imposed on India to gratify 
Bntish opinion the burden of them to a large extent is laid 
on Indian revenues and the present Secretary of State has 
publicly expressed his extreme apprdiension of the growing 
tendency to multiply these unfair exactions The mcreasing 
pressure of expenditure on cml and military admmistration — 
however opinions may differ as to the necessity of this 
mcrease — will certainly demand your Lordship s vigilant 
attention The question must mevitably anse m view 
of the Imperial considerations involved in the adequate 
defence of the frontier of dividmg the military expenditure 
between the Indian and Bntish exchequers and proportion- 
mg that expenditure to what is absolutely required for the 
defence of the Empire 

In connection with financial considerations, we would 
venture to draw your Lordship s attention to the fact that 
the demands of the Supreme Government have tended to 
cnpple the resources of Provincial Governments and to 
undermine the prmciple finani^ introduced with such bene- 
ficial results by Lord Mayo 
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‘ This Association has always earnestly advocated the 
promotion by every possible means of good feeling be- 
tween Europeans and all the Indian races and communities 
and the extended employments of Indians m all the public 
capacities for which suitable candidates can be found And 
recent events have added to this desire an eamest wish for 
the removal of all contentions and asperities between the 
vanous communities of our Indian fellow-subjects 

The varying leases of the great Land Question as they 
affect different parts of India must ever present to the 
Viceroy subjects of anxious thought This Association has 
constantly advocated vanous means of improvmg the 
economic conditions of the Indian cultivator and though 
opinion here is divided as to the ment of a permanent as 
opposed to a penodical settlement we are agreed that where 
Bntish faith has been {hedged to a permanent settlement no 
mfrmgement of it should be permitted In this connection 
the Association has recently considered the burning question 
of the Behar Survey and the land system of Madras as 
compared with those of Bombay and other provinces has 
also been a fruitful subject of discussion 

In these and similar questions we venture to submit 
that recent changes m the constitution of the Legislative 
Councils of India justify a bdief that those Councils — ^now 
to some extent representative of the people of India — will 
miaUe your Lordship s Government to arnve at just con- 
clusions suited to the peculiar conditions of the country 
And m every case we desire to express our belief that changes 
m existing laws or methods of admmistration should be well 
considered beforehand with reference to the wishes so far as 
Ihey can be ascertamed, of the vanous sections of the Indian 
peoples 

The Council is glad to know that the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the Fnnces and Chiefs of India will 
be in your Lordship s charge m a special degree And we 
venture respectfuUy to submit that the tune is npe for some 
considerable advance in the carrymg out of that just and 
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enUghtened policy which was advocated by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech at Stamford m x866, was adopted by Lord 
Mayo, and received its best development in the redition of 
MysOTe at the hands of Lord Ripon the restoration of the 
fortress of Gwalior to the Maharaja Smdhia by Lord DufFerm, 
and similar acts of justice and goodvnll That policy has 
evoked from some of the greatest Prmces of India very 
striking manifestations of friendliness and loyalty — especially 
m the establishment of Imperial Service Corps and m the 
spontaneous ofEer of the Nizam to take the field on the fron- 
tier if it should ever be necessary The remarkable success 
that has unquestionably attended the Native admimstration 
of Mysore may well encourage your Lordship to extend that 
policy as opportunity may offer and also to employ more 
largely than heretofore Native statesmen and magnates in high 
and responsible positions 

We would specially draw the attention of your Lord- 
ship to the political importance and the justice of presetvmg 
the sovereignty of the States that have entered into 
subordmate alliance with the Government by treaties 

We ask permission to submit to your Lordship from time 
to time the records of our proceedings as set forth in the 
Journal of the Association And in conclusion thanking 
your Lordship for the opporturaty of laying this expression 
of our views before you we most heartily wish you God- 
speed and the greatest succe^ and happmess in the high 
and arduous task that has been confided to you by Her 
Graaous Majesty the Queen Empress of India 
We have the honour to be my Lord 

Your Lordship s most obedient servants 

R J Meade Ckatnmn 
(On behalf of the CouncU of the East India 
Association) 

Lord Elgin Gentlemen I have only to say that I regret 
very much the short notice which I was obliged to give you 
for this meeting which I am afraid may have been mcon- 
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vNitent to you Of course A has put me also under tlm 
disadvantage that^ as I have only seen your Address not 
very hmg ago» 1 should at any rate not be able, even if I 
desired it to put in shape any formal expression of views m 
response to it But I venture to think that you, gentlemen 
will not have expected that at my hands You gentlemen 
m presentmg me with this Address have very properly 
descnbed me as holding the petition Viceroy Designate 
I think you have defined my position very accurately A 
Viceroy-Designate as I understand it has perhaps to 
some extent ceased to be a pnvate individual but he has 
not assumed any formal officii limction It therefore seems 
to me that it follows that m the consideration of the ques- 
tions of which you have given me a most admirably concise 
statement here, and to the extreme gravity of which you 
yourselves call my attention you will at once admit that, 
even if 1 had any opmions m regard to them as a pnvate 
individual it would be impossible for me to express them, 
and at the same time, of course it is out of my power to 
enunciate any official policy Therefore I can only say with 
regard to that which is of course Jie greater portion of the 
Address that 1 shall certainly give the questions which you 
have brought under my notice my most careful consideration 
when the time comes that I have to deal with them 

At the same time gentlemen I hope you will understand 
also from me that I am extremely grateful to you for meet- 
ing me because I thmk it cannot but be of advantage that 
there should be a body mcluding members of all political 
parties who can set aside those divisions which naturally 
divide us m this country and devote themselves to the con- 
siderations of the welfare of the pnnees and people of India 
We all — British (if I may say so as a Scotsman) and natives — 
are subjects of the Queen-Empress and the more we know 
of each other both here and Uiere I am sure will be to the 
advantage of the Empire I might also add m relation to 
that subject how grateful I arc to you for the reference which 
you have made to my father's services Certainly, I think 
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the son wild lose some of die adi^tages which he mi^t 
derive from his father s career if he did not bear const^itly 
before him that one of the chief characteristics of his father's 
rule in the difEerent parts of the world m which he was called 
upon to administer government was the sympathetic treat* 
ment of the various nationalities who came under his con* 
trol 1 cannot of course say now without any experience 
of the duties falling upon him what power the Viceroy of 
India has m bringing together the vanous nationalities and 
promoting good feeling between the people of India and the 
other subjects of the Queen but I can assure you gentle- 
men that if there is any method by which I can prop^ly use 
that mduence m that direction it certainly shall not be over- 
looked I am grateful to you for your promise of submitting 
to me at future times the proceedings of your Society From 
what I have already said 1 think you will understand that 1 
shall value the expression of your views here as bearmg upon 
the subject which I shall have to take into consideration else- 
where and I can assure you that those proceedings » if sent 
to me shall not be received formally but shall receive ev^y 
attention that m the tune at my disposal — which I beheve 
will not be very much — I shall be able to give them Well 
gentlemen 1 do not know that you will expect from me any 
long speech I have only to say that I am extremely grate- 
ful to you and to you as representing the larger body to 
which you belong for the very kmd personal wishes which 
jrou have expressed with regard to myself I am quite aware 
that I am going to undertake a very great responsibility but 
I also know that I shall be supported m the Government of 
India by a service which is unrivalled throughout the Empire 
and I should hope that the relations between that service 
and the natives whose government they are called upon to 
admimster will not sufEer in cc^diality from any act of mine 

On May 2 1895 Lepel Gnffin presided over a meet- 
mg of the Association at the Westmmster Town Hall when 
Mr T H Thornton c 5 I D c I read a paper on Sir 
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JRobert Sandeman and the Indian Frontier Policy at which 
General Lord Chelmsford, G s i the Rt Hon Lord Hals* 
bury and the Rt Hon Hugh Childers were present In 
closing the debate on this paper, Sir Lepel Gnffin noticed 
two characteristics which distinguished Sir Robert Sande* 
man one was his handwriting which was the worst and 
most illegible of any that ever formed the despair of the 
Secretariats and the other his ignorance of the language 
of the Tribesmen — ^for Sir Robert was never able to 
acquire any linguistic knowledge except a little Hindustani 
Nevertheless, by his inherent force and ability he suc- 
cessfully tnumphed over these grave difficulties 

At the annual meeting of the Association held on May 27 
1895 Sir Richard Temple requested the Association to 
accept his resignation of his position as President and to elect 
a successor He had served as President h>r fifteen years 
and Sir Lepel Griffin voiced the great sense of gratitude of 
the Association for all he had done not only for the Associa* 
tion, but for India and their regret at losing him as President 

In succession to Sir Richard Temple the Rt Hon the Lord 
Reay GCSI GCIE LLD accepted the position of 
President 

At a meeting held at the Westminster Town Hall on 
December 13, 1895 Mr (now Sir) Walter Lawrence read a 
deeply mteresting paper on Kashmir The Hon Mr 
(now Eari) Curzon occupied the chair 

Dr G W Leitner who joined m the debate on the paper, 
pointed out that Mr Lawrence had evidently made himself 
acquamted with the language of the land and had thus 
acquired the sympathy and the confidence of the Kashmins 
He then dealt with Mr Lawrence s suggestion as to how 
the employment of European capital for developmg Kashmir 
industnes could be carried out and how some of the diffi* 
culties confronting the English m their own country, such as 
mnsted in Lanca^ire, could be solved If some of the plant 
could be transferred to India where labour was so cheap it 
would at once solve the distress of the manufacturers, afiect 
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the exchange question favourably and confer good on the 
country itself With regard to the suggestion as to the 
development of the silk indu^y there were a number of 
handicraftsmen from different populations which might be 
settled m Kashmir such as the Armenian silk-weavers of 
Brussa Jewish and Mennonite emigrants, and Engbsb 
colonists but he should not like them to go m and supplant 
the durable manufacturers of Kashmir but rather develojj the 
country on indigenous Imes which were now unfortunately 
neglected Whatever was done the Kashmin hunsdf ought 
ever to be treated as the owner of the soil Another pomt 
touched upon by the lecturer was the absence of crime and 
vice among the Kashmins which showed they did not 
deserve the character which had been given them as one of 
the three races to be avoided whenever there should be a 
scarcity of men As to the l^auty of Kashmir they would 
all know the Persian lines If there is a Paradise on earth 
here it is — it is here The description of it m a recent 
article in the Nineteenth Century and the graphic account 
given by Mr Lawrence were charming contnbutions to 
English literature but it was with the practical suggestions 
in them that the Association was chiefly concerned 

The Chairman congratulated Mr Lawrence on the 
extremely happy and picturesque manner of his address, 
characterized not only by his obvious familianty with the 
subject but also by graces of style and lightness of 
humour 

He did not however quite follow the lecturer m his admu’a- 
tion of everythmg to be found m the valley Snnagar was 
considered extraordinanly beautiful He (the Chairman) had 
found its beauty such as it was slatternly tumble down 
and decayed Mr Lawrence had talked with sympathy 
about the artistic manufactures of the country but remem- 
bering what they used to be as could be seen m museums 
he thought the present artistic manufactures were declimng 
The old decoration of arms and leather had died out The 
silks and enamels you could buy at the Army and Navy 
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Stores much easier and rather cheaper than at Srmagar, 
and for his own part he did not think they were parbculazly 
beautiful but there was the most exquisite wooden panellmg» 
and he was surprised that it was not more mtroduced into 
English houses for ceilings and walls and wainscoting and 
other purposes The Chairman then contmued as follows 
There is another aspect m which Kashmir has an interest^ 
thou^ I do not agree it has to everyone It is one of those 
places with which according to the theories of some amiable 
persons England as the ruling authonty m India ought to 
have nothing to do Kashmir lies outside and beyond the 
great Indian plains separated by an immense range of moun- 
tains from the bulk of India and just hke Afghanistan like 
Nepaul and Burmah, it might be said that this country lying 
outside the pale of the Indian system is one with which we 
have no parbcular connecticm and with which we did wrong to 
mterfere Again it img^t be said There is a native 
Ruler there is a native system of Government, native institu- 
tions and habits Why should you intervene ? Why should 
you interfere with these innocent people ^ Why should you 
introduce your foreign custoxm and methods of govorunent 
amongst them^ Why should you acquaint them with tiie 
irrepressible features of Mr Thomas Atkins ^ I think there 
IS a very good answer to all those queries I should 
imdoubtedly rank mysdf with those who hope that the Native 
rule m Kashmir may contmue 1 do not think there is any- 
thing more unfortunate m Ori^tal countnes than the substi- 
tute for the Native rule with all its picturesque mterest and 
its facility oi adaptation to the arcumstances of the people 
and the country of the hard-and-fast and somewhat pedantic 
accuracy of the British system I hope very much that the 
system will continue but at the same time when Z contrast 
Kashmir as it is now and Kashmir as 1 read of it in history 
I can only be thankful for the sake of Kashmir that that 
amount of interference which the British Government has 
put forward has taken place in that country We hear from 
Mr Lawrence that m the days of the Mogul Sovereigns the 
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Valby of Kashmir was their playground and pleasaunce 
True but I suspect very mudi that where Kmgs sport 8id}> 
jects are not always at ease, and whatever might have been 
the state of the Kashmins m that time, we know perfectly 
well that under the Pathan and Sikh rule oppression and 
crime and iniquity of every description was rampant m Kash- 
mir and yet if we go there now and travd m that country 
we find peace and contentment we find good government 
tinder English auspices and good work like that done by 
Mr Lawrence himself in the country and to any of those 
amiable but as I think mistaken dogmatists who are always 
laying down the law that England ought not to interfere m 
countries that lie immediately outside the direct scope of its 
government I would point to Kashmir and say There is an 
instance where the happy compromise is struck between leav- 
ing native government and native institutions alone and exer- 
cising that amount of interference and control which is 
required to brmg pistitt and good government to the people 

The Hon Mr (now Earl) Curzon then went on to pay a 
tribute of praise to the Imperial Service troops of Kashmir, 
organized and looked after by Colonel NeviSe Chamberlain — 
a body of troops (Doquas and Ghooklas) which during the 
recent campaign in Chitral covered themselves with glory, 
fighting not only for their own country but for the British Ra} 

Duni^ the year 189a 93 arrangements were made under 
which the papers and pro^dings of the Association were 
published m the Asiatic Quarterly Review a copy of 
which was supphed to every subscnbmg membm' At the 
same time the contmumg of the Journal of the Association 
was preserved by copies of the Proceedings being prmted 
separately by the Review 

At the dose of the session of 1895-96 a very mteresting 
paper was read by Mr ] B Pennington under the President 
ship of Sir Roland Wilson on The District of Tinnevelly 
before and after its Conquest by the British , and this was 
followed at Ihe begnming of the following session by two papers 
by R Sewdl, M c s on * India before the Engludi These 
papers, and also a paper by General S Cunningham 

VOL XU. z 
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K C I fi ,<ai ** Indian Kamines^ led to very animated discus^ 
sions Mr Pennington said As tune goes on^ the memory 
of what India really was in pre British days grows fainter and 
hunter, so that the present population^ having never been accu 8 > 
tomed to anything but Law and Order are apt to compare our 
Tide with that which is supposed to have prevailed m some 
imaginary golden age of which real history no record what* 
ever There is indeed, no reason whatever to suppose that 
there ever was any such golden age in India such evidence as 
we have points quite the other way , hut even if m the remote 
past there ever was a tune when Tinnevdly enjoyed the blesss^ 
of uniQtemipted peace and a settled Government, that is not 
the time with which the Bntish administration should be com- 
pared All its apologists need to prove is what the govern- 
ment of the country would have been li the Bntish had not 
deposed or set aside the corrupt and efiete administration of 
the Nawab This so far as Tinnevelly is concerned only com- 
menced m 1 744 so that we did not even upset an old and settled 
govenunrat Now if anyone after a dispassionate review of 
the condition of the distnct dunng the whole of the eighteenth, 
century as compared with its condition smce the last Poltgar 
War and the final assumption of the government by the Bntish 
13 still of opinion that the old free and lawless Me was 
l^efesable to and more siMed to the country than, the 
present reign of law and order because the httle wealth the 
people were able to acquire was all spent m the country he is 
welcome to his opinion and we may even admit that it may 
have been pleasanter and more mteresting for some M the 
Pcdigars but it certainly was not so for the great bidk of the 
inhabitants 

Mr Sewell was convmced that m the mmds of the majority 
there was much misty ignorance regardmg the condition oi 
India before the advent of the British He says the case stands 
broadly thus Many Hindus are convinced that their coustr) 
was better governed by their own rulers than it is now, and somi 
people m this country thmk the same thing W^, if that bi 
the case, Her Majesty s Govetisnent ou£^t to learn the truth 
It woidd lead to better government m fiiture And if it « no 
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ihe case the Hindus ought to leam the truth It would lead to 
their greater contentment in the future , and contentment means 
happmess So that, for the benefit of both sides investigation 
can, I thmk only lead to good results But at the outset the 
enquiry must be conducted on purely historical lines, smce it is 
on those lines alone that we can proceed with safety We want 
the actual facts nothing else is of any value 

It is true he adds that ignorance of the real condition 
of their country m past days is not confined to the people of 
India for m England the people are smgularly backward m this 
respect but as a nation the English possess what may be caHed 
the historic factdty It is the want of this histone faculty diat 
leads the Hmdu into the land of dreams the land of poetry and 
here he is at home He does dream of the Past but the dream 

IS in most cases a mere vision of non reahties He dreams, as 
I said, of there having once been a time when all India from tiie 
Hindu Kush to Ceylon lay under the Impenal sway of magnifi- 
cent monarchs of supreme power and dignity the like of whom 
the world has never seen under whose benignant and enlight- 
ened government flourished all the Aits and all the Sciences m 
unparalleled splendour He dreams that under this govern- 
ment the people were more free and less heavily taxed that the 
taxes were somehow less burd^ome, less imtatmg that Uiere 
was httle or no oppression of the people by corrupt officials As 
to the Sciences I once heard cme of these dreamers a young 
Brahman who spoke excellent English declare m a lecture that 
the knowledge of medicine arose in ancient India as well as the 
knowledge of every other science and such was the power of 
diagnosis possessed by the anaent Hindu doctois that whereas 
one of our poor ignorant latter-day Surgeons is compeilled to 
examine the person of a patient to ascertam the cause of his 
lUness, m old India the Leech could at once come to a right 
conclusion merely by touching the end of a shek pushed 
through a hole m a curtam by a person bidden behmd it There 
was smular excellence he averred mall branches of study 
Mr Sewell declared that ancient Indian Emperors were a 
myth, die very name India being little more than a century 
oM,and‘ Hmdusdian’^nomoremeant India than*'Han- 
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over meant “ Germany * The races were just as distmctf 
tiie language just as venous, as the races and langu^es of 
Europe 

The monarchy of Asoka did not extend beyond the limits of 
Hmdusthan proper , while King SiledHya of Kananj (500 AD) 
a very powerful sovereign hdd only the North of India 
Mr Sewell then dealt with taxation m ancient tunes, and 
showed that m the Coimbatom District alone Major McLeod 
found that over and above the Land Tax tiiere were no less than 
sDcty-one recognized taxes, besides some thuteen or fourteen 
special taxes 

On the occasion of Queen Victona s first Jubilee the East 
India Association submitted the following address to the Queen 
Emperor The Cotmcil of the East India Association, which 
has been founded to promote the public interests and welfare of 
your Majesty s Indian subjects ventures to offer on b^alf of 
Its members both m England and m the East most respectful 
and loyal congratulations on the occasion of the commemora> 
tion of the sixtieth year of your most auspicious reign 

In no part of your Majesty a extended domuuons has there 
been greater progress than in India — ^in jxipulation m com> 
meroe and national prosperity m respect for law m railway 
commumcation and irrigation, m medical relief, extension of 
education and m general enlightenment while the deep senti* 
ment of personal devotion and byal^ on the part of your 
Majesty s Indian subjects is the rock on which the Government 
of India most surely rests 

That the blessing which your Majesty s rule has conferred 
upon India may be long continued is the fervent prayer of the 
Council and Members of the East India Association ' 

The more important papers of the year 1897-98 were one 
on * The Separation of the Judicial from the Executive Func- 
tions m India * an important lecture delivered by Sir Raymond 
West, K c 1 E with Lord Reay in the chair , another, by Mr 
C L Tapper, c S i Commissioner Rawal Pmdt Division of 
the Punjab, on Early Institutions and Punjab Tnbal Law, ' 
the chair being taken by Sv Lepd Griffin, and a highly mter- 
eatu^ p2per by Sir WiHiam Wedderbum, Bart , M p 00 
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Agncultural Banks for India * \nth Sir Raymond West m 
the chair The season concluded with an appropriate and 
timely lecture by the distinguished traveller Mr Archibald 
Colquhoun, on The Railway Connection of India and 
China 

Following a paper read by Mr Robert Cust on The 
Grievances of British Indian Immigrants m Natal, the Asso* 
ciation addressed a very strong letter to the Secretary of State 
for India on the subject prot^ing that as the English Colonial 
Office was by the traditions of the office unable or unwilling 
to compel a self governing colony to behave or to deal with 
coloured settlers m accordance with the ordinary dictates of 
justice it was time for the Governor General in-Council to take 
action and protect the Indian subjects of the Queen by for 
bidding the supply of indentured coolies to Natal until adequate 
provision should have been made by the Colony for the just and 
proper treatment of free settlers 

In the course of the year 1898-99 the Association sustained 
an irreparable loss m the death of Dr G W Leitner LL d 
who had been a most active member for twenty-five years His 
great attainments, and his distinguished services m almost 
every branch of Oriental learning have been recognized by the 
scientific and literary world and English and foreign Govmi- 
ments In the East India Association he took the warmest 
and most constant interest and the Council felt that there was 
no one who could adequately fUl h» place, or sustam and animate 
Its discussions with the same wealth of knowledge on all difficult 
problems of Oriental and especially Muhammadan sociology, 
ethnology law language, and sentiment His enthusiasm 
and untiring energy were always at the service of our Associa- 
tion For some years the proceedings of the Association with 
addresses and discussions delivered before it, had been pub- 
lished m the Asiatic Quarterly Review which he owned 
and edited with good results both to the Association and the 
Review which, under his control, had risen to the highest rank 
as an authoritative and liberal exponent of the best opmions on 
all questions relating to the Eastern world * 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

Acitoss Asia Uinos on Foot By W J Childs (London TFtUtam 
Blachtoad and Sons, 1917 ) 

Xemwed by PftorsssoR L W Ktna 
Most people probably regard Asia Hmor very much from the pomt ol 
view of the old skipper of the mail ateamer which earned Mr Childs 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea to Samsun the starting pomt 
of his long tramp We can all recall the shape of that great penmsular 
projectum, shut off by high mountam ranges from the rest of Asia and 
washed on iti other three sides by seas To the skipper the two thousand 
miles of coast line between Beirut and Trebizond represented only so 
much exactmg navigation The region behind the coast he filled with 
Savage little-known people Be saw it from the sea as a fastness where 
anytbmg might happen a texntozy £rom which his callmg happily kept 
faun well removed It is true that the war has lent additional mterest to 
any study of the atenar but it is an mterest concerned m the mam with 
strategic problems and with the fane of the Baghdad Railway As to 
the country itself and its peoples the skipper s rather vague notions are 
probably widely shared 

Mr Child s book thus appears at an opportune moment Not that it 
was written for any politick purpose or with the idea of impartmg in 
Btructios on problems connected with the war In fact one of its great 
recommendations is that though published this year, it is not a war 
book It is the record of a journey undertaken some years ago dunng 
tile It^ian war with Turkey, and it desenbes the country as the author 
saw it before the present war had cast the Near and Middle Bast mto the 
melting pot Its very detachment from our pesent poblems thus lends 
at a certain freshness and this is increased by the author s own outlook 
" For one he writes, vdio likes to connect scene with event who In 
i^int con get himstif into the past, who delights m the sun and wind 
and open sky upon unknown roads of adventure this ancient Eastern 
land toldi pleasure beyond most * It was the lure of the East and of 
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open road that attracted Ur Quids to Asia Minor, and the plain 
tide he tdb succeeds m conveying to the reader mnch of the pleasure he 
hunseli experienoed 

Hie mam roods of Asia Minot are better than those m any other part 
of Hirk^, and it vai by choice, not from necenity that Ur (^ikis 
journeyed on foot. Most travellen indeed, ride or go by araba But if 
time permits there is much to be said for travellmg m the peasant manner, 
sleeping m the poorest iiatts, or wherever shelter can be found and so 
mixing with the varied company of the highway The author had 
{danned to walk from Samsun accompanied only by a Turkish servant 
with a pack horse to carry the baggage. For m this way he couM, from 
the outset, have followed mountain tracks and have struck acmes country 
at will But he started late in October and it was necessary to get 
b^ond the r^on of impassable snow before the winter came on To do 
this he had at first to travel faster than was possible with a pack horse 
loaded with three hundred pounds cd baggage So he put his bs^gi^ 
m an araba, or covered sprmg waggmi drawn by two horses whose pace 
could exceed his own and there was thus no danger of their fallmg behmd 
His first ordia-dnver Aciunet with whom he went the first two hundred 
miles to Sivas was a Bulgarian mohadje or Mohammedan unmigrant, a 
class noted iot industry and enterprise He served hun wd), though 
Ur Childs did all his own cooking and only on one occasion, when m 
the khan at Tokat and under critical observation did he summon his aid 
for any domestic operation The next hundred and thirty miles he 
wished to cover in four days in fear bod weathcx- and here he bad bad 
luck For Uehmet his new dnv^ a small red headed Moslem with 
feeble and watery eyes a striking contrast to the burly Achmet he dis- 
trusted from the first but no other driver would undertake the journey 
at that season In spite of taking a wrong road be managed to guide 
Mr Quids to Talas four days bef(»e tiie snow descended and rendered 
the roads behmd impassable 

Haste was then no longer essential So with tne hdp of an Amencan 
•doctor m Talas Bfr Childs secured a new Turkish servant Ighsan by 
name who owned a pack horse and met him two days later at Kaisariyeh 
It was now possible to leave the roads and travel by any path or track 
that seemed inviting But some additional discomfort was entailed 
With an araba it was possible to halt at midday for a meal and rest But 
wmter travd with a pack horse meant trudgmg the day s stage without 
n stop as that would mean unloading and reloading which was no light 
a&ir For the burden mcluded saddle-bags filled with tmned goods and 
dieeses a large canvas kit bag stuffed with beddmg foldmg bed rug 
and sleepmg bag two well filled Gladstone bags the wooden coekmg 
box an mgenious contrivance made for Mr Quids by an Armenian at 
Maisovan, and contammg m separate compartments the vapour stove, 
and vanous stores in alummium boxes and canisters a large knen bag 
for carxymg bread another for fnut, nuts and potatoes and yet ondther 
for an enamelled iron wash Ixuin. In the cavity at the top of the pile 
npotoi Ighsan s Indry cloak, hu bundle, and pair of old shoes The 
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Vftter-bottle haag^ <» <N>e side, Iglxssn s c^d umbr^ mu tiirust under 
one of the TOpes, end the author’s nsckintoeh and strair hat secared 
under otiiers And on top of a 3 Ighsan, or h» sueeessor, Ifnsi^iba 
would sometimes perch hunseU It says much for the two pack h<^s 
staying poweis as wdl as for Mr Quids determination and endurance, 
that during hu journey of 1,300 miles the rate ol travel for the days 
actustUy spent upon the road works out at no less than twenty five miles 
a day 

No bloodsbedding nor hairbreadth escapes are to be found in Mr Childs 
naixative In fact only in the quality of adventure he tells us, did 
realization fall short of what might have been expected Brigandage 
and robbery fighting between troops and deserters murder and forciUe 
abductions took place before and behind him but he missed them always 
sometimes bj days sometimes only by hours Though he has no sensa 
tional mmdents to recount his record of lesser excitements of wayside 
sights and mcidents can be enjoyed by anyone with any taste for travd 
There is no monotony about the cimntry traversed consisting as it does 
of hi gh moufltam ranges and tablelands The highest pomt passed m 
the journey was little less than 7 000 feet above sea levd on the bleak 
plateau which fonns the watershed between the upper Euphrates and 
the Kizil Innak Among the roost mterestmg physical features he 
describes are the strange hatted rocks near Urgub and the thousands 
of sugar loaf cones m the celebrated valley of Guereme many of them 
hoQowed out to serve as dwdlmgs His route too took him by several 
famous cities among them Amasia with its imposing but no less mysterious 

Tombs of the Kings Sivos whose mosques and minarets still bear 
witeess to Its former greatness as one of the Seljukian capitals Kaisa* 
tijdi, below the great mass of Mount Argaeus the overlord of alt Turkish 
mountams Harash on the steep slope of Akhar Dagh and out of the 
usual way of travelers Tarsus Aleppo the Dbcian Gates and other 
places that are the scenes of legend tradition and history Mr Childs 
has tbe histoncal sense and it ts part of the charm of his book that he 
shares with his readers the visions ol the part which each famous site 
called up for him He also passes many shrewd judgmtats on men and 
things of to-day While impressed with the defects of Turkish rule, he 
c«i do justice to the better qualities of the race as evinced by both the 
peasant and the official classes m the interior of Asia Minor It is satis- 
factory to know that even m the most remote villages he never met a 
peasant to whom the name Ingleez was unfamiliar or did not stand 
fm a more or less friendly figure vague and uncertain no doubt but 
carrymg definite prestige We learn to know mtimately his own servant 
Ighsan and at Adana are as sorry to part with him as Mr Childs was^ 
when he thought he would have had to return from that pomt to Constan 
tinople 

We may add that the book is admirably illustrated by photographs, 
but It has one serious defect in that tt is provided with no index Some 
books need none, for tb^ are put to one side as soon as read But this 
book cratams much of geographical value and theYCkder must compile 
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bis 9Mti ttdflx if he witikee to Mve himself ^eloiiged hunts in unerring 
Aftema^ to points that have strtich hun We hope that in any future 
edftion, Ifr Childs anli gave him that trouble 


RUSSIAN BARDS FOR SNGUSH READERS* 

Many of the great Russian poets have traaalated mto their own languid 
estracts from the works of Schiller, Goethe Bjron Shelley and othtt 
fiunous bards The results are in moat cases, exquisite masterpieces, for 
the simple reason that the Dinne spark, bemg international, laughs at 
difietences of language or dialect The inspiration of Schiller is not lost 
when expressed by Jukovski — ios Jukovski is a poet, one of those 

whom God has whispered in the ear and who can twist words m1x> 
strmgs of pearls and rubies. Judging by the number of people who 
come before the English public m the role of translaton of foreign 
verse there seems to be a general impression that no such qualification » 
needed for the task and that with ;ust a little knowledge of French or 
Russian one can confidently set about rewriting, say Lamartine or Pushkin 
for the benefit of one’s compatriots The dire results of this system 
confront one unblushmgly on every bookstall, and only make one marvel 
at the extent to which their perpetrators are lacking m the sense of humour 
Experience, indeed prompts one to look askance at new-comers m the 
field and to approach their work with more diffidence than hope It was 
ID this spirit that 1 turned to Madame Jarmtxov t first volume of transla 
tions from the Russian poets Somewhat bstlessly I began glanang 
through Its pages thinking to read a line here and there and throw the 
book angnly aside But — wonder of wonders '—a Kryloff fable all 
intact, With its humour its Uh and its aagaaty irresistible in its witty 
wisdom. ^Vho could help but smile unconsciously and read on ? And 
there, a little farther a short lyric from Pushkin a tear in its heai^ a sob m 
its voice — one s e3res grow dim as one reads Then LermootofTs great 
epic phantas) * The Demon Something gnps hard at ones heart 
stnngs translators theones criticisms, are forgotten there is only the 
consciousness of that far away Caucasian dream, of the mtemipted 
mamage festival, of convent bells the tempter s voice of the white soul 
of Tamara 

Time passed the pages turned I read qd and on almost through 
the whole volume^ and then palled myself up with a start had I been 
reading Russian or English ? The very sound of the Russian languid is 
there the very echo of Russian colloquialisms, the very key and colour of 
Russian song These translations are amazing I Pushkin Lermontoff 
Alexei Tolstoy Nekrasoflf and others — all these most national of Russian 
singm's stand revealed with perfect dearness to the English mmd their 
glory untarnished by manipulation their melody ruling true like a perfectly 
tuned instrument The words, indeed (one mbs one s eyes and looiks 


* RuHian Poets and Poems "Vol L,* The Classics.’* By N Janntzov 
(Oxford BiadweU) xos fid net 
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tmeci to make amt t)i «>e aodenabiy but dm character, die ihi^w, 

die turn of each phniie^ die teynote of it all, w cimeudy ud quite tiide> 
acnbably Rnaiiao. Madame Janotm^ faaviag let idiOQt her talk to an 
entirdy new manner, has adiieved a positive triumph. Here » no Engbih 
jounnlut manufactoting bad EsgUib poetry on vilely understood Russian 
themes. What we have bdoK us not Bnglisb poetry at all, and has no 
paetensmi as sudu On the contrary, the writer of duM ideal translanons 
u a Russian, and, widi a pen shaped for wnting in her native tongue, she 
has presented to the Rnglish mind Russian poetry in the Rumian manner 
She has thrown to die winds all English rules of s^le and versificatioii , die 
has invented ezFwessioes and words that somehow manage to convey quite 
aoemiigly the meaning of seemiagiy uotranslateable hoes she has kept 
intact throughout the original metres and rhythms and she has translate 
all these poems literally word for word 1 The achievement is remarkalde, 
and one can only eiqireas the hope that Madame Janntsovs admirable 
woA may dad its way into the hands of all nncere students of Russian 
litecatucB. They will discover in itt pages not paraphrasce nor echoes, but 
Russian poetry itself unchanged and undiluted intact with all its idm^n- 
oacies, its beauty its nati<mal peculiarities 
And now just one word of cnnann Is it not a pity that the prose 
sections of an odierwise ddightful volume have not been revised bf an 
Ei^liah hand? Madame Janntzovs articles on the lives and literary 
influences of the various poets are interesting and instructive but their 
Eogksh IS as on Engbsh as that of die poems — ^this time however uncon 
aciously and with far less happy results It is impossible for instance, not 
to smile at such phrases as They most lively explained to me 
or, The entiain was greatly embellished by the creative impulses or, 
' Pushkin, neither man nor poet, would not lose his chance Then, a 
short poem is called a contrastic little thing a military school is ** a 
Maxoan establishment " simple fdk are aborigines and Pushkin baa 
inends among the society the militaty and the literary These need 
less abMirditiea are poioted out here in no unkind spirit but onlyaa 
a suggestion that the bull may p^haps be easily remedied m a future 
edition In publuhmg her admirable translations Madame Janntsov 
deserves the gratitude of the English reading public and her promised 
second volume will be greeted with pleasure and interest V M 



THE UNION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES* 

By Douglas Jerrold 

Th£ world must be made safe foi democracy — ^that is the text of this 
eloquent book by a distinguished American scholar and publusat m 
which an alliance of the Lnglish speakmg peoples is suggested as the 
necessary safeguard of the future peace of the world 

Mr Beer is no believer in the inevitable war the fact that it has 
occurred is to him as to all thoughtful political writers of more impoc 
taace as a warning of war s dangers than as a proof of war $ necessity 
Foremost among the causes of the war he places the universal acceptance 
of the theory of the unlimited wnrere^ty of nationalities which held and 
still holds the field in current pohtK al thought 

In a brilliaut essay entitled Naticmahsm and Sovereignty he traces 
the assumptitm by every political unit in the civilized world of an un 
limited independence and their abnegahon of superior authority This 
sovereignty borrowed by patriocic publicists of all coimtnes in the six 
teenth century from the philosophic armoury of the papacy has led 
Europe alcmg the path of an adimtted anarchy t jrope has been divided 
by It mto a number of politico-legal units independent of each other 
atomic m conception out of harmony not only with the moral judgment of 
the unity of nviluatiMi but out of barmemy with the very self interest of 
the naticns concerned It is this Ut^ny of sovereignty Mr Beer claims, 
which has been the bar to the formation of a supematiixial authority for 
settling disputes which has undemnned the usual authority of the papacy 
few securing the at tual admuiistration of mtemational justice and which 
even m the face of the disastrous results of the world war tesids to cast 
ridicule on any scheme for the creation of an armed mtematioiuil 
executive 

In the British Empire m-day we have a perfect example of five nations 
each with a distinctly limited sovereignty all living without loss of 
dignity, and guaranteed by the mutual recogmtion of their respective 
n^s and obligations from the threat of mtemeane war 

* **Tha Eoghab-Speaking Peoples by C L Beer UacninaD hew \otk 
S4>7 
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The i>e tb lies clear before lu ve cas extend sudi a comity of n at i on s 
to embraoe all English speaking peoples and our European allies^ or 
we rs " (^ganue die British Empire into a federal state with one sovereign 
executive and recreate the anardiy of the past. Few the fewmer policies 
thou^ out of regard for English susceptibilities he does not draw the 
alternatives so bluntly Mr Be&r s book is an eloquent plea He sees 
in a loose informat league of satioos with its conier>5tooe and the 
guarantee of its strength in the union of the English speaking peoples 
the sane hc^e of the future And he sees in the British Empire 
as it exists to day the historic {mallei He sees the sov^eignty 
of nations unlimited m the ordermg of their domestic affairs 
but limited internationally by a recognition of the equal rights 
Alligations and legitimate ambitions of other states The test of the 
true equality of right and of the actual legitimacy of ambition will be as 
It is m the inter state relations of the Empire to day the pursuit by the 
covenanting nations of an unselfish pAicy aimed solely at the greater 
good of cmlisation as a whAe 

It IS m the f<wmatiaa of such a league of nations that America can be 
of paramount service to the cause of humanity Her adhesion to an 
inner league of English speaking peoples would be a guarantee which 
she alone could give that the league existed for no purposes of political or 
economic aggression A fdleraJued British Empire with unlimited 
resources claiming an unlimited sovereignty might well be mistaken for 
an attempt to dominate the wiwld A free alliance with the greatest 
trade rival our great competitor would be a guarantee of our good 
faith But of far more value would such an alliance be as an object 
lesson for all tune in true political wisdom a league of free nations 
independent but mutually agreemg to common action m all external 
policy and recognizing that m the sphere of Welt foUUk th^ had no 
claim to independence of action or the guidance of self interest The 
very existence of such a league and of such supernatural machmery as 
It would necessitate would be an incalculable good As a ocmcrete 
reoognitKKi of the unity of morality and policy it would inaugurate a 
new era of political thought What is more decade by decade new 
nations would jom it envious of the untroubled quiet and security of 
the members The sureuess of its }ouit action against any aggressive 
agent even the least of its members would be a sure guarantee of future 
peace 

Is Amenca prepared to abandon her tradition of isolation to ensure a 
fair trial to such a project? That is the problem to which Mr Beer 
addresses himself m his concluding chapters He traces the origin and 
develojunent of the Monroe doctrine m an mterestmg passage and rlatma 
that Wa^mgton and to a great extent Mooiroe himself even was by no 
means so whole hearted in support of it as modem panfists and 

we thmk be proves his cxmtratioo But be does not incline to under 
estimate the force of its hold cn modem Amenca The growth of a 
localised patriotism he thinks is more dangerous a bar te a European 
policy than the nuxtuie of races Fmeigners are apt he says to 
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^^mencanue completely 10 cwo generations and such indeed is our 
expenence , and m the height of anti German feeling tiho members of our 
Cabinet are of Gennan desooit But local patriotism is apt to blind 
America to larger issues. 

The Paafici the Middle West, and the North Atlantic sea board tend 
instinctively to produce a different standpoint We think however that 
he over-estimate the dangers of this If America s partiapation in a 
league of nations were to be dictated by self mteiest mamfestly die 
lack of common mterest among her citizens would be fatal But the 
mffuence Will be moral not material It is the reaction from the blood 
and suffering and moral wreckage of war that will lead the world along 
the path of peace if anythmg does And it is an axiom of polituad 
science that it is easier to unite a nr^on in an unselfish cause pur 
suit of gam That is why war always unites a people once it has broken 
out — all have a comnuMi burden to bear And the same mfluenoe the 
same self sacrifice the same loyalty to an idea must be made to subserve 
the new ideal of mtemational wdfate And we look to America 
instructed by her publicists and statesmen to lead Europe m the paths 
of an unselfiish idealism \\ e shall not look m vain 
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India Office 

^^HtTEHALL S W J 

September i8 1917 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Miss Alice 
Sergeant to the Indian Educational Service to be Inspectress 
of Schools in Madras 

Telegram from Viceroy Revenue and Agncvliure Depart' 
merit dated September 11 1917 — Rainfall has been scanty m 
Kashmir , North-West Frontier Province, and Madras 
Deccan fair in Assam Bengal Chota Nagpur Bihar, Bom- 
bay Deccan and Madras South East normal m Upper Burma, 
Onssa, Umted Provinces East Central India East, Central 
Provmces Hyderabad South and Mysore in excess else 
where Prospects normal 

Telegram from Viceroy Revenue and AgncuUwe Depart- 
ment dated September 4, 1917 {received at India Office 
loam September 5) — Rainfall has been scanty m Kashmir 
Bmar, and Madras (south-east) fair m Onssa, Bihar, and 
Mysore normal in Burma, Assam Bengal Umted Provmces 
(east), Punjab (east and north) Baluchistan Central Provmces 
(west) Hyderabad (north), and Madras Deccan m excess 
elsewhere Prospects are good 

Telegram from Viceroy Revenue and Agncidture Depart- 
ment dated August a8 1917 {received at India Office 
10 20 am August 29) — Ramfall has been fair in Bay 
Idands, Upper Burma Bengal Bihar United Provmces 
(east) Mysore Malabar and Madras (south east) normal 
m Lower Burma Assam, Onssa Chota Nagpur, United 
Provmces (west) , Central India Central Provmces (east) 
Madras Deccan, and Madras Coast (north) m excess dse- 
where Prospects are normal 
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HOME RULE FOR INDIA 

A SUGGESTIOV 

Ob John Pollsm thinks that the simplest «ay to give India. Provincial 
Home Rule m the manner that would most commend itself to the masses 
of the people would be the restoration of the Native Princedoms (Daily 
Mail September 19) 

Dr Pollen is ntic the first person to make this or a somewhat similar 
suggestion If we mistake not the first move m this direction was made 
many years ago by kfr John Bnghr and the plan is certainly one which 
has met with the approval of Sir Walter Lawrence and many others It 
seemed also to be foreshadowed ra Mr Dadhabhat Naocoji s famous 
dictum that the worst Native Rule was to be preferred to the best 
foreign and was certamly set forth by Mr Malabari s ultra patriotic 
Native Politician who used to declare that it was better that a bun 
dred people should die under Native Rule than that tea should be saved 
by British interference 

Seeing that adianred Native Rulers like the Gaekwar of Baroda H H 
the Vizan and the Maharajas of Mysore and Bikanir are giving so much 
satisfarticm to modern Indian Reformers — on what may be csAled 
Congress lines — it would perhaps be no bad thing if some such fonn 
of Government could be extended in the direction desired by Dr Pollen 
The question is can it? Take ftx instance the case of the Madras 
Presidency Except m the great Zaznmdan districts it would be difficult 
to find Chiefs mtelligent enough to take charge and even if such Chiefs 
were forthcoming it 15 not easy to see bow a Distnct like Tmnevelly could 
be suitably divided up even supposing the great body of ryots who have 
been bolding their land direct from Government would agree to such a 
revolutionary change of tenure There are doubtless a considerable 
number of old Paliyams (i e States of the old fighting Pohgars) but the 
total area of such States is tnflmg compared with the adjacent Ryotwan 
lands 

In die Bombay Presidency after the Town and Island had been con 
stituted a free aty the task of finding suitable Native Rulers would 
present little if any difficulty Poona and most of the Dekkhan mi^t 
be restored to the Satara and Kolhapur families^ and tiie limits of the 
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Gaekwar’s lmntor7 caEtended a> aa to izidude Ahmedabad and Sural, 
ett , while the Panchmahals oould readily be apportioned amongst the 
Chiefs of the Rewa Kantha and considerable additions nu|^t be made 
to the territories of tiie Snndhia and Holkax 

The ^iportuxunent oi the Fanjab and the U F and Oudh would be a 
comparatively simple aflPair while the Maharajahs of Burdwan and 
Durbhusgha etc. (or poaadily even Mr Surendranath Banerjee and 
Members of the Tagore family) would be ready to render service m 
nilmg Bengal 

One great advantage certain to anse freon the proposed change would 
be the reduction m the enormous expenditure at present meurred on the 
Judiciary and m litigation in India It has been calculated that the 
pec^le of poor India now spend more than fifty millions sterling every 
year on litigation m British Districts whereas Hatrve States understand 
how U) curtam or prevent such deplorable extravagance For this reason 
alone it would seem not undesirable to move forward caubously and 
gradually on Che Home Rule lines suggested by Dr Pollen 
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INDIAN NATIVE STATES AND BRITISH POLICY 
THROLGH TWO CENTURIES 

By Dewan 

The foreign policy of the Government of India may be classed 
under two heads namely -that with relation to the Natne 
States, and that with relation to the countries immediately 
adjoinmg the Indian frontiers The first named is probably 
the more important of the two from the \ery fact that internal 
differences must spell rum, and before any idea of India can be 
obtained a knowledge of the States and their relations with the 
Central Government is necessary 

The first question which naturally demands an answer at the 
very outset is What is a Native State ^ and for the benefit 
of the uninitiated a definition is necessary Sir William Lee 
Warner in his work entitled The Native States of India 
says A Native State is a pditical community occupying a 
territory m India of defined boundaries and subject to a com- 
mon and responsible ruler who has actually enjoyed and exer 
cised as belonging to him m his own right duly recognized by 
the supreme authonty of the British Government any of the 
functions and attributes of internal sovereignty Put shortly, 

a Native State is a defined portion of India governed by a 
Native ruler, who holds his Sovereignty under Bntish authonty 
Havmg thus settled what the Native States are, it is next 
necessary to discover how they came mto being 
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The Native States compnse about one>third of the total area 
of Bntish India and they have come to be known as such from 
vanous causes Before the Muhammedan dynasty at Delhi 
came to an end a number of viceroys and adventurers had 
thrown off their cloak of allegiance to their Emperor and had 
formed kingdoms ot their own With the gradual decay of the 
central po^er these were able to maintain the course they had 
adopted and hence when the Delhi dynasty came to an end 
there still remamed separate Musalman kingdoms scattered 
about all o^er India The most important of all the Chiefs m 
India at the present day is the Nizam of Hyderabad and he 
represents the great Muhammedan kingdom of the South of 
India which severed its connection with Delhi m the seventeenth 
century Other States again are ruled by Rajput Chiefs who 
boast that thej can date back sixteen centuries in direct succes- 
sion These chiefly consist of the State's of Gujerat Rajpu- 
tana and Central India who successfully held their own when 
the Muhammedan tide swept over the peninsula 
Then again there are those States which are ruled by the 
descendants of the great Maralha Chiefs The Maharajah of 
Kolhapur is the representative of the great Shivaji himself 
while Indore Baroda and Gwalior are other evidences of the 
time when the Maratha Confederacy overran the greater part 
of India and indeed came very near to conquenng it 
altogether Lastly there are those States which were made 
so by the British themselves When the Sikhs were overcome 
in 1849 Kashmir and Patiala and one or two others were left 
to Sikh rule the first named having been previously given to 
the Chief of Jammu for a monetary consideration And so it 
IS apparent that tl^ States differ from one another in many 
ways besides rdigion though now bound together in a common 
mterest under British authority and havmg seen how they 
came into bemg we may pro<^d to discover how they contmue 
to hold their positions under British rule 

When the English and French were fighting for supremacy 
m the South of India, the fnendship or enmity of the important 
rulers m that part was a matter of great consideration and to 
gam their active aid was the most prominent idea of both sides 
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Many engagements were entered mto and when the French 
were finally overthrown and the English were left masters the 
latter had to find out by experience the way m which they could 
best retain their position They had no analogy from history 
to gmde them and thib fact made matters so much the more 
difficult The first policy they followed was that of keeping 
themselves to the territory they had won and ignormg what 
went on beyond their frontiers This state of things however 
could not endure for long Quarrelling and fightmg could not 
be expected to stop short at an imaginary boundary and wars 
in neighbouring States were bound to affect the peace of the 
country under British possession 

It must not be forgotten that when the British first came to 
India the Native States were not as they are now but were 
separate kingdoms whose ruler^ ow ned no o\ erlord and it was 
soon made manifest that the differences between Hindus and 
Muhammedans prevented any combined efforts of the two great 
religious denominations against the English and the aid of a 
Hindu ruler again«t a Aluhammedan one could nearly always be 
obtained and tiicc tersa Moreover intrigue for power even 
among rulers of the same religion in many cases kept them 
divided The task of conquest or compulsory amelioration 
thus became a comparatively bght one and had the kingdoms 
combmed to drive the white invader out the handful of Euro 
peans would soon ha>e been exterminated But this was not 
the case and the remote possibility of an Empire imder British 
sway m India became m time an accomplished fact 

It IS not necessary to go into the histones of all the kingdoms 
of India and indeed to do so might easily fill several \olumcs 
There are those who say there is no History of India at all and 
this IS true when it is considered that the history of India is 
nothmg more nor less than the histones of its vanous con- 
querors and the States are themselves but survivals of their 
conquests 

The policy of the East India Company could not remain for 
long one of mdifference as to what went on beyond their fron- 
tiers Those who would not enter into and keep to the terms of 
treaties and engagements had either to keep themselves well 
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beha\ ed or suffer the penalty of conquest This latter altema- 
ti\ e meant one of two things Either it meant a treaty entered 
into and the State continued under Native rule or else it meant 
the taking over of the conquered territory as part of the British 
dominions As may be imagined » this latter was only resorted 
to in extreme cases and Native rule was contmued wherever 
possible The East India Company were at first averse to 
adding to their conquests and had no mtention of subduing 
nations and founding empires 

XhiMi policy i2i indeed the same to-Klay with the exception 
that all the States owe allegiance to the King of England as 
their overlord Onlj in very special and serious cases is 
annexation resorted to 

The quelling of the Mutiny of 1857 cast a change over the 
whole of the political landsca|% of India From this time it 
came to be recogniaed that the Native States were to be 
subordinate partners m Empire and that the ruling of India 
was to be on a kind of mutual liability basis For ome tune 
after the Mutiny the Chiefs were uncertain as to their fates 
With the restoration of British supremacy even more firmly 
established than before many of them thought that their 
States would be brought under direct British rule and anxiety 
was not hnally dispelled until Lord Canning announced m 
1858 that Queen Victoria on taking over the rule of India from 
the East India Company guaranteed the Native States so long 
as they remamed loyal One great factor in bnnging about 
the Mutmy which is not generally recognized as such was 
the annexation of the State of Oudh in 1856 on account of 
the sufferings of the people under Native rule and the jncom> 
petence of the ruler Satara had suffered the same fate but 
for another reason in 1848 while Nagpur some five years 
later also had ceased to be a Native State Precedents were 
being created Those who did not look on the mtroduction of 
British methods of adroinistratxin with favour were fearful of 
their fate should they fall foul of the people to whom they paid 
allegiance 

When the Mutiny was over and the power of the British was 
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left even stronger than it had been before those who had shown 
a passively or actively hostile attitude had of course the 
greatest cause of alarm, while those whose attitude had been 
truly Eastern — by which is meant those who waited to see 
which side was hkely to come victonous out of the struggle 
before they made any definite move — were afraid that their 
hesitancy would be taken mto account rather than their 
ultimate loyalty Those who had been loyal from the first 
knew they had nothmg to fear from the Government they had 
helped in its distress 

Thus It was that a feeling of relief spread over the whole of 
India when Lord Caimmg made known Queen Victoria s inten 
tions and with the granting of Sanads of adoption joy took the 
place of apprehension These Sanads were written guaran* 
tees of the Government s intentions and are best explained by 
their own wordmg which is as follows 

Her Majesty being desirous that the Government of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India who now govern their own 
territories should be perpetuated and that the representation 
and dignity of their houses should be continued I hereby m 
fulfilment of this desire convey to you the assurance that on 
failure of natural heirs the adoption by yoursdf and future 
rulers of your State of a succe^r according to Hindu law and 
the customs of your race will be recognized and confirmed 
Be assured that nothmg sh^ disturb the engagement just 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the Crown and 
faithful to the treaties grants and engagements which record 
its obligations to the Bntish Government 

A slight alteration in the wordmg was made in the case of 
Muhammedan rulers 

The Sanads were eagerly sought, and were not given 
cheaply There are many States to this day which do not 
possess one and m some cases applications for the granting of 
one have been many tunes refused This does not necessarily 
mean that if a sanadless Chief dies without a male heir his State 
will be taken over and become part and parcel of the country 
tmder direct Bntish admimstiation As has been shown, 
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British policy is averse from this course bemg taken But a 
Sanad is an honour rather than anything else 

By Hindu law, if a man has no male issue he must adopt a 
son to inherit his property When the last Rajah of Satara 
died, m 1848 he left no son to carry on his name, and had 
omitted to adopt one Had such a thing occurred m these 
days, a successor would in all probability have been chosen by 
the Bntish Administration But Lord Dalhousie who was 
Governor-General at the tune ruled that the State must lapse 
to Government it not bemg anyone else s Nagpur suffered 
the same fate m 1853 similar reasons Certainly m both 
these cases it was also deem^ the only course to take for the 
good of the people and pubhc considerations had not a httle 
bearmg on the courses taken 

Tnere are certain rules understood under which the suc- 
cessor IS to be chosen, though these are nowhere authorita 
tively laid down they follow rather from precedent There 
IS no code of rules to regulate Bntish relations with Native 
States Thus Government must approve of the adoption 
which must not be done in secret , and it must be notified of 
the mtention to adopt So it will be seen that strictly speak- 
mg a State not possessing a Sanad of adoption is little worse 
off than one which has been honoured with one The last sen- 
tence in the wording of the Sanad constitutes a saving clause 
and so long as the rule of any State is in accordance with the 
times and satisfies British ideas there is no danger of its 
ceasmg to be such 

Smce the Mutmy of 1857 the relations between the States 
and the Bntish Government have been gmded by the under- 
standuig that without each other s support neither can stand 
Each helps the other in the task of improving conditions m 
India and in the work of govemmg On the one hand, there 
is the knowledge that were the English to leave India the hardy 
tnbes beyond the frontier would once more swoop down on the 
land as they have so often done before or else that some other 
powerful European nation would turn its attention to the coun- 
try which appears to have been made for the purpose of being 
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conquered On the other hand, the English reahze that the 
support of the States as a whole is a necessary condition of 
their rule The Chiefs have become much more peace-loving 
smce the tune that British sway became established Formerly 
they were in a state of constant war and turmoil never knowing 
when they might not be fighting and the consequence was that 
a spirit of warlike restlessness was engendered Things are 
very changed now The Chiefs and people have come to see 
that after all peace is better than war They understand 
what a ]ust and impartial rule is which was an impossibihty 
when war and mtngue were the moving factors of a State s 
existence 

There are many distinctions between the administration and 
rule of British districts and those obtaining m the Native 
States No effort is made to forc^ British ideas on the rulers 
and, so long as the States in'ogress and there is no undue 
oppression of the people no interference to alter existmg 
methods takes place 

It must never be forgotten that it is chiefly in the Native 
States that one gets a vision of the real India Indian ideas of 
government differ vastly from Western ones and it is most 
difficult often for a European to see things from a Native pomt 
of view The customs of ten centuries cannot be changed m 
a few ^ears and the natne of India is probably the most con- 
servative man m the world There is nothing he abhors so 
much as change of custom He dislikes and distrusts new 
inno>ations and like a true philosopher cannot see why some 
thing which has suited his forefathers for a thousand years and 
appears good enough for him should be changed With 
change he anticipates trouble and it is this dislike of adopt- 
ing a new custom which m many cases hinders advancement 
and progress 

The Native States afford a good example of the divisibility 
of sovereignty The Chiefs of India share their rule with the 
British Government and this fact is thoroughly understood 
and recognized by them They are not mdependent so^ ereigns 
otherwise they would have mtemational powers and be to all 
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intents and purposes the equals of the lesser Po\^er of Europe 
from an mtemational standpoint While they may make their 
own laws and regulations, still they may not negotiate with 
other countnes nor even among themseUes, without reference 
to and by permission of the Government of India AU 
negotiations between the States must be referred to the 
Pohtical Officers concerned and submitted through them to 
Government No representatne of any other nationalitj may 
reside in the States, and a foreign policy is unknown 

So do the States stand with reference to the outside world 
and each other, and the reasons are fairly obvious Prior to 
the hnal expulsion of the French from India they were the 
resort of adventurers of that nation and of others Under the 
influence of these men the Mysore wars took place and the 
Peishwa of Poona previous to his overthrow at the Battle of 
Kirki in 1817 entertained a number of French officers in his 
Army 

The existence of the States is not without drawbacks 
Pohtical offenders turn towards them for refuge when 
wanted bj the British Government When in 1829 
Lord Charles Bentmck abobshed sati — or immolation of 
widows on the funeral p)res of their husbands — ^the nte was 
for many years earned on m the Native States It is not every 
State which has the laws in force m British India for its own 
though in most cases the EngUsh Law Codes in India are taken 
as a basis, and m a greater or lesser degree exercised How- 
ever, no Chief is forced to make the same Codes applicable in 
his State Many States have been under a Bntish Adminis- 
tration some time or other and it is the laws of these States 
which most nearly resemble English Law as contained in the 
Indian Penal and Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes 
In a country where formerly offences were pumshed with the 
most appa&mg cruelty, it is nothmg short of wonderful to see 
how quickly conditions have changed A subject of a Chief 
now gets a fair and impartial trial at the hands of judges who 
are appomted by the Chief Gaols suitaUe for the accommo- 
dation of malefactors are bu 3 t, and fair treatment is meted 
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out Perhaps the greatest dtilerence between the States and 
surroundmg British distncts is the promptitude with which 
legislative and administrative duties are earned out m the latter 
as compared with the delay which takes place m the iormer 
This IS of course a matter of temperament The Indian can- 
not as a rule understand burry and bustle He is quite con 
tent to sit down and think of nothmg in particular before 
gettmg on with his day s work And this he will perform with 
many intervals It is m this respect that the English differ 
from all other conquerors of India The climate is naturally 
enervating and there are many occasions when even Enghsh- 
men feel little inclined to do anything but go to sleep The 
Western conquerors are little likely to fall into that state of 
dissipation and luxurj m which the Muhammedans mdulged 
Rome paid the pnee of luxury with its very life The Musal- 
man rule too degenerated from a hardy race of men mto an 
enervated people who in tune were unable to keep what they 
had won with the sword This danger is fortunately a remote 
one The stream of new English blood into the country is 
continual and mdeed there is little chance of becoming 
luxurious and dissipated even were the inclination present 
The system of education in the States and otherwise is 
much the same The candidate for educational honours passes 

through one of the many schools which exist and after a course 
at one of the Universities obtams — or does not obtain as the 
case may be — ^the degree he desires The schools and colleges 
bear no resemblance to their noimnal counterparts in England 
There is no system of boarding and the students attendmg 
them kve in their own way where they like There ts thus no 
supervision, and the discipline which is the very Me of an 
English public school is conspicuous by its absence 
The results of mistakes m education are felt just as much m 
the Native States as outside them — ^in fact one might almost 
say more so The agitators feel they are safer when not 
under the eye of the Bntish police and, consequently, they 
go where there is less danger This is one of the prmcipal 
difficulties the Chiefs hav^ nowadays to contend against 
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Those who take vigorous measures to put down sedition find 
no easy task before them Their own lives are often in danger, 
moreover, and more than one Chief has been threatened with 
death for his efforts m the cause of loyalty 

The subject of sedition naturally leads to that of arms and 
armaments, and in this matter the States of India are playmg 
a greater part yearly In former days whenever a Chief 
ga\e military aid to the East India Company he did so by 
placmg the whole or part of h» forces at the disposal of the 
Company These forces w^ raised on a feudal basis and 
It was the practice of the Chiefs to give grants of land to 
influential persons in their States on the condition that they 
should come forward with a fixed number of fighting men 
when called upon The armies thus constituted were nothing 
more than a badly armed and totally undisciplined rabble who 
were far more proficient m the art of plundenng and looting 
than they were in the art of war As was natural when fight> 
mg with disciplined troops they proved more of a hindrance 
than a help and eventually at the beginnmg of the nmeteenth 
century the system was dropped Two plans were now 
resorted to Either a grant of money was accepted instead 
of active aid, or bodies of troops were kept up in the States 
officered by English officers This scheme too proved a 
failure for the Mutiny of 1857 found all the contingents want- 
mg with the exception of those of Hyderabad and Kolhapur 
Fmally, a third plan was tned which appears to meet with 
complete success This was the formation in the States of 
those Chiefs who offered them and could afford to keep them 
of Imperial Service troops These troops are officered by 
the men of the better classes m the States in which they are 
maintained and an English Inspecting Officer pays occasional 
visits to see that they are kept up to that state of efficiency 
which modem warfare demands The Impenal Service 
troops are of all sorts Some of the larger States mamtain 
cavalry mfantry and units of transport Bikanir possesses 
a very efficient camel corps, while some of the chiefs of 
Northern India pay for the cost of a company of sappers 
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Other States, again are represented m the Imperial Service 
scheme by stgnallmg umts, but none possess modem artillery 
Smce the dark days of the Mutmy there have been no efficient 
artillery in India except British batteries — ^though one mast 
except certain mountain batteries which are kept on the Fron- 
tier The Imperial Service troops are qmte apart from the 
forces mamtained by certain States for their own armies and 
to uphold the digmty of the Chief These forces vary m size 
with the importance of the State and the revenue of the Chief, 
but they are not armed with modem weapons of precision, 
neither do they strive after modern efficiency Of the pn 
vate armies, those of Hyderabad Gwalior and Baroda, are 
perhaps the most important Special mention must be made 
of Kolhapur and the Okhaxnandal Coast of Baroda 

In ZS44 the Gadkans — or hereditary defenders of the forts 
in the Kolhapur State— together with the Sibbandi or local 
militia rose in rebellion against the Mimster who had been 
appomted by the British to rule the State durmg the mmonty 
of the young Chief Matters became so serious that British 
troops had to be despatched to put the rising down This they 
did after much difficulty and the forts were dismantled Now 
arose the question as to what was to be done to give the warlike 
men of the State employment so as to keep them out of mis- 
chief To this end the Kolhapur Infantry were formed under 
British officers who were to have complete charge of them 
The plan proved most successhil and when the 27th Native 
Infantry mutimed at Kolhapur in 1857 the local (x>rps 
remained loyal and saved the situation The result is they 
ha\e kept their status and although armed with weapons 
which are somewhat out of date are a most efficient body of 
men 

The W agir Corps on the Okhamandal coast of Baroda had 
its beginning m much the same wrt of way The Wagirs are a 
somewhat truculent tnbe who m 1861 , broke out in rebellion 
To keep them in order a corps of them was therefore formed 
on the same lines as the Kolhapur Infantry They are com 
marded by a British officer of the Political Department under 
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the Government of Bombay and the scheme is m every nay a 
success 

The Impenal Sen ice troops are liable for service m cases 
of emergency side by side with British troops, while the remain- 
ing State troops who are merely for the protection of their 
States are not liable for service outside them The Impenal 
troops number about 20 000 men Sudi are the mihtary forces 
of the Native States of India but the question of armaments 
1') not complete with an account of them only There is the 
more important question of dieir relation to the forces of the 
British Government 

Smce the ruling of India is maintained by the co operation of 
the Chiefs so does co operation play its part in the defence of 
It and for this reason those forming the alliance are required 
to give when necessary such aid as the paramount power may 
see fit to ask This aid takes several forms Firstly if the 
supreme Government wish to form a Cantonment in any State 
the lard necessary for the purpose is handed over and Bntish 
jurisdiction established over it Withm the boundaries of the 
Cantonment the land is to all intents and purposes British tern 
tor) and remains so until the troops are taken away and the 
site of their recent occupation given back 

Similarly military roads in the States are kept m proper con- 
dition fay the Bntish Government and whenever troops are on 
the match on them the Chiefs must render all necessary aid 
which IS m their power This takes the form of havmg camp- 
ing grounds set apart, wells cleaned out and the giving of 
assistance in obtauung suppli^ 

One of the most important treaties entered into with any of 
the Chiefs of India was that with Gwalior, in 1844 This 
treaty was one in which the strength of the Gwalior army 
was fixed at 6,000 cavalry, 3 000 infantry 200 artillery and 
3a guns Id i860, the infantry were raised to 5,000 and the 
guns to 36 , but the treaty was mtended to act as a guide to 
other States There are some States which can show no treaty 
erf any description with the Bntish Government but they, none 
the less, are subject to the great imwntten laws which take the 
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place of a tablet of guiding rules Thus it is that all treaties 
which have been entered into with States are equally applicable 
to all Chiefs who were not participants, and it is m this way — 
by Case Law in fact — that the actions of the Chiefs are regu- 
lated One treaty only has been made which has m any way 
attempted to embody the whole matter m a nutshell, so to 
speak This was the treaty of 1881 with Mysore when at 
the end of a long British adnunistration the State was once 
more placed under Native rule 

But even this Article — which contains twenty four compre- 
hensive clauses — does not include solutions for every possible 
contingency though it contains a saving clause to the effect 
that the Maharajah shall at all times conform to such advice 
as the Governor General m Council may offer him with a view 
to the management of and any other objects 

connected with the advancement of His Highness s interest* 
the happiness of his subjects and his relations to the Bnti«h 
Government 

The two treaties above mentioned are probably the most im- 
portant of all that have been signed In them lies the whole of 
the source of the present relations with Ibe Chiefs though of 
course they were not executed until a great number of earlier 
ones had been entered into A very important agreement too 
was the treaty with Kolhapur in 1812 By this the State was 
guaranteed British protection but m thu next clause it was 
expressly stated that this protection would be withdrawn if the 
Rajah entered into any hostilities with other Slates or did not 
surrender all differences to the Bntish for adjustment Times 
changed however and Kolhapur was bound to accept protec 
tion and its conditional clause whether it wanted to or not 

There is no treaty which expressly lays down any standard 
regulatmg the laws m force m the territory of any Chief They 
may make their own laws provided these laws are for the good 
of the people and are neither unnecessarily severe or unneces 
sanly lenient There have been too many cases of the conse- 
quences which misrule bnngs m its tram to leave any doubt as 
to the interference of Government in the recurrence of like 
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cases In 1834 the State of Coorg in the South of India was 
annexed for gross misrule and at the time the people were 
promised that they would ne%er again be placed under a Native 
Administration The case of Oudh m 1856 has before been 
mentioned It suffered the same fate for a similar reason after 
man) years of suflenng misunderstanding and procrastination 
The happenings in Cambay in 1890 are instructive A sec- 
tion of the Chief of that State s subjects rebelled against him 
and he applied for British aid to put the nsmg down This 
was given on the understanding that no conditions were 
attached to the giving of it When quiet was restored the 
Chief was informed that the Bntish Government had done what 
circumstances obliged it to do but that it could not give aid to 
enforce submission to an abused authority 
The war has become a new and totally unexpected factor in 
the development of the States It has broadened their out- 
look strengthened their position and has proved that the 
policy steadil) pursued by the Bntish Government m its deal- 
ings With them dunng two centuries has been one of unbounded 
success and foresight It has confronted the supreme test of 
war and has risen supenor to it 
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By F H Barrow ics (retired) 

No one can read much of ehe serious literature of the day 
without seeing that there is a current setting in favour of 
the life which rests on mysticism and occultism The 
ancient beliefs of the East are being explored and as a con- 
sequence the wonderful subjective experience of Hinduism 
has been made the basis of a modern creed under the name 
of Theosophy Mrs Besant is its mam exponent and 
her chief works are — The Ancient Wisdom Esoteric 
Christianity Thought Power, In the Outer Court 
and A Manual of Theosophy which show literary ability 
and a great power of advocacy Then she has an able 
lieutenant in Mr C W Leadbeater Who, in Man Visible 
and Invisible takes us into the innermost shrine of this 
occult science Their ideas and beliefs are full of interest 
though eerie at times and contain much that is high souled 
and beautiful and of the genuine sincerity of Mrs Besant 
at least there can be no doubt But the same cannot be 
said of the first founder of this religion for Mr Maskeleyne 
in his The Fraud of Theosophy, gives a very racy and 
unedifymg account of Madame Blavatsky who seems to 
have freely used deception when her occult science did not 
carry her far enough Consequently much prejudice has 
been raised against Theosophy, and one naturally asks how 
It has survived at all , and we are driven to the conclusion 
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that [there is some side of nature to which it powerfully 
appeals, and that it has something besides fraud to sustain 
It Some of the promoters of Christianity have at times 
descended to fraudulent practices and yet we do not on 
that account condemn Christianity itself For every theory 
of truth has a right to be judged on its own merits and 
therefore we cannot accept die judgments of wntem like 
Mr Maskeleyne as conclusive against Theosophy 

But our chief complaint against Theosophy is that it is 
merely a rickauffi of Hindu Buddhist philosophy All 
the root doctrines are the same There is the Supreme 
Sou] the descent therefrom of the ^tma or Monad (the 
true self) into the world of sense the formation of the 
human soul by the response of to the impressions 

or vibrations of the matter it meets with salvation by 
io^a {to, union with the Dnine or Supreme Self) the 
difficulty of this union owing to Desire {or Kama) and its 
resulting Karma and above all there is Re incarnation 
or Transmigration of Souls It is b> the doctrine of Re> 
incarnation that the greatest problems of life are solved 
and all its mysterious conditions moralized 

As in Hinduism, the highest ideal of Theosophy is to 
know oneself to be one with the Divme This is Yoga so 
praised jn the Bhagavad gita a book dear to all mystics 
and for Theosophists containing more true teaching than 
the Bible of the Christian Mrs Besant takes Hindu 
philosophy, reads into it modern physical science especially 
that connected with light, sound and evolution, and adding 
most astounding assumptions partly borrowed from the 
occult art provides a complete answer to the eternal 
questions of the why the whence and the whither To 
the writer many of her descriptions of the spiritual world 
and of the basis of life are so fantastic and so suggestive of 
shallow human imagination that they are almost ridiculous 
In her philosophy every difficulty is provided for there is 
not a lacuna anywhere But when one inquires whence 
came this knowledge of all mystenes, we are only told that 
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It IS revelation the knowledge gained by the adepts the 
Buddhas and Yogis of ancient times who have obtained 
union With the Divine , and there is a mysterious reference 
to the Great White Brotherhood in Central Asia as the 
inspired teachers of humanity As a fact, Mrs Besant is 
merely serving up for modem consumption the dreams and 
speculations of the old Indian Munu and Rtskts These 
wonderful assertions of facts connected with the unseen 
world would be unworthy of serious notice were it not that 
they are made the basis of the philosophy of an extensive 
society, which has a vast literature and many meeting- 
places And now we shall proceed to give an outline of 
this teaching premising that Mrs Besant tells us that her 
subject IS as difficult to master as astronomy or any other 
abstract science 

There are connected with this world seven spheres 
Just as there is a physical sphere of consciousness so 
there are many others m which we could move if we were 
experts , but they are known only to occultists —that is to 
the student of the workings of the Divine Mind m Nature 
Each sphere is built of atoms of one kind, and to carry the 
idea of origin through the eye their Sanskrit names are 
given as follows (1) Adi {2) Anup^aka (3) Atma or 
Nirvana (4) Buddhi (^) Mftnas (6) Kama (;r) Sthula 
Translated (i) The Divme, the sphere of the Logos 
(2) The Monadic that of the human monad (3) The 
Spiritual (4) Intuitional (5) The Mental (6) The Astral 
(7) The Physical 

The two first are unmanifested the other five mam 
fested The Monad (^) proceeding from the Divine (i), 
passes through spheres (3) (4) and (5) and in doing so 
acquires their matter, and thus becomes a manifested 
individualized immortal being But in order that the 
Spirit thus constituted may act in our solar system, it must 
descend still further and, by so appropriating matter of 
spheres (6) and (7), it assumes a mortal personality Man 
is thus started on his long pilgrimage with being derived 
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from the above five last spheres The seventh sphere 
which confers the physical body has again seven sub 
divisions— solid liquid, gaseous, ethenc super etheric sub- 
atomic atomic The physical or dense body, the finished 
product IS permeated by the ethcnc body which latter 
draws its energy directly from the sun It is also called 
the ethenc double being the finer part of the physical 
body Only occultists (clairvoyants) have ethenc vision, 
and can see the ethenc body when it is detached from the 
dense body as it can be for instance by ansesthetics 
Death alone causes its complete withdrawal It then 
remains with the higher bodies (3) (4) and (5) for a 
larviog interval usually thirty six hours after death 
It decays awa} part passu with the dense corpse Also 
interpenetrating the dense body is the astral body which 
belongs to sphere (6) This is romposed of astral matter 
— i e consciousness — which shows itself as feelings desires 
emotions While interpenetrating the dense or physical 
body the astral body appears beyond the latter s periphery 
as a cloud oval in shape Its \ibrations are visible as 
colours Co those who have astral sight and these colours 
are governed by the nature of the emotions and passions 
of the individual concerned Thus the passion of anger 
causes vibrations that yield a flash of scarlet while a feeling 
of devotion or love suffuses the astral body with a blue or 
rosy hue and so on All filings of pleasure or pain in 
the physical body are due to the presence of the inter- 
penetrating astral body and if this be driven out by 
anaesthetics or mesmerism feeling disappears We are 
informed that sportive elementals such as fairies, gnomes 
sylphs, undines salamanders, not endued with physical 
bodies, appear in this astral world, and people rendered 
susceptible to astral vibrations by taking drugs will see 
such beings In sleep the astral body leaves the physical 
body and may wander about It is in this astral body 
when detected that men can often see things better, and 
hence the sayings Sleep brings counsel ’ “ Better sleep 
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?n It This astral body m its detachment can do wondrous 
hmgs he can work through rocks, dive into seas, pass 
through raging Ares etc 

Now m Theosoph) the consideration of the astral bod> 
s very important for it is constituted by the man himself 
Death is merely the shedding off of the dense body and 
he human monad goes forth with the spiritual matter — 
sphere 3) intuitional (4) mental (5) and astral (6)— it 
las acquired It then becomes an inhabitant of the astral 
world The astral bod) is competed of seven concentric 
•hells that formed by the coarsest emotions being outer- 
most It sees all over but can see and communicate with 
snly the subdivision of the astral world to which its outer- 
most shell belongs the amount of each kind of matter 
Jf*pending on the kind of desires and emotions the monad 
had cultivated on earth This ^tral state is called the 
Desire World or Purgatory (Kamaloka) To some of its 
inhabitants it is a hell for like is only conscious of like and 
so man makes his own hell As Satan says in Paradise 
Lost * M}self am hell Raging passions can find no 
satisfaction and }et all passions here on earth are pale and 
weak compared with their violence in the astral world 
But this hellish state is only temporary for the thick layer 
of densest matter wears away and the man (or monad) 
enters another sphere, the mental There gradually the 
elements composing the astral body are set free 

The mental sphere is a more pennanent abode Part of 
mans mental body is immortal and is called his causal 
body This is evolved in the long series of incarnations 
ind IS the enriching of the monad spint by abstract 
thought It IS the vehicle of intellect The causal mind 
has its habitat in the mental sphere and in the individuality 
And here we do not know how we can take the prophetess 
of Theosophy seriously The following is her statement 

The causal body begins with the above named dashing 
down as a mere film of matter egg shaped like a shell 
round the lower bodies, formed within it, as the chick m 
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the egg A delicate net-work radiates from the permanent 
atom glowing like a brilliant nucleus We must ask How 
do Theosophists know this^ Their only answer is by 
occultism hy the clearer vision they have acquired by 
intense thinking on — nothing vacancies But there is no 
end to their knowledge There is a heaven portion of the 
mental world (Devachan) and we are told exactly what 
takes place there For instance Here the religious 
devotee is seen rapt m adonng contemplation of the 
Divine Form he loved on earth for God reveals Himself 
m any form dear to the human heart here the musician 
etc , here the artists etc , and so on We are even told 
the length of stay in heaven for it depends on the 
materials we can carry through deaths and these materials 
are good thoughts and pure emotions It may stretch 
to I 500 or 2 000 jrears Dunng this stay experience 
IS being worked up into faculty When this is done 
^‘the man casts off his mental body and is then truly 
himself living in the causal and the two higher bodies 
But this individualized spint is after a time driven bv 
hunger for more experience to make another descent into 
the lowest spheres The germs of the developed mental 
faculties are planted in mental matter, and of emotional 
and mors} faculti^ in sstesl msttert and these are the 
innate faculties, the character which a child brings with him 
into the world 

So now we have had a description of the process by 
which human beings are developed and born into the 
world Souls are always on the make When discamate 
they are in the upper mental sphere Their Karma — or 
account of their actions good and bad — are on record and 
Mrs Besant in Ancient Wisdom * can even inform us 
that there ts a special department composed of Liptkas 
and Makarajds to keep these accounts, and to direct the 
discamate souls to their fresh incarnations A fitting 
habitation for each soul has to be found So accurately 
are things known at the Theosophist headquarters that we 
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are told ‘ The Lipikas give the idea of the physical body 
which IS to be the garment of the reincarnating soul 
expressing his capacities and his limitations This is 
taken by the Maharajas and worked into a detailed model 
which is committed to one of their inferior agents to be 
copied — this copy is the ethenc double the matrix of the 
dense body the material for their being drawn from the 
mother and subject to physical heredity Ego s are then 
fitted into families We are here reminded of the child 
who complained that her mother could not satisfy her 
about the domestic arrangements in heaven when the cook 
could tell her all about them The cook we need hardly 
say represents the Theosophists 

Now there are certainly arguments in favour of re- 
incarnation and we know that in ancient times it was 
universally believed in Saj^ Mrs Besant ' Souls with 
out a past springing suddenly into existence with marked 
moral and mental peculiarities are a conception as monstrous 
as babies unrelated to any body with marked racial and 
family types Science cannot explain the intellectual 
evolution of a Sankaracbarya or Pythagoras or the 
moral evolution of a Buddha or a Christ Reincarnation 
would explain it ^nd so, we may add would the direct 
action of a personal God These minute and finely spun 
descriptions of the divine methods of ordering creation are 
taken from the old Oriental philosophies and are as 
reasonable as the Oriental fables concerning the physical 
nature of the world v hich we know to be false and 
ridiculous Science was unknown to the ancient Hindus 
and their introspective minds * found no end in wandering 
mazes lost As against the Theosophist principle of 
reincarnation we would set the Christian one that man 
must be born again Till the soul receives the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit it is mortal when it is spiritualized it 
becomes immortal This doctrine has the merit of being 
both reasonable and transcendental Hinduism Buddhism, 
and such like Oriental religions had groped after this truth 
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but their adherents relapsed into the slough of idolatry 
On the other band Judaism, with its clear-cut Monotheism, 
copied afterwards by Muhammadans, had fought all the 
degrading forms of idolatry but lacking the full knowledge 
of Gods love and fatherhood had itself degenerated It 
had no power of progress and expansion, not having the 
great dynamic, and so hardened into ceremonial and legality 
The universal failing of man through the ages has been to 
lose touch with the viul element that has started religion 
and to rely on the rites and ceremonies which are only its 
shell and on!) suited to foster and protect the spirit. If 
the latter is wanting religions tend to become mere magic 
and, relapsing into a kind of animism, depend on mantras^ 
passes charms and incantations or they sink still lower 
and become a prey to witchcraft demonology and fettchism 
Meanwhile the thoughtful become rationalists and the 
crowd drop into the abyss of pure nature worship Thus 
ended the more or less ennobling religions of Greece and 
Rome The Orontes with its flood of Egyptian Phoenician 
and Indian mysteries and of incantations and magic rites 
did indeed pour into the Tiber and m a less degree 
the same tendency is at work amongst ourselves to^ay 
Instead of holding that Christ was specially divine and 
revealed a new and living way of righteousness Theosophists 
teaching is only that He was a glorious Being of the 
great spiritual hierarchy one of the Masters of Wisdom 
Then under Theosophy the old spiritism or cult of nature- 
spints, is being revived It proclaims that gnomes, sylphs 
salamanders, and discarnate spirits of all sorts throng 
around us It is a recurrence to the belief of our medieval 
ancestors who, when they built their magnificent cathedrals, 
* frosted them outside with the images of those ugly and 
malignant spirits goblins, and demons who were kept out 
side the sacred edifice by the use of holy water spells, and 
magical rites. Mrs Besant peoples all the air with spints 
good and bad, and tells us the places the latter particularly 
haunt— dnnk-shops, gaming houses brothels and such-like 
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Then the spirits of animals under our organized butchery” 
cause the animal distrust and horror of man But this 
theory of hers does not square with the fact of the docility 
of the European cow and sheep, nor of the poets lamb 
which licks the hand just raised to shed its blood 
We are assured however that Theosophy is not a 
religion only a philosophy, and that a Christian, a Hindu 
or a Muhammadan can be a Theosophist But we hnd 
prescribed certain means of mind and soul culture which 
exclude the idea of a personal God and would assuredly 
displace all ideas of prayer and worship such as are offered 
by at least Christians Jews and Muhammadans The 
procedure prescribed m ^ The Outer Court, in order to 
put on the Sheath of Bliss so that the soul may enter the 
Temple and go out no more is not consistent with these 
religions It is a mystical and self concentrated asceticism 
and the end is to enter the company of the perfected — the 
Buddhas, Manus Chohans, and Masters This method is 
thoroughly Hindu It is still more fully explained in 
Thought Power The dynamic to obta n this bliss or 
salvation is through thought control leading to thought 
annihilation and the following may be taken as a descnp* 
tion It IS posited that there is the Self and the Non Self 
and the Mind is produced by their interaction through 
ether vibrations Vibration is the keynote of the Science 
for Motion is the root of all things. Life is Motion Con- 
sciousness is Motion The One is changeless When the 
One becomes the Many, Motion anses The essence of 
Matter is separation that of Spirit is unity The Omni- 
presence of the One in the multiplicity of Matter is by 
ceaseless and infinite motion Absolute motion is identical 
With rest This infinite motion appears in ihythmical 
movements or vibrations Consciousness is the vibration of 
thought ether between the Self and the Non Self — that is 
the Subject and the Object Each unit of this consciousness 
is called a jiva^ which is contained m a garment of matter 
The garments vibrate as each jwa vibrates and so the 
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garment of one jtvn communicates with its neighbour 
Thus one jwa knows another and each piva communicates 
not only its own vibrations but those of the others Simi 
lant) IS ever being evolved but never attained because 
of the garments of matter Different ranges of vibrations 
constitute light heat, electnci^, etc. So Knowledge Will 
Action are all made up of vibrations Thinking is when 
thought ether is thrown into waves between an object and 
the mind 

Having laid down this basts of thought the book pro 
ceeds to show how thought can be controlled, and in what 
concentration consists Soul formation is the outcome, and 
here the heart of Theosophy is reached We have it ex 
plained how complete abstraction can be attained, resulting 
in thought annihilation a most difficult process The 
knower, the real self must keep itself fixed first on one 
object and hnally on vacuit) This is most exhausting, 
and can at first only be practised for short intervals 
Eventually the abstraction can be prolonged, and becomes 
complete This is the state so well known in Hindu 
mysticism and called Samadhi The whole universe then 
exists at one point, so complete is the concentration the 
heart of life is reached for, ether vibrations having no 
friction space is annihilated and the student becomes an 
adept and hidden knowledge is within his ken 

And now we think the dangers of Theosophy can be 
readily understood Strong philosophic minds say one in 
a thousand can maintain their equilibrium when thinking, 
as It were m space, but ordinary ones straining for the 
ideal perfection promised as the result of this method of 
culture would frequently collapse altogether And this 
method is not only theory Eastern * sages and anchorites 
have practised it for thousands of years, and the results 
of atrophied minds are well known So far Theosophy 
certainly is not a fraud, but a dire and dreadful fact 

But let us step out into the open and look at the 
panorama of history, and mark what this trafficking in 
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of life which had been much fused with Hinduism Any 
how It contained a belief in a future life and in the 
existence of a most insistent spint world Amalgamating 
with native animism the Buddhistic idea favoured the 
growth of spiritualism and the present Chinese idolatrous 
system gradually developed The God of Heaven, the 
Indra of the Hindus is the diief deity but the pantheon 
IS most varied and the offerings to conciliate the gods and 
goddesses and spirits are as numerous as in India But 
sorcery witchcraft, and the black art have great sway, and 
they cling around both Chinese Buddhism and Thibetan 
Lamaism like the shirt of Nessus Altogether China is a 
prey to the most debasing idolatry and demonolatry And 
yet China has founded its faith on the three great atheistic 
religions or philosophies of Confucius Lao Tse and 
Buddha Favoured by the rating classes Confucianism, 
with Its worldly prudence and its praise of filial piety has 
acted as an arbitrator Taoism has inculcated idealistic 
virtues with its three essentials of Weakness Emptiness 
and Apprehension, and its three jewels of Gentleness, 
Frugality and Humility while Buddhism with its teach 
ing of Transmigration and of the going and coming of the 
disembodied spirits while preaching universal mercy has 
peopled the world with unseen beings We know well 
that our own ancestors had beliefs about the spirits of the 
departed akin to the Buddhist ones see for instance, 
Shakespeare s Hamlet and medieval legends So also 
had they a belief in sorcery and witchcraft But while our 
faith m a personal God has not prevented us freeing our 
selves from these crushing superstitions, the Hindu and 
Chinese atheistic religions have indirectly helped to mam 
tain them, for they have left the people helpless and terror* 
stricken, the forces of evil seeming stronger than the 
forces of good It has been well said by Vmet, a dts 
tmguished Swiss writer, that ' Le Chnstianisme est dans 
le monde la semence de la liberte and this does not mean 
only political liberty It has brought us into a large place, 
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has delivered us after much travail of mind and soul from 
the fetters of superstition which still bind the East^ and 
alas I many Western lands Atheism, on the other hand, 
as we have seen m the case of China, utterly failed to 
bring any such freedom Modern Deism believes itself 
able to do so but let not him who putteth on his armour 
boast himself as he who taketh it off Theosophy, which 
IS a kind of Deism now professes to offer a perfect way 
founded on an assumed mental and spiritual science But 
many of its facts are mere assumptions and the conse 
quences of a like phiIc»ophy as far as we understand 
history have so far been di^strous in the extreme Many 
of the leisured classes of Europe and America are now 
taking Theosophy up and seem to find some measure 
of satisfaction m its doctrines and mental exercises. But 
can one imagine that anything except universal national 
decline would take place if theosophical ideas spread 
among the people at large ^ The writer had a long 
experience in India which has led him to the opinion that 
there is something in the Hindu religion which prevents 
simplicity of character It is not the East that is 
responsible for this for Muhammadans do not show the 
same trait But it is the atheistic or pantheistic attempt 
to reach Ultimate Being through mental effort The 
Christian can look and behold the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Chnst But the 
Hindu (and the Theosophist) must think and search to 
hnd this inmost centre where truth abides in fulness m 
himself To the writer native Christian schools in India 
ever showed a marked contrast to Hindu ones m the 
countenances of the scholars In the latter you saw a 
mystic and somewhat clouded look while in the former 
there was a freer and brighter aspect, as if the spint had 
been released from an oppression of inner thoughtfulness 
The belief in the transmigration of souls, the sufferings 
of the discarnate ones and the need of propitiating the 
all powerful spirits all these ideas obsess the mind And 
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what can be more disastrous to progress than the idea that 
all social conditions are dependent on men s conduct in a 
former life ^ Those at top the Brahmins and the Mandarins 
are the reincarnated virtuous and good while the weak 
and the miserable are so because they did evil in a former 
life 
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THE WAR AND INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY 

By J Cuve Rooms 

Judging by the number of articles appeanng in the papers 
in India both Anglo Indian and Indian it is evident that 
the war has stimulated interest in problems affecting the 
future of trade and industry in that country To satisfy 
the demands of those who consider that the time is ripe 
for the initiation of a campaign in favour of industrial 
activity, the Government has recently appointed a com 
mission of inquiry As may be expected conflicting 
opinions obtain as to the measures which should be 
adopted in order to protect and foster trade and induotry 
This IS not surprising m view of the various interests 
involved and the vast resources of the country What 
may be called local prejudice must also be taken into 
account m estimating the correct value of any expression 
of views as regards the fu^ce of trade and industry in 
India 

As far as the problem of industrial activity is concerned 
there are broadly speaking those who paint a halcyon 
picture of an India studded with factories mills and work 
shops, and others who hold tenaciously to the creed that 
Nature destined India to be an agricultural country and 
Its future can best be secured by promoting agriculture 
There are also others who prefer a middle way, and would 
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like to see both agriculture and industry having a fair share 
of the attention of the people. 

In matters relating to the trade of the country also one 
finds diversit) of opinion Some would have Protection 
pura and simple some would give the people of India 
or the legislative councils power to regulate protective 
tariffs on1> in such a manner as would not injure the 
manufacturers of other parts of the Empire some would 
have only Free Trade unalloyed some again would only 
be content with a measure of fiscal freedom which might 
enable them to penalize any country by means of a sliding 
scale of tariffs which in their opinion proved itself to be 
a dangerous rival either agriculturally or industrially 
One has therefore a wide range of selection m platforms 
of fiscal creed in India it has however to be borne in 
mind that those most vitally mterested m both the trade 
and industry of the country — the cultivators and the labour 
ing classes — present a blank sheet in all examinations 
relating to theories of political economy All that the 
cultivators want is a good monsoon at the appointed hour, 
efficient means of transport^ and good prices for their 
produce. All that the labourers want is the daily bread 
Those m a position to express any opinion on the fiscal 
needs of the country are either merchants or politicians 
The merchants both those who sell goods to the cultivators 
and those who buy produce, like the cultivators are slaves 
of the monsoon so that in a way the interests of both the 
merchants and the cultivators coincide in so far as the 
ultimate results of good or bad harvests are concerned 
In the case however, of merchants who depend for their 
livelihood upon the sale of the manufactured goods they 
import from other countries, there is a likelihood of their 
views on the future of industries in India being coloured 
by the fear of finding India independent of foreign manu^ 
facturers Other merchants who now ship laige quantities 
of raw produce for the use of manufacturers abroad are 
also likely to be prejudiced, to some extent, in favour of 
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agriculture to the exclusion of industry as it is as an 
agricultural country that India proves a profitable field of 
labour to them In spice, however of the bias of their 
views the opinions of the merchants carr> greater weight 
than the opinions of politicians who have either no direct 
interest in agriculture or are likely to benefit personally 
b} the introduction of new industries One has also to 
remember that while the merchants are prone, by dictates 
of self interest to exaggerate the interests of agriculture 
they have at the same time the immense advantage over 
theorists of practical knowledge as regards the economic 
conditions of the country 

The Policy of Subsidies 

India is undoubtedly an agricultural country, as a glance 
at the last census returns would show convincingly It 
would be throwing away the bone for the shadow to adopt 
an) fiscal measures which are even distantly likely to 
affect agriculture adversely Those who advocate the 
encouragement of industries by subsidies from the Govern- 
ment are apt m their enthusiasm to forget that, if the 
subsid) system were adopts on a large scale it would 
deal a crushing blow to the cultivators m India It is not 
difficult to picture to oneself the wholesale abandonment 
of the plough in favour of the factory in the event of the 
Government granting subsidies to chose engaged in mdus 
trial enterprises in India It would revolutionize the out- 
look of life in the country and for a time at least — for 
a considerable period probably— a large number of the 
fields would be left desolate while those who now till them 
would seek employment m the factories To say the least 
It would be a dangerous experiment, for if owing to want 
of skilled labour combined with lack of expenence in the 
management of industrial enterprises, the factories were 
found to be unprofitable undertakings it would be no easy 
task for those employed in them to revert to their old 
occupation of agriculture 
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Those who bnng forward the example of Japan as a 
country which has prospered by paying attention to indus 
trial development are apt to forget that Japan was never 
at any stage of its history an agricultural country to 
the same extent as India, and it never supplied the 
worlds factories with raw material on as large a scale as 
India The labour problem moreover, in Japan presents 
aspects entirely dissimilar to those observed in India The 
transition from handicraft to factory work, as in the case of 
Japanese labour, does not seem so difficult as the adapta 
tion of agriculturists to the conditions of life in factories. 
It may be argued that in India also handicrafts flourished 
at one period of its history but handicrafts never took the 
place of agricultural pursuits to the same extent in India as 
in Japan Agriculture, again never held the same place in 
occupations m Japan as m India it was never the means of 
livelihood of the vast masses as it is in India In any 
case there is no guarantee that indusinal enterprises would 
prove more profitable than ^ricuUure in India because 
they have in Japan 

Peculiar Economic Conditions 

The questions whether it is advisable to divert labour 
from the fields to factories and whether bree Trade or 
Protection is beneficent for the development of trade and 
industry, must be decided in the light of the economic 
conditions m India Out of a total population of 
^15 156 396 no less than 217 million persons derive their 
means of livelihood from agncultural pursuits Agriculture, 
in a word absorbs the eneigy of the people to the exclusion 
of other occupations. Only 35 3 million persons are 
dependent on industries Handicrafts provide only a small 
number of persons with their daily bread In the light of 
these statistics, it would be to say the least producing a 
cataclysmic change m the mode of life of the peoples of 
India to find mdustrial occupation for 217 millions of its 
^picultunsts Apart from the impossibility of finding 
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money for financing industrial enterprises on so large a 
scale, the idea is indeed in other ways so quixotic as to be 
entirely beyond the pale of practical politics Even if it 
were possible to obtain adequate financial support for the 
creation of a gigantic industrial oi^mzation necessary for 
the sake of supplanting sericulture it would be futile to 
Ignore the human element the lack of men trained m the 
art of conducting pioneer industries the deBciency of 
skilled labour and even of unskilled labour accustomed 
to the peculiar conditions of factory life. It may be 
argued that the labourers m the jute and cotton mills 
in India even in these days are drawn from these agri 
cultural classes and that they have proved themselves 
efficient workers. But it depends entirely upon what is 
meant by efficiency whether the conditions of factory labour 
m India as they are at the present time are regarded as 
satisfactory or otherwise From a practical point of view 
the fitfulness of labour m the factories brought about by 
the duality of occupation of the labourers is only an 
unmitigated evil The heart and soul of the worker is not 
with the whirring machinery m the factory but with the 
idle plough in the field m his native village and at the first 
opportunity when he can return to the labours of the field 
he abandons the factory to its fate This is also the 
case with labourers who before the days of the factory 
practised a handicraft closely allied to the industry which 
now claims their attention They have their ancestral 
plot of land in many cases and they also place the care of 
their stnp of land before any consideration of the require 
ments of the factory which provides them with employment 
when they have no work on their own fields in their 
villages It IS at the same time futile to gneve over the 
circumstances which bind the Indian labourer to the soil of 
his native land The conditions are the growth of centuries 
and, what is more, they have been deliberately produced by 
the social laws of the country 

In attempting to impose industrial ideals wholesale upon 
VOL. XII 3 c 
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the people not only fonciful prejudices will be encountered, 
but also the deeply rooted bed rock of soaal organization 
lifmly established by centuries of legislation Nothing 
short of a revolution more far reaching and extensive m its 
scope than any recorded m the world s history can change 
the agricultural life of the people It is true that the 
advocates of industrial development in India do not openly 
suggest the abandonment of agriculture but their argu 
meats at the same time imply preference for conditions 
favouring the advancement of industnes even at the risk of 
losing much that has been gained through agriculture 
They sing m their enthusiasm, a psean of praise whenever 
any industry is mentioned without regard to its adaptability 
to the conditions of life and labour m India If they had 
their waj, they would establish factories m India for the 
manufacture of locomotives aeroplanes buttons gramo- 
phones and every other aracle of merchandise for no 
other reason apparently than that of making the country 
independent of foreign manufacturers As a matter of fact, 
only those industries are likely to benefit the country maten 
ally which so to say, are closely related to agriculture 

Selection of Industries 

It is not without justification that some plead for the 
encouragement or establishment of industries likely to 
employ advantageously the raw material found m the 
country itself The cotton and jute industries provide an 
object lesson Both industnes are in a flourishing state 
because both have the raw material near at hand The 
sharp witted Scotsmen who initiated the jute industry in 
Bengal and who now control it, saw clearly the advantage of 
having the factory close to the field and were substantially 
assisted in their undertaking also by the fact that the raw 
material on which their industry depended was a monopoly 
of Bengal The cotton mills have also made profitable 
returns m spite of the drawbacks under which they work, 
simply because the raw material for them can be obtained 
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m large quantities within the country itself There are 
numerous other industries which afford ample scope for de- 
velopment in India without m any way being prejudicial to 
agnculture On the contrary they are likely to encourage 
agriculture by creating a demand for the products of the 
field Many of these industnes for which there is raw 
material in. abundance in the country have not been intro 
duced or are only languishing because the attention of 
those able to engage m industrial pursuits has been 
diverted to less profitable avenues of employment of 
capital The manufacture of matches glass bangles 
pencils and paper may be very profitable m other coun 
tries, and is possible even m India but the question is 
whether it is more profitable than say, the manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar cane and the date palm or the culti 
vation and manufacture of ramie In the one case India 
can never reasonably dream of having a wider market for 
its manufactures than its own boundaries , in the other, it 
can make a bid for the world s market 

What is wanted is the establishment of industries com- 
plementary to sericulture whidi may enable Indians to use 
if not all then the surplus of the raw produce of the country 
which IS now exported to other countries The idea that 
India or for the matter of that any other country with a 
better organized industrial system can be independent of 
the rest of the world in trade commerce or industry may 
be regarded as only visionary but the mere fact that India 
will be in a position to use its own raw material in an 
advantageous manner will not only raise the standard of 
value for its raw produce thus benefiting the agriculturist, 
but also enable it to enter the world s market as a manu 
facturmg country Competition face to face with other 
manufacturing countries, can only be beneficial to India 
Then only can Indian manufacturers hold their own, 
even in the Indian bazaars, against the foreign manu 
facturers 
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Effect of the War 

So far Indian capital has been invested m industrial 
undertakings without regard to the question whether the 
raw material for them can be obtained easily or not 
With the exception of the cotton and jute mdustnes, the 
industries in which Indian capitalists have interested them- 
selves are also industries which demand exceptional quali 
Hcations of specialization from their workers They are 
moreover industries which require years of patient toil 
before they produce any tangible results economically In 
fact, the industrial campaign in India has been planned by 
amateurs in finance with the result that Indian capital and 
Indian labour has been fntteied away without leaving any 
trace of any value to the future generation of workers 
Indian money has been invested in small soap factories 
in little pencil factones, m glass manufacture in the manu 
faccure of cheap coys and stationery and in a hundred 
and one other industries which by reason merely of the 
limited held they offer for the sale of the goods manufac 
tured in India, can hardly be regarded as profitable The 
war has further accentuated the illusory possibilities of 
these industries for Indian capitalists inexperienced as 
they are in the art of managing industrial enterprises 
One can never forget the flood of foolish rhetoric let loose 
upon the people of India when the war with its disturbance 
of sea borne trade created a scarcity of matches m India 
Sermons were preached everywhere on the advisability of 
starting match factories m India Then the supply of 
bangles, which Austria supplied before the war ran short 
and moralists were not wanting who claimed to have 
warned their countrymen of the catastrophe, and who 
pre^hed homdies on the vast scope which lay before the 
bangle industry in Induu It was as is usually the case 
ahown how India had fallen from her great industnal state 
when she was dependent upon a foreign country for her 
glass bangles which she manufactured for herself in the 
good old days. As a matter of fact, the agitation did 
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stimulate the bangle industry in the country Whether 
the demand for Indian made bangles will persist even after 
the war is however uncertain, and if foreign competition 
smothers the industry, as it did before all the benefit that 
the country has derived from the industry will be only 
another sad expenence Admirable as are diese minor 
industries in themselves, they do not hold out any sub 
stantial promise of success in India. 

Policy or the Governmeni 
As for the means to be adopted in encouraging industries 
in which the raw produce of the country can be usefully 
and easily employed the Government it may be stated is 
already doing all that can r^sonably be expected of it by 
research and advice through the Department of Agriculture 
to improve the methods of agriculture It has, however 
not directly offered any inducement to capitalists to engage 
m enterprises likely to develop the agricultural resources 
of the country and affording a vast scope for the industrial 
energies of the people The Department of Commercial 
Intelligence has an enviable record of usefulness even 
Within Its short period of existence but n is after all, only 
a bureau of information The people of India themselves 
are unable to take full advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence In order to 
direct the industrial activities of the people into the right 
channels steps must be taken to show 111 detail how the 
raw produce of the country can profitably be used in 
factories in the country itself To do this the vernaculars 
must be employed more extensively in the pamphlets 
appertaining to agriculture issued by the Government than 
has been the case so far Either the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence or some other department has 
to organize an educational campaign m favour of the 
industries which are closely allied to agriculture and offer 
a profitable field m India 
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Problem of Finance 

As regards the question of finance, it is, unfortunately 
true that the unequal distribution of wealth m the country 
makes the problem of industrial development a difficult 
one to solve It is only a small fraction of the vast millions 
in India who hold the wealth of the country while the rest 
of the population is dependent on its daily earnings for bare 
means of subsistence The earnings do not, on an average 
amount to more than sixpence a day per head and this, 
taking the peculiar conditions of Hindu life into considers 
tion, does not always suffice even for the maintenance of 
a family There is only a small fraction of the vast popula* 
tion able to save anything out of its earnings , but then, 
^^in, the foolish custom of spending large sums of money 
on social entertainments on occasions like the marriage of 
a son or daughter makes extortionate demands on the 
savings There are thus only a few m a position to invest 
money in industrial or any other commercial undertakings 
Those who accuse the people of India of being backward 
in industry are apt to forget their lack of means Those 
among the Indians who have the money to launch new 
industnes or revive old ones are doing so to some extent, 
but owing to lack of commercial training and practical 
experience, their methods are necessarily haphazard and 
wanting in precision Distrust and suspicion also play 
their part in retarding the progress of the country m the 
path of industr) and comment and candidly the experience 
of the people warrants their cynical views regarding the 
probity of their fellow creatures The startling revelations 
of crooked finance made at the time of the failure of a large 
number of Indian banking concerns were not singular in 
themselves but they attracted considerable attention owing 
to the fact that the savings of hundreds of hard working 
men and women were involved, and the proceedings in the 
courts of law gave them a wide publicity The problem of 
finance is therefore full of peculiar difficulties as far as the 
encouragement of industrial enterprises is concerned It 
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seems that the only way to quicken the pace of progress is 
for the Government to act as banker and controller of all 
industrial enterprises at one and the same time In a 
country where the State owns all the land and a large 
number of the railways, a {»triarchal solicitude for the 
efhcient working of industrial undertakings would excite 
no adverse comment On the contrary it would encourage 
those who now hoard their wealth to produce it and employ 
It usefully As a beginning the Government might con- 
sider the advisability of ear marking the money deposited 
yearly in increasing amounts by the people in the savings 
banks for loans for industrial undertakings and at the 
same time make it a condition of the loan to reserve 
to Itself the right of supervising the accounts of such 
concerns 
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INDIA AND WOMEN DOCTORS 
By L\dy Muir Mackenzie 

We ha^e all leamt with a deep heartache of the sufferings of 
our soldiers m Mesopotamia Readmg this harrowing tale we 
gather somethmg of the primitive conditions which prevail in 
the Orient and feel inclined to pity all sick people dwelling east 
of Suez but more especially women The sufiermgs of our 
soldiers nil! not extend over more than shall we say half a 
dozen years but the sufferings of Indian women ha\ e continued 
through countless generatioDs and unless we do somethmg will 
continue indefinitely When lady Dufferin forty years ago 
began her humane endeavours to bring medical aid to the 
women of India Kipling wrote a poem which ought to act as 
spur to our national conscience, yet most people have forgotten 
his pungent lucid words dealmg with a state of things for 
which the long years bring no adequate remedy 

Kipling, addressmg the men of India begins by describing 
how we English Knit a nven land to strength drove a road 
for all men s feet bndged the raving ford and allowed India 
to partake of the Wisdom of the West our schools being free 
to all Then the poet asks the men of India passionately, 
Who has spoken out for these the women and the )oung ^ 
And again are all our gifts for men alone or may your 
women share ^ ’ Above all the women need the Light from 
the West for the curse God laid on Eve is theirs for heritage 
to-day ’ 

You know the Hundred Danger TuDe& when gay with paint an<] 
flowers 

Your household Gods are bribed to help the bitter helpless hours 
\ou know the worn and rotten mat whereon the mother lies 
\ ou kno« the Scotak room unclean — the cell wlierem she dies 
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Dies — V, itii the babble m her ear of imdmfe $ muttered charm 
Dies — spite young Life that strains to stay — ^tbe suckling m her aims 
Dies m the three timet, heated air <KX^ched by the Birth fire 5 breath 
Foredoomed you say lest anguish lack to haunt her home m death 

These thmgs you know and more than tliese — ^gnm secrets of the Dead 
boul horrors done in ignorance 1:^ Tune on Folly bred 
The women have no voice to speak but none can check your pen 
Fum for a moment from your strife and plead their cause 0 men ' * 

During the forty years which have elapsed smce Kipling 
wrote these words what have wc done to bring medical comfort 
to our Indian sisters ? In those days there were few if any 
women doctors to day there are about 500 — ^but what are 
they among 150 000 000 women ^ Roughly speaking while 
3 000 000 Indian women may ho{>e to secure adequate medical 
aid Z48 000 000 can never hope to consult a woman doettn* 
and the majority would rather die than call m a male physician 
The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission is a real fnend to the 
women in their hour of need and with encouragement the 
number of missionary and other doctors could be mcreased 
There is an idea for instance that the Indian Medical Service 
ill be reorganized If this is done there ought to be a branch 
formed for women doctors wlu> would then be permitted to 
share the prestige the pay and all other advantages enjoyed 
by their brother doctors Very highly qualified European 
medical women have now few mducements which would make 
them anxious to seek work in India This is a state of things 
which it would be possible to remedy 

However enough European atul American women doctors 
will never be available to grapple with the vast problem we are 
considering but Indian women fortunately seem capable of 
becoming excellent physicians and surgeons There are thirty 
girl medical students to-day m the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay but they have to study alongside the men students 
under rough and uncomfortable conditions Inducements such 
as scholarships, ought to be granted to would-be girl medical 
students and their path made easy in ever) possible way 
Especially brilliant scholars might be given facilities for visitmg 
European medical centres 
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Once we could count on a supply of women doctors nurses 
and health officers how could they be put m touch with the 
scattered village population ^ Florence Nightingale long ago 
suggested that itinerant health missionaries might go on tour 
and teach elementary hygiene and sanitation and bnng medical 
aid to outlying places It is possible to travel m India for two 
hundred miles at a tune and find no doctors even for the men 
though they are incomparably better provided with medical 
assistance than the women 

I came across the case of some men who petitioned Govern 
ment to erect a women s hospital in their town as so many of 
the young wives were dying they felt it would be cheaper to 
subscribe to keep them alive than to pay for a second marriage 

No one enjoys suffering discomfort and disease if they 
can find a way of escape In India I have seen three-fourths 
of the population of a large village hmpmg about with 
rags tied round their legs because they were infested with 
guinea worm They said it was the will of God but 
it was easy for us to see that if all the offal is thrown 
out of the houses into the village street and the women carry 
the dirt on their feet and then step into the village water supply 
while they fill their water pots disease will inevitably be spread 
I feel sure that the Indian villager does not want to be poisoned 
and he coiJd be taught and coaxed» especially by his own 
people, into changing his ways 

We in the West ought to regard our pamfully acquired know 
ledge as a precious trust to be handed on to those who have not 
yet had an opportunity of treading the same path The way 
our fortunes have been wedded to those of India is a romance 
and a mystery on which we should do well to ponder while we 
ask ourselves if we think with enough love and sympathy of the 
need of those teeming millions across the sea 





MILITARY NOTES 

By Lieut General F H Tyrrell 

The military situation has undergone but little change durmg 
the past SIX week<i In spite of continuous fighting and heavy 
casualties no defimte result has been reached in any of the 
many theatres of operations except the Baltic littoral where a 
substantial success has been scored by the Germans who have 
ousted the Russians from Riga and are now m occupation of 
all the Baltic provmces of the Empire But this success has 
been due not so much to German efficiency as to the 
demoralization of the Russian Army by the introduction of 
political activities into its ranks 

The present condition of the two great Empires of Russia 
and China is a striking illustration of the folly of putting new 
wine into old bottles yet there are to be found people who 
ad\ocate the mtroduction of such radical changes mto our 
Indian Empire and clamour for a reform of the Go\ernment 
of India That Government is a very good Government as 
it stands — ^bettei than most of the existing Governments in 
this world mfact and out of the 315 millions of His Majesty 
the King Emperor s Indian subjects, 314 millions are quite 
satisfied with the Government as it is and do not want to see 
any change m it at all 

But it IS quite fair that the natives of India should be asso- 
ciated with their Bntish rulers and fellow subjects m the 
Government of their own country and we may confidently 
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expect to see them admitted to the higher posts in the Go\em- 
ment services in increasingly larger numbers and not only in a 
civil but m a military capacity 

His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor has been pleased to signify 
his mtention to admit his Indian subjects to the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army They have it is true hitherto 
received commissions as Subadars and Jamadars the native 
equivalents of Captain and Subaltern but the most senior 
Suhadar ranks as junior to the youngest Enghsh Second Lieu- 
tenant In future the Indian officer will be placed on the same 
footing as his Bntish comrade but this cannot be done with- 
out some change in the present organization When com- 
panies of Sepoys ^lere lir«!t raised by the French and Bntish 
adventurers in India the command of the compan) was exer- 
ci'sed by a Native officer who vias assisted by European Ser- 
jeants When the independent companies were first assembled 
into battalions m 176'^ by the Bntish authonties of Fort 
St George the battalion was commanded by a Native officer 
with the title of Comidan (Commandant) with an English 
officer as his Adjutant Ibrahun Khan Gardi who was killed 
fighting agamst the Afghan^ at Panipat in 1760 derived his 
sobriquet from his hav ing been the Commandant of M Bus^y s 
Bodyguard at Hyderabad There was even a Native General 
Officer who controlled the wh<^e body of Sepo) s in the Army 
Probably the last occupant of this exalted post in the English 
Service was the famous Muhammad Yusuf who rendered 
such signal service to the British cause dunng the war of 
Tnchinopol) and who came to an unfortunate end through 
the enmity of the treacherous Nawab of Arcot But it was 
soon discovered that the effiaency of our Native levies 
increased in direct ratio to the proportion of British officers 
employed with them The English Captain virtually com- 
manded the battalion and the Comidan became a useless 
encumbrance and finally disappeared altogether Moreover 
the increase of the establishment of British officers afforded a 
welcome opporturaty for the exercise of patronage to the 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company and finallv 
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all the troops and companies came to be commanded by British 
officers, and the Subadars or Native Captains were reduced 
to the position of Subalterns 

In the present Egyptian Army the majonty of the regiments 
have Enghshmen as field-officers and Egyptians as company 
officers but some regiments are entirely officered by native 
Egyptians 

In the Honourable East India Company s Indian armies 
there were many Irregular Raiments m which the field-officers 
and the Adjutant were British, while the squadron and com 
pany officers were all Indians many of whom were men of 
good birth and considerate means Risaldars sometimes own 
ing all the horses m their squadrons Under present arrange 
ments the Subadars m Indian regiments nominally command 
companies but the real command is exercised by the Bntish 
Double Company Commander and his Bntish Aide 

It is not obvious how the tide of Subadar which origmaIi> 
signified a Viceroy or Governor of one of the Subahs or great 
Provinces into which the Mogul Empire of India was divided 
came to be used to designate the Captain of a company of 
soldiers Its use m this connection appears to date from or 
subsequent to the enrolment of Native levies by French and 
English adventurers in India Previous to that time the title 
of Jemidar or Jemautdar had been used m Native armies m 
India to designate the Captain of a company from the Arabic 
word Jamiat for company 

Another Utle the use of which m a military sense appears 
quite modern is that of Naik or Corporal Naik or Nayak 
was the title of a ruler in some of the States of Southern India 
as Madura but whether it had a dynastic or simply an official 
sigmfication I am not aware It was adopted as the equivalent 
for Corporal in our first military organizations in the Carnatic 
which became the pattern for our establishments m other parts 
of India 

The curious title of Woordie-Major (Native Adjutant) 
derived apparently from the English word or favoU for 
the day had its origin m the old Bengal Army, which m process 
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of time developed a considerable lingua franca from a mixture 
of Urdu with English mditary terms very much corrupted m 
their pronunciation — a g Bnjman for pHsoner, and 

Rungroot for recruit But every army may be said to 
ha\e Its own military jargon 

This war has given occasion for the invention of many new 
terms in the description of military operations The most 
fertile source of these innovations is the necessity for the trans- 
lation of telegrams and despatches from a foreign language 
the translator is apt to lay hold of the nearest equivalent in 
English in sound or appearance instead of in meaning Hence 
we meet with such words as elements and organiza* 
tions when fortifications are meant a position is said to be 
strongly organized instead of strongly entrenched Some* 
times the word elements is used to signify formations of 
troops Fighting is often described as bitter ’ instead of 
as fierce or desperate A Tmics correspondent referred to 
the clash of t^o opposing lines of hostile infantry as a duel 
It seems a pity that the aspirations of our Jewish fel* 
low-soldiers for a distinctive Jewish title and badge for 
the new regiment for the reception of Bntish or Alien 
Jews should have met with so little sympathy at the 
War Office There are two opposite currents of opmion 
in Jewry The largest and most influential section of the 
Anglo-Jewish community having been naturahzed m this 
country, regard themselves as Englishmen and therefore 
object to be labelled as Jews They urge that we do not dis- 
tinguish our regiments by sectarian titles as Catholic or Pres 
bytenan therefore why should we call a regiment Jewish^ 
They forget that there is a regiment m our Army List which 
has always borne a sectarian title the Cameronians a devant 
26th Foot now the Scottish Rifles which was raised from the 
disciples of the Covenantmg preacher and martyr, Richard 
Cameron But, further the title Jewish applied to a regiment 
might well be taken to signify Race mstead of Religion iWe 
have Scottish, Welsh, and Irish regiments with racial designa- 
tions so why not a Jewish Regiment ? Some enthusiasts have 
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proposed that it might be known as the Maccabees and 
might have as its badge the Shield of David We must con- 
fess Ignorance as to the blazon on such a shield or how the 
particulars of it have been transmitted to posterity for there is 
no allusion to it m the histone books of the ancient Hebrew 
Senptures 

When the writer served with a Bombay Native Infantry 
regiment m 1868 there wem some men m the regiment who 
followed the Jewish religion but they called themsdves Beni 
Israel and repudiated the name of Yahudi (Jew) They bore 
Hebrew names such as Ezekiel Samuel Daniel etc and 
were, no doubt descended the Ten Tnbes which are often 
referred to as Lost but havn^ been resident in India for some 
twenty centuries they are as dark-complexioned as any Hindus 
Though there were not many of them m the army they seemed 
to have more than their fair ^are of promotion the Subadar 
Major and the Jamadar Adjutant of the 3rd Bombay Infantry 
were both Beni Israel Whether they still enlist is not 
apparent from recent Army Lists, where few or no Hebrew 
names are now to be found among the lists of Native Indian 
officers 
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TO^VARDS PERMANENT PEACE* 

A STATEMENT OP \IE\\S SL EMITTED TO 
INTERNATIONAL SOCUI ISM 

By Pl\ton E Drakoules 

Delegate of the Greek Labour League at the Loodoo Coofereoce of 
August 2$ and 29 19x7 


I 

At the beginning of the present war the attitude of the Greek 
people was one of sentimental and enthusiastic attachment to 
the cause of the three Powers who had been beneficent to the 
Greek nation and who now constitute the nucleus of the 
Entente The Socialist Party had further grounds for Pro 
Entente feeling and action but it was divided partly on account 
of 2»ome members leanings towards Germanism out of admira- 
tion for the German Socialist Party partly because others were 
won o\er by paid Pro German agents These elements were 
after some struggle eliminated by July 1915 and the prevail- 
ing Socialist feeling has since been that Europe above all con- 
siderations must, by war if needs be and at all costs put an 
end to militarism which is the source of wars and the abolition 
of which has always been advocated by Socialists all over the 
world and by the People s Parties m every country The 
majority of Greek Socialists are convinced of this as also of 

* Document issued by tbe Greek Labour League and the Greek 
Socialist Party 40 Rue du Fir6e Athens 
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the necessity for re estabbshing Intemationahsm on improved 
lines — e g that Socialism must require > as a condition of end- 
ing the war full mtegnty, mdependence and freedom for each 
nationality 

The Greek Labour League passed a resolution on May Day 
1917, to the effect that the working-classes of Greece desire 
peace but not German peace and that, consequently, the war 
must be contmued until the possibility of a German peace is 
excluded 

A proposal to send a delegate to Stockholm was unani 
mously rejected on the ground that no Sociahst can take part 
in any conference which does not declare beforehand that the 
very idea of a German peace is inadmissible 

The above two features are the chief among other pubhc 
statements of the Greek Labour League such as that negotia 
tions for peace must be deemed impossible so long as the 
Hohenzollerns count for anythmg m Germany In view 
of these premises it is evident that Greek Socialist opimon 
lb in favour of a prolongation of the viar until the full 
victory of the Entente is achieved Side by side with 
this it IS felt that victory of the Entente is taken to 
imply the triumph of the peoples and not of exploiters 
the triumph of the democraci^ and not of the plutocra 
cies It IS admitted that the prolongation of the war is 
an evil and that Pnissianism is responsible War bemg 
always an evil any factor which keeps this evil alive must be 
destroyed Prussian militansm is indisputably pronounced to 
be this factor and consequently sound Sociabsm is mcom- 
patible with any tendency to allow the militanst spirit to 
exist even in embryo, after this war The militarist spirit is 
not deprecated as a solely Prussian product, but also as a 
plutocratic evil Therefore Sociahst opinion is averse to any 
compromise by which the countries of the Entente, once vic- 
torious would revert to methods of the past forgettmg under 
plutocratic mfluence thevr pledge to destroy miktartsm and 
proclaim the principle of nahonahties 

The guiding principle of the majonty of Greek Socialists is 
VOL xn 2 D 
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that as a result of this catadysmal war we must have neither 
a German peace nor a peace dictated by any plutocracy or a 
combination of plutocracies but a Peoples Peace pure and 
simple destined to usher m the new social system which it was 
the mission of International Socialism to bring about but which 
under the force of circumstances has devolved upon the Govern- 
ments of the Entente 


II 

While this ma) be said to have constituted the of the 
majority of Greek Socialists dunng the two years which have 
elapsed since the elimination of Pro German elements from the 
midst of the party at the same time the vieus of the workmg- 
classes at large have been variously affected by political social 
and economical vicissitudes The initial ilan of the Greek 
people m favour of the Entente has abated under the influence 
of ti^o forces — first the devious political intrigues combined 
with passionate partisanship and secondly assiduous German 
propaganda — ^the two forces often interacting upon each other 
to such a degree as to produce sm absolute chaos and a standing 
enigma as to the true Greek standpoint in the present conflict 
The former embittered a great many to the extent of allowmg 
themselves to be alienated from the Entente rather than follow 
a pohtical leader merely because his programme was Pto- 
Entente and thus as they thought sacrificing personal or party 
predilections The German propaganda on the other hand 
(avaiimg itself especially of the mobilization ordered in Septem 
ber 1915 — skifully made intolerable through studied as well 
as unavoidable privations), has been careful during the mne 
months the mobilization lasted to teach the soldiers known 
since as epistrats that if the workers were suffering so 
much economically it was war and the present mobilization 
that caused their suffering that if the Balkan wars which were 
fought in the interest of Greece have nevertheless, produced 
more harm than good — inasmuch as they necessitated the pre- 
sent mobilization, have impoverished the people and have 
caused cruel vicissitudes to every Greek family — ^how much 
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more will a third war imposed tn the interest of foreigners 
cause mcreased misery It was foolish they argued to shed 
one s blood and mflict untold misfortune upon one s family for 
a cause which does not concern Greece that at best Greece 
could not escape the fate of Serbia and Roumania were she to 
abandon neutrality that mterest must be regarded before senti- 
ment and that Germany is the Power which can either crush or 
aggrandize Greece 

The Greek worker m his rags of khaki and while under- 
gomg continual hardships as an epistrat took these teachings 
to heart and conceited a real horror of all idea of going to war 
It might not have been so if the ^onomical condition had been 
less terrible Neither political intngue nor German poison 
would have kept him neutral f<» two years had it not heetv iot 
the paralyzing effect which destitution exercises upon his mmd 
To illustrate this it is enough to mention that the poorest 
family requires a weekly expenditure of forty shillings for 
the absolutely indispensable necessaries of life while the 
wages of the worker never exceed twenty-five shillings He 
has been feeling that if Greece goes to war a third time his 
economical condition will grow even worse This feelmg is 
stiU very strong The natural love of every Greek for the 
ideals of England France and Russia and his conviction 
denved from enlightened Socialist teaching that there can be 
no guarantee for freedom and progress unless the Entente wins, 
do not move him to the desire to fight so long as he is so deeply 
plunged in poverty He ceases to care for ideals and even 
the voice of Patriotism — ready as a Greek always is to fight for 
his country — is powerless m tl» frice of hts own and his family s 
misery It therefore remains an indisputable fact that 
the idea of going to war is unpopular m Greece not from any 
notion or doctrine about the causes of the present war and the 
expectations after it nor from cowardice but solely from the 
impression that havmg been reduced to penury by events smce 
the Balkan wars the Greek worker is in danger of being totally 
crushed if a third war is imposed upon him His pomt of view 
became strictly individual after his experience of nme months 
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of mobihzation Larger views would attract him if he could 
be ir^ of anxiety as to his bread and that of his family should 
he be called to go to the front His fighting power, his endur- 
ance his heroism his determination to win, once he enters a 
war agamst tj rarny are all there provided he is sure that his 
wife and children will not starve Is it easy to free him of this 
anxiety ? If so the two forces latent in him now — love for the 
peoples of the Entente and conMction that organized freedom 
can only come from their victory — will be reanimated and mani- 
fested from the moment that he knows that neither he himself 
need want while he fights the enemy of Europe nor his kith and 
km if he be killed He will then do his best in the crusade for 
the liberties of Europe The assurance that the indepen- 
dence of nationalities will be 01^ of the conditions of peace is 
another requisite for the willingness of the working-classes of 
Greece to enter the war with enthusiasm 

These considerations explain why m spite of Greece having 
embraced the policy of Venizelos mobilization is unpopular so 
long as the nightmare of want and suffering presses upon the 
imagination of the people TIk Greek Labour league and 
the Greek Socialist Party believe that nothing will avail to make 
mobihzation popular until the anxieties of the working classes 
are removed But if they are indeed removed the mobiliza- 
tion will be a welcome event say, three months after 

Is it easy to remove these anxieties ^ The Greek Labour 
League and the Greek Socialist Party think that it would be 
most difficult for the Greek Government to do it on the strength 
of national resources only Certain measures are necessary to 
reassure the working-classes of Greece about the consequences 
of the war to themselves and the Greek Government may have 
to cope with insurmountable difficulties m its efforts to efiect 
the measures requured Some of these measures depend upon 
its own volition and others on the volition of the Powers of the 
Entente 

A maximum of prices determined on the basis of wages 
and a minimum of wages would be a legislative measure which 
would protect the consumer, and thereby diminish the economi- 
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cal pressure upon the coun^ This is a measure whu^ 
depends entirdy on the volition of the Ghe^ Government The 
foundation all over Greece of factories for producing munitions 
and military articles of equipment, where women and young 
people would work as well as men who do not go to the front 
is another measure calculated to improve the economical con 
dition besides, of course supi^mg the Army and Navy and 
It IS a measure which depends partly on the volition of the Greek 
Government and partly on the vohtion of the Allies These 
however would not be adequate measures unless decent pay- 
ment to soldiers is guaranteed and reUef to famihes left behmd 
as also a pension to the widow of every soldier killed Some 
efforts towards a solution have already been made, but for full 
success it is necessary that the Allies should contribute 

It is futile to expect real mobilization without the above 
measures Once however, these are assured every man of 
mihtary age would be in the ranks before the lapse of three 
months 

Whatever the circumstances were under which Mr Vem- 
zelos returned to power it is acknowledged that his return dis- 
pelled an ugly situation and even his opponents confess that 
the existence and honour of Greece have been saved by his 
action But all the same it would be idle to ignore that there 
IS still considerable German propaganda gomg on which 
insmuates that the people were forced to accept the solution 
These tactics fostered as they are by pohticians, are fraught 
with danger which could only be averted b) the measures above 
mdicated 

Their full efiEect, however, would not be such as is desired if 
the daily pabulum of a venal Press is allowed to be provided for 
the working-classes without any coimto’-mfluence The Greek 
newspaper-men have now formed the habit to the degree of a 
second nature of measuring everything — even the most sacred 
things — ^m cash 

It 18 no use countmg upon the Athens Press What we want 
is a Labour Press and this should be considered a measure 
supplementing those above mentioned A Labour Press is a 
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desideratum not only for Greece but for all other countries, 
and It ought to be estaUished everywhere m the mterests of 
the Governments of the Entente, no less than m the interest of 
the International proletariat 

The Greek race has been carrying on a struggle for existence 
ever smce the fall of Constantinople At present the working 
classes are identified with the struggle m a peculiar way and it 
thus happens that the class struggle is not the only issue 
to be considered in the case of Greece The national struggle 
is an old one and the class struggle is of recent development 
Turks and Bulgars as races, and Austria as a State have all 
along been mortal enemies of Hellenism Labour is far from 
being organized as yet in Greece Naturally, it cannot but 
look to the after-war conditions from the view-pomt of secunty 
against these enemies It is at this juncture that agencies like 
the Labour Press should act as creators of wider vistas of 
Social reconstruction materially morally mtellectually and 
spintually Owmg to the fact t^t the working-classes are not 
organized the foundmg of a Labour newspaper is all but impos- 
sible No Labour Party could afford unaided to maintain a 
paper until organization has been achieved and long contmued 
The tune now presses for the reasons above shown Energetic 
propaganda is imperatively demanded in order to (^>en the eyes 
of the working classes and hasten a change in their thoughts 
their feelings and their attitude This is of the greatest 
urgency 

III 

Among the conditions for peace the Greek Labour League 
and the Greek Socialist Party would urge the foUowmg — 
Kaisensm to be abolished 

Militarism to be destroyed individuals and companies not 
to be allowed to manufacture weapons 

Intematioiud Treaties to be sacred and inviolable 
No State to be allowed to keep a permanent Army under 
pam of bemg excluded from the Economic Union of those 
States whidi accept disarmament 
Freedom of each nationality to he guaranteed 
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No Province or Island to be annexed if the population of it 
objects to such a change but indemnities to be paid unless it 
IS decided to estabhsh a United States of Europe 

Parallel to these conditions there should be an orgamzed 
endeavour to create an ideal of International ethics and Inter- 
national rectitude and to dispel the Prussian superstition about 
the sanctity of the State while a Council of Nations » which 
may be the nucleus of the United States of Europe must be 
encouraged to evolve, as also a Supreme Court of Nations 
representing the Intematonal Will under the sanction of the 
umversal opmion of humanity Perhaps the first step towards 
this would be the formation of an Intemabonal League whose 
business it would be to enlighten the peoples 

To sum up the views of the Greek Labour League and the 
Greek Soaalist Party — 

We want the war to be continued until the triumph of Truth 
IS achieved — ^that is, until the Entente is victorious and we 
want to enable the working classes of Greece to enter the war 
at once and with enthusiasm A Peoples Peace, as distinct 
from a Plutocratic Peace must be insisted upon We need 
organized Freedom all over Europe organized Equahty and 
organized Fraternity and we want the abolition of all forms of 
cruelty, seemg that human progress is effected in proportion as 
human cruelty is diminished We desu'e peace but we do not 
consent to peace until the road to these changes is open and 
until the peoples authority is recogmzed everywhere as superior 
to the authority of the State 

(Signed) Platon E Drakolles 

Delegate of the Greek Labour League 
40 Rue du Piree Athens 
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ORIENTALIA 

Ertofis OsiEKTiOCs E7 Kelicxcuseb Par Edouard Montet Piofesseur 
a 1 Umverstta de Cen^e Melanges public k 1 occasion de sa ^0"^^ 
anode de professorat (Genive, 19x7) 

The name of Professor Montet is well known to the readers of the 
AsuTic Retiew to whose pages hs has been a frequent ocmtnbutor 
particularly by the valuable summanes he has given of the progress of 
Oriental studies m tlie periodical Reports on Semite Studies and 
Orientalism wbich he has been writing for this Review since 1896 The 
Faculty of Theology in the Univ^itv of Geneva m which Professor 
Montet ocxaipies the chair of Old Testament Exegesis and the History 
of Israel wished this year to celebrate the occasKHi of bis having been 
a Professor of Uie University for thirty years and it had beoi pressed 
to mvim his old students to do honour to their teacher in Geneva on this 
occasion but, on account of the war it was impossible for his numerous 
pupils ammig the clergy of the Protestant Church m France to take part 
m such a celebration and it was accordingly confined to the cude of his 
mtim^e friends m the Ijniversi^ But it was felt by the faculty that 
this occasion should be marked by some enduring menMxial and one of 
his old pupils Professor Fulliquet — ikiw his coHeague m the Faculty of 
Thedqgy — was entrusted with the task of collecting and editmg the 
present volume of articles that had been printed at various times m the 
/oumal Anaifgue, the Revue de IHitteae des ReUgttm, the Htbberi 
Journed and other periodicals and to these have been added some fen 
articles hitherto unpublished 

The coUectioo is divided into two parts one dealing with Israel and 
the other with Islam The arturles in the first part discuss the mrigm 
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of the Hebrew people, the Israehtes in Egypt and the date, orcusi 
etc of the exodus the primitive ideas underlying the nte of 
m the early days of Israel, the fonnaticMa of the canon of the 
Old Testament and the earliest translations of it etc One of the 
articles hitherto unpublished deals with the book of Job and Professor 
Mmitet shares the opinion of those critics who bold with the author of this 
Aonderful poem and comes to tlie oonclusion that there is no ground for 
hope of a future life beyond the gmve and that the problem of human 
suffering is insoluble The land of Lz the birthplace of Job he 
identifies inth the Hauran 

Professor Mcmtet is not only Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
but he also teaches Arabic and is the author of an Arabic grammar To 
his knoH ledge of the literature of Islam he adds an acquamtance with 
this faith as a h\mg reality which he has acquired by his travels m 
Morocco and North Africa His writings on Islam have made his name 
widely known as that of an impartial exponent of this faith ready to give 
generous recognition to the finer aspects of it All students of the modem 
Muslim world are acquainted widi his illuimnatmg work published m 
19 x 1 De 1 ^tat pr^ent et de 1 avemr de 1 Islam and will welcome 
present volume as brmgmg together in a convenient form his scattered 
studies upon various aspects of thu religion He has given special 
attention to the cult of saints particularly m the western parts of the 
Muhammadan world wliere this aspect of the religious hfe of Islam 
has developed to a remarkable degree The explanation is probably to 
be found m the survival of the primitive paganism with its profound 
veneration for sorcerers and seers and of the Berbers who still form the 
ma](^ part of the population of the Maghrib In the present volume the 
longer articles deilmg with Islam am devoted to a detailed study of 
this cult of aamts and the organuation and influence of the religious 
orders ui Morocco To these are added descriptive accounts of the two 
capitals of Marocco Fez in the North and Marrakesh m the south 

The volume concludes with an interesting study of France m Its 
relation to Islam especially under the conditions of tlie present war the 
author emphasizes the striking loyai^ which the Musalman troops fighting 
on the side of England and France Imve shown The war he adds 

will have important results for the Musalman subjects of France and 
for Islam generally Islam will cesne out of this war which will in a 
manner prove to be its apologia widi added importance This apologia 
will be essentially the work of the rank and file of the troops fnxn 
Algeria Tunis Marocoo and the Senegal and of the Indian Musalman 
soldiers m the service of rngland Their loyalty their splendid da h 
on the field of battle and their heroism will have done more to win respect 
for their religion than all the lectures and learned writings on Islam all 
the Ians or decrees in favour of the Musalmans With a bnef notice of 
the measures proposed by the French Government for improving the 
status of Its Muhammadan subjects m Northern Africa Professor Montet 
closes this mterestmg volume which we commend to the attentum of our 
readers 
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NEAR EAST 

A PROTESTANT POWER TO GUARD THE HOLY PLACES 
Ths Futuke of Pax^tine Tbe Re Bi&th of am Ancient People By 
A M Hyamscm With ax jllustrations and a map {Stdganch and 
Jackson ) los 6d net 

The above volume is an attempt to describe in detail the history of 
Palestine and to draft the lines of its future development Tlic Arst 
SIX chapters of fifty six pages are devoted to the description of her past 
story after \ihich the various towns are taken m detail together with the 
vanous colonuing projects The bo(^ shows that the invasion of Titus 
meant the death blow to Jewish self government Tlie losses of tlie 
Jewish people in the course of that war were computed at a million, while 
-mother million must be added and attributed to the ravages of starvation 
In fact this unsuccessful revolt against the povver of Rome received the 
everest punishment relatively speakmg which can lie found m the course 
of history The era of die Crusades was scarcely calculated to benefit 
the Jewish interests m Palestme and die Turkish Dominion ushered m 
by the failure of the iv.mg of Cyprus m 1359 to recover Jerusalem was a 
forlorn hope which the flagging Crusader spirit did not sufficiently 
support Now Turkish rule has brought Palestine to her present state of 
anarchv and chaos Although the Turks did not maltreat the Jews with 
any special seventy and Ottoman tolerance was allowed a certain measure 
of independence in local affairs lU insecurity prevented the growth of 
prosperity which the natural fniufuine»s of the soil postulated But 
tier wretched past roust serve as a warning for the future and makes the 
consuleratvon of her status at the Peace Conference an absolute necessity 
The author points out that ioc the greater part of history Palestme and 
Egypt have been closely connected iot the smaller State is m fact a 
shield to the larger on its vulnerable side The religious interests of 
England may be (ess than those of other Powers hut this renders the 
presence of England in Palestine all tbr more essential To keep the 
peace between the Latins and Cre^ and to prevent the Holy City from 
lieroraing a perpetual shambles the Moslem soldiery has hitherto l^en 
on guard If it is w ithdrawn its piice must be taken by another neutral — 
Protestant or Jew The latter has no desire for any such office, and 
would not for many years — until the new nation has passed out of 
nfancy — have the strength to bold it The Protestant as the guardian 
of the Holy Places of Chri tendon) is at present the only possible alter 
native to the Turk If the Turkish sway passes from Jerusalem the 
Moslem Holy Places second m importance only to those of Mecca will 
also need % protector For such an oSice the Great Power which counts 
its Muhammadan subjects by tens of millions seems indisputably marked 
out Thus the security of the one weak link m the cham of Empire the 
religious nvalnes of Christendom the interests of the Moslem world and 
the desires of the many pennies of Palestine all combine to invite that 
Power to extend its mvmcible protection to the Holy Land 

The author concludes with the interesting observation that the admmis 
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trau\e body of the Go>erDnient as m the case of Egypt and the \ative 
States of India vould at first at any rate have to be recruited to a large 
extent from outside 

The book as a whole is a %ery valuable contnbution to our knowledge 
ibout Palestine and is the first to deal m the English language at any 
length with the regeneration of Palatine by the Jews 


THF BALKAN IN HfS HOME 

Balkan Home Life By Lwy M J Garnett With 10 Illustrations 
{J4tihutn and Co "Ltd ) los 6d net 

The author of Balkan Home Life (one of a series) has chosen an 
c^portune moment to bring beftMe the English public her intimate know 
ledge of countries and people which have recently m no small degree 
ocmpied (he attention of the whole of Europe It has been pomted out 
that whilst France has been fruitful m books on the Balkan Peninsula 
we need only mention M F Dnault s admirable work Sur la Questicm 
d Orient depuis les Origmes and likewise Germany with the monu 
mental work of Zinkeisen Oesdudvte des Osmanischen Keichs there 
was comparatively little if anythmg to vie with thei>e works m this 
country Mr Seton Watson $ book has been only quite lately published 
filling thus an evident gap But the peciality Miss C arnett v book 
IS that It does not enter into political questions but introduces the reader 
into the mtunacy of homes which were once peaceful and happy — a 
refreshing lecture nowadays I 

Discardmg for some unknown masrni Serbia and the kindred Monte 
negro the author expands in her opening chapters on Albania W e know 
that this interesting people aided by die nature of their country were 
1 ble Co throw off occasionally the authority of their conqueror as was 
the case under the famous Kara Mohammed of Scutan and AU Pasha 
of loannma They aimed at an independent sovereignty but ultimately 
failed Bemg thus subjected to the Turks the total neglect of the mother 
tongue was due m a great measure as the author tells us to the fact that 
the Albanians reallv professed three i reeds Turkish being taught in the 
Moslem schools Itvlim in the RcHDin Catholic school and Greek in the 
Orthodox Christian But although their language hn become a complete 
mosaic of fragments borrowed from many sources a native element still 
predominates Ihe positnn of Albmian women differs m nothing from 
that m Turkey itself 1 he t lucatjon of the girls is of a purely dome tic 
character with the exception of a very few of the upper classes who are 
taught a little reading and wriong Whether Moslem or Christian they 
are all oondeotned to complete sedusion from the outer world from the 
age of twelve until they get married It has been as'^erted m order to 
justify this idiosyncrasy on the pan of the Chnstian Albanians that this 
barbarous custom was adopted to shield the poor maidens frc»u the danger 
that might assail them if they showed themselves ui the treets where 
should a man address them it would inevitably conduce to the loss of 
their reputation But it is onU n^t to say that a a rule the Albanian 
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treat their women with the utmost chivalry It is for mstant^ contrary 
to then sense ol propriety ever to make a woman the subject of jokes or 
humorous stones Insult or annoyance offered to a girl often results 
in bitter feuds between the respectite families but a lapse from virtue 
on the pan of a woman is punished with death! We are told that 
before the Turkish subjection them have been many strong and hardy 
Albanian women who knew how to handle a gun and often got the better 
of men when fightmg 

hat the author w rites aliout the Albanians is w itli only a few ezeep 
tioos also applicable to tlie Bulgarians and the Greeks of the Balkan 
Peninsula Tbeir religion their cu^oms — ^nay ewn tlieir respective Ion 
guages — seem to have somehow amalgamated with one exception only — 
the U allachs 1 he«e aoma<is preferred hardship with freedom to comfort 
with subjecticHi i hey haie led to this day a free nomadic life essentially 
pastoral Their very name is a synonym for shepherd They pass the 
w inter months in the low lands where they set up every year their ircoilar 
hut of reeda branches and hangings woven from goat s hair by their 
women 4.t Laster they disport of their lambs in thousandb and prepare 
for their summer migraticxi to the high mountains which they reach 
leisurely One of the most interesting pages of this liook is the Jescrip 
tion the <iuihor gives ua nf a Wallachi^ household The rooms are 
snuglv furntsheii in 1 astern fashion but without chairs and tables 
Along the walls on eitlier side of tbs hearth and extendmg under the 
windows IS a range of t'ornfottable cushions Opposite the hearth 
generally stands an ariisttcally carved wardrobe wheme the rugs and 
<xi\eth arc prodire 1 which are used as beds in the night I or the meals 
a low round table is brought in round which the guests and inmates 
seat themselves on cushion placed on the floor m a warmly lighted 
I nghtlv coloured chamlict 

\ery different is the position of the Uallach woman to that of the 
Turki h ami Albanian And what is the reason for this differentiation ^ 
It IS that her usefulness and her untiring work has made her thus 
independent The frequent and protracted alisence of the men of the 
family throws great responsibility and various duties on her She cuUi 
vates the flelda and vineyards reaps the harvest tends the dixnestu 
animals shears the sheep and prepares and dyes the wool for the locxn 
which occupies a comer of every dwelling She possesses moreover t 
great deal of wit and ccanaion sense Conversant with Greek she still 
<lmgs to her own soft tongue anti her nationality Bolintmeau a 
Kumanian author was right when he wrote half a century ago about the 
\\allachs If ever this extraordinary people should escape from 
snvitudc, if ever it should possess a cultivated language a literature 
a historjr — in a wmd a name — it will owe it to her women * 

The same sympathy with which the author has ^iproached the Albanians 
an I the Wallatdis she also extends to the Bulganans whose chief character 
istics she declares to be industry, thrift and solid good sense Their being 
a settmg race is shown by the illustration representing a Bulgarian kavass 
on p 176 
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Wilting of the Turkish house with its two divisions Miss Gainett 
makes the somewhat startling statement The haremlik far from merit 
mg the epithet of a prison and a place of \iomen s degradation is 
m her experience the most cheerful and commodious part of the 1 urkish 
house, the term harem meamng sacred enclosure as the same term 
often applies to the sanctuaries at Islam Ihe haremlik she therefore 
concludes is a sanctum sanctc^m a place safe fnxn mtnision into 
which even a husband refrains frmn entering if the presence of one at 
more pair of shoes at its entrame door announces that his wife lias 
guests t 

J rue the Osnunh women may be well housed and well fed and in many 
cases given abundant jewellery and finer} to make them more attnitive 
in the eyes of tbeir admiring husi^ds for nhom tliey ire but pia> things 
and toys But if we consider that diese young women have souls and are 
m many cases at lease not devmd of a certain amount of mtellect it 
mu t become clear to us that with the life thev are cmnpelled to lead 
the} are certain to be hampered in their intellectual development that 
thev do not exist for themselves but for a husband who mav be perhaps 
good or perhaps bad as chance will have it and to vvliom through their 
lack of education they are inferior anti arc treated as sudi My long 
experience in the F ast has caught me that in most cases these fair inmites 
of the haremliks are far fiom happy In thic tonnection I may mention 
here the naive question addicssed to me !>> an Osmanh dame whom to my 
surprise 1 met one dav in an English drawing room How shall wc set 
about to obtain the necessary education to make iis mori^ fit and companion 
able for OUT husbands and sons^ Ibave come all the way from Istamboul to 
ask my English sisters tlua question This wa 2 > in tlic days of -Vbdul 
Hnniid when the poor rurkiabnanen bad a sore time e^ipertally those irbo 
'•tiovc for emancipation ket Islam as the author nghtl} says does 
not deny to woman a soul as has been so often wrongly a berted by 
miKinfcmned travellers in the East In fact the Koran is most explicit 
•on thi point ulieretn numerous texfe promise the joys of Paradise to 
all true Moslems irrespective of sex Indeed the Hadith or Traiii 
tumal Sayings of Muhammad record as quoted m this book that the 
prophet of Islam imparted to his followers his divanely acquired know 
ledge to the effect that certam of bis deceased fiiends bad been rewarded 
for their faith by admission to Paradise Among them he said was 
his first wife Khadija whom he had been ccnumanded to gladden with 
the good tidmgs of a chamber of a hollow pearl in which is no clamour 
and no fatigue I 

In conclusion a word of praise is due to the author for the intimate 
knowledge of the aistcsns of the Balkan pecple wliose language she also 
seems to have acquired as is implied by the numerous introducticxi of 
foreign words and which to those who are acquainted with them implies 
eo much more than a translated word 
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TROTTERS HISTORY Oh INDIA 

History of India By the late Ci^taia I J Trotter Revised edit on 
brought up to 1911 b} H Hutton b d ^^lth 4 Maps and 22 
Illustrations (So h 1 \ for Promoting Ckristtan Knowledge ) 
10& 6d net 

At the present juncture iihen India noble part m tlie mar is praised 
in every ccn-ner of the Empire every bool, that lielps to make the British 
subject realize her wonderful story la extremely welcome There could 
not tJierefore be a lietter moment for tlm re issue of Captam Trotter 

Hi»tor) of India Uell pl4mned, erudite sane in judgment attrai 
live in stjle it ma) be called the ideal handbook on the history of India 
in outline 

The original edition brought the history down to the Viceroyalty of 
the Ear] of Elgin Dr Hutton has added two further chapters one on 
I./>rd Curzoo s tenure of the ofBce and tlie other ending with the Darbar 
of 1911 These addition we may say are in every way commendable 
The perusal of ihem however naturally leads to the question whetliei 
Captam Trotter would have endorsed the editor s views Perhaps it is 
too early to pas any historical judgment on Lord Curzon s rule The 
future alone can show whether the manv lines that his energy drew across 
Hindustan were cut in granite or trace*! m sand As therefore the last 
chapters can admittedU only be narrative u 1 a pity that the accouni 
w as not extended to include the events of land Hardingt administration 


Foiit\ Veabs is Bcrka Dr Mark (London Hutchmson and Co } 
Of Jewish de cent like so many succes fui evangelists John Ebenezer 
Marks was bom m iSjz In 1859 after an educational career he went 
to the East as a missionary and though it 1 Burm*! that bis name is 
msepaiably assoaated wnh his going there was qmte by dhance as 
when he was asked ^^lU you go to Maulmem? he answered With 
pleasure Where is it’ He rapidly learned Burmese and to love th 
fiurman and was successful m missionary work understanding men and 
manners and we read with pleasure of his co operation with the learned 
Roman Catholic prelate Bishop Bigaudet Educational schemes wen. 
hia mission At Maulmem he was successful then he earned the 
good work on to Rangoon (as a Pnest) Kenzada and 7aiun as well as 
other places bt John s College at Rangoon was his chief foundation — 
now known and loved by thousands of pupils and their friends Ht 
also was careful to cultivate the welfare of the Eurasian children and 
after much opjiositiQa the dioc^an orphanage was the result But his 
chief success was in being able to interest King Mmdcm Mm of Burma 
m his work The Kmg was tolerant like all Buddhists and interested m 
missionanes not without an eye to their Lun^an support Dr Marks s 
call to Mandalay arose from these mixed motives and the chapter on the 
mission school he founded there attended by many of the King s sons — one 
of whom a quiet inoffensive docile lad with^t any particular vice or 
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virtue to distinguish him from the other boys of his age ' became Kiug 
Thibavk — ^who Mere all treated as ordinary pupils forms one of the most 
interesting in the book That Dr Marks s mfluence Mas personal there 
ran be no doubt but the King thought of more European favour and 
Ins sons ceased attending the school Mhen he found that this Mas Mith 
held Dr Marks left Burma m 1900 after forty happv years of evangel 
izatiOD Mhich this book de cribes m a semeahat go a you plca.e manner 
He lived five years more supervising and helping with his. work though 
from afar loved by his pupils m the Fast and luckier than many 
Padres not foigotten by them The \rchbi hop of Canterbury in a 
hort foreword to this book says of it The missionary annaU of our 
time would be mromplete without such a narr\ti\e m permanent form 

\ F S 


RUSSIA 

1 H’ Diar\ 01 A KuaSiAN Lad\ Barbe Doukhovskoy (nee Fnnrrsa 
Galitzm) (fo^inTong) 12 fid net 
As the wife of a distinguished Russian Governor Madame Doukhovskoy 
liad exceptional opportunities of ^mg many and varied quarters of the 
Morld from Arctic snoMs to tropical sands and meeting with natives of 
all cxiuotnc from China to Icru and beyond She kept a diary of 
impressions of her eventful life but refers but little to the work of 
General Doukhovskoy and makes no secret of dislike of public functicms 
and ceremonies The publicatvm of these memoirs was due to the 
insistence of the poet Con tantine Sloutd^vsky who contributes a preface 
T ittle Princess Vava Galitzin s lot nas certainly cast m pleasant places 

r Mas lorn under fortunate aui>pices there could not be a 
happier little girl good thmgs were thrown down upon me presents 
petting admiration At an early age I chose ns m> motto /^ais ce 
^ue xoudras Whatever 1 Mished for I verv certainly had and I 
duln t see liow anybody (XHild Mint to refuse me in anything 

She had the facility of captunng admirers of all ages and records a 
good miny ridivulous episode<< When m die Caucasu with her aunt 
Princes \av'i met the yoimg General Doukhovskoy who Mas attached to 
the person of the Grand Duke Michael Commander in Chief m that 
region Unlike her other 'idroirers ihis General was reserved and slow 
in Ills incere advances lut a happy marned life began a year before 
the war with Turkey Ceneral Douldiovskoy served m the campaign as 
Chief of Staff to Count Lons Mebkoff and when appointed Governor 
General at Frzroum his wife made an adventurous journey m order to 
jom him She was willing to risk any hardship this spoilt daintily 
brought up lady, to be with the General It is surpnsmg to learn that 
he was appointed military representative at the celebration of the twelve 
hundreth anniversary of the battle of Kulikovo pole which would mean 
that Dmitry Donskoi lived long before the Tartars came co Europe The 
Tsar, Alexander II was said to have walked after his assassmation 
and an audacious impostor personated the ghost and addressed the public 
at vespers when the police captured him Even in the eighties French 
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ll^vspapers placed ncw^ frcan Russia under Asia, to Madame 
Doukhovskoy s indignation Shall we ever be amsidered as Europeans 
I wonder ? ’ After taking a German prince of conuncmplace appearance 
for a colmiist m the Isle of Wight she thought a well dressed elegant 
blacksnutb must be a Minister of State Madame Doukhovskoy s musical 
talent and training enabled her to secure concert triumphs Ramadan and 
are called Mussulman 'feasts, whereas the fonner is a fast On 
the General s appointment to Sitena towhich they travelled via New York 
they were alarmed by threats of assassinatum to which the Press gave 
prominence hut managed to arme without mishap At Khabarovsk they 
ectert^imed Mr H De V\mdt the intrepid traveller who had been to 
Sakhalin On General Doukhovskoy s appomtment to Turkestan dis 
turh'inces broke out at Ferghana and Mussulmans attacked the Russian 
garrison This was a kind of holy war which had to be suppressed 
hv tern measures The Grand Duke Nicholas Constantmovitch spent 
many years on the Starving Plam and constructed irrigation works 
The following note is inatructive as Russians are generally good linguists 

Man} Fnghsii officers serving in India speak our language and 
n is a great pitv that the same cannot be said of the Russian officers 
who serve in Turkestan Notwithstanding their long sojourn m that 
'ountry they do not speak the native language 

Madame Doukhovskov is in favour of working men clubs with bars 
and concert halls but without iQtCHncant sme-e it is not only by tedious 
iKirmg preaching that the workmen are kept away from druokennes 
and good clubs would prove a counter attraction to the alehouse 

The General s healtli broke down at Tashkend and hu obtained leave 
tc re ign to die shortly afterwards iln misforuinL c loses hi widows 
mnoirs 

The volume provides pleasant reading for many hours Ihere are a 
^ood many misspelt names and imperfections that might have been 
avoided I^e read more than once of Luculliis feats and gilded 
cv^cs as parts of the expenemes of this lively hut capricious dianst 

_ _ 1PM 

1 HE Russian Revolution By Isaac Don I tvine Lane ) 

38 6d net 

Ihe foreign news editor of the Nn, York Tribune haa presented tlie 
story of the Russian catastrophe m stanimg colours It is difficult to 
credit the senes of aunes which marked the record of men m high 
position secretly allied with Powers aimmg at detaching their country 
from loyalty to the Allies and ready to sell Russia shamelessly It is 
also ipcredible diat such ' dark fortxs as are described should have 
gamed a hold m an mtdligeot society and so nearly succeeded in manipu 
latmg a shameful separate peace utt^ly cynical of the staunch palnotism 
Ilf the majonty of Russians and of the thousands who had lied sword 
in hand 

The first chapter tells the story of a century of struggle between 
autocraqr and democracy but the sketch is far too meagre, and to be 
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complete would need a smnicary of the activities of refonners — men of 
lettets and political exiles — of the nineteenth cearttrry tbonj^ thptfp have 
been tieated of by other writers It is not generally known that prior 
to the war Russia was divided into two ramps — the autocracy bureau 
oracy and extreme reactionaries against the progressive i^ical and 
revolutionary elements of the democracy As has been proved the 
autocracy had most in common with Prussianism and Junkerism, but 
Hdienzollern 5iiprem<u.y would have meant absorption of Romanov rule 
and in iron rod over Russia hence the Russian autocracy and democracy 
became united m enthusiasm for die aims of the Allies But the dark 
fortes * with the obnoxious Rasputm at tlic head began to work for a 
separate pence so as to save Absoluti^ The story of chicanery corrup 
tion terrori m and treachery carried cm bv an unstTupiilous gang is dismal 
reading 

In his ch ipter on the future Vr Don 7 evine pi edicts what has come 
to pass a mortal clash between die Provisional Goveimnent and the 
Council of Workmen s and Soldiers Delegate The aims of the fmmer 
atxxird with those of Great Britain Trance and the USA while the 
latter ignoring actual needs and conditions tnve for widespread social 
reiolution Mr laul Miliukovs declaration that innexaticm of Con 
stantmopk v,^s desirable from die economic standpoint was met widi 
homlity by the Socialists The later military crisi was not foreseen by 
the author and rntroduces new ronsidt rations The new Russia has still 
liefoie It a period of tnal and constant peril 

1 his work w ill prose useful to the student of recent and present Russian 
political i.ondiiion.s \ rather unimpressive portrit of Mr Kerensky 
forms the tronti niece 
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SOMi AUrOMN BOOKS 0\ RLSSIA 
S4FNI1.S01 Russian Court Life tditerJ by the Grand Duke \icholas 
(/arrofi) 15s 

ruaoESEV By k dward Garnett {Coilins Aoni and Co ) 6s 
Moscow IN > UAHES By G P Danilevski trinslateil by A S Rappo 
port (S/an/cv Paul and Co ) 6s 

The Russia of Alexander I 

A highly mteresting and well written introduction by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and some ^U^ther deli^tful and sparkling pages from the 
•diary of the famous Princess Kieven who has left us so many vivid and 
historically invaluable pen pictures of ho* tune fonn onthewhede almost 
the most attractive features of dns book The remaining portion of the 
volume contains a hitherto unpublished ccffrespondence between the 
£mpen» Alexander I and b» sister the Grand Duchess Catherine 
Thm IS a never fading glamour of romance about the personality of this 
pt^ular hero Emperor The tragic ciruumstances of his accession to the 
throne on the murder of his father Paul I his liberal ideas and persona] 
interest m all classes of his subjects his bnlhant military successes 
\ OL. XII 2 S 
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thea m luer life bis mystical tcndezicy and die l^ends conaected with 
bis deatb— all this has helped to make die figure of this handsome 
chivalrous giant stand out m the minds of his people like a km^t m <t 
story-ho(dE Modi has been written around his name and it ts not surpris 
mg that a hitherto unpublished set of his letters once discovered should 
have found its way into print Frankly however most of the missives 
in questicn do not strike <me as being ^ctly of mterest to the public By 
far their greater number oootam nothing but obscure family allusioos or 
else endearments and sweet nothings evidently scribbled m haste by 
the ^nperor to his favourite sister Nevertheless, among the odd two> 
hundred letters of which this coiTe*p(mdence c(»sists there are certainly 
a doaen or so that justify the claim of the volume to historical mterest and 
to presenting in a persooal light a few phases of the stimng tunes with 
which It deals \moag diese are aeieral letters written from the front 
especially c«e of great length dated September i8 tSis m which the 
limperor speak* evidently under the stress of great emotion and mental 
after Borodino and the abandonment of Moscow This com 
municatioo contains really interesting allusions to most of the great 
Generals of the day — kutuzoff Barclay de Tolly Bagration Benmgsen 
SostcqKhm and others — and lieing m addition full of impressions 
rumours and opmioos current at the tune undoubtedly forms the clcte 
of the collectuA 

Elaewhue there are mterestmg allusioos to Napoleon s desire to marry 
the Emperor s second sister Grand Duchess Anne and the ansety of 
the wlude Imperial faimly to refuse this umrelcome offer without offendmg 
the redoubtable Corsicibi ' Also there are some witty and sparklmg 
pages addressed from London by toe ( rand Duchess Cathenne to her 
bradber Her impressions of London and of English life and manners 
and her descnptions of the Regent ^George IV ) who displeased her 
CDteasely and of the Court and society of that day are caustic and 
amwsnig to a degree The Grand Duchess appears to have been received 
everywhere m England with the greatest honours and enthusiasm as the 
sister of the most pt^ular hero of the day But apparently, her sharp 
tongue and somewhat merciless wit caused her to make sxxe enenues 
than fneods and to set the whcde Court a-quarrellmg on her account 
Hie then Russian Ambassadress Princess Lieien was m despair 
especudly when matters grew still more complicated on the arrival of the 
Emperor who always greatly tmder his sister g influence, immediately 
proceeded to share ha somewhat capncious likes and dislikes with really 
regrettable political consequences Princess Lieven was in constant 
at ten d anc e on the Grand Duchess during the stay m London and her 
Iwilliant pen has left us an uaexceptionally ddightful and piquante descnp 
tion pidilisbed now for the first tme, of this histortcal and somewhat 
unsuccessful Impenal visit to England 
Ail thu part of the present volume is admirable, and one can onlv 
legiet that the lettecs (not the diary of PruK^ss Lieven where the hand 
of quite another translator can be traced) are so inadequately rendered into 
Englidi What can oite make of such phrases as a man whose cbancter 
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liket me (f 9 , lesembletf mine) or we haye irrefragable proofs , 
or he ujt not to know my desre f or she u too big made but 
appetim^ as need be (Princess Charlotte >) or tbe mem idea is a 
tranqiort or ‘ my savage way is shying at it ’ or I am outrageous 
at it etc ? Also this volume containmg only one lUustxatmii by way 
of frontispiece one wonders why a pmtrait of the Empress (here 
erroneously called Quern) Catherine the Great should have b^ chosen 
She was die grandmother of Alerander I had been dead many years 
when the letters were written and was m no way cmmected widi ai^ 
thing mentioiied m the bo(^ However that is but a tnde, while, on 
the other hand it is pleasant 10 these days of revolutum and destruction 
to see the tnumphant double headed eagle on the cover of an admirably 
bound and printed volume and to let this silent symbt^ remind us of 
Russui s past glory and greatness A hundred odd years ago Alex 
ander I representing that eagle marched mto Pans and for the time 
being liberated the world To^ay alas ' no Russian Emperor will 
march victmiously with hts legions to Berlm but the Russian sc^re 
IS untarnished The forte of tbe two greatest military geniuses of 
modem tunes Charles XXI and Napoleon broke down before its mt^ 
and let it never be fmgottea that m this gxeat world war of our own day 
It was not tffitil the double headed eagle with its sceptre and crown had 
been burnt in the streets of Petrograd that the military downfall of Russia 
began 

And so let us read the letters Alexander I let our thou^ts linger 
CD his tune and on the great and glorious monents of Russian history 
and let us hope that on the ashes of that splraidtd past may yet arise one 
day as grand and mighty a future 

Turgenev 5 Genius 

There can be nothing but praise for Mr Edward Garnett s admirable 
survey of the life and works of Turgenev Mr Garnett not only writes 
delightfully and rivets the reader s interest on his subject but be is m 
addition an accomplished connoisseur of Russian literature and brings 
the gemus and persmtality of the great Northern novelist quite remark 
ably near to the English mmd Perhaps the most attractive diapter m 
the little volume before us is the review of A House of Gentlefolk 
This chapter is so full of thought and sympathetic understandmg, so well 
expressed, and the quotations so admirably chosen that tbe picture l»e 
sented is complete and Mr Garnett s pages deserve the compbment of 
being held worthy of the exquisite masterpiece with which they deal 

There are some mteresting political pages m tbe boc^ written as long 
ago as 1895 The political h^iton not only m Russia but m the wbrie 
of Europe has so completely changed since then that but few of the 
old pillars are still standing and intact. But Mr Garnett has done well 
to include these pages for they form a very cleor link between tbe ideas 
of the past and the present and moreover shed a light on ^ pecb^a 
already half for^>tten aspirations and dreams of nmeteenth-Goitury 
tfainken tn Russia and elsewhere Turgenev has been much discussed 
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aaA much susuoderstood over rated by some cntics» under rated by others 
Tune however has shown us this perfect artist m the true h^t of his 
greatness His portraits though their prototypes have disappAaied with 
their day are not only as beautiful and unfaded as ever m the I^bt 
of another era, but fonn a collectiou ctf priceless and unrivalled nineteenth 
century cameos Here is the test of greatness a story written to day 
with the transitory misv eu stine and detail of the moment is likely to be 
tedious and 00 the shelf to-morrow but if the band that writes it is guided 

the divine spark detail becomes htstorical the mue en scene touches 
us like a sunset and the characters are human and therefore the same 
yesterday to-day and for ever Turgenev s Lisa his Rudm his 
Bazaroff « ill never die 4s a portrait of the half educated Russian 
Nihilist of that tune Bazaroff stands almost alone This character so 
admiraidy dissected by Mr Garnett is a masterpiece of human psychology 
The good and bad sides of Bazarc^ s misguided restless mentality are 
so clearly and justly balanced that Turgenev by his very sincenty 
offended both Conservative^ and Revolutionaries eacdi party asserting 
that the author had shown m this creation an unpardonable leaning 
toward the other I The enemies be made in this connection caused 
Turgenev much pain and mental discouragement and no wonder mdeed 
few as Vr Garnett tells us The stormy controversy that the novel 
Fathers and Children provoked was so bitter deep and lasting 
that the episode forms one of the most mtcre ting diapters m literary 
history ^rely has so great an artist so thoroughly drawn public atten 
lion to a scrutiny of new ideas rising m its midst or come mto such violent 
collision with fais own party thereby Ihe effect of the publication 

waa wutepread ezcitement m both political < amp& llie fast me reas 

ing antipathy between the old order ami the new like a fire required 
only a puflf of wind to set it ablaze I experienced Turgenev 

himself wrote at ffiat time a coldness approaching to mdignatioa from 
people near and sympathetic to me I received congratulations almost 
caresses from pec^le of the oppCKite camp from enemies This ocm 
fused me wounded me but my consciasce did not reproach me 
All dlls stono over the portrait of a solitary Nihilist Would Turgenev 
and his contemporaries have believed it possible that barely half a century 
would elapse before Nihilism would grow to a devastating hunicane that 
would sweep away throne, tradition glazy and would leave their beloved 
country torn and bleeding m the pitiless grip of anarchy destruction 
and rum? 

Mr Garnett s admirable volume can be heartily recommended to all 
studmts of Russian literature Those among them who are still un 
acquainted with Turgnev s works will certainly after peruang Mr Gar 
nett s pages turn with mterest to the existing translations of the great 
Russian author 

1812 

Moscow m Flames admirably translated, m akes sturmg reading 
Havuig oooe begun, it la difficult to lay the vt^ume down btffore readnng 
the last page, and, strangely enough one has only to substitute a few 
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names m place of otliecs and to make a few changes in the scenery, and 
one mi^ almost be reading a biillunt war novel of die mm nwit ' There 
are all the same arguments that are on everyone s lips to-day the same 
hates and feats the same sacrifices and heroisms the sune hopes 
and despairs even the same superstitions and prognostications The 
Apocalypse was as freely quoted m those ternble days of 1812 as now 
The name of Nafolton we read was changed into that of A.poUyon 
the Angel of the Abyss and someone discovered agam m the Apocalypse, 
that the Anti Christ would be hurled down by the hand of the Archangel 
Michael Now Kutusoff s name was Michael Petrie therefore soon 
expected to bear of the speedy extennmation of Napoleon < 

How many echoes of such and sumiar phrases in a changed connertion 
do we hear to day ' 

Moscow is Flames one of the last of Oaulevsfci s famous series 
of historical romances was written more than thirty years a^ The 
author had the Napoleonic period at his finger tips and his local colour 
and detail are irreproachable This prolific writer the delight of Russian 
youth lived and died in the mneceenth century He was thus a ctmtem 
porary of rentmore Cooper and the ^le of many of his smries of 
adventure has often been compart to that of the brilliant American 
The charm of Danilevski s pages has not faded with tune and theu 
power of instruction combinefl uith pleasure seems as great now as it 
must have been m tlie eighties TIte present work contains indeed 
enough thrills and hairbreadth escape to please the most exactmg school 
boy but there is also romanr'e and (harm and an arrestmg historical 
picture while the pleasing outline of the story is nowhere disturbed by 
inartistic sensationalism Silent dark eyed Aurcua who dies a soldier s 
grun death in Lieutenant & uniform among rough strange men and 
surroundings where her sex is unsuspected is mteresbog to us today 
because she is the direct ancestres of our modem wamen narnors — with 
the difference perhaps that what was sheer romanticism in the nineteenth 
century is represented in the twentieth by a humming go ahead prac 
ticolity and the breathless emancipation of the moment Aurora with 
lier dreams of Charlotte Corday and her heart tom with anguish for the 
unknown fate of her fianc^ a fato which with all the other misfortunes 
that surround her she lays at Napt^eon s door — ^tHis Aurora is as much a 
rful d of her time as our smart whistling marching hustlmg unifonned 
girls are children of to day low story in the book ts but a thread 
The mterest however never flags and the pictures of Moscow society 
immediately before the dtbacle of the tragic days of the French invasicm 
of the Seeing popuiattoo the burnu^ caty the retreating armies — all this 
together with perscma! mtroductions to Napoleon Murat and indeed 
most of the famous historical personages of die day cannot fail to prove 
highly attractive to youthful readers as well as to many of their elders 
It occurs to oneU mind by the way that this stirrmg romance 1$ simply 
m ide for the stage Will not some enterprising playwright dramatue it? 

In conclusion, it can be said that if Danilevski has never given us 
the dauling fireworks of a Dumas nor at the other end of the scale the 
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ooble and senous literary masterpiece of a Tcdstoj ( Peace and War 
he has nevertbeiess left us a legacy of delight that should by means of 
such admirable translatiaos as the present one be made accessible to the 
youth of all nations 


GENERAL 

THE MAKING OP THE FUTURE 
THb Coking Poutv By Victt» Branford and Patrick Geddes Ideas 
AT Was By Patrick Geddes and Dr Gilbert Slater ( Mdnng 

of the Future Senes ) {Wtlltams and Norgate 51 ) 

Almost alone asas^'g modem English thinkers as fax as we have 
observed these the writers m this senes seem judgmg by the first two 
books published this summer — Ideas at War and The Ccming 
Polity — to have some actual and constructive contribution to make 
towards the re shaping of the thought the le-consideration of the aims, 
which form and inform European ovilisation Of cntics of a searchmg 
calibre the war has discovered not a few and some even antedated the 
war as Mr Belloc and Mr J K Chesterton here and conspicuously 
Mr Thorstein Veblen m America For instance the trenchant cntiosms 
and mordant irony of the latter have been devoted of late to the expies 
Sion of the state of civilisation in the Occidental world before the war 
and likely to return with increased momentum afterwards under the name 
of An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace But such writers whether 
they denounce the Servile State like Belloc or the economic arrange 
meats of the modem world and their results like Veblen on the whole 
do little beyond showmg us clearly the parlous state of modern civiliza 
tiOB. Tb^ give ua light to see die slough of despond but they do not 
even claim to show us any definite way of escape from it This is where 
Professor Geddes and Mr Victor Branford differ from such writers — 
that while they are no less able to discover the evils from wl^h we suffer 
Uiey also bni^ forward a pouit of view wbidi helps us to perceive certain 
remedies for diose evils Further they have a notation of their own 
which they claim to be of particular use for this object They can by 
Its meaps break up the mass of the soaal problem and apportion the 
evib from which soci^ suffers mte their definite spheies and show in 
what direction remedies are to be looked for This notation is found 
pnttmg together the formulm of the four classes into which societies 
are divided by Comte and that used by Le Play to describe the influences 
shaping the u^ividual Place work folk of Le Play when considered 

as aifectmg the chiefs people intellectuals and emotionals of any 
society works out in certain definite directions^ and shows at what points 
we are to look for failure or success 

The sdieiDe is worked out with samethmg of the nature of a great game 
of diess Sociology gams enormously m clearness and logic by the 
jMOcett One result is to bring out clearly the fact that man like any 
oUier oi^mism, can only develop ngbtly m a suitable envirmiment, and 
to give us some idea of what that envirccment should be Our authors 
diow us the great human blovommg periods as periods when the aty 
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State ficHUuhes and when a common spiritual power unites those cities 
‘l.'he Imperialistic systems of modem modelled at or more 

removes on the Prussian State oonception are shown to involve d^tression 
of life Our authors point out that we need to revr^ the 

tion of the local community blossoming into the regional afy as against 
that of the metropolitan aty and the mere provinces if hnman life is 
to be full and A further essential cmo^tion of these bodes is the 
dependence of avUixation upon tl^ primary rustic types and their wwi 
pounds the need to remember the region as the basis of civiliza 
tioD while the city is its crown and the cortespondu^ need for the 
developmmit of a rural urban civibiation based on the actual survey and 
'Consideration of existing cities and their regions instead of cne governed 
too largely by abstract legal rcmceptions and abstractly trained piofes 
sional men Tkt gradual tubsitiution of service from the vnse for govern 
ment by Ihe fowerful may be taken as the central thought of both books 
<1 ut they are difficult to summarize because they contam so much that 
IS new to the thought of the average man and are couched in somewhat 
unfamiliar language Our readers will do well to study them for them 
'clves and we venture to think that diey will repay careful study and 
cause many people to reconsider some of their primary assumptions 
Those who are students of Asiatic thought will note with interest that a 
prominent feature the conception of the separation of the province of 
the tempOTal and spiritual powers is one of the central conceptions of 
liahaism as well as one of ^ unphcations of Christianity 


:5ARmmA IN Ancient Tiues By £ S Bouchier {Blachoell Oxford ) 
6d net 

Mr E S Bouchier has followed tq> his excellent volume on Syria 
IS a Romai^rovmce with a similar and equally release treatise on 
Sardinia and has succeeded m investing what might at first sight appear 
to be a rather unpromising subject with a consideiable amoimt of intesest 
The very isolation of the country insured that not cmly primitive but 
also Roman conditions were preserved to a degree almost unsurpassed 
Osewhere A picturesque tradition oonoects the first Strdmians with 
■hhardina a body of mercenaries of the time of Rameses II 

In reality the island was a meeting ground for Asiatics Africans and 
Ibenans aod the excell^ioe of the stock is being shown even to-day on 
the battle 6elds of the Eastern Alps 
The author agrees that durmg the Roman period there was no especial 
connectiOQ between Sardinia and the Asiatic continent but mates an 
interestmg reference to a temple at Turras dedicated to the North Synan 
war god Jupiter Dolichenus 

There is also a full discussion of the phrase Sardouc laughter^ 
which, acoordmg to the Renoans was caused by a bitter herb 

Creek wnters generally describe the bitter laughter as that of old men 
who were slaughtered by their sons beiog either dnven mto deep trenches or 
thrust tall cliffs , or again it is the laughter of the vu^s immolated 
to Saturn Molech by the Phoenician settlers m Sardinia 
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TiADEf Founcs AMD Chusiunitv m ArsiCA and the East By- 
} Uacdooald {jLongmatit London) 

In a very strikuig introduction to this volume Sir Harry Johnston 
makes a foraUe appeal for die better treatment of the Soo ooo ooo non 
Chnstiaa and son Caucasian inhabitants of the world But we want 
Christian ethics to protect them from cruel exploitatum from degenora 
tion and extUK^ioci, just as Christian ethics more widely applied will 
sat^ from similar iw^less destruction many a remarkable beast or bird 
tree or flowering plant whose coexistence with man on this planet is 
perfectly oonscnant with human progress and happmess 

Furt^ Sir Harry pouts out that the value of the Christian 
missiMiary is that he serves no Government He is not the agent of any 
seifi^ State or self seeking commonity He does not even follow very 
closely the narrow minded limitations of the Church or the sect that have 
sent him on his mission He is the servant of an Ideal which he identifies 
wtdi God and diis ideal is m its essence not distuguishable from essential 
Christianity which is at one and the same time essential common sense 
real liberty a real seeking after progress and betterment 

It IS interesting to compare wtth thu the statement of the author mx 
p j 86 where he writes * The effect of race cleava^ has been clearly 
in evidence la other parts of the world Christianity has failed to unite 
Teuton Slav and L^u u Europe Bactal differences have kept them 
apart Catholicism and the Hapsburg dynasty have not been able u> 
weld the Austro Hungarian monarchy into a compact whole The existence 
of Finn and Slav and Latm and Turk in the Balkans will always con 
sbtute a soaal problem in the Near East Tven m Ireland the influence 
of race has been stronger than that of reltgim in hindering the absorp 
turn of die Hibernian people urn the political system of the British 
Isles 

Hie present volume naturally covers a wide area bul^we may con 
gratulate the author on givu^ a very thorough account of the problem 
of the relations of the white races with the natives of Africa Asia, and 
Amenca. We confess however that we diould have liked to see some 
account of the original inhabitants of Australia and what suggestions- 
the author would make with regard to their rdiabilitation We note- 
on p 187 the hint that the prc^lem of governing India might be solved 
on a federal system The cooglomeratum be adds may be welded 
into a firm if artifiaal organuation by the mqpiratum of a grand 
Impenalism The racial units he explains will never be fused 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

Fa* East * 

Japan as it is {Cottttmfotary Revtew November) 

Nsax East 

The Gates of die Mediterranean {Fortmgktly Rtvtev-, November) 
* A Maoedonian Future Camp and Country November) 
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India 

India Revisited a Recent Recc^ of Candid Impressions (Black 
weed November) 

India Mr Montagu and his Missim {f/ational Review November) 


Curiosity has been nfe as to the identity of the writer of a senes of 
articles on Germantsm contrasting the aims of die Allies with the results 
of German Kulitir which have been appearing m the Greek Journal 
H IXp 3 o 8 os 

These articles manifesting an expert knowledge of the mtam C lonal 
situatioD and of the social prablems mvedved are from the pen of 
Dr Platon Drakoules whose address (o the recent Inter Allied Soaalist 
Conference recently held in London appears m our present issue 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
FAR EAST 

The Annual Repobt of the AacHi£OLOGiCAL Suevev of India* for 
191J 14 edited by Sir J(^ Marshal] cie etc recently received is 
devoted to the Temples of Sanchi the excavations at Avaotipura and at 
Basaih a description of the Ananda Temple at f agan excavations at 
Besnagar Indian numismatics a note at. the Cholas a note on a Trimurti 
and minor subjects Generally speaking the illustrations are good 
though those of corns might have been better if made from casts The 
article on the Ananda Temple (36 pages) by Ch Duroiselle provides a 
<<enes of about sixty illustrations out of eighty scenes of the life of 
Boddhisattva s last existence and progress towards final iliuinmation The 
article on Saficbi (39 pages) is a further instalment of Sir John Marshall s 
studies m the preparation of a monograph the cost of whidi will probably 
be high and the publication remote the present article aims at giving 
students matter other than histm'ica] and icooographical it introduces 
ccHTections m Cunnmgham s plan of 1854 and provides a mass of detailed 
information in a small compass 

Another recent pubhcatim of the Ardxeological Survey is the Catalogue 
of Prehistoric Antiquities m the Indian Museum Calcutta prepared by 
Mr J Coggm Brown M sc vest The collection consists of p^eohths 
aeolitfas copper and silver objects and a few — indeed very few — iron 
implemests merely mentioned without description The author gives a 
genera! surv^ of the distribution of artefacts of vanous types m the 
diverse provinces and he quotes several authonties^R B Foote Kmg 
Evans Vincent Si^th etc His work is not mtmided as anjntroduction 
to the subject for which be refers the student to the British Museum 
guides — not one would imagine a comm o n bookstall commodity in India 

* Arehieologxeid Survey Annual Report, 1913 19x4 Caleatta Supena 
tendeat of Pnntisg Pp xi-f-sn+lv with 77 plates and i cut Rupees so (30s }. 

t Simla Goveramaat Central Frees Royal Bre ^ 155 with 10 ^tes (about 
x8o objects jUuatrated} 
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by the way Hi$ descriptioiu an remaxkably terse— some, mdeedf very 

Missinf 

5677 Not SB unpkifient 
1004 Tra^ Aake 
Etc 

— comparable to minerali^cal labds 

It 18 a pity that the copper age antiquities have sot been fully illus 
trated^ eig^t pbotographa chiefly from the Gungena board are a abcM 
allowance Room might have bea provided for Fatehgahr 5 and a few 
of the other swords quite as interesting as the celts shown, if sot indeed 
more so 

Students of iconografdiy know how important are the mftdra of the 
gods and other images some of them have been described and figured m 
the Toung Fao with reference to die figures of the Buddha, another well 
known work of reference published by the Mus^ Guimet has made 
accessible the meanings hidden m the manifold movements of the hands 
of the Buddhist officiant yet die literature and especially the illustratioos 
of this intricate subject are scanty One welcomes dierefore very heartily 
the brochure translated by Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy and Mr Gopala 
Knstnaxja Duggirala recently issued by the Harvard University Press 
The Miasoa or Gestuse *bemg thtAbhnaya Darpa^a of Nankideivara 
which the traiislatcws dedicate to all actors and actresses Indeed it is to 
Mr Gordon Craig s desire expressed m 1915 to get at ihe origual 
instructions of the teachers of Indian dance that this little book owes its 
appearance m English Small in bulk but packed with information from 
board to board it will prove of interest not mly to those who seek to 
expreu by gesture m duce or play their emotions or feelmgs (mdeed 
one wooden why they should seek to subordmate their own gesture to 
the canons of Indian tradition) but also, and perhaps more so to those 
who shidy Indian arts, in helpmg them to understand the meaning of a 
pose disclosed to the imtiated by the pose itself by the gesture but hidden 
from the profane bdiolder in that directioa it will be a distinct addition 
to the shelves of icooc^aphic students The book deals chiefly with the 
head glances and meaning of the hand gestures iclatioosbips planets 
gods castes oceans riven heaven and bell, trees animals, flying 
cieatuxes, and swunnnng animals are all represen te d by hand twists or 
movements some of which are merely described, whilst others are duct 
dated by photographs from life or from works of art The book is 
beautifully got up an almost needless thing to say when its sponsms are 
named 

Professor B Kumar Sarkar continues hts soao religiouB studies m 
Hntdu folk mstitutions m a book on the Folk 4 £leuent in Hindu 
Culture t the mam object of which is to explain the development of the 
popular form of Shaiva wo^ip known as Gambhirt G&jan, and Nfia 
This esplanatioii is remarkably thorough The author, who is a volum 
inous wntv on sociology and history has drawn from numerous sources 

* London ISUford 1917 Royal Rvo pp 53,whht5ptnteB 

t I^ooden Lcofmaos. 8vo. pp.s4-9»+lv lys. net 
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aTSiI^te in Bengali, and has given ot^iious translauons fnnt bm 
audionties He se^ to establish a tbaiiy for the existence of this 
rdtgioiu festival braces its spread descnbes its history and evolution, and 
linally shows that it has been instncsaital in developing the education of 
the through its mfiuence on literature on the arts and industries 

of the country by creating a spirit of emulation of competition which 
had lastmg ^ects far beyond the few days of the feast Quotations 
are given at length of the Bengali folk poems relabng to Shaivaism 
Descriptions of the fesbvals themselves are followed by an inquiry on the 
relations between Hinduism and Buddhism together with chapters on 
Jam mfiuence the place of Islam in pc^ular Hmduism a bit^apbical 
sketch of RSmii Pandit a chapter on mask and dances another oa the 
self imposed tortures of the Sannyisi and another on the mvention of 
gods by the people Such a maze of details as the author has accumulated 
requires a good index and the indices in this book are models of thorough 
ness they fill sixty pages in two columns of small prmt followed by four 
pages of bibliography and may be taken as an atonement for the author s 
introduction of political matter m the last pages of the book 

Passing from India to Chma we imtice a handsome volume of reprmts 
of articles from the Tientsin Times and the C^tna Illstsirated V/eekly 
revised and enlarged f rcan the versatile pen of Mr Arthur de C Sow erby 
a naturalut and sportsman whose Pur and heather m North Chma 
was reviewed m these columns two years ago and has smce left our shelves 
to grace those of a young and enthusiastic animal lover Mr de Sowerby s 
new book A Spoktsscan Miscamun contains twenty-one chapters and 
^ome eighty photographs It does }ustice to its title m bemg chiefly a 
Itire de ehtuse where pheasants snipe ducks leopards rams takin 
ponies and wolves spread their dead limbs silent witnesses to the writer s 
deadly aim Ten pages are filled the story of Jimmy the author s 
dog — ten pages which alone would make the book worth having Readers 
who are mathematically inclined will appreciate the discussion on the 
relative speeds of birds and the calculation of lead in aiming m which 
will be found a hard smack at German ammunition, and also a piece 
of Kooseveltian spelling which is w<^ recordmg (page 137) A very 
difficult shot for those who have not learnt the nock (n«) of it etc We 
knew Mr de Sowerl^ sent specinuns to the Field Museum in Chicago but 
has he got an American printer as an eb.hange? One wishes that 
instead, some good process block makers settled m Chma and in India 
to improve the illustrabons which u Eastern books are so far lacking in 
beauty and givmg so often too little credit to fine photographs Mr de 
Sowert^'s own black and white drawings axe as usual dotted here and 
there 

But all IS not sport m China The second edition of Professor E H 
Barker s China hek Hiszosr Dzpzx?macf and Coxoiekcs * will pro> 
vide less occasional readmg than the previous books The work nuds 
no introduction, nor, mdeed comment it is one <A the best most read 

* London John Morray Bvo pp xax-i-4i7 with 17 maps. 101. 6d. nat 
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able and sttaightfotward books oa China* by one who has kept tn touc 
VI ith die countiy almost day day MMeover too many articles frpm th 
learned pen of Professor Parto have appeared m the Asiatic Review fo 
our readers to be unaware of h\s depth of knowlei^ and incisiveness o 
exposition This nea edition has been enlarged and brought up to 
recent date — February 15 1917 — six weeks before the work left the press 
The book has been very thoroughly revued and its up to^late nea 
includes a vigcxous handling of German activities in the Far East whxdi wtl 
be aneye^openertothosenhoallowedaGennanfina towash mend, anddy< 
m synthetic indigo the Chinaman s cotton clothes at an exhibition seme half 
doaen years ago free of chorge and never troubled to engineer a counter 
stroke* Professor Parker s book is like h» articles finereadmg abitrac} 
here and there to help the dryneu of statistics and politics to go down 
with the general reader hut wc doubt whether heading a page Not ix 
these Trowsers will omranend itself to the staid students of China , anc 
if Mr Murray s paper endures for more years than prmting paper u 
usually credited with m future tunes readers will wonder what this ga| 
means A footnote might have lieen an advert tsement for a music hall 
man whose name will perhaps lie forgotten then «hy tax the under 
standing of generations to come ? So much for Professor Parker s love 
of colloquialisms On page 394 he cannot resist imparting the information 
that he has not seen the seixind edition of Giles s Chinese Dictionary 
Well well * does it mean that \trtona Lniversity does not boast a ct^yr 
or u It a gentle reminder to A H C that once a collaborator always a 
collaborator who should be presented w ith a copy of reprinted or revised 
ediCiomi? We dedicate the problem to whom It may concern The chapter 
Personal Cliaractenstu s ” l»>^a double barrelled shot gun for it intro 
duces to us Jolm Chinaman s viodtratioo and an msight mto Professor 
Parker s own chararteristK s A man who is never an attraction to veimin 
may be biessetj with sound sleep Init to be earned away with one s bed 
by a robber and to be deposited m another spot minus one s fur coat 
without waking must be an index to a good conscience > One is glad to 
see the opinion of Professor Parlmr anent the Japanese rule m Kewea, 
so much has been written and said against the Japanese by H B Hulbert 
and by missionaries from Australia Fun^ and America who object 
to die slightest curb being put upon their nefarious activities that the 
recc^ition that Korea is doing well as a Japanese proviDce should attract 
attention It is only a few weeks ago t^ at a public lecture on Korea 
wbich was so elementary as to annoy taking mto consideratioo the place 
and the lecturer an unknown person thought fit to ejaculate Korea for 
die Koreans * with some bitterness and insistence and did not even g^ 
4»>rd>uke direct or mdiroct from the lecturer, who gave far more importance 
to his own journey to Korea years ago and to the comical madents thereof 
than to the political or economic aspects of Chosen, whidi hia heaters would 
doubtless have appremated It u greatly to be desired that a standardised 
spellmg of Asiatic names be adopted Professor Parker has one his 
own which often jars upmi one s eyesight why Madjars Yeddo> Ourgour 
and Hiung an (whidi contradict one another as to the phonetic value of »)* 
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Tosquifl etc * The author may be right but it is none the less puzzling to 
see m three different volumes now before our ^es three spellmgs for T ang 
flUfi two Hiueo Tsang and Hfian Chwasg for the me and saaoe {ulgrus 
Cannot a congress settle this once and for all soon after the war is ended 
irithout ^ttmg itself mto a Geiman mixass like the Bale Anatomical 
Nomenclature? 

The Japan Magazine <-ontmues to provide its readers with articles by 
Japanese writers on subjects of art aichseology, trade and politics A 
new monthly periodical, The New East published since June under 
the editxship of its proprietor Mr J M Robertson Scott auns at 
providing articles on Japan by Japanese and European writers some 
of the articles appearing in Japanese m the usual viretrhedly small 
fount of type used for books magazines and the rum of tlie reader >« 
eyesight The September issue non before us is a distinctly good 
magazine a little snippety m parts but contammg much that will 
remam of pennanent value for refeiaice later but we cannot admire the 
Competition Sketches The disclosures regarding Germany thorough 
penetration of China are timely and welcome they might even be 
more thorough by pubJiidmig the Jiji s articles in full and adding mforma 
tiQQ from China. This article will supplement the correspontlmg chapter 
in Professor I arker s book It may be safely stated that m the German 
schools m China I ngbsh was not the usual everyday language used by 
teachers and students as m a missionary scliool subventtoned by the French 
Government where a few years ago a Frenchman could not make himself 
understood by the Chinese children enept m English 


In Asia the journal of the American Asiatic Association we find mo 
'irticles on Japanese affairs one b) Walter Weyl m which we are told 
that Japan is desperately poor and tliat in the very forefront of the 
Japanese mind is the image of an embattled America standmg between 
Japan and «hat she believes is lier justifiable noibition in Asia that the 
American menace is a thmg real and immediate to the mmd of the 
J apanese statesman 1 he other article cmitains a paragraph w hich is also 
a w ammg to leave China alcme It is remarkable bow the Yankee mmd does 
look upon Itself as the sole arbiter of Asiatic affairs now and for ever after 
although her chief exports to China were for a long while imssionanes 
paraffin oil — pardon 1 Standard oil — and \iTgmia cigarettes Tbe 
Editors of Asia might also try to spell Kah in the usual way (not Karh) 
and use a h reach dictionary to avoid printing three times on the same page 
Pouderte du Bouchi The reproductions of photographs in Asia are 
better than much of the text There is particularly that prodding of 
the Japanese whicli is calculated to irritate it recurs on page 658 and 
on the contents bill m the candenmauon of the contnhutor who went 
to the Far Fast on behalf of Asia found American hostility m Japan 
unjnst, and greatly dazed to critMize Cbma Why not quote ViBomints 
Ithii, Motono and Chtnda s speeches which would be of more value dian 
the comments on Lmdsay RusseJl s excellent advice quoted on that page> 
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Tbe musmrtioas of Helen Hjde'i pnnts asd those of /Mmta ire 
occdlent 

The Trustees of the Bnttsh Museum hate recently published a 
some catalogue of the Japanese and Chinese woodcuts piestfved in the 
Depaitment of Prints and Drawings prepared or edited by Mr Laurence 
Buqron * who has had the assistance of several Japanese, one of whom, 
Mr Hogitaro Inada, is particularly well mfonned on the subject of 
Japanese prmts, and has been responsible for the Tevision-^or even for a 
large part of the preparation— of the now classical catalogues of the 
exhibitions of prints held in Pans trf late years under the leadership of 
Mr R Koechiin The British Museum collection was fmr a while a small 
(me and of little value u^il m fpo6 far too late to secure gocxl thmgs 
at a cheap figure the collection (tf Mr Arthur Mornson was secur^ 
en blfic — to be followed later by his collectiim of Japanese pamtmgs 
which do not come « ithm the same purview Since then other purchases 
have filled gaps The catalt^e gives for each pnnt a very full descnp 
tioo, together with additional details explaining the subject ot scene the 
poems foond now and again on prints em and no one who has not 
attoDpted the preparatirm of a truly descriptive catalogue can appreciate 
die pitfalls which beset the unwary There are many catalogues of prints 
m existenre but m all probability the cfficial origin of the present volume 
wiU make it a permanent work (if reference for prmt collectors much as 
Anderson • catalogue Ouuese and Japanese pamtmgs has been and 
still u Consequently one would widi V> be sure that it does not suffer 
from maiccuTacies and from the varied qualifications of the gentlemen 
who from tune to tune have helped Mr Bmyon, one of wbcxn at least 
had to our knowledge little or no knowledge of prints at ail The Intro 
duction is a very creditable essay though some of the statements ab(wt 
the datmg of prmts are controversial one at any rate » based on a hasty 
assunqition a reader too eager to be thorough, we allude to the 
Riyonobu Prmt No a, and to the statement on page xxziv that it 
contains the words Karmdrken CMitshng$ira the first word u there right 
enough but Ckutitnpira u not Cktrasht Kakt p-ff rre art a ibe proper 
reading It advertises the sale of all kmds of books wntteo m Kana but 
not of the story of the Rteuis Mr ^aley has made a mistake, and 
Mr Binyon mi^t have had a Japanese chedc his discovery appareiUly 
made recently Other statements are more or less open to doubt that 
about Sbaraku s popolanty is not bolstered by any evidence as far as 
we know The remark about Fenollosa a hints on the subject of hair 
dcessmg reminds us that Powflosa had been mated by A Brockhaus to 
coUeot historical mfoimation about hairdressing and t^ the publicatum 
of thu would be of value to crdlectors but after all at any fany a 
personage oug^t well affect an old fashioned focm of toupet There 
was a hvmg example some years ago in the late Mr Fun^wa, who 

h» top loiot when his contemporanes were adopting Em^an haar 

* Small 4te. pp im4-So!S, with 37 pistes, of which 3 art in cdonrt. sis. ast 
(Bnt UnsMB, Onsriteh LmigfluiBi, Asher Mfl&rd > 
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cuts The whole story of the Ukiyoye is so swathed in obscurity that 
any cnindic of fresh or revised mfcmiatioii will be welcooiej but wc 
wonder whether all the statemoits oa page zzxii can be taken fear granted 
having regard to the error page zxxiv ? We have not had tune to check 
them from the onginal Japanese bock and this is merely a eaoeat The 
reproductions of signatures at the end of the book will be of value to 
many collectws some of whom shudder at the sight of a dictionary The 
illustrations would have been more satisfactory had they been printed 
in collotype or cn some other material than the flimsy Japanese paper 
which does not give the half tor^ Mocks a ghost of a chance the 
background becoming a umformly smutty grey for which there is no 
excuse Here and there a few tnaccuraaes crept m — e g page 215 
only one strip of bamboo sheath is ever put on the baren Wen Wang 
(p xlvu) IS not fiunao (Wangs 0 } 

The transliteration of names is very erratic and often obsolete or 
inaccurate We note Kitanx) Yazioya Vaitoso here Gnvon there Gion 
Hatsumoyo {u) Ragiwara <;) Muntsada (r) Niribira (a) as a few 
uncmrected errata which might be embodied m a loose sheet completmg 
the list printed on pages xlvii xlviu Sato Tadanotu (p 105) used a 
Go ban the expression chequers boan 3 might mean Shogtban Goban 
or some other game table Page X05 \o ri and page 14S No z 
should not be the Daimio of Date but Dat£ Masamune Daunyo of Sendai , 
on page loi \o id desenbug Nanhtra m the Yatsuhashi as in char 
acter is rather vague on page 99 No 9 is a good specimen of telegraphic 
English with the name of the Kiogen censored' page X14 No 13 
Stuikuhachi is not a flute (/wyf) it is a flageolet on page 143 No 15 
should read Rintoki and his mother Yama Uba and ca pages 145 and 
146 Nos X 3 Furiu mntsn no Tamagawa page 146 No x should read 
Bbtra Gtnda Ragesuye the plum branch was fastened to his quiver 
page td7 No 2 Haoaogi represei^s here not h ugen but Egudii no , 
page 300 No 66 has a mispnnt m the reading of tbe Uuuaku , on page 
304 hooves as plural of hoof seems smgular m an ofiicial publication 
and on page 306 the name Mttsumera is probably an unconsaous prmter s 
effcM which will raise a smile It seems needless to go further to show 
that, notwithstanding the duration of its preparation this book could do 
with a fair amount of editmg to avoid mistakes being passed on by 
copyists It must be clearly stated that tbe difiknilties of the task are 
fully appreoated and that the above remarks are not made m a carping 
spirit or to belittle the value of the boc^ but merely to pomt out that like 
most books dealmg with Japanese ^ibjects written m the midst of other 
work It 15 not free from blemishes tbe recognition of which happens 
generally too late for correctioa to ^ eternal annoyance of the responsible 
author most of all 
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OUR PROBLEM OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

By Lord George Hamilton 

Under this head a kindly reference and criticism was made 
in the August number of the Asiatic Review m connection 
with a bocdc I wrote some time ago entitled Parhamentary 
Reminiscences and that book was bracketed with another — 

In the Wake of the War Parliament or Imperial Govern- 
ment ^ by Harold Hodge 

Your cnticism did not fathom to the full the nature of my 
objections to and criticisms upon the efficiency of our present 
Parliamentary system 

Our Parhament dominates and controls to a far greater 
extent than any other known Parhamentary system the execu- 
tive and adromistrative functions of the Government of the day 
It is supreme not only in these fields of work but also as 
regards legislation, and since the House of Lords has been 
pushed mto the background this control is concentrated m the 
House ci Commons and the House of Commons is supposed 
to be controlled by the Government — or, rather the Cabinet of 
the Government 

Under this system we have not attained efficiency so far as 
either administration or even legislation is concerned, and the 
question nduch has often occurred to me and which I widhed 
indirectly to raise in my Henuniscences, is, Are the con- 
ditions estahhshed by the existing British Constitution neces- 
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saifly incompatil;^ with good administration and an effective 
executive Government > 

You seem to think that my cntiasms are largely based upon 
the assumption that I have spent most of my pobttcal life in a 
minority, and, consequently, kick against the decisions of the 
ina]onty , but such is not the case Out of the thirty-eight 
years that I was m Pariiament for twenty three and a half my 
Party were m power, and for fourteen and a half the Radical 
Party were m power 

I fuBy admit and appreciate the advantages under which 
a democratic Government based on just representation works 
It carries the people with it and the assumption is that ah its 
work IS, more or less, based on a strong and solid foundation 
Admitting the advantage of the democratic foundation cannot 
you build up upon it an effective executive and administrative 
system^ 

Much as we may detest German methods and German 
autocracy nobody can for a moment contrast in normal times 
the work and legislation of their Government with our own 
without coming to the conclusion that the legislation of the 
German Government is far more efficient and far cheaper than 
our own Must democracy always be saddled with mept 
administrators ^ That is the question we have to consider in 
the iminediate future Judgment knowledge force of char 
acter and a judicial temperament are gifts which are frequently 
not associated with a fluent and plausible tongue but it is just 
the fluent and plausible tongue that secures for a candidate 
representation to the House of Commons Bismarck if we 
take the magnitude and permanence of his work was unques 
tionably the first statesman of the last century Though he 
rapped out striking sentences he was no orator, and at times 
had some difficulty m expressing himself 
Pohtics in no sense differ ^m other branches of human 
action A man has got to know his job , but the men who are 
appointed under our Parliamentary system to be administrative 
heads of departments do not as a rule, know their jobs A 
large pnqiortion of them are elected, and given high adinims- 
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trative posts, not because they aie good srifamms^tore, «* 
have any special qualities for or knowlei^ of the i^ce to 
whidi they are appointed, but because they have political 
influence , and Cabinets are composed, not so much vnfli a 
view to gettuig men of fir8t*cUss administrative ability mto the 
Government but with a iww to securing an administration 
which has bdimd it a majority of votes and the larger that 
majority the longer the tenure of the admmistration is likdy to 
be Hie Cabinet which is supposed to control Parliament 
has so overgrown itself as to be a hdpless administrative 
machine During the greater part of the war there were 
twenty-three gentlemen m the Cabinet The increase m num- 
bers in the Cabinet induces the Prune Mnuster of the day to 
bring m a considerable number of indifferent men upon whose 
\otes he can rely A Cabinet is therefore largdy composed 
of two elements the first are men who are inept, but who are 
likely to back the Prune Minister , and then come 
those who are in search of political adventure Can satisfac- 
tory administration or legislation be evolved out of such a com- 
pound ^ Take our recent legislation in connection with the 
National Insurance and Old Age Pensions or our past adminis 
tcatioa of the Poor Law In each one of these important social 
problems there has been a miscalculation m expenditure and a 
waste of money which is absohitdy appalling to foreigners 
Hiey cannot understand how we contrive to spend so much 
money with so httle resdt The exjdanation, of course, is 
that the people who had either to promote that legislation or to 
control ffie Poor Law did not understand their business They 
contrive to blunder ffirough but at the expense of the taxpayer 
To an iHustrabon of the difference between the English 
and German systems, one has only to allude to the {xdmunaiy 
preparatum m each country previous to the mtroduction and 
te^pslation of such an important social matter as National Insur- 
ance In this case committees of the best experts sat for years 
m Germany They elaborated and threshed out a scheme 
which was ultmiately presented to Pailiameid, and it was with 
the ssnctiQO and approval of these high authorities that the 
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was placed upon the Statute-Book which did m its 
result cMTespond to the antictpaticms of its promoters and to 
their estimates of its cost 

In |?fi |fand without any adequate investigation and m the 
space of a few months, a scheme was ni^ed upon Paihament , 
aiid it was obvious, from the discussions i^ch ensued, that 
this scheme was crude mid not thought out The closure was 
remorselessly applied to carry it through Parhament, and it 
was placed on the Statute-Book with the result that might 
have been foreseen The Estimates which formed the foimda- 
tion of its recmnmendations proved whoQy illusory — so much 
so that I think I am withm the mark when I say that that 
expenditure has been double if not treble' the original esti- 
mate, and the Approved Societies who were entrusted with 
the execution of the scheme are most of them now actuarily 
inscdvent 

After this hasty legislation had been placed upon the 
Statute-Book its promoters over to Germany to mquire 
into German methods 

When this war » over the burden of our debt and of the 
pensions necessary to be paid to those who have been maimed 
m the war, will be such that we cannot afford to bolster up crude 
and half-baked I^islative proposals by dmt of lavish expendi- 
ture Mr Lloyd George has greatly benefited our national 
pohty by abdbshing the old Cabmet, constituting a small Com- 
mittee of five or six to carry on the war and bringing m men of 
husmess experience and capacity to be heads of business 
departments (I use the word business m contradistmcbon 
to purely political departments ) 

My first criticism, therefore, upon our system is that popular 
elections as at present conducted m this country do not give us 
ofilaent administrators m an Impend Parliament And I may 
go further, and say that the same evil is becoming more and 
iRore apparent m County and Borough Councils — so much so 
that there is almost a general recognition amongst those 
experts who have made a special study of these local questions 
the representative authontiea must be strengthened, either 
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by the appointment d more permanent officiala, orbyoo-opbng 
men fr«m outsufe wiU counteract the deficwncies and 
mexpenence of the dected members 

As regards the representation of the House of Commons^ 
the steady decadence m recent years of the reputation and 
administrative efficiency of that body is largdy due to its pro- 
cedure and the mtolerable waste of time which that procedure 
permits to the sdf adveitising pohtioan Men of fust-class 
ability and active habits will not waste a ciuistderable proportion 
of tbw life simply in being part of a votmg-machme or m listen- 
ing to mternunably dull and unmstiuctrve speeches Wh 3 st 
there is stSl a considerable number of first dass speakers m the 
House of Commons, and men of high attainments and ideals, I 
doubt if there is any assembly m the world where you will hear 
such banalities such tedious repetition, or sudi wholesale waste 
of time for personal advertisement The reform of the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons is an essential preliminary 
to a rehabilitation of its reputation and administrative efficiency 
and untd this is done I am quite confident there will not be that 
un^HOveuient m the administiative capacity of those who con- 
stitute our Government for which we all crave, and which we 
find as yet so difficult to create 

The House of Commons consists now of 670 members, to 
whom It is proposed to add thirty under the new Franchise Bill 
The total seating accommodation inside the House, including 
Galleries, from which Members cannot speak, bardy accom- 
modates a moiety of this number To make it an efficient 
body it should be summarily reduced to half — ^viz , 350— and 
there would be no practical difficulty in tins reductum as it 
would simply mean doubbng up under the new R efo rm Bill 
adjacent Cmstituencies 

In the next place, far more wivk diould be done by CotI' 
anttees outside the House 

The muHipbcity of speeches by the same mdividita] dmidd 
be rigidly curtaHed though every of^iortunity dhotdd be given 
lor the mterpdbtion or nuhctment of the Government If tiie 
House cH Commons woidd resolutely turn its attontioo to eon- 
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verting what is now a House of vague and indiscnininate talk 
into an assembly of businesslike legislation the change would 
at once attract a more practical stamp of politician to it 

Tli»e IS, however one redeeming feature amongst the 
general decadence of the House of Commons dunng the past 
twenty years The Labour Members have come out ezcep- 
tionaQy well They rarely talk on matters they have not mas- 
tered or do not understand They may occasionally be tem- 
pestuous when their feelings are excited, but, as a rule, they 
have unquestionably contributed by tbev demeanour to the 
dignity and reputation of the House of Commons, and those 
of them who during this war have been put into positions of 
administrative responsibility have done exceptionally well, and 
devoted themselves to their work and understood that their 
prunary duty was action and achievement and not talk and 
self-advertisement 

It must however be remembered that workmg-men who 
have become Members of Parliament did so on a reputation 
already made and it is m consequence of their havuig made 
their reputation amongst tbeir supporters that they are elected 
by them as their representatives They are not on the 
make, and it is the pditician on the make who is the curse 
of all legislative assemblies 

So far I have only dealt with mtemal questions but our 
Parliament has wide and all-important functions in connection 
with our Coloiues, our Empire beyond the Seas and the Over- 
sea Dominions These questions are assuming more and more 
importance and it is an absolute impossibility diat a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the great problons which they raise can be 
satisfactorily settled by an assembly of parochial chatterboxes 

Not the least of the tasks which await the Allies after the war 
IS over IS the rehabihtation and reconstruction of Poland Let 
those who wish to reconstruct the British Empire remember 
and ponder over the cause of the collapse of the Polish kmg 
dom Two hundred years ago it was the most powerful 
monarchy in Central Europe Its dominions odetuled from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea It had however a bad Constitu- 
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tion Taik, and mabihty to act on account of thuta&i coupled 
with the power of veto exercoed by individuals m the con- 
stituent authority, wrought rum upon a people who had many 
of the highest qualities of a noble nation Let us be careful 
diat the British Empire does not collapse and become effete 
through a manifestation of the same weaknesses which m so 
subde and dangerous a form lie embedded m the so-cidled 
British Constitution 

04 t ^ 4 r 99, 1917 
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THE 

JUBILEE Ol* THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER VIII 

The most interesting event connected with the meetings of the 
Association dunng the Session 1898-99 was the first pubkc 
appearance of the Earl of Elgin — late Viceroy of India — ^who 
took the chair at the reading of a paper by Sir Charles Elliott 
K C S I on The Indian Famine Report of 1899 and made 
two most important speeches m which he eicplained and pisti 
fied his famine pohcy and expressed the warm acknowledg- 
ments of the people of India for the help and sympathy 
extended to them by the people of Great Bntam 

Another address before the Association deserving special 
mention was ddivered by the Hon John Barrett United States 
Consul General at Bangkok on Siam and Her Neighbours 
This lecture was a little outside the ordinary routine of the 
Association’s work but it was explamed by the Chairman (and 
the pohcy has been endorsed by the Council) that the connec 
turn of India with other countnes in the East such as Persia 
Afghanistan, China and Siam, has now become so mtimate 
that it was desirable to occasionally extend the area of the 
Association s proceedings and invite lectures on such coun- 
tries when It was evident ^at Indian pohcy or interests were 
directly mvolved 

Other Lecturers of reputation and exceptional knowledge 
who addressed meetmgs of the Association during the past 
season were Colonel R C Temple, c i E on The Develop 
ment of Currency in the Far East with Lord Reay m the 
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diair Sir Charles Roe, on *‘TT 3 >es and the Land m tte 
Punjab) * with Sir LepelGnffin in the chair, Mr C W Whish^ 
on Reform m the Police Administration of India, * widi Lord 
Reay in the chair , Sir Roland Wilson, Bart , on ’ The Codi- 
fication of the Personal Laws of die Natives of India, with 
Sir Raymond West, K c i s m the chair 

The questum of the formation of agricultural Banks was 
discussed by the CouncS m connection with a scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr Alexander Rogers i c s and it was ulti- 
mately resolved that although the Association would gladly 
see agncultural Banks experimentally started m suitable dis- 
tncts on the general lines laid down by Mr Rogers they did 
not see their way to take any practical action to give effect to 
the scheme 

On March 6, 1900, Sir Lepel Gnffin the Chairman of 
C-ouncil, tead an admirable paper on * Persia with General 
Sir Thomas £ Gordon, KCI£ CB csi mthe chair, 
and m the presence of Lord Chdmsford G c B and Lord 
Reay o C S 1 and a crowded audience 

After some preliminary remarks, Sir Lepel GnfiUn said there 
was no occasion for the East India Association to apologize 
for mvitiDg an address and discussion on Persia, a country 
which IS coimected with India by a long diplomatic history 
whde tile uiterests and perhaps tiie fortunes of both have been 
and will remain, nearly rdated You may remember ’ he 
said that Lord Curzon dedicated his monumental wotic on 
Persia to the Offiaals Civil and ^{ilitary m India whose 
hands uphold the noblest fabric yet reared by the gemus of a 
conquenng nation and in this dedication Lord Curzon not 
only paid itiiat this Associatuin may consider a just tribute to 
those services, but they will hold that his judgment was right 
m appreciating the importance which Persia is to India 

Strdnge to say, Sir Lepel welcomed the advent cA Germany 
into Asia Minor and the East, and used these words ' With 
regard to Gennany altiiough at the present moment there is, 
no doubt, an exceedu^y bitter fedmg agamsfc En^ and, an 
wntation so i&ogical as to be ndmilous yet the Emperor of 
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Gefinany vho ss a vann frieod d this country and who is the 
clerefest roan m his donunions, thoroughly understands that 
tlK future of German interests demands a sensible understand* 
ing with England 1 have no doubt that before very long his 
people wiU accept his view as reasonable, and that the entrance 
of C^many mto the Asian field wiH be h>r the future advan* 
tage of both countries 

Sir Lepel opposed the proposal to link up India with Russia, 
and considered that Notiung could be more imbecile than to 
surrender the supremacy — the absolute supremacy — that we 
have m the command of the sea*carrying trade of the world by 
making railways through Afghanistan Persia, and Baluchistan 
in order to favour our trade nvals 

During the Session 1900*1901 the wars in the Transvaal 
and China, and the death of the Queen-Empress, unfavourably 
afiected the activities of the Association , but, nevertheless 
several important papers were read and discussed Amongst 
these were 

Tuesday, June la Mr Archibald Colquhoun the distin- 
guished trav^er on Afghanistan the Key to India Joseph 
W^dton, Esq M p m the chair 
Friday, June 29 Mr Maconachie of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, on The Desirability of a Definite Recogmtion of the 
Religious Element m Government Education in India,’ Lord 
Reay m the chair 

Tuesday December 4 Mr Wittiam Sowerby c e p g s 
on Water-Supply and Prevention of Drought m India Lord 
Reay, G c s i ll d m the chair 
Tuesday, January 29 1901 Mr F Loraine Petre late 
Commissioner at Allahabad lectured on Indian Secretariats 
and their Relation to General Administration Sir Lepel 
Gnffin, K c s I m the chair 

Monday, May 6 Mr John David Rees c i E late mem- 
ber of the Governor-General s Councfl on Famine Facts 
and Fallacies ’ Sir Charles Elhott m the chair 
June 24 Mr Thorbum lately Financial Commissioner of 
the Puxqab, on ’ Agncola Redivmis the Rt Hon Mr 
Leonard Courtney, pc m the chair 
December 2 By Dr Duncan, of the Educational Depart- 
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itieiit of Madras Is the Educatsonai System of India a 
Faihire ?” Sir Lepd Gnffin, K c s 1 m the chair 
January sS The Spread of Municipal Ideas in India, 
by Mr Alexander Rogers with Sir Chail^ Stevens, K C s i 
presiding 

February lo The Indian Cml Service, and the Fur&er 
Admission of Natives of India, by Mr J B Pennington 
with the Hon Percy Wyndham m the chair 

February a6 Is State>aided Education m any Shape 
Suitable to the Present Condition of India?” by Sir Rola^ 
Wilson, Bart , Sir George Birdwood, K C 1 E m the chair 
April 39 India and South Afnca by Sir Lepel Gnffin 
K c s I the Right Hon Lord Reay m the chair 

The question of the grievances of Indian Bnti^ subjects m 
South Afnca both m the newly>annmted Boer States and m 
Natal, was again brought before the attention of the Secretary 
of State for the Cobnies and India and it was pomted out that 
the matter should be given fuH and careful consideration now 
that the war was drawing to a close as it might afterwards be 
difficult to alter a condition of things that had become stereo 
typed and immovable The lecture of April 39 on ' India 
and South Afnca by Sir Lepel Gnffin, with its subsequent 
discussion, dealt with one branch of the same subject and 
advocated the settlement of Indian Immigrants on a large scale 
in those parts of South and Central Afnca which are not exdu 
sively reserved for European cdomzation, or which cannot be 
effectivdy colonized by men of European blood A very large 
portion of the Afncan dommions of Great Bntam are of this 
character He urged that the advantages and disadvan* 
tages of this scheme of Indian coloiuzatKm were fair subjects 
for discussion, and deserved the fullest consideration and 
mqoiry 

The Coronation of His Majesty Ku^ Edward VII was the 
most unportant event dunng the year, both for India and the 
whole Bntish Empire It brought to England a large number 
of independent Princes, Chiefs and r^iresentative guests of 
the Crown, together with detadiments from the most 
distinguuhed regiments of the three Presidencies , and the 
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Council recorded its belief that the cordial wdcome eztemle 
to their Indian guests by all classes of the Bntidi people an 
the dignified sympathetic and friendly attitude of the Indian 
toward their Bntish hosts, have done more than anythmg tha 
has before occurred m the history of the two races to create 
mutual feelmg of respect and affection which may have tb 
happiest results in the future 

Among the mlmg Prmces who visited London the East Indi 
Association must gratefully remember His Highness th 
Maharaja Madharao Smdhia of Gwahor G C S 1 who pn 
sCTted on the occasion of hts visit to the Association a donatio 
of 000, to be mvested or otherwise employed by the Counc 
m furtherance of their declared objects 

Among the papers of interest read dunng the session wei 
the followmg 

May a6 S S Thorbum Esq Education by New 
paper Sir Lepel Gnffin K C S I m the chau- 

June 9 C W Whish Esq Agncultural Banks 1 
India SirW Wedderbum Bart m the chair 

November 24 R H Elliott Esq Economical Effec 
of Recent Indian Currency Legislation Sir Robert Gnlfii 
K C B in the chair 

March 33 1903 J D Rees Esq c i E The Westei 
Frontiers of India the Rt Hon Sir Charles Dilke, Bart 1 
the chair 

May 18 C W Whish Esq The Social Question 1 
India Sir Roland Wilson Bart m the chair 

June 8 SirW Wedddburn Bart Indians m the Traa 
va^ Their Grievances as Bntish Citizens the Rt Hoi 
Sir Charles Dilke Bart in the chair 

As a result of this last paper the followmg stron^y-worde 
communication was sent to the Colonial Office from the Ea 
India Association 

To THE Right Hon Joseph Chamberlain m p 
Secretary of Stats for the Colonies 

The memorial of the East India Association respectful! 
showeth 

That the Bntish Indian settlers m the Transvaal have show 
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themsdves to be law-^bidmg, industrious, peaceful, and loyal 
Citisens of the Empire 

That a notification has been issued at Pretoria, on April 8 
last, reviewing and enforcing the Boer laws of 1885 and 1886 
which imposed on British Indian subjects disqualifications and 
indigmties unmented by their conduct, uncalled for by any 
public necessity, and incompatible with the free and tolerant 
prmciples of Bntish Admiiustration 

And that fresh legislation on the subject is now contemplated 

Your memorialists therefor e pray that, before this or any 
legislation is sanctioned or approved imposmg disabilities on 
Bntish Indians m the Transva^, a hill and formal inquiry as to 
the necessity for such legislation be made by an unpartial 
authonty, under the direction of the Colonial Ofiice that m 
this tnquuy the burden of proof be placed upon diose who 
desire to impose such disabilities and that pendmg this 
inquiry, the Pretoria notification of April 8 be withdrawn so as 
to place all the parties on a fair and equal footing 

We have the honour to remain, your roost obedient servants 
Lspel Griffin Chairman M M Bhownaggree A K 
Connell Lesley C Probyn F Loraine Pktre ] B 
Pennington W H Rattigan C Roe Robert Sewell 
T H Thornton S S Thorburn Members of the Coun- 
cil of the East India Association C W Arathoon Mcmiber 
of Council and Hon Secretary 

Although the Association was m no way concerned with the 
political interests involved m the employment of Chinese labour 
in the Transvaal, yet mindful of its long defence of the nghts 
of Indians m South Africa it coidd not xefrain from observing 
that the efforts of those who had shown themselves so eager to 
defend Chinamen from irksome conditions of employment (of 
which neither they nor their Government complained) would 
have been exerted more logically and beneficially in removing 
the gross and unjust disabihties which Colonial Legislation and 
Trade-union Sentiment have imposed upon Indian settlers in 
the South African colonies The Association mamtained (and 
wiD contmue to assert), that the Indians, who are w^-con- 
ducted loyal, industnous, intelligent and highly^vdised 
people are entitled to the same commercial and legad nghts as 
other Bnbsh subjects throughout the &npfre and if (he 
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Govemmoit of India and the Cobnial Office were indisposed or 
unable to obtain for them a recognition of those nghts, this 
Association w 31 not refrain from protesting against their 
maction 

Another subject of great m^iortance to India and of grave 
concern to the Association was the imposition of a heavy addi 
tional tax. on tea which had been already incidenta&y discussed 
at the Association, and will it is hoped be dealt with m a 
special paper hereafter The policy of burdening a new and 
promising Indian industry with crushing taication, instead of 
obtaining the necessary revenue from breign imports or from 
some article of home consumption more obnoxious to public 
health and order than tea was challenged by the Association as 
opposed to aU reasonable economical doctrine and a direct 
injustice to India Some public indignation was expressed at 
the imposition of higher rates on Indian tea imported into 
Persia but the Association faded to see how comjdamt could 
be justly levied against Ru^ia or Persia m this matl^ when 
the British Government itself with less or no excuse dealt a 
stiU heavier blow at the Indian tea trade 

On the tennination of the war between Russia and Japan 
the Association placed on recced m its Annual Report for 1904 
Z905 the following remarks 

It would dl become our Association which includes 
amongst its members so many of the most distinguished of the 
Prmces of India and so many Statesmen who have success 
fully administered His Majesty s Government in the East to 
attempt to minimize or deny the far reaching effects which will 
be the result of the transfer of the balance of power m the 
Pacific They are for the British Empire m India both an 
encouragement and a wammg An encouragement m that the 
British race m confonnity with the traditions which they have 
for many hundred years maintamed and cbenshed have applied 
to the Eastern Dominions of His Majesty those pruici^des of 
ffiierty justice equali^ before the law and religious toleration 
which they assert at Home and which are the foundation of 
their jHospenty A warning to the Rulers of India that they 
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atuiuld m iK> measure rdax their e&rts to widen the bpiskb of 
Idiert^t to extend the Ueasmgs of a reascmable and fnatfid 
education , to develop the mdustnes of India , to unprove its 
agncultural methods , to mclude a larger number of India s 
educated and upper classes m Uie Administraticm , and to 
reduce as for as may be pracbcaUe, the taxes which press 
most heavity upon the poor If the British Government of 
India apfdies itself with vdiole-hearted energy to this Imperial 
i-jmJc we shall see each year the Indian peofdes more contented 
and prosperous and the roots of the British Empire m the East 
will strike deep — secure agamst rebdhmi within and bostihty 
without — the gratitude and afiEection of a loyal and free 
people * 

A resolution was unanunously passed at the meetmg held to 
discuss Mr Thorbum s paper India under Protection to 
the efi^t that India should be assigned a place proportionate to 
her importance in the Empire, and that her Representatives 
^Kwld include mdependent and unofficial Members En|^h 
and Indian, of British India and Native States, adequately 
representing her more important mterests and mdustnes A 
copy of this resolution was sent to the Secretary of State for 
India and to other |wonunent Statesmen 

The event of Uie Session of i$o$-is/a6 which appealed most 
stron^y to the masses of the Indian populatiOD was undoubtedly 
the tour of their Royal Highnesses the Pnnce and Pnncess of 
Wales m India , and the acclamations of loyalty to the pnson 
of the Ktng-Emperor as r epre aa ited by his Heir made a pro- 
found impression 

Three of the first papers read during this Session were con- 
tributed by Indian gentlemen, and all of them were of great 
interest, and marked by considerable abOity 

Over the paper read by Shaikh Abdul Quadu* on ‘ Young 
India Its Hopes and Aspirations,' the Hon Mr Justice 
Tyabji presided a gentteman whose name will always ^ con- 
nected with the movement for improving education amongst 
the Mahommedans of Western India 
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The Hon Mr G K Gokhate's pa^ on ** Sdf-Govem- 
ment in India led to an mterestu^ debate , and Mr Thor- 
bum s suggestive paper on * An Indian Militia for India s 
Defence was most appropriate and hdpful at a time when 
Army reorganization m India was under consideration and dis- 
cussion Mr Thoibura s views are happily now after ten 
yearSf being to some extent adopted 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OP THE DAY AT HOME 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Tka GrSU pf tkt ifpnai aj Cammmt Tifa Stetttaay ej Stata ^ Mm mU hu itutia* 
Tka Mafd AsiMc Sotisfy^-Om /«Hm S te hm N atloMl /hAm Attaeu 

hpip^Satmtt CoritaU Wamm af Ha Omtmu aai »/ l»ita—Wamm a 

Madatal Tmahtg CcOaga LadMa»*^Wawit»$ tnitam Sla^ Ataattatleia-~Tke Saha- 
aaa A my— L t aa m Chh The AtHa WAeam fa CAhu oh aatmiit tke Waa to 
Boamaaia Mn Sl^s OaaUa an PJtdaupUe liaait 

The Home of Commons keeps ljui> visitors bdund the purdsh< 
Thu has been the general esplafiatum offered to Indian — and otlier~> 
visitars who have stared with astonishnient at the gilded brass trellu 
known as the Grille which tdl recentlj has hidden ladies suflScientlv 
interested in the doinga of legislators to desire to bear thmr speedies 
Ihe House of CoBunoos has not only separated the sexes with purdah 
like ngidity but U has lived under the fiction that ladies were not withm 
the precmcts of the House Strangers in the persons of men visitors 
are not allowed to witness the devotions with whsdi every sitting com 
mences but ladies, being tedmically outside have been pemutted 

to gaze down from above upon Hon Members few id nimdier, who 
}om in the daily prayers f<w blessmg on the deliberations of the High 
Court of Parliament When Faxliament reassembled on October i6 
the House of Commons found that the Gnlle had disappeared , lady 
visitors no hinger l^)pear dsnly as birds in a gilded cage With 
the disappearance of die Grille there needs must follow the du 
appearance of the purdah qnnt of sqiaratmg the sexes, givmg place to 
the admission o£ both to the open Strangers Gallery The House of 
Lords \doe8 not hide its lady vuitors bebmd a curtiun or put them m a 
cage, ibef occupy seats which are m full yiew of the House and even 
on occas w o , overfl ow on to the red bendsei of the peen If a hnriiand 
aod wife vud die House of Cnnimnne together they are parted at the 
Central Lobby and die wife must needs travene a quarter of a mile^-' 
so St 3S estnaalafl— of oorridors and galienes before die findi bereeUF 
m the Ladies* Gallery at the opposite aad of the House to her boibaad 
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Nor IS she allowed, unless accompanied by a Member to stray along 
the tempting broad corridors which lead to alluring rooms for rest and 
recreation, or to the famous Terrace with its traditions of tea and straw 
bemes and cream If she leaves the Ladies Gallery alone die u care 
fully shepherded mto a cage like hft, which amveys her to a narrcm 
portal giving access to the outer wcwld and if she has to meet hex bus 
again withm the House she must needs pass out of Palace Yard 
and along the public highway where both sexes meet till she real hes the 
spot inside the House where she may without nsk of interference by 
the men of the Ax Division of Metropolitan Police once again speak 
w ith her husband 

In a recent debate on the Grille Mr IV H Dickinson who pressed 
for Its removal declared that after ccmsiderable research he had been 
unable to discover the purpose it was mtended to serve He told the 
House thftf m the sixteenth seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ladies 
used to attend the debates on occasion m such large numbers that they 
overflowed into the seats allotted to Members As a result of their 
refusal to abandon these points of rantage on February 2 17/8 they 
were excluded for about fifty years and Mrs Sheridan it is reported 
had to appear dressed as a man m order to hear a great speech by her 
husband Later on ladies were allowed to peer down two ventilatmg 
shafta in the roof of the House bat added Mr Dickinson fonu 
nately for them the Houses of Paihament were burnt down 10 1835 
By t^t fire they were relieved of their purgatory When the present 
House was built the original plan showed the space allotted to the 
ladies ro be only five or six feet frem the seats of Members It was 
proposed to erect a Gnile to prevent canversation ^ut the plan was 
altered — ^the ladies were placed high above die Repomrs Gallery Yet 
the Grille was erected I cannot help thinking said Mr Dickinson 

that when we have to solicit the votes of ladies themselves we shall 
have a very great difGculty m justifymg a system whidi seems to treat 
them eidier as wild beasts or as ladies of the harem A discreditable 
anacbionism an indignity unwimhy of the democracy of the pre 

sent day was the descnptuxi given of the Gnile by another Hon 
Member A few days before the House rose for the recess was 
solemnly voted to Expenditure in respect of Houses of Parliament 
Buddings The leader of die House explained m half a dozen words 
that the vote was to the removal of the Gnile There was no debate 
but entam Members pressed for a dzvisicD with the result that the 
Ayes numbered 164 the Noes z8 

The Gnile has since been removed, and the only doubt that remams 
IS its ultimate destinaboD Is it to find a borne in a miwiim or to be 
committed to the care of a Woman Suffrage Society whose doings made 
It conspicuously famous ? As the Gnlte is in sectmna it may be easily 
pQsnble to gratify all daimants ' 


The Seerdary of State mvited the following gentlemen to accompany 
bun on his visit to India The Earl of DonoughiDCMe, k p rhy,rnii>n of 
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Committees of the House of Loxds > Mr Charles Roberts ii p , formerly 
Under Secretary fte Imha, Sir William Duke member of the India 
Council and Mr Malcolm Setoa of the fodia Office, who will act as 
Secretary During Mr Montagu’s absence Lord Islington, Under Secte 
tary for Lidia will represent the Secretary of State m the House of 
1 /^ and (he Ministry , Mr H A L Pu^, Minister for Education, 
will act as representative of the India Office m the House of Commoos 
By request of the Council of the Society of Arts Sir Charles S Bayley 
will act as chairman of the Indian Section Committee m the absence of 
Sir illiam Duke 


After twenty six years of service thurteen as assistant secretary, and 
thirteen as secretary and librarian Miss C Hughes is resigning her duties 
at the Rt^al Asiatic Society an her approadung mamage with Mr R W 
Fraser formerly of the Madras Cm! Service afterwards secretary of 
the London Institutxm and now on the staff of the Institution in its new 
development as the School of Oriental Studies Under tbe devoted care 
and energy which Mus Hughes his given tbe Society has not only 
prospered but increased its reputatimi throughout the world and mam 
tamed its foremost place among societies concerned with Oriental leammg 
The editing of the famous Journal of the Sonety has also been under 
taken by Miss Hughes in oo-operation with the Counml , and a feature of 
every annual meetmg has been the tribute paid by the President, Lord 
Reay, or the \ ice Presidents m his absence to the admirable and success 
ful way m which Mus Hughes has carried out her varied and exacting 
duties, and to her unfailing ccairtesy and helpfulness to members 
Mus Hughes’ successor u Coiooel H A Rose formerly of the Panjab 
Civil Service, who has recently been m charge of an Indian Labour 
m France He brings enthusiasm and experience to hu new work being 
an autfaonty oo Indian ethnography and die author of the Fanjab Census 
Report for 1901 Cdooel Rose takes up bis duties on Deoeodier 1 He 
has tbe good wishes of members of tbe Society and friends who recognize 
the diflkulty of hu task m succeedmg so able a secretary as Miss Hughes 


Sprays of jasmine and flag^ with an elqihant or a star were foe dis 
HtiginAtng foatuies of the Indian Sectioo of * Our Day, ’ organised 
fouyear for foe second tune by Fnnoeis Sophia Duleep Si^ London* 
walking into the Indian pitch ’ which extended from foe Haymarket 
to St Janies s Square, Carlmn House Terrace, and Piccadilly, with an 
amuxf at Whitel^’s, saw more Indian ladies m saru than it sees as a 
nik^ dunng the whole year The courage of Indian ladies, whose sans 
brightened London s grey streets contnbuted largely to foe success of 
foeeffortoobehalfofwcundedlndiansoldiexs Sympathetic buyers touted 
foe Empire m a buttonhole foe elephant for India, the kangaroo for 
Australia, foe spnngfat^ for South Africa, tbe maple leaf fm Canada 
The jasnune sprays were a novelty of this year, and proved very attractive 
Good busmess was done also at tbe stalls outside Dewar House, Hay 
mailEet, and m Piccadilly Sv Thomas Dewar was agau a good friend to 
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the Indian Secbon Among those who helped Princess Serbia m curganiza 
tun or in selling were Fimcess Sudhira Mander, of Cooch Ediar, Lad/ 
Kensington Lady Primrose Lady Hayes Sadler L^y Katherine Stuart, 
l^y Mutr Maclmnzie Mrs Villiers Stuart Mrs Ameer Ah, Mrs T Lai 
Mrs P L Roy, Mrs K F Gupta Mrs Bhola Nauth Mrs N C Sen 
Mrs F C Sen Mrs M M Dhar Miss Bonarjee Miss Ghosh Miss 
Munel Dutt, Miss Beck Mrs Rajkumari Das Mrs Beverley Miss D 
Dove, and Miss Rosanna Foaetl 


The National Indian Association gave a friendly and informal welcome 
to the Hon Sahibsada Aftidi Ahmed Khan who has recently arrived in 
this country to take up his duties as member of the India Council The 
new member comes with a record of long service to the cause of education 
m India and has been for many years closely associated with the work of 
the Mahommedan Anglo Onental College at Aligarh Old friends and 
new gathered to greet him and wish him success m his new duties 
At one of the weekly hriday evening gatherings of the Association 
which are in the nature of merry family parties and to vhich friends 
interested to meet Indian students and others are welcomed much amuse 
ment was caused by a mock trial carried out with all the formalities of a 
court of law Dr John Matthai of Balliol College Oxf(»d was the 
judge, and Indians figured as prosecuting and defending counsel jurors 
clerk of the Court witnesses etc The pnsooier also an Indian was 
found guilty of the theft of a box ctf matc^ but the utmost penalty oi 
the law was not exacted ' An air raid of which the alarm had been given 
would be regarded, said the judge as gross contempt of Court Fortu 
nately the proceedings were only disturbed laughter not by bombs ’ 


It was a happy choice to make Mrs N C Sen the first link m the cham 
which 15 to draw together the women of the Overseas Domimms and Indu 
From the Domini<ns comes the desire to know more of the women of India 
and the British Dammions Woman Suffrage Umon is the medium by 
which this desire starts on its way R> realisation The Union called a 
gathering represeataQve of India the Dominions and the Homeland on 
October ay at 144 High Hcdbnn and a co mm ittee was fmmed to carry 
on and extend the idea The High Commisnouers of the Domimcns and 
the Agents-General and their wives are takmg a keen mteiest in the 
new movement a qieaal feature of whidi will be to pmnote fnendly 
intercourse, by which a knowledge and understandmg of each other may 
be fostered and strengthened There was excellent promise m the first 
gathering Australia New Zealand South Africa and Canada were 
represented , and India may fml proud of her representatives Mrs N C 
Sen who gave an illuminating talk on India past and present Prmcess 
Sophia Duleep Sm^, Mrs Bonnarjee and her daughter who has just 
gained the LL B London University, the first Bengali girl to win the 
distinction Dr Jhirad bouse surgeon at the New Hospital for Women 
Fuston Road, Lradon, which is staffed bj women Mrs M M Dhar 
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imd others rq>rese&ting Madras, various parts of India, and Cejrlon 
AoKMig the representatives of the Hon^and were Mrs Despard, 
Sirs Cobden Sanderson, Miss Chxjrstal MacMillan and X«ady Muir 
Mackenne, who presided and is herself a friendly link between East and 
West In an interesting speech from the chair she declared that associa 
tion with India had eidoied the outlook of Britain, and that the wtnnen 
of India as well as of other natioos in the British Commonwealth must 
extend the great gifts which make home tieautiful and attractive beyond 
the sc(^ of individual into national homes Mrs Sen s presentment of 
India s powers and resources of the ^reat gifts trhidi her sons and 
daughters can hrmg to the well being of the nations was both mterestmg 
and illuminating dealing with past and present and expressing high hc^ 
f(Hr the future India produced the great men and wtmen of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads of the Middle Ages and to-day has given us the poet 
Su R^nndranath Tagore the statesman Gcqial Krishna Gokhale the 
■cientist Dr J C Bose soldiers who Mve proved their worth on the 
Ijattlefield such women too as Her Highness the Begum Sihiba of 
Bhopal Sarojini Nautu Pundita Ramabai as well as novelists editors 
achoUrs teacher: \\ tth tliese human and other material resources India 
cmnes with rich gift^ into the p-irtnerdiip of the British Coramouwealth 
The drawing together of the women of the Commonwealth of nations is a 
movement full of Ivipc and promise for the future 


The dominant note of the axmual meeting of the omen s Medical 
Tmnmg College Ludhiana Fanjab held at the Caxton Hall on 
November x was tlie urgent need for more tramul medical women and 
nurses I ady Carmichael sounded the note from the chair and contrasted 
the excellent facilities of the College with some liospitals in India which 
are destitute of trained nurses and women patients Vet the work of the 
College IS handicapped because to <]uote Dr )■ Jith Brown s words ^Ve 
have BO prospeft yet of a doctor for jsidniferr or eyes Is there any 
hope m England^ The College may he said to owe not only its era 
tinued existence for tirenty years but its great surress to the devoted work 
of Dr Fdith Brown the Pnnapal who in addmra to personal service 
puts into the College funds the fees received for her practice outside 
amounting to more than ooo a year It is rbanrtenstic of this devoted 
woman that at the close of a day of very heavy surgwal work she could 
give her leisure to treating a vkrU to avert disappomtment from a little 
patient Dolls said the secretary (Miss Benham 15, Holwood Road 
Bromley, Kent) are one the needs the CoH^ which can be supplied by 
ihuae who are unable to fill the serious gaps among the women docton and 
nunes on the staff It goes without saying that finanaal help is always 
required for devdopment and equipment as well as for general expenses 
The Paiijab Government has paid tribute to the admirable service of the 
College reoQgnisng it as the Provinaal Medical Scboi^ for Women of 
all dcBommatioa^ Chnaban and imn-ChrMtian It works under the 
tkamierof Chnsttamty but the celigiouscooTKtions of students are acn^iu 
kmsly rejected Tlie report shows a remarkable list of aid) assistant 
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surgeons compounders and nurses trained at the College who are iu>w 
working in many parts of India from the N W Frontier to Madras 
from Khatiawar to Bengal Dr T.tliax Blackett of Mooltan, told how 
Ludhiana students had practically saved the situation m the hospital in 
whidi she works m its crying for help. Dr Neve of Kashmir 
added his tribute of praise^ and pleaded for fmanrial support for the 
College and Miss Mary Sorabji pmnted out how much more favourable 
It was for Indian girls to study medicine under the excellent conditions 
obtaining at Ludhiana than in fimnbay and other ports erf India except 
the Lady Hardmge Memorial College at Delhi where they have to do 
their work side by side with men It is through tramed Indian medical 
women and nurses that the gift erf tealmg must come to Ind an women 
now left without necessary care and help 

Lord Sydenham presided at the meeting of the V\ omen s Indian Study 
Association last month when The Women s Movement m India was 
the subject for consideratitm He declared that every possible assistance 
should be given to the Movement whidi makes for progress among the 
women of India The women of Bntam have influence and respctisibility 
as well as the nwn of Britain with regard to India and Lord Sydenham 
made a strong appeal to Bntish wcxnen who were going to India to get 
into understanding sympathy with the most kindly people in the world and 
their most fasonatmg country He considered t^t every regiment sent to 
India should be mstruoted about the people and the country and that 
a knowledge of Indian history rustoms rehgums literature and points 
of Mew should have a prominent place m the Cml Service examination 
Miss Boyd the special speaker on the occasion has had expenenre erf the 
Woman s Movonent m India through her work for the Women s Univer 
sity Settlement m Bombay She said that although there is no Woman 
Suffrage Movement nor a Woman s Trade Union among Indian women 
India is not untouched by die great mervement which has spread round the 
world There is m Indian women the great desire to render service The 
war has increased the desire to render service to their own families by 
extending its scope to those outside and the story of what Indian wesnen 
have done for India s soldiers is as signiBcant as it is valuable She laid 
stress on the importance of extending educational facilities to women on 
India s need of tramed teachers and n^ical women and made a special 
appeal to British women in India and at home to show fnendlmess 
towards theic Indian sisters and to lend them a helping hand on the toad 
to progress, along w hich she pom^ out diey liave alieadv made con 
sideratde advance 


Before Commissioner and Mrs Booth Tucker left London on their 
return to Salvation Army wtvk m India a large numb^ of friends had the 
opportumty of meeting them at a good bye gathering by mvitation of 
General and Mrs Booth Lord Sydenham presidmg on the oocasmn, 
declared that the Army had done marvellous w(^ among cnmiaal tnbes 
in India transforming them from wandering outcasts and lebbers mb> 
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orderly people ready to carry on uaeful work CcBBsusaKoer Booth 
Tik^ wa« bon to He ra the sob of aa Aaglo-lodus Judge aad 

was a magistrate and Treasury officer before he joined the Salvation 
Arrf!y He introduced the Anny to India in iSSa, and has devoted hun 
self to Its work Some years ago be was decorated by the Kmg Emperor 
for hn valuable services 

' The Eight secures many allies the l^iong but few This quotation 
from a Chinese book of the third century before Christ m Chuese 
characmrs and an English translation de^amd the charactenstieally 
Chinese programmes on the occasion of the dinner to celebrate China s 
entry into the war given by the Lyceum Club, on October 39 The 
welcome of Britain was given by \iscount Bryce dm wbo pointed 
out that the flames of war have now enveloped the whole avilued world 
and that three fourths of mankind are in arms China ever a peace 
loving nation did not enter the war from motives of revenge but b^use 
she saw that the principles of right justice and humanity are mvolved 
in the world conflict In her l<«g history one of the greatest events to 
be recorded will be her partiapation in this terrific struggle The American 
Ambassador declared that Germany's assault on civilisation had readied 
both the oldest and the youngest nations that it meant modi to the Allies 
that the anoait civilization of Asia should pass a clear judgment on the 
issues involved France and Japan had their cpokesmeo who welcomed 
China as an ally and other allied nations were represented The Chinese 
Minister m a thoughtful and able speech stated that China had come mto 
the conflict on the side of civilization against barbarity of moral tight 
agauist physical foire of the smaller nations against aggressive Powers 
and that she would do everything m her power Co help m men and matenal 
uicludmg enemy ships m her ports Before she jomed the Allies she had 
been in sympathy with their cause ind bad ctxitributed to war loans 
ambulances aeroplanes etr her doctors even after ten years absence 
from home had deaded to remain and use their skill for the benefit of 
the Western nations the men of the Chinese labour battahnn had proved 
themselves clever and resourceful mechaoKs His Excellency paid 
tribute to the might of Britain as he had seen it here m war time to the 
great rallying of the outlying parts of die Empire to the service of the 
\llies and added that the part played by women will be one of the most 
brilliant pages of histoiy 


There was special appropriateness m the remark of the Roumanian 
Ambassador M Mishu in paying tribute to the heroic service of British 
woosen We shall never cease to adzmre what Bntish women have done 
fw R o umam a and the example they bad set Even in an aix raid they 
are not tenouily disturbed * — ^for the dinner given m honour of Roumania 
at the Lyceum Club proceeded to the accompaniment of an air attack <m 
IxsdaQi with all that it means of roansg guns and «hw*irin0 shells llic 
President on die occasion was Miss Heuderaotty who was in Roumania as 
ndmuustnior of the Soottidi Women's Hospit^ during those dark days 
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of retreat, when the products of a fertile couatxy were offered on the 
altar of necessity while die people cned for food ” Miss Henderson gave 
amovmgdescnptuMiofthees^ienencescrf autumn, 1916 and declared that 
the terrible sufferings td Roumania must erM^K not only material com 
pensa ti on but heartfelt sympathy and consrdation llie Roumanian 
Ambassador added to his touching words of admiratum and gratitude 
for the devoted service of British women iiutances of the courage of the 
women of his nation durmg the war tellmg also rd the heroine of bygcme 
days who mspired her son to achieve a great victory Other distmguished 
Roumanians were among the guests M Mitranim^eaninterestiDg speech 
cm Greater Roumama giving a bruf historical skett^i of the Roumanian 
principalities of Moldavia Wallaxdua and Transylvania and expressu^ 
hope for the fulfilment of their dreams of union and consolidation 
General Georgesoo who was m cfimmapH of a Roumanian anny corps 
said how valuable was the help given by Britain to Roumama m ^ great 
need Captain Masterson s description of the destruction of die ml ^ds 
brought hmne somethiug of Roumama s sacrifice Mt Leeper urged the 
need for a real rapprochement between Bntam and Roumania to which 
the Anglo-Roumanian Soaety will devote itself and Mr A Whyte, it p 
emphasizmg the necessity for the unity of the Balkans mamtamed that 
the future of the peace of Europe depends upon a positive not a negative 
Balkan policy The Roumanian and Serbian nations must stand shoulder 
to shoulder for liberty justice and the free development of the peoples 
and he thought that even Bulgaria might be brought back into die union 


Mrs Rhys Davids gave her audience food for thought when she 
addressed a jomt meetiug of the Oriental and Philosophical Circles of the 
Lyceum Club on the Buddhist doctrme of Change The Buddhist says 
nothing lasts Repose stability sameness are a ficticm the real state 
the oonstsnt coeffcient of all thmgs material and mental » motiou 
otherwise change In a sense, we stand to-day where the early Buddhist 
stood We have set our faces on the whole toward a philosophy where 
change is recognized as not a passing phase of static things but as their 
true state of bieing Mrs Davids quoted General Smuts famous speech 
on the British Commouwealth of Nations We are a system of States 
not only a static system a stationary system but a dynamic system 
growing evolvmg all the tune towards new destinies \our whole 

basic idea is different from anythmg that has ever existed before 
She looks forward to the time when a wonderful growth in philosophic 
grasp courage faith w lU evolve an ideal based on diange acceptmg 
Its eternal and creative nature os our best guarantee for a realization of 
transformed conceptions of peace and happiness 

A A S 



A NOTEWORTHY EXHIBITION 


\ COLLECTION derived from various sources of early Persian and Indo 
Persian Drawings Tempera Paintings lUiuntnated and Illustrated 
Manuscripts and Books exhibited at the > me Art Society in Bond Street 
IS attracting nuniMOus visitors and students of Oriental art in particular 
It IS the first time that such an exhibition mas made possible m this 
country as the supply of the necessary matenal was for a long time not 
forthcoming b or we are told that Berlin New York and Pans monopo 
lized to a great extent all that has come into the market 

Our attention is draan at once to the exquisitely fine calligraphy uhich 
in most c^ses aorompanies these dranmgs and miniatures and which was 
evidently greativ valued in the Muhammadan world where the painter 
ranked lower than tlie vrrihe 

Most of the Paintings and Manusenpt folios here exh>bitt.d date from 
the fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth century They are the work of 
well known artists who signed their names in the mod^ w ay character 
isuc of Onentals as for instance Tlic Humble Muhammad Dirwish 
or the slave the sinner Alunadul Husayni etc 

Perhaps the most interesting miniatures from the art historical point of 
view ate The Lady holding a Lotus <i) a Mythological Figure 
seated on a tiger s skua (a) and a Heimit w ith a Rosary (3) They 
date from the thirteenth century and are of great rarity 'Hiey show 
die influence which the Mongols unliued with Chinese art brought from 
the Far East into the sphere of the Near East after the Fall of Bagdad 
alxNit 1258 

Mogul art asserts itself m the portrait of Prince Mirza Salim eldest 
son of Akbar the Great seated m a pavtlicm with his tutor (113) 

A Man seated on a Tiger s Skm is another fine exanqile of the Mogul 
school (67) The Tunund school is represented by several personages 
of Mongolian type in a garden (66) whilst the portrait of Timur with 
Its peculiar specimen of cxiligrapliy on the reverse somewhat recalls 
tliat wonderful miniamre portrait of this great Mongol Emperor in 
Mr Martm s collecttoo Of no less nnpoctance than the Mmiatures and 
Drawings are the Illuminated and Illustrated Manusenpt Books which 
w ill prove, no doubt of the greatest mterest to Onentalists 


L M R 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Telegram jrom Viceroy Revenue and AgrtcuUure Depart- 
ment dated October i6, 1917 — Rainfall has been scanty in 
Bay Islands Bengal Onssa, Bihar United Provinces Punjab 
(east and north) Kashmir North-West Frontier Province 
Baluchistan, Central India (east), Madras (south-east), and 
Madras Coast (north) , fair in Burma Central Provmces (east) 
Hyderabad (north), and Malabar normal m Assam Punjab 
(south-west), Smd Rajputana Hyderabad (south) Mysore 
and Madras Deccan m excess dsewhere 
The monsoon will still probably be weak 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue and Agncultwe Depart 
ment dated October 23, 1917 — Rainfall has been scanty m 
Assam United Proionces, Punjab (east and north), Kashmir 
North-West Frontier Province Baluchistan Rajputana 
Gujarat, Central India Berar and Central Provinces (west) 
fair m Bay Islands Burma Orissa Bihar, and Central Pro 
vmces (east) normal in Bengal Punjab (south-west) Sind 
and Hyderabad (north) m excess elsewhere Ramfall will 
probably be excessive in Bombay and defective in Madras 


Telegram from Secretary to Government of India Revenue 
and AgrtcuUure Department dated October y) 1917 — Rain 
fall has been scanty in Mysore Madras (south-east) and 
Madras Deccan fair in Bay Islands Upper Burma Assam 
Hyderabad (north) and Malabar normal in Punjab (south 
west) North West Frontier F^vince, Baluchistan Berar and 
Hyderabad (south) , mid m excess elsewhere Rainfall is 
likely to be in excess m North East India 

The Government of India now propose to discontinue send- 
ing this weather telegram 
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THE LAST WAR? 

Bv J PoLt£N» C I B 

Is the present war the last war? This questuxi is discussed at 
length by the well known Swiss wnter Mr Hector Hodler tn the October 
issue of Esperento^ the officul organ of the U E A. published at Geneva 
Mr Hodler holds that this war is distinguished from all fonner wars 
not only by its enormous piop(mi<»s and by the perfection of its weapms 
of destruction by the gravity of the loss m human life by die profound 
transformations it has brou^t about m the econamic life of the peoples 
by the indecisive character of its army operations but also — and tlu is 
far the most weighty consequence — by tbe effect it has produced and is 
producing on our manner of thought 
Whereas die human butdKrtes of tbe Past never aroused amongst 
oar forefatben a lasting reacow agsuist tbe principle itself (rf war (which 
always ^ipeaxed to them to be a natural misfortune scarcely enable of 
being avoided) we now reject it with lodignaticn coondenng it a useless 
bartMium and a great crime against mankmd Our indignation u increased 
the fact that we ate now begxnnu^ to understand that war u not a 
natural fatality like an earttxpiake or volcaiuc eruption but, on tbe 
contrary, that it could be avoided by timely precau ti oos taken by men 
It u precisely for thu reason that rulers are now striving so energetically 
to prove that they ate not to blame fm its occurrence 
Mo one any Imger doubts that tbe present war has discredited die very 
principle itself of war, which will henceforth be regarded as an absurdity 
unworthy of the progress of avUisation From thu admusioo arises 
a hope th^ taught by die most temble expeneace imagin^e, the peeves 
of to-monow will lay aside tbeu arms and attadi themselves to the ideal 
of a umted and pacified Hinnazuty It has been well said that thu war 
will prove the death of war 

However merely to hope that thu mx will be tbe hut u not sufficient 
to make it so Hatred of war u a valuable weapon m die for die 
establishment of a new order but st can lead to no positive result unless 
our spirit forms a sufficiently dear and precise idea as to the practical 
means to be adapted to do away with new conflicts In order to live m 
good health jt u not sufficient mexely not to desire bad healdi 'o ne must 
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adc^t a healthy hygiene and manner of life which will remove all possible 
causes of bad health 

Unfortunately although most men disapprove of the piinctple of was, 
there are only a few who are really and truly interested in the question 
how to prevent a lecurrence of the present bi^anty It is to be feared 
that when peace comes mankind, who will almost at once be occupied widi 
other tasks apparendy more urgent will rdapse into the former mistakes 
system and will thus lose the advantages of their tragic expenences 
Against this possible danger (the fcffgettmg which follows suffermg) let 
us guard public opinion by settmg before it now at the present time the 
problem regardmg mtematiooal mder in its fullest amplitude and clearest 
aspect IVhoever under various pretexts attempts to delay the study and 
discussion of that problem is pieparmg whether he desires to do so or 
not disorder tn the future to be followed by fresh wars H is 3tt8t as 
dangerous as a militanst 

The search for remedies demands a knowledge of causes ^ow in 
this relation oar capaaty for judging is as yet very defective We warmly 
and strongly denounce mdividuals who are responsible although m so 
doing we too often act more on the impulse of the moment or on the sugges 
tion of the creators of public opmton than on unpartial examination of 
facts We accuse and reproach the rulers diat are to blame We demand 
that they should be most severely punished But it is worthy of remark 
that m our researches mto the causes of war we almost always miss the 
essential non personal mvanable element of the prc^lem-^he chief cause 
of all wars — namely the system of mterstatal relations the logic of whidi 
dominates the will of the nders and of the peoples ' 

Because we thus ignore the true cause of the public mtsfostunes we 
can only propose half remedies always the same, and always insufficient — 
vis , 'to punish the cnmuials to alter temtorial lumts at certain 
pomts to establish a new biUance of power us unstable as the former 

e do not succeed m getting out of the viaous circle mode which mankind 
has been wandering for centuries, passing out of one war and led back mto 
another simply because it cannot yet control itself This will contmue 
as long as we obstinately impute to men that whidi m reality is the 
logical effect of a oertam s ystem few the mamtenance of which all peoples 
are ceaponsible Do not let lu believe that the pow« of rulecs is greater 
than It really is However unscrupulous some leaders of the peoples 
may be they would be prevented from e&dangenng intematicmal seconty 
if the world were organized for peace instead of bemg o^anized for war 
The logic of the system is moie powerful than the logic of the men, 
' International Anarchy u the proper name of the system whidi now rules 
us and from which war can never be disassociated It » charact^ized 
by the co-ezistence of sovereign nations who in their reaprocal relations 
know no odier law than their own peculiar interests 

Fortunately men have the power to change the system which oppresses 
them The sidution is known I It consists m die substitutiOD of Order 
for Anarchy, of the free association of the pei^les fot tius tumultuous 
chaos of tndependait nations 
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\o vKtoijr of aajt aiitiaa will be eBoogb of ittetf to Ipll ww Tbu 
jlonous result can odly be acbiered ^ fundaaental transfomation of 
atemaul idetxas, to be realised and bcou^ about by pecgiles better 
educated and more radonally instructed as to dieu true uiterestt th^ y 
aienow The greatest victorj die most fruitful vioory, the most endunsg 
the most to*be dented*of all victanes, will be that which wianfcm^ 
« ill gam over itself m freeiag itself from the chains of the Past castmg 
the rotten prejudices which are destxcymg it, and stnving with all its 
fmces to attain lummous ideal oi a Lnited Body of Natioas 


LONDON THEATRES 

Olebt Tkiotrt — The Willow TkEE 
The Anglo-Sasm on the horns of a diknuna m the Far £ast~betweeo 
the love left at home and the love newly found anud the blossoms of 
Japan — u a theme that has become famthar to us ever since the siuxess of 
Madame Butterfly But here we have a dash of the Pjgmalion and 
Galatea legend thrown u, with the effect that fantasy has indeed been 
oulfantasied The love 51^ swam buys a Japanese unage reminiscent m 
wondrous wise of hts Western flame — ^and the carveil Uoi.ic of wood 
becomes His real love comes across the seas — and the Japanese 

return^ m mother— wood Miss Retire Kelly is very successful as the 
Japanese girl and only less so as the Lnghshwooian Mr Owen Nares 
fresh from the truanph of Romance easily convinces us of the nocerity 
ai his passiOQ 

A somewhat gmresque and we tbink, unnecessary addition is the 
uttrodurSKRi of an Americazuxed ultra modem young Japanese student 
who IS supposed to judge everythmg by the dollar mark We confess to 
the belief that young Japan is no longer in this embryonic sU^ 






